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Bbpobb  the  appearance  of  the  present  work,  the  author, 
Professor  Madvig,  of  Copenhagen,  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation  on  the  Continent  as  a  critic  and  philologist, 
both  by  a  variety  of  dissertations,  published  at  first  in  an 
ephemeral  form,  and  subsequently  collected  and  arranged 
'^  by  him  in  two  series  of  Opuscula',  and  also  by  an  excel- 

lent edition  of  Cicero  de  Finibus.  The  Latin  Grammar,  of 
^  which  a  translation  is  now  given,  being  intended  for  use 

in  the  schools  of  Denmark,  originally  appeared  in  Danish ; 
but  in  order  to  ensure  for  it  a  more  extensive  circulation, 
and  to  make  his  views  known  in  a  coimtry  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  its  scholars,  he 
afterwards  clothed  it  in  a  German  dress.  And  although  in 
many  points  he  controverted  the  views  of  German  critics, 
and  attacked  some  well-known  names,  in  his  "  Supplemen- 
tary Observations,"  with  considerable  severity,  yet  the  book 
was  favourably  received,  and  a  second  edition  has  become 
necessary.  With  this  view  the  Professor  has  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  the  original  work,  and  the  Trans- 
lator gladly  embraces  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
acknowledgments  to  him  for  the  ready  kindness  with  which 
he  has  communicated  to  him,  in  manuscript,  all  the  ad- 
ditional matter  which  he  had  prepared  for  publication. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  here  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  the  foUowing  treatise  differs  from  other  works  on 

*  "Opuscula  Academica,"   Haun.  1834,  and  "Opuscula  Academica 
altera,'*  Hauu.  1842. 
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the  same  subject,  or  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  the  writer's 
views  on  some  debated  topics.  In  general  it  may  be  left 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  the  intelligent  teacher  will  judge 
how  far  the  arguments  used  are  conclusive,  and  the  rules 
borne  out  by  the  examples  cited.  One  or  two  peculiarities, 
however,  may  be  adverted  to,  which  seem  to  require  expla- 
nation, and  for  which  the  author  has  adduced  his  reasons 
elsewhere^.  "  In  §.  28  b.  oft*.,"  he  remarks,  "  the  reader 
will  find  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  rule  impressed  on  us 
from  our  childhood,  viz.  that  the  names  of  places  and  coun- 
tries (as  such)  belong  to  the  feminine  gender.  The  real 
fact  is,  that  not  a  single  Latin  name  of  a  place,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  character  of  its  termination,  is  of  this  gender, 
nor  had  the  Romans  any  particular  fancy  for  giving  words 
of  this  class  a  feminine  form,  as  plainly  appears  from  the 
terminations  wm,  t,  e,  wr,  o.  The  names  of  places  in  i«  are 
all  without  exception  Greek,  and  the  Bomans  were  so  well 
aware  of  this,  that  when  Silius  Italicus  wished  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  simple  Latin  Tarentum  a  Greek  form  with 
a  more  agreeable  sound,  he  wrote  Tarentus^  forgetting  that 
the  actual  Greek  name  is  Taras.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Saguntum^  for  which  Latin  form,  the  only  one  ad- 
missible in  good  prose  (and  which  is  also  found  in  Strabo), 
the  poets  and  writers  like  Mela  and  Florus  have  Saguntus. 
The  names  of  places  in  on  are  also  Greek.  The  Italian 
names  in  o  are  masculine,  following  the  Latin  analogy  of 
this  termination,  and  this  analogy  has  been  extended  even 
to  the  Greek  Croton  in  the  form  Croto  ;  the  Spanish  names 
of  places,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  gender  can  be 
determined,  are  feminine  (Barcino,  Tarraco^  CcLstulo\  and 
the  same  is  therefore  to  be  inferred  of  the  rest  (06ulco, 
OlisipOy  &c.)  In  the  instance  of  Narho^  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  originally  to  the  same  class,  and  is  feminine  in 
Greek  writers,   as,  for  instance,  Strabo^  but  as  a  Eoman 

^  "  Bemerkungcn  iibcr  verRchiedene  Puncte  des  Systems  dcr  I^atinU 
schen  Sprachlehre."     Braunschweig,  1844. 
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colony  was  called  Narbo  Marttus,  we  see  cleai4y  how  in 
a  Bomanized  -  town,  where  the  popular  language  gained 
the  upper  hand,  the  Latin  analogy  contended  successfully 
against  the  influence,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which 
led  to  other  words  of  this  class  being  cited  as  feminines. 
The  gender  of  the  names  of  countries  in  Latin  is  also 
simply  decided  by  the  termination,  but  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  few  in  twwi,  is  the  same  for  all,  viz.  the 
feminine  a  (Africa).     Those  in  tis  are  Greek." 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  the  cases  in  this  work, 
especially  as  it  regards  the  place  of  the  accusative,  differs 
from  that  which  has  been  commonly  followed  by  Latin 
grammarians.  On  this  subject,  the  following  remarks, 
from  the  Supplementary  Observations,  will  be  found  in- 
teresting. After  observing  that  the  accusative  is  placed 
immediately  after  the  nominative  in  Sanscrit,  and  that  the 
same  order  has  been  adopted  by  the  distinguished  philo- 
legist  Eask,  as  applicable  to  the  Grammar  of  the  European 
languages  generally,  the  Professor  goes  on  to  say :  "In 
the  most  simple  inflection  of  substantives  in  the  neuter, 
there  is  but  one  form  of  the  word  to  express  its  most  simple 
relations  in  the  proposition,  which  form  it  also  has  when 
used  as  a  simple  appellation  (out  of  the  proposition).  In 
words,  which  to  the  imagination  conveyed  an  idea  of  per- 
sonality or  resemblance  to  it,  a  greater  prominence  being 
given  to  the  subjective  relation,  the  above  common  form 
was  divided  into  two,  for  instance,  magnum  into  magnu% 
and  magnum^  and  it  was  only  in  this  way  that,  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  a  peculiar  masculine  termination  originated 
through  the  formation  of  the  cases,  the  masculine  gender 
having  no  distinct  characteristic  of  its  own  independently 
of  this,  while  it  is  otherwise  with  the  generality  of  femi- 
nine words,  viz.  those  which  belong  to  the  open  form. 
The  form  which  in  the  neuter  belongs  both  to  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative,  and  which  in  the  other  genders  re- 
mains as  an  accusative  after  the  formation  of  the  nomina- 


tive,  is  itself  in  no  way  formed  by  tlie  addition  of  a  termi- 
nation or  suffix ;  it  is  the  word  without  any  relational  sign, 
the  theme  [calcar^  ver\  only  usually  somewhat  modified 
in  the  pronunciation.  In  the  open  substantives  (those  in 
u  and  a)  the  word  ends  with  the  obscure  and  weak  nasal 
sound,  in  Latin  with  w,  which  disappears   by  elision,  in 

Greek  with  j/,  the  parasitical  nature  of  which  as  a  final 
letter  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  v  e^eXKVa-ri.Kov.  In  the 
close  substantives  (of  the  third  declension)  no  such  soimd 
is  usually  appended  in  the  neuter,  but  one  of  two  final 
consonants  is  dropt  by  a  slovenliness  in  the  pronunciation 
{lac^  cor\  or  the  last  vowel  becomes  more  obscure  in  the 
close  syllable  {corpus^  rohur) ;  in  some  words  (in  most  ad- 
jectives) a  light  final  vowel  e  is  attached  to  the  consonant, 
e.  g.  rete^  forte ;  in  the  other  genders  on  the  contrary  this 
final  vowel  takes  also  the  nasal  sound,  consulem^  urbem  (in 

Greek  the  final  vowel  a  alone  is  attached  to  these  genders). 
That  we  have  nothing  here  before  us  but  euphonic  modifi- 
cations, is  shewn  both  by  the  relation  of  the  open  and  close 
words  in  the  neuter,  the  former  of  which  take  tw,  the  latter 
some  of  them  no  suffix,  and  others  ^,  and  by  that  of  the 
close  words  in  the  neuter  and  the  other  genders,  the  neuter 
having  either  no  termination  or  ^,  the  others  em  ;  and  this 
is  made  further  evident  by  the  nominative  function  of  the 
form  ending  in  m  in  the  open  neuter  words  {lignum)^  be- 
sides which  we  may  remark,  that  an  accusative  suffix,  as 
will  be  shewn  below,  is  completely  superfiuous.  The  re- 
jection of  the  euphonic  addition  where  the  utterance  was 
more  animated,  was  sufficient  to  form  the  nominative  in 
feminine  words  in  a,  and  in  some  close  masculine  and 
feminine  words,  which  by  the  loss  of  this  appendage  were 
further  exposed  to  the  weakening  and  dropping  of  the 
final  consonant  (sermo  for  sermony.    From  this  comparative 

^  *'  To  confirm  Ibis  view  of  tlic  accusative  being  nearly  allied  to  the 
nominative,  and  the  latter  only  a  special  termination  of  a  later  date,  I 
may  remark,  that  the  Italian  has  retained  the  word  in  an  accusative  form. 
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view  of  the  formation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  nominative 
and  accusative,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the 
whole  family  of  languages  to  which  these  belong,  it  follows 
first,  that  we  ought  to  place  the  two  cases  together,  that 
the  unity  of  the  neuter  may  not  be  broken  up  into  two  or 
(if  the  vocative  is  also  placed  separately)  three  forms.  In 
the  next  place  that  case  (the  accusative),  which  is  only 
the  theme  euphoniously  modified,  ought  not  to  be  inserted 
between  cases  which  are  formed  by  special  terminations 
of  their  own.  Hence  this  further  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  correct  arrangement,  that  the  simple  form  which 
in  the  plural  corresponds  to  the  dative  and  ablative  sin- 
gular is  not  divided  into  two  by  the  interposition  of  the 
accusative,  and  that  in  the  singular  too  the  forms  in  o  are 
not  separated  in  the  second  declension.  And  even  if  no 
importance  is  attached  to  a  correct  view  of  the  character 
of  these  forms  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  their  proper 
functions,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  on  behalf  of  the 
learner,  that  in  this  way  the  complicated  series,  signum^ 
sifffiiy  signOy  signum,  signum^  signo^  and  further,  signa^  sig- 
noruniy  signis^  signa^  signa^  signis^  is  reduced  to  the  more 
short  and  simple  one ;  signum^  signi^  signo  ;  signa^  signorum^ 
signis ;  an  arrangement  which  is  followed  by  all  gramma- 
fians  in  the  Greek  dual.  It  is  another  and  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage that  the  learner  is  thus  led  to  see  clearly  what  is 
often  lost  sight  of  even  by  the  authors  of  grammars,  viz. 
that  a  case  is  not  the  word  used  in  a  certain  construction, 
but  the  word  used  in  a  certain  form  hy  virtue  of  the  con- 
structiony  and  that  there  are  consequently,  in  fact,  no  more 
cases  in  a  language,  than  there  are  distinct  forms  of  cases'*. 

but  with  the  omission  of  the  nasal  sound,  domino  being  derived  from 
daminum,  and  ponte  from  pontem.  The  modem  Greek  exhibits  precisely 
similar  phenomena.  The  idea  that  the  forms  of  the  Italian  nouns  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  ablative  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  completely  exploded." 
^  *^  In  itself  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  assign  to  Latin  neuter  nouns  both 
the  nominative  and  the  accusative,  since  they  have  not  these  two  cases  : 
the  same  holds  good  of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural.     For  the  sake  of 


We  not  unfrequently  meet  with  writers  who  do  not  cor- 
rectly know  how  to  distinguish  between  what  is  marked 
in  a  language  by  peculiar  forms  of  inflection,  and  that 
which,  without  any  such  mark,  is  no  less  clearly  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  and  communicated  by  him  to 
the  hearer,  a  confusion  which  often  appears  in  speaking 
of  the  supposed  excellencies  and  deficiencies  of  different 
languages.  To  counteract  this  it  will  be  useful  to  under- 
stand distinctly  that  the  Latins  have  only  one  case  in  the 
plural  to  express  the  same  relations,  for  which  they  have 
two  in  the  singular,  the  dative  and  the  ablative,  and  that 
in  the  singular  itself  they  have  one  case  more  in  masculine 
and  feminine  than  in  neuter  nouns.  Further,  the  identity 
of  the  dative  and  ablative  in  the  plural  may  serve  to 
remind  us  that  the  cases  in  a  language  have  not  developed 
themselves  in  conformity  with  some  defined,  abstract  idea, 
and  that  the  original  signification  of  these  two  cases  in 
particular  was  distinguished  by  a  vague  limit,  which  only 
acquired  precision  by  degrees." 

"It  is  of  great  practical  moment,  that  the  accusative, 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  cases,  should  be  rightly  treated 
in  the  Syntax,  and  for  this  the  way  is  prepared  by  a 
correct  arrangement  in  the  first  part  of  the  Grammar. 
The  accusative  having  been  hitherto  placed  between  the 
dative  and  ablative  in  the  Etymology,  the  same  arrange- 
ment was  adhered  to  in  the  Syntax,  i.  e.  the  first  and  most 
important  definition  of  the  predicate  was  considered  after 
the  more  special  and  remote,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
relation  indicated  by  the  accusative  was  placed  exactly  in 
the  same  light  as  that  expressed  by  the  dative  and  ablative. 
Hence  when  efforts  were  made  in  more  recent  times  to  fix 
with  precision  the'  primary  signification  of  the  several  so- 

convenience  the  undiTided  case  is  designated  by  the  united  names  of  the 
two  forms,  into  'which  it  is  divided  in  the  other  genders  or  the  other 
number,  instead  of  a  distinct  name  of  its  own.  Still  more  does  this  hold 
of  the  vocative.'' 
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called  oblique  cases,  which  in  the  dative  'and  ablative  was 
rightly  found  to  consist  in  a  relation  of  place  and  the  direc- 
tion of  a  movement,  the  same  notion  was  transferred  to  the 
accusative,  and  it  was  said  to  designate  that  to  which  a 
motion  takes  place.  ITius  starting  with  that  use  of  the 
accusative  of  the  names  of  places  which  is  quite  subordi- 
nate and  special,  these  writers  in  effect  charged  the  lan- 
guage with  the  absurdity  of  designating  the  object  as  a 
point  out  of  the  action,  to  which  it  moves. — The  dative  and 
ablative  denote  ideas  which  are  considered  as  external  to 
the  action,  and  bear  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  primarily  a 
local  one,  and  designated  as  such ;  the  object,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concerned  in  the  action  no  less  than  the  subject. 
Here  there  is  no  relation  to  the  action  to  be  expressed,  and 
the  word  is  simply  added  to  the  verb  without  inflection. 
This  juxtaposition,  however,  is  also  made  use  of  in  some 
cases,  when  an  idea  is  not  represented  as  the  immediate 
object  of  an  action,  but  yet  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  predicate  as  well  as  its  own  bears  such  an 
obvious  relation  to  it,  that  any  special  form  to  express  it 
would  be  superfluous  (the  accusative  of  time  and  measure). 
The  prepositions  are  some  of  them  prefixed  to  the  unin- 
flected  word,  so  that  the  relation  is  expressed  by  the  pre- 
position alone,  some  are  combined  with  the  word  in  a  form 
which  of  itself  generally  indicates  a  certain  relation,  so  that 
in  the  case  of  prepositions  with  the  ablative  (in  Greek  with 
the  genitive  and  dative),  the  relation  is  expressed  in  a 
twofold  way. — A  case  being  formed  in  masculine  and  femi- 
nine nouns  to  express  the  subject,  the  accusative  remains 
as  the  word  without  any  further  grammatical  deflnition, 
than  that  it  is  not  the  subject  (or  predicative  word  with 
sum  or  a  passive  verb),  and  it  is  employed  whenever  there 
is  no  necessity  for  some  more  special  description. — By  the 
present  arrangement  the  Learner  is  at  once  introduced  to 
the  most  simple  method  of  completing  the  predicate,  and 
sees  the  connection  between  the  active  and  passive  forms 
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of  the  proposition ;  he  becomes  accustomed  not  to  look  for 
any  special  signification  indicated  by  the  form  when  he 
meets  with  the  accusative  as  an  object,  and  hence  easily 
connects  with  it  the  other  applications  of  the  same  case, 
haying  actually  here  before  him  the  same  undistinguished 
combination  which  recurs  in  those  languages  in  which  the 
forms  of  the  cases  (with  the  exception  of  the  genitive)  have 
been  given  up,  as,  for  example,  Danish  and  English,  only 
that  in  Latin  he  has,  in  all  but  the  neuter,  the  distinction 
of  the  nominative.  Consequently  he  does  not  miss  in  the 
neuter  a  form  to  correspond  to  that  employed  in  the  other 
genders." 

With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  vowels 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  the  English  schools  and  universities 
differ  not  only  from  the  Continental  usage,  but  also  from 
each  other),  the  author  recommends  that  the  long  and  short 
should  be  distinguished,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  cer- 
tainty and  precision.  Thus  the  o  in  sol  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  solitude^ 
but  like  that  in  ^ofe*,  the  second  o  in  honos  like  that  in 
honos^  while  oSj  oriSy  should  be  distinguished  in  pronuncia- 
tion from  oSy  ossis. 

In  the  typographical  execution  of  the  work,  regard  has 
been  had  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  by  printing  the 
observations,  and  those  paragraphs  which  are  adapted  only 
to  more  advanced  pupils,  in  a  smaller  type.  It  might  be 
well,  however,  to  restrict  the  first  course  within  still  nar- 
rower limits  than  those  thus  pointed  out,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  forms  may  be  acquired  as  soon  as  possible.    Professor 

*  The  most  usual  practice  in  this  country  is  to  pronounce  sol  as  if  it 
were  short  {sdl)^  and  the  same  vowel  in  sdleo  as  if  it  were  long  (soleo)^ 
the  pronunciation  being  thus  regulated,  in  many  instances,  not  by  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  vowel,  but  by  the  division  of  the  syllables.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  this  very  much  tends  to  hinder  the 
acquisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  prosody.  On  this  subject,  so  far  as 
it  applies  to  the  Greek  language,  the  reader  may  consult  Buttmann  with 
advantage. 


translator's  preface/  xi 

Madvig  considers,  and  it  is  the  opinion,  be  it  remembered, 
of  one  who  is  at  once  an  able  scholar,  and  himself  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  education,  that  the  study  of  Latin  is 
commonly  commenced  too  early.  "  The  object,"  he  remarks, 
"  is  a  remote  and  difficult  one,  for  which  the  learner  is  not 
yet  prepared  by  those  which  are  nearer  and  easier  of  accom- 
plishment, it  is  therefore  acquired  but  slowly,  and  for  a 
long  time  with  a  certain  indistinctness  and  confusion,  which 
are  removed  with  difficulty  at  a  later  period :  the  student 
has  to  go  through  the  hands  of  many  instructors,  and  be- 
comes wearied  of  the  task,  without  having  acquired  any 
clear  and  definite  views.  Begin  teaching  Latin  a  few  years 
later  (say  at  the  age  of  twelve),  but  then  with  concentrated 
energy  and  with  habits  of  learning  and  application  already 
formed,  and  as  favourable  a  result  would  be  obtained  with 
less  irksomeness  to  the  pupil." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  learner  should  make  use  of 
a  reading-book  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the  two  first 
declensions.  Even  before  he  has  learned  the  verbal  in- 
fiection  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  imderstanding  short 
and  easy  sentences,  the  verb  being  put  in  the  third  person 
of  the  present  indicative,  and  the  signification  of  this  form 
explained  without  any  further  analysis. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Iif  preparing  the  present  Edition  for  the  Press,  the  translation 
has  been  carefully  revised  throughout,  and  compared,  wherever  a 
doubt  presented  itself,  with  the  original  German.  In  this  way  a 
few  inaccuracies  have  been  corrected,  while  passages  which  ap- 
peared obscure  or  ambiguous  have  been  expressed,  it  is  hoped, 
with  greater  precision  and  perspicuity.  Some  additional  examples, 
for  which  the  Translator  alone  is  responsible,  have  been  added  in 
the  Notes,  and  are  distinguished  by  brackets.  Should  they  be 
considered  of  little  value  or  importance,  they  can,  at  least,  easily 
be  passed  over.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  favourable  reception  the  book  has  met  with  from  Eng- 
lish Scholars,  and  the  progress  which,  though  it  has  had  several 
established  rivals  to  contend  with,  it  is  evidently  making  in  our 
Schools  and  Universities. 
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LATIN    GRAMMAR. 


§.  1.  Latin  GRAAfHAB  {Grammatica  Latino)  teaches  the  Form 
of  Latin  Words,  and  their  Combination  in  a  sentence.  It  is 
divided  into  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Latin  Metre,  or  the  rules; 
for  the  structure  of  Latin  verse,  will  be  treated  as  supplementary 
to  the  Grammar. 

Ohs,  The  remaining  part  of  Latin  philology  relates  to  the  signification 
of  separate  words,  and  is  comprised  in  Dictionaries  (Lexica). 

§.  2.  The  Latin  lang^uage  was  formerly  spoken  by  the  Romans,  first  in 
a  part  of  Central  Italy,  and  subsequently  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  in 
other  countries  which  they  had  subjugated  ;  at  present  it  is  known  only 
from  books  and  other  written  monuments  of  this  nation. 

The  oldest  Latin  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  were  composed 
about  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  6th  century  after  that 
epoch  the  language  became  entirely  extinct,  being  thoroughly  corrupted 
and  mixed  with  their  own  tongues  by  foreign  nations  who  had  migrated 
into  the  Roman  territories.  By  these  means  various  new  languages  (as 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese)  were  gradually  formed.  The  nu- 
merous authors,  who  have  written  in  Latin  in  later  times,  learned  it  as  a 
dead  language. 

During  the  long  period  above  specified  the  language  underwent  many 
changes,  not  only  in  the  number  of  words,  and  in  their  significations, 
forms,  and  combinations,  but  partially  also  in  the  pronunciation.  In  this 
Grammar  it  is  for  the  most  part  represented  as  it  was  spoken  and  written 
during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Roman  literature,  from  about  the  time 
of  Caesar  and  Cicero  till  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  (This  period 
is  commonly  termed  the  golden  eye  of  the  langua;^e,  and  the  following,  to 
about  120  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  silver  age,) 

Obs,  The  Latin  language  is  primarily  most  nearly  related  to  the  Greek, 
and  from  this  also  it  borrowed  many  terms  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Greeks.  Further,  both  languages  belong  to  the  same 
stem,  from  which  the  German  and  Northern  tongues,  with  many  others, 
have  sprung ;  as  the  ancient  Sanscrit,  now  totally  extinct,  in  India,  and 
the  Zend  in  Persia.  All  these  languages  are  designated  by  the  common 
name  of  Indo-Germanic  or  Japhetic. 

ETYMOLOGY. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


§.  8.  Etymology  treats  1.  Of  the  Sounds,  of  which  words  con- 
sist, and  their  Pronunciation.  £.  Of  the  Inflection  of  words, 
and  8.  Of  their  Derivation  and  Composition. 

I.    Of  Pronunciation. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Letters. 

§.  4.  The  Latin  language  is  written  with  twenty-three  Letters 
{Ktterae),  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,/,  g,  A,  t,  {j),  A,  /,  m,  n,  o,  p,  y,  r,  8,  t,  u,  {v), 
w,  y,  z  {zeta).  The  consonants  which  have  an  affinity  with  the 
vowels  f  and  u,  viz.  j  [i  consonans)  and  v  {u  consonans),  were  writ- 
ten by  the  Romans  like  those  vowels  {v  for  u  as  well  as  for  v). 
These  vowels  and  consonants  are  now  usually  distinguished  in 
writing.  The  letters  y  and  z  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Roman 
characters,  and  are  employed  only  in  Greek  words,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Latins  at  a  later  period  {litterae  Graecae). 

Obs,  1.  The  Romans  made  no  distinction  between  large  and  small 
letters.  Aecording  to  the  present  usage  large  initial  letters  are  usually 
employed  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  and  in  proper  names, 
with  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  derived  from  them. 

Ohs,  2.  The  Latin  characters,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  were  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician. 

§.  5.  a.  The  vowels  {litterae  vocales)  were  pronounced  partly 
short  (with  a  sharp  utterance,  broken  off  by  a  movement  of  the 
organs  of  speech),  partly  long  (with  a  broad,  continuous  sound), 
but  this  difference  of  pronunciation  is  not  discriminated  in  writing. 

Oh8.  1.  In  elementary  books  (as,  for  example,  in  this  Grammar)  the 
long  vowels  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  ~,  and  the  short  by  "'y  placed 
over  them.  (The  sign  denotes  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  is  placed 
was  pronounced  sometimes  long  and  sometimes  short.)  Anciently  a  long 
vowel  VFas  sometimes  distinguished  by  reduplication.  The  long  i  was  also 
expressed  by  ei  {heie  for  hie,  as  it  was  always  pronounced,  ei^^  arteis). 
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Obi.  2.  J  is  a  consonant  (^J)  at  the  beginning  of  Latin  words  before 
every  other  yowel,  except  in  the  participle  tens.  So  also  in  the  middle 
of  words  between  two  vowels,  {major,  PompejtiSy  but  Gdi),  except  in 
ienuia,  tenuior^  aasiduior^  (in  the  Greek  names  Achaja,  Ch'ajus,  Maja, 
Ajax,  Troja,  but  Traius).  Before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  Greek 
words  it  is  a  vowel  {i-amhua). 

Ohs.  3.  Z7is  a  consonant  {v)  at  the  beginning  of  words  before  a  vowel 
(vado)^  and  in  the  middle  of  words  between  two  vowels  (avidui)^  also 
after  ng,  I,  and  r,  when  u  does  not  belong  to  the  termination  of  inflection 
{angviiy  soho,  arvum,  but  colui\  and  in  some  words  after  the  initial  9 
{wadeoy  tvams,  tvescOj  Svetonius),  In  compound  words  it  follows  the 
same  rule  as  in  the  simple,  e.  g.  e-ruo.  After  v  it  was  the  old  usage  to 
pronoimoe  and  write  o  in  the  place  of  u,  e.  g.  iervoi  for  iervus,  divom  for 
dwum^  and  in  some  words  o  for  «,  e.  g.  vosier,  vortex,  for  vester,  vertex 

Obi.  4.  For  the  sake  of  the  verse  the  poets  sometimes  give  to  »,  after  a 
consonant,  the  sound  of  j,  and  to  u  that  of  v,  e.  g.  abjes,  consiljum,  genva^ 
tenvia^  for  abies,  conailium,  genua,  tenuia.  Conversely  they  resolve  v  into 
u,  as  eu-^mue  instead  of  svemue,  and  frequently  after  I  {eilu-a,  dUaolu-o^ 
dusolu-endua.     This  is  called  diaer^eie  (resolution)  *• 

Obs,  6.  In  some  cases  the  pronunciation  wavered  between  two  cognate 
vowels,  or  varied  at  different  periods,  which  also  led  to  a  variation  in  the 
orthography,  e.  g.  in  classes  and  elassis  (accus.  plur.),  heri  and  here, 
jesterdaj^fieiendus  and  faciundus.  In  some  few  words  and  forms,  where 
I  was  both  spoken  and  written  at  a  later  period,  the  sound  of  U  was 
formerly  predominant  (even  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Caesar),  e.  g. 
lubet  for  lUfet,  optumus  for  optimus. 

b.  Of  the  compound  vowel  sounds  (Diphthongs)  those  commonly 
met  with  are  ae,  oe,  and  au ;   eu  (which  has  nearly  the  sound  of  ev) 
'^occurs  only  in  a  few  words  (hetis,  heu,  eheu,  ceu,  seu,  neu,  neuter,  neutu 
qvam)  ;  ei  only  in  the  interjection  hei;  ui  in  huie  and  cui,  and  in  the  in- 
terjection hui. 

Obs.  1.  Ae  originated  in  at,  as  it  was  also  written  in  the  earliest  times, 
oeinoi.  In  pronunciation  oe  had  some  resemblance  to  u  {poena,  punire). 
These  Diphthongs  correspond  to  the  Greek  at,  and  oi  {Hecataeus,  FhiU' 
taerus,  Oeta). 

Obs.  2.  In  words  adopted  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greek,  ct  is  expressed 
before  consonants  by  t,  before  vowels  by  i  or  ^  {Heraclltus,  Nuclides,  Aru 
stogUon,  SclSpsis:  Dareus,  and  Darius^  Alexandria  and  Alexandria,  Aris^ 
Melius  and  Aristateleus). 

Obs.  3.  In  some  words  the  pronunciation  and  orthography  waver 


*  The  word  diaeresis  is  Greek,  as  well  as  the  names  synaloephe,  synaeresis,  synizesis, 
eethlipiis,  and  syncope,  which  odcnr  in  the  ensuing  paragraphs. 
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between  ae  and  e  (aaeculum,  aaepire,  taeter^  are  better  than  seculum^  &c., 
heres  better  than  haeres),  in  others  between  o  ?  and  e  {/ecundus,  femina, 
fenus^  fetus)^  in  others  again  between  <ie  and  oe  {caelum^  caeruleus^ 
nuiereo)  ;  in  ohscoenus  between  all  three  forms.  Au  and  o  were  also 
interchanged  in  some  words  {plaudo,  plodo^  Claudius^  Clodius),  A  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  such  forms  as  are  most  sanctioned  by  ancient 
inscriptions. 

c.  The  following  remarks  apply  to  the  permutation  of  the  vowels 
as  resulting  from  the  inflection^  derivation,  and  composition  of 
words. 

If  the  radical  vowel  be  lengthened  in  the  inflection,  a  is  generally 
changed  into  e  {dgo-egi).  If  the  radical  vowel  be  weakened  by  ai? 
addition  before  the  word,  ae  is  often  changed  into  t  (laedo,  illid* ' 
a  into  i,  if  the  syllable  be  open  (i.  e.  ending  in  a  vowel),  and  into  ^, 
if  it  be  close  (i.  e.  ending  in  a  consonant),  e.  %,  facto,  perft-cio,  per- 
fec'tus ;  ^  in  an  open  syllable  is  often  changed  into  if  {teneo,  con^ 
iineo,  but  conten-tus ;  nomen,  nomunis ;  semen,  but  seminarium ; 
before  r  it  remains  unchanged,  e.  g.  affero,  congero,  from  fero, 
gero) ;  conversely  i  is  changed  into  e  in  a  close  syllable,  e.  g.  judex 

from  the  theme  judic.    0  in  an  open  syllable  often  becomes  u  in  a 
close  one,  e.  g.  in  adolesco,  adultus ;  colo,  cultus ;  ebur,  eboris ;  cor- 
pus,  corporis.     U  often  takes  the  place  of  other  vowels  before  / 
{pello, pepuli ;  scalpo,  exsculpo;  familia,  famulus), 

§.  6.  When  two  consecutive  vowels  are  to  be  separated  and  pronounced 
distinctly,  a  kind  of  hesitation  (hiatus^  gap)  is  produced  in  the  utterance, 
especially  if  one  vowel  concludes  a  word  and  the  other  comn^ences  one 
(e.  g.  contra  audentior).  Hence  in  reading  verse  the  former  vowel  is 
regularly  omitted  without  regard  to  the  quantity,  which  is  termed  elisio 
(striking  out),  or  synaloephe  (blending) ;  e.  g.  saper*  aude  for  saperif  aude^ 
Qvoqv*  et  for  qvoqv(S  ety  Dardanid'e  muris  for  Dardanidas  e  muris,  ultr* 
Asiam  for  ultrd  Asiam.  The  same  takes  place  if  the  second  word  begins 
with  h,  or  the  first  ends  in  tn,  e.  g.  toller'  humo  for  tollere  humo^  mult* 
ille  for  multum  ille ;  see  §.  8  and  9.  (For  the  exceptions  compare 
§.  502  b.)  Without  doubt  something  like  this  occurred  in  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation. 

Obs,  1.  It  often  happens  also,  that  in  the  formation  and  inflection  of 
words,  what  were  originally  two  vowels  are  contracted  into  a  long  vowel 
-or  diphthong,  especially  when  a  or  0  is  followed  by  another  vowel, 
or  the  same  vowel  repeated  twice,  e.  g.  cqgo  from  cddgo,  tibJcen  from 
tibXtceny  mensae  from  mefisai,  Sometimes  only  one  vowel  was  pro- 
^nounced,  though  two  were  written  (deest,  deerunt).     In  some  cases,  con- 
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trary  to  the  prose  usage,  the  poets  allow  themselves  to  combine  two 
Towels  into  one  sound  (by  aynaerhis  or  synizesiSj  sinking  together),  as 

ilem,  deinde,  proinde,  quoad,  particularly  e  with  f ,  a,  and  o,  in  words,  the 

nominative  of  which  ends  in  etu,  ea,  or  eum,  e.  g.  alvei,  cerea,  aureo,  as 

well  as  anteis^  anteitt  from  the  verb  anteeo.     The  old  Comic  writers 

(Plautus  and  Terence)  go  much  further  in  this  (quia^  &c.). 

Ohs.  2.  In  the  interrogative  particle  nif  attached  to  the  end  of  words 
the  vowel  was  sometimes  left  out  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation,  even 
before  a  consonant  (e.  g.  nostin\  qvaeso)  ;  in  this  case  the  final  s  is  also 
omitted  in  the  second  person  sing.  pres.  of  some  verbs,  and  in  satis  {viden* 
for  videsne,  audiri  for  audisne^  aatirC  for  satisne). 

§•  7.  Of  the  Consonants  {litterae  consonantes)  some  are  mutes 
(mutae)  b,  c,  {k,  g,)  d,  f,  g,  p,  t,  which  have  an  abrupt  sound,  some 
liquids  {liqvidae),  I,  m,  n,  r,  which  (particularly  /  and  r)  may  be 
easily  attached  to  a  preceding  consonant.  To  these  may  also  be 
added  the  sibilant  {littera  sibilans)  s.  X  is  a  double  letter  for 
cs,  z  (Oreek)  for  sd. 

Of  the  mute  consonants  c  {k^  g,)  and  g  are  palatals  {palatinae), 
p  and  b  labials  [labiates),  t  and  d  dentals  {dentales).  Some  have 
a  harder  and  rougher  pronunciation  (c,  p,  t,  tenttes,)  some  a  softer 
and  with  somewhat  of  an  aspiration  {b,  g,  d,  which,  in  relation  to 
those  which  have  the  strongest  aspiration,  ch,  ph,  thy  are  called 
mediae).  jP approaches  nearly  to  the  labials^  but  has  at  the  same 
time  somewhat  of  a  dental  sound. 

§.  8.  With  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  particular  con- 
sonants it  may  be  observed,  that  c  was  always  pronounced  by  the 
ancients  like  k,  or  with  only  a  slight  modification  of  that  sound  (in 
doces  as  in  doctus,  in  accipis  as  in  capis).  At  a  very  late  period^ 
when  the  language  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  that  pronun- 
ciation came  into  vogue  which  is  now  usual  in  Germany,  viz.  of 
giving  c  before  e,  t,  y,  ae,  oe,  eu,  the  sound  of  ts  (compare  ti),  A 
peculiar  variety  of  the  sound  c  was  qv  {qu),  which  is  reckoned  as 
one  consonant,  as  inqvilinus  from  incolo.  The  subordinate  sound 
was  occasionally  dropped  in  some  words  {qvotidie  and  cotidie,  as  it 
was  often  pronounced  and  written,  coqvus  and  coats).  Before  a 
consonant  qv  is  either  changed  simply  into  c,  as  in  relicttis,  coon 
{coc-M)  from  relinqvo,  coqvo,  or  in  some  cases  into  cu,  as  in  secutus 
from  seqvor.  If  in  the  inflection  u  would  have  to  stand  after  qvy  the 
Latins  pronounced  and  wrote  either  cm,  or  quo  (according  to  §.  5.  a. 
'Ohs.  3.),  as  sectmtur  or  seqvontur;  at  a  later  period  however  they  wrote 
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^vtfffi,  and,  according  to  the  present  usage,  aegvuntuTy  relinqvuntur, 
(ConcuHo,  from  qvatio.) 

K  was  only  used  in  a  few  words  as  an  initial  letter  before  a,  especiall j 
in  abbreviations,  K.^=s,Kae80  (a  praenomen),  K.  or  Kah=^Kalendae, 

Ti  is  now  pronounced  before  yowels  like  tsi^,  except  after  8  and  / 
{jtutior,  mixtio,  Attius),  in  the  lengthened  passive  infinitive  {patier), 
and  in  Greek  words  {Isocraitus=l8ocrateus,  Boeotia)  ;  but  this  pro- 
nunciation dates  from  a  very  recent  period.  Thus  in  the  later  pro- 
nunciation ti  before  a  vowel^  and  ct,  came  to  have  the  same  sounds 
and  were  occasionally  interchanged  in  writing,  e.  g.  in  the  deri- 
vative ending  ciiis  {patricius,  suppositidus), 

M  3SB,  final  consonant,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  had  an  obscure 
and  scarcely  audible  sound,  on  which  account  it  is  dropped  in 
reading  verse  (by  ecthUpais,  squeezing  out),  together  with  the 
vowel  which  precedes  it,  precisely  as  if  that  terminated  the  word 
{veniur'  excidio  for  veniurum  excidio,  need'  etiam  for  necdum 
etiam).     See  §.  6. 

M  and  n  are  related  in  such  a  way  (as  nasal  sounds)  that  m  if 
heard  before  m,  b,  and  p,  but  n  before  the  remaining  consonants 
(comburo;  but  concipio,  condo;  turn,  but  tunc).  Before  the  en- 
clitic particles  ne  and  que  m  is  retained  {deorumne,  hominumqve). 
Before  c  {q)  and  g,  n  had  the  same  sound  as  in  the  English  word 
hnff. 

R  now  stands  in  many  Latin  words  where  there  was  formerly  an 
8,  since  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  words  (such  as 
guae80,  vaM8,  &c.,  from  va8,  a8inu8y  mUer),  have  changed  8  between 
two  vowels  into  r  {Papirius,  Veturius^  for  Papisius,  Veiu8iu8,  arbO' 
rem  for  arbo8em,  gero  for  ge80^  whence ^e9^,  oris  for  o*w,  from  cw).  S 
however  always  remains  unchanged,  when  another  consonant  has 
been  dropt  before  it  {dimai  for  dividsi,  from  divido),  or  when  it 
begins  the  last  part  of  a  compound  word  {de-silio). 

§•  9.  H  is  not  a  consonant,  but  the  sign  of  a  guttural  aspiration 
{aspiraiio)  of  the  vowel,  so  that  two  vowels  with  an  h  between  them 
are  considered  as  immediately  following  each  other,  and  the  elision 
of  a  final  vowel  is  not  prevented  by  h  (§•  6).  Hence  some  words 
with  h  between  two  vowels  are  occasionally  contracted  {nihil  and 
nil,  prehendo  and  prendo,  vehemem  and  vemena).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  some  words  h  was  sometimes  prefixed,  and  at  other  times 
omitted  {arundo,  harundo,  ave,  have,  hedera,  edera,  heru8,  erua). 

*  In  England  ci,  ti,  and  si  coming  before  a  Towel  in  Latin  worda  are  genendly  uro- 
nounced  Uke  ahi.  ©       ^  /  r- 
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In  tbe  earliest  times  the  eonsonants  were  scarcely  ever  aspirated 
(pronounced  with  A):  afterwards  this  was  done  in  Greek  words 
{fheiourus,  ekphanttis,  delphinus),  and  in  those  of  barbarous  origin 
{rheda),  but  only  in  very  few  genuine  Latin  words^  as  brachiumf 
pukher,  triumphui  {sepukkrum  is  incorrect)^  and  in  some  proper 
names,  as  Ceiheffus,  Gracchus. 

§.  10.  A  regard  for  Euphony  and  convenience  of  pronunciation 
has  often  much  influence  on  the  consonants  in  words,  and  leads  to 
alterations  in  them. 

At  the  end  of  words  (as  a  final  consonant)  no  consonant  is 
doubled  (we  have  therefore  mel,  fel,  although  the  gen.  is  mellis, 
fellis) :  no  consonant  is  doubled  before  another  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  except  a  mute  before  a  liquid  {effluo;  hxxifalsum  from  fatlo^ 
cursum  from  curro).  Yet  among  the  words  compounded  with  the 
prepositions  trans  and  ex  {ecs)  we  sometimes  find  transscribo,  and 
frequently  exspecto,  exstinguo  {ecsspecto)  for  expecto,  extinguo.  A 
consonant  has  sometimes  been  dropt  from  the  end  of  a  word 
which  has  no  termination  of  inflection  {sermo,  sermonis,  cor,  cordis, 
lac,  lactis). 

Changes  take  place  more  especially  when  consonants  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  are  brought  together,  either  by  composition,  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  termination  of  inflection  or  derivation. 

Before  a  liquid  a  tenuis  is  often  changed  into  the  corresponding 
media  {jnegUgens  from  nec)^  and  a  media  before  a  tenuis  or  s  into 
the  corresponding  tenuis,  in  the  pronunciation,  though  not  always 
in  writing.  (6  before  t  and  s  always  becomes  c,  actus ^  from  ago, 
unxi  {unC'Si)  from  m^o,  and  i  before  t  and  s  generally  becomes /?, 
scriptus,  scripsi,  yet  we  find  both  obtineo  and  optineo,  absens,  ob^ 
sideo,  urbs,) 

Sometimes  (by  assimilation)  a  consonant  was  completely  changed 
into  that  which  succeeded  it  {d,  /,  and  b  into  s  in  cessi,  fossum,  pas* 
sus,  fassus,  jussi,  from  cedo,  fodio,  patior,  fateor,  jubeo,  d  into  c  in 
gmcqvam,  gvicqvid,  n  and  r  into  I  in  corolla,  agellus,  from  corona, 
ager),  especially  the  final  consonant  of  the  prepositions  {attingo 
from  ad  and  tango),  in  which  case  however  the  change  was  often 
not  distinguished  in  writing  (compare  §.  173  and  204,  Obs.  1.). 
Sometimes  one  consonant  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  following 
one,  particularly  d  and  t  to  s,  e.  g.  divisi  for  divid-si,  from  divido, 
mans  for  monts,  nox  for  nocts  (genitive  noct'is),flexi  {or  flectsi. 

§.  11.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  a  vowel  is  some- 
times inserted  between  two  consonants  {e  in  ager,  gen.  agri,  u  in 
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vinculum,  whicli  was  also  pronounced  vinclum).  On  the  other  hand^ 
a  vowel  was  sometimes  left  out  in  familiar  discourse,  and  here 
and  there  in  writing  (by  syncope,  abbreviation),  e.  g.  dextra  for 
dextera,  consumpse  (instead  of  consumpssse,  §•  10),  for  consumpsisse* 
Abbreviations  of  this  kind  are  frequent  in  the  Comic  writers. 

Ohs.  The  oldest  pronunciation  of  all  nations  shews  itself  inclined  to  cer- 
tain combinations  of  sound  and  averse  to  others,  and  particular  sounds  are 
somewhat  modified  by  nations  of  kindred  origin.  The  pronunciation  too 
alters  very  much  before  the  introduction  of  written  language.  These  are 
the  causes  of  certain  variations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation,  e.  g. 
in  the  sounds  v  undfy  in  m  and  y  as  final  consonants,  in  the  aspiration 
(which  stands  at  the  commencement  of  several  words  in  Greek  which  in 
Latin  begin  with  s,  e.  g.  (mtp,  super ^  vjr6,  sub^  vkrj^  silva,  Isy  sus).  Hence 
also  arise  other  variations  in  several  particular  words  which  were  originally 
identical :  e.  g.  an  initial  consonant  has  been  dropt  in  Latin  in  uro  (irvp, 
comburo)  nnd  folio  (<r^aXXa>),  and  in  Greek  in  rpiC<o  (strido).  Such  modi- 
fications in  the  pronunciation  and  form  of  words  shew  themselves  also  in 
the  inflection,  which  has  sometimes  preserved  traces  of  an  older  form  of 
the  word,  e.  g./tm,  struxi,  fromfluo,  struo. 

§.  12.  The  orthography  of  the  Romans  was  somewhat  undeter- 
mined, even  at  the  same  period,  since  some  invariably  followed  the 
pronunciation,  which  again  in  some  words  and  forms  was  not  quite 
definite  and  distinct  (e.  g.  in  ttrbes  or  urbis  as  the  ace.  pL).  Others 
on  the  contrary  in  compound  or  derivative  words  looked  more  to 
their  origin  (e.g.  iamqvam,  numqvam,  although  they  were  pronounced 
as  tanqvam  or  nunqvam)  or  adhered  to  an  orthography  which  had 
been  once  adopted,  though  it  might  be  no  longer  conformable  to 
the  pronunciation  then  in  vogue.  Far  greater  was  the  diversity  ' 
in  the  orthography  of  different  periods,  inasmuch  as  the  pronun- 
ciation also  underwent  many  changes.  On  the  whole  it  is  now  best 
and  safest  to  follow  the  orthography  of  the  later  Eoman  gramma- 
rians, which  corresponds  to  the  pronunciation  of  that  day,  or  to  a 
gradually  established  usage.  In  doubtful  cases  we  shall  often  find 
what  is  right  by  considering  the  origin  of  the  words,  and  what  may 
from  thence  be  probably  inferred  as  to  their  pronunciation  (e.  g. 
condicio  from  condicere).  But  in  editions  of  the  works  of  the  older 
writers,  e.  g.  Cicero  and  Virgil,  the  antiquated  orthography  is  re- 
tained in  many  words,  e.  g.  divom,  volt  (§.  5.  a.  Obs.  3). 

§.  13.  In  the  writings  of  the  ancients  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
lines  were  not  divided  accurately  according  to  the  syllables  {syl- 
labae).  A  consonant  between  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  vowel^ 
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with  which  it  is  also  combined  in  the  pronunciation ;  of  two  or 
more  consonants  the  last^  or  if  they  can  begin  a  Latin  word,  the 
two  last  go  with  the  following  voweli  the  other  or  others  with  the 
preceding  {pa'triSffa-seia,  effluo,  perfec-tus,  emp-tus).  Tlie  double 
letter  a?,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  preceding,  partly  to  the  fol- 
lowing vowel,  is  best  connected  with  the  preceding.  In  words  com- 
pounded with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposition  is 
not  separated  from  it  {ab-eo,  ad-eo,  praeter-eo,  soprod-eo,  red-eo), 

Obs.  1.  latin  words  cannot  begin  with  any  other  combinations  of  con- 
sonants than  with  a  mute  followed  by  I  or  r,  or  s  with  a  tenuis  («0,  ep,  st)^ 
or  s  with  a  tenuis  and  r  or  2  {splendor,  scribo,  tpretus,  stratus).  Yet  wo 
findyfiartf#  and  (rarely)  gnavuSy  gnatus. 

Obs.  2.  Yet  according  to  a  very  prevalent  usage  the  words  are  in  many 
books  so  divided,  that  all  those  consonants  likewise,  which  can  begin  a 
word  in  Greek,  and  all  mutes  with  liquids  (even  if  they  cannot  begin  a 
Greek  word,  e.  g.  grn),  and,  lastly,  similar  combinations  of  two  mutes 
(e.  g.  gd  and  ct)  are  attached  to  the  syllabic  following  (i-gnis,  (hmnis, 
ra-ptus,  Ca-dmus,  ipse,  scri-psi,  Le-sboSj  a-gmen.  Daphne,  rhg-thmus, 
smara^gdus). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Measure  of  the  Syllables  and  Accentuation  {Prosody)^, 

§.  14.  The  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  varies  according  to  the 
duration  of  the  sound  (the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  quantitas  sylla^ 
barum)  and  the  accentuation  {accentus).  As  the  ancients  them- 
selves pronounced,  the  first  distinction,  according  to  which  the 
position  of  the  accent  is  also  regulated  in  Latin,  was  the  clearest 
and  most  perceptible,  and  on  this  Euphony  depends  both  in  prose 
and  verse  :  at  the  present  day  (as  in  our  own  and  in  modem  lan- 
guages generally),  the  difference  of  accent  only  is  commonly  heard 
distinctly  and  indeed  more  strongly  than  was  the  case  with  the 
ancients,  while  the  difference  of  quantity  is  only  observable  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  not  in  the  continued  sequence  of  the  syllables. 

§.  15.  Some  syllables  are  long,  some  short;  to  the  first  is  at- 
tributed twice  the  duration  {mora)  of  the  last ;  a  very  few  only  are 
doubtful  {ancipites)j  so  that  they  may  be  pronounced  either  way. 
A  syllable  is  long  either  by  nature,  when  its  vowel  has  of  itself  the 

^  The  Greek  word  irpotq^(a  (properly  an  accompanying  tong,  a  tone  accompanying 
the  pronunciation)  signified  first  the  accentuation,  but  at  a  later  period  it  was  used  also 
to  denote  the  quantity  (length  or  shortness)  of  the  syllables,  and  the  rules  relating  to  it 

C 
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longy  broad  pronunciation^  e.  g.  sol,  irddo  (§.  5  a),  or  by  the  posi- 
tion (positio)  of  the  vowel,  when  on  account  of  two  or  more  follow- 
ing consonants  a  vowel  which  is  in  itself  short  must  be  sustained 
for  a  longer  time^  e.  g.  the  first  syllable  in  ossis. 

Ohs,  1.  In  the  old  pronunciation  it  was  distinctly  heard  whether  a 
vowel  before  two  or  more  consonants  was  long  in  itself,  without  any  re- 
ference to  position,  (as  in  mons,  gintis,  pax,  gen.  pdciSj  est  for  Mit),  or 
whether  the  vowel  itself  was  short  and  the  syllable  consequently  only 
long  by  position  (as  in  fas,  gen.  fdcis,  (Sst  from  sum) :  but  we  are  often 
not  acquainted  with  this  distinction,  since  we  have  generally  no  other 
means  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  syllables  than  from  the  usage  of  the 
poets,  where  it  makes  no  difference  what  is  the  nature  of  the  vowel  pro- 
vided there  be  position. 

Ohs,  2.  To  pronounce  a  syllable  long  is  called  producere  sylldbam,  to 
pronounce  it  short  corripere  syllaham. 

§.  16.  a.  All  Diphthongs  are  long. 

Ohs,  The  Diphthong  cte  in  prae  is  shortened  before  a  vowel  in  com- 
pound words,  e.  g.  praeacutus,  but  in  all  other  (Greek)  words  it  is  always 

long,  even  before  a  vowel,  e.  g.  Aeolides,  Aeetes. 

b.  Every  vowel  before  another  vowel  in  the  same  word  (even 
if  an  A  be  interposed^  §.  9)  is  pronounced  short  {deus,  contrdho, 
adv^ho). 

From  this  rule  are  excepted 

1.  e  before  i  after  a  vowel  in  the  genitive  and  dative  of  the  fifth  de- 
clension {diei,  h\xtfid<^, 

2.  a  in  the  resolved  genitive  in  di  in  the  first  declension  {mensai), 

3.  t  in  the  genitives  in  ius  {alius,  &c.). 

4.  a  and  e  before  %  in  the  vocative  of  proper  names  in  jus  in  the  second 
declension,  {Oai,  Pompei), 

5.  The  first  vowel  in  the  interjections  eheu  and  ohe  (but  also  6he\  in 
the  adjective  dlus,  sometimes  in  the  proper  name  Diana  (more  fi:«quently 
Diana),  and  in  all  the  forms  from  fid,  except  fierem  {fieres,  &c.)  and 
fteri, 

6.  Greek  words,  in  which  the  vowel  retains  the  quantity  which  it  has 
in  Greek,  der,  eos,  herous,  Meneldus.  In  such  words  therefore  e  and  i  are 
long  before  another  vowel,  when  rj  or  «  occur  in  the  Greek  (Briseis^ 
Medea,  Aeneas,  Alexandria  or  Alexandria,  JEpicureus,  Spandeus  ;  chorea 
alone  is  sometimes  chorda)  ;   on  the  other  hand  they  are  short,  when  the 

Greek  has  c  or  c  {id^,  philosophta).     But  we  find  aeademia  (nKabrjfiia). 
Ohs.  At  the  end  of  a  word  a  long  vowel  or  ae  may  sometimes  be  short- 
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ened  in  verse  before  a  vowel  following,  instead  of  being  elided.   Compare 
§.  502  b. 

§.  17.  Those  vowels  in  the  middle  of  words  which  have  origi- 
nated from  contraction  and  syncope  are  long  {cogo  from  cddgo, 
malo  from  mag^dlo,  tibicen  from  tibficen,  junior  from  juvenior). 

§.  18.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  words  which  are 
not  monosyllables  cannot  be  determined  by  rules ;  but  the  radical 
syllables  and  their  vowels  retain  the  same  quantity  in  all  inflec- 
tions of  the  word^  and  in  all  its  derivatives  and  compounds^  even  if 
the  vowel  be  changed  into  another  cognate  vowel^  e.  g.  mater,  md* 
temus;  pater,  pdtemus;  scribo,  scribere,  scriba,  conscribere;  amo, 
Urnor,  amicus,  dmicUia,  inHmicitiae ;  cddo,  incido ;  caedo,  incido.  In 
the  same  way  the  vowel  of  a  particular  form  of  inflection  retains 
the  same  quantity  in  the  further  modifications  of  this  form^  and  in 
the  words  derived  from  it^  e.  g.  docebam,  docebamus,  docebamini ; 
amdtus,  amaturus;  monitum,  admonUio. 

From  this  rule  are  excepted 

1.  Inflections:  a.  Perfects  in  t  formed  without  reduplication^  which 
lengthen  the  first  syllable,  miless  one  vowel  stands  before  another :  see 
§.  103  b:  b.  Perfects  and  supines,  (with  the  forms  derived  from  them,) 
in  which  the  last  radical  consonant  of  the  verb  has  been  dropped  before 
si,  sum,  turn  (divtdoj  divisi,  divisum;  video,  visum;  mdveo,  motum;  cddo, 
edsum) :  c.  Pdsui,  pdsitum,  from  pono  :  d.  Some  monosyllable  nomina* 
tives  of  words  of  the  third  declension,  in  which  the  vowel  is  long,  though 
the  radical  syllable  in  the  other  cases  is  short,  see  §.  21,  2  b. 

2.  Derivatives :  a.  Sumanus  {hdmo\  secius  {s^cus),  rex,  regis,  regula 
(f^go),  lex,  legis  (J^go),  tegula  (t^go),  suspicio  {suspieor),  vox,  vocis  (vdco), 
sedes  (sUdeo),  persona  (sihio) :  b.  Ambitus,  amhltio  {ambitum  from  om- 
bire),  condicio  (condico),  dicax,  and  the  words  in  dicus  {maledtcus,  &c.) 
from  dico,  dux,  duds  {dueo),  ftdeg,  perfldus  {ftdo,ftdus,  infidus),  ndta, 
ndtare  {notus),  pdciscor  {pax,  pdcis),  sdpor  {sopire),  Idho  {labor,  lab%), 
l&eema  {luceo),  mdlestus  {moles).  From  stare  come  both  stdturus,  and 
stdtio,  stdbiUs, 

3.  Compounds :  dejh'o,  pejUro  {juro),  cognYtus,  agnXtus  {notus),  pro- 
nubus,  innUbus  {nuho).  For  connubium  we  have  also  connubium  (or  con- 
nubjum  according  to  §.  5  a.  Obs,  4). 

Obs,  K  a  word  with  a  particular  grammatical  termination  becomes  the 

first  part  of  a  compoimd,  or  has  an  additional  syllable  appended  to  it,  the 

quantity  of  the  termination  remains  unchanged,  e.  g.  qvdpropter,  qvdtenus 

{gva),  mecum,  memet  {me),  qvilibet  {qvi)^  alioqvi  {alio),  intrddueo  {intro), 

agrieuUura  {agri).     (Yet  we  find  sigvidem  from  si,  qvanddgvidem  from 

gwrndo.) 

c2 
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§.  19.  The  quantity  of  those  syllables  by  which  derivative  words 
are  formed,  and  of  the  last  syllables  but  one  of  the  terminations  of 
inflection  is  noticed  in  its  proper  place  among  the  ndes  for  the  for- 
mation and  inflection  of  words.  We  now  give  the  rules  by  which 
the  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  may  be  determined,  both  in  poly- 
syllables and  monosyllables. 

In  the  termination  of  polysyllables  which  end  in  a  vowel, 

1.  a  is  short  in  nouns  {mensa,  nom.  and  voc,  liffnd,  animalid, 
Palladd)  except  in  the  abl.  sing,  of  the  first  declension  (niciwd), 
and  in  the  voc.  from  the  nom.  as  {Aened,  Palld  from  Pallas, 
Pallantis),  but  long  in  verbs  in  the  imperative  {amd),  and  in  inde- 
clinable words  {intra,  extrd,  ergd,  anted,  quadragintd,)  except  itd, 
quia,  ejd,  and/m/a,  signifying /or  example, 

2.  e  is  short  {patre,  curr^,  nemp^,  prop^,  facile,  leger^,  hosc^, 
reaps^,  suopte),  except  in  the  ablative  of  the  fifth  declension  (specie), 
in  the  imperative  of  the  second  conjugation  (mone),  in  the  adverbs 
in  e  formed  from  adjectives  in  us  [docte],  together  with  fere,  ferme, 
oJie,  hodie,  and  in  Greek  words  in  i;  {crambe,  Tempe),  But  the  ad- 
verbs bene,  male,  inferney  and  supem^,  have  the  e  short. 

Ohs.  The  poets  use  also  some  dissyllable  imperatives  of  the  second 
conjugation,  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  short,  with  a  short  final  syllable 
(e.  g.  cave,  Mb^,  valP,  vide,  tUcif).  The  ablative  of  fames  (third  declension) 
has  the  e  long,  fame. 

8.  i  is  long  {puerl,  gen.  and  nom.,  patri,  fructul,  vidi,  viderl) ; 
short  only  in  the  voc.  of  Greek  words  in  is  {Part),  and  in  nisi, 
qvasi  (and  cut,  when  considered  as  a  dissyllable) ;  either  long  or 
short  in  mifa,  tibl,  sibl,  ibi,  uld.     (From  w5f  are  formed  necuhl,  sicuhi, 

ubivis,  ubtnam,  uhlqve,  uhJctmqve.) 

4.  0  is  most  frequently  long  in  the  nom.  and  in  the  first  person 
of  verbs,  but  occasionally  short  (more  commonly  in  the  later  poets) ; 
in  Greek  words  in  to  it  is  always  long  {Id,  Echo) ;  long  in  cases  of 
the  second  declension,  in  ambo,  and  in  adverbs  (e.  g.  porro,  quo, 
falso,  qvando,  idcirco,  vulgo,  omnino,  ergd),  with  the  exception  of 
modo  (with  its  compounds,  tantummodo,  dummodo,  qvomodo),  citd, 
immd;  it  is  short  in  dud,  odd,  ego,  cedd  (tell  me),  endd  (for  in). 

Ohs.  The  poets  of  the  silver  age  also  use  the  adverbs  ergo  (therefore), 
qvando,  porro,  postremo,  sero,  and  the  ablative  of  the  gerund  {vigilando) 
with  a  short  o  (always  qvandoqvidem). 

5.  ti  is  always  long  [comu,  diu),  y  (occurring  in  a  very  few  Greek 
words)  is  short  {molp) . 
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§.  20.  All  final  syllables  of  polysyllabic  words,  which  end  in  any 
other  (single)  consonant  than  s,  are  short  {don^c,  illiid,  consul, 
amhn,  carm^,  forsUan,  amh'y  amaretur,  agh',  pater,  caput,  amat), 
except  in  alec,  lien,  compounds  oi  par  {dispdr)y  cases  (except  the 
nom.  masc.)  and  adverbs  from  illic  and  istic  {Hide,  iliac),  and  in 
Greek  words  with  a  Greek  form,  which  retain  their  original  quan- 
tity {aer,  aether,  cratir,  which  form  in  the  accus.  a^ra,  crateras. 
Siren,  Aenedn,  Calliopen,  Epigramtnaton) .  But  the  ending  cup  is 
shortened  into  or  {Hector,  rhetdr,  from"E/tTfi)p,  p^rwp). 

Of  the  final  syllables  in  s, 

1.  as  is  long  {mensds,  aetds,  amds),  except  in  anas  {andtis),  in 
the  Greek  nom.  in  as,  gen.  ddis  {Uids),  and  in  the  Greek  accus. 
plur.  of  the  third  declension  {herods), 

2.  es  is  long  {clades,  aedes,  nom.  sing,  reges,  series,  amis,  dices, 
gvoties),  except,  a.  the  nominatives  sing,  of  the  third  declension, 
which  have  in  the  gen.  etis,  Uis,  tdis  {seges,  miles,  obses)  ;  the  fol- 
lowing however,  with  Uis  in  the  gen.,  have  es  long,  abies,  aries, 
paries :  b.  compounds  of  ^s  (from  sum),  ades,  ab^s,  pot^s :  c.  the 
preposition  penes :  d.  Greek  nominatives  plur.  of  the  third  de- 
clension in  €9  {crater^s,  Arcades) :  e.  Greek  neuters  in  €9  {Cyno- 
sarg^s,  Hippomanes). 

3.  is  is  short  {ignis,  regis,  facills,  diets),  excepting,  a.  in  the  dat. 
and  abl.  plur.  {mensis,  puerts,  nobis,  vobis),  and  in  the  ace.  plur.  of 
the  third  declension  {omnls  for  omnes) :  b.  in  gratis  {gratiis)  forls  : 
e.  in  the  second  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  the  fourth  conjugation  {audls), 
and  in  the  verbs  vis,  sis,  {adsls,  possis,  Sec),  f  Is,  veils,  noils,  malls, 
and  often  in  the  second  pers.  of  the  futurum  exactum  and  perfect 

conjunctive  {amaverts) :    d.  in  the  nominatives  Qvirls,  Samnls,  Sa- 
lamis,  Eleusls,  Simols. 

4.  OS  is  long  {bonds,  multos,  illos),  except  in  compos,  impos,  and 
in  the  Greek  termination  of  cases  in  09  {Delos,  nom.  Erinnyds,  gen.) 

5.  us  is  short  {annus,  tempus,  vetus,  fontibus,  legimus,  tenus,  fun- 
ditus)  except,  a.  in  the  gen.  sing.,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  the 
fourth  declension  {senatus,  but  in  the  nom.  sing,  senatus)  ;  b.  in 
the  nominatives  of  the  third  declension  which  have  long  u  in  the 
genitive  {virtus,  virtutis ;  palus,  paludis ;  tellus,  telluris)  ',  c.  in  the 
Greek  gen.  oi;?  in  the  third  declension  {Sapphus),  and  in  some 
Greek  proper  names  with  01/9  in  the  nom.  {Panthus,  Melampus). 
But  {Oedipus,  Oedipi). 

6.  ys  (in  Greek  words)  is  short,  e.  g.  Cotps. 

§.  21.  1.  All  words  of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  vowel,  are 


long  {a,  e,  ne,  that  not ;  da) ;  only  those  particles^  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  other  words^  are  short  {qv^,  v^,  and  the  inter- 
rogative ne). 

2.  Of  words  of  one  syllable^  which  end  in  a  consonant^  it  is  to 
be  observed : 

a.  Those,  which  are  declined  or  conjugated,  follow  the  general 
rules  for  final  syllables  {das,  fles,  sets,  dat,  stdt,  fl^t,  qvis  nom.  ts, 
Id,  his,  qvls,  dat.  and  abl.  qvi,  qvos,  qvds,  hdc,  had) ;  es  from  sum  is 
short,  from  ^do  long. 

b.  The  nominatives  of  substantives  and  adjectives  are  long  {6s, 
gen.  oris,  mos,  as,  sol,  ver,  fur,  plus),  even  if  the  radical  vowel  in 
the  other  cases  is  short  {Idr,  sal,  pes,  mas,  bos,  vds,  gen.  vddis, 
par) ;  but  vir,  cor,  fel,  lac,  met,  os,  gen.  ossis,  are  short.  The  pro* 
noun  hie  is  either  long  or  short,  hoc  is  long. 

c  Words  that  do  not  vary  are  short  {db,  db,  p^,  at,  qvot,  nic) ; 
but  the  following  are  long,  en,  non,  qvin,  sin,  eras,  cur,  and  the  ad- 
verbs in  e  {hie,  hue,  sic), 

d.  The  imperatives  die,  due,  fdc,  and  f(hr,  retain  the  quantity  of 
their  verbs. 

§.  22.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  long  by  position,  when  it 
ends  either  with  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant  {amabunt, 
fax),  or  itself  ends  in  a  consonant,  while  the  next  (either  in  the 
same  or  another  word)  begins  with  a  consonant  {ddntis,  inferretqve, 
passus  sum),  or  when  the  next  syllable  of  the  same  word  begins 
with  two  consonants,  which  are  not  mutes  with  the  liquid  r  or  /,  or 
with  j,  which  when  standing  between  ti^o  vowels  is  as  it  were 
doubled  in  pronunciation  {resio,  major). 

Ohs.  J  does  not  constitute  a  position  in  the  compounds  oi  jugum 
{fi1jugu8,  qvadrljuffus). 

If  the  next  syllable  of  the  same  word  begins  with  a  mute  and 
with  /  or  r,  only  weak  position  {positio  debilis)  results,  i.  e.  the 
syllable  may  be  used  as  either  long  or  short,  e.  g.  patris,  tenebrae, 

tnediocris,  vepres,  pSples,  Atlas,  assicla,  as  in  this  verse  of  Ovid 
(Met.  XIII.  607) :  Et  prima  similis  volucri,  mox  vera  volueris :  and 
the  following  of  Virgil  (Aen.  II.  663) :  Natum  ante  ora  pdtris, 
pdtrem  qui  obtruneat  ad  aras.  (We  always  have  ob-repo,  sub-rtffo, 
&c.,  when  the  mute  and  the  liquid  belong  severally  to  their  part  of 
the  compound.  If  the  vowel  be  long  by  nature,  the  same  quantity  of 
course  holds  without  any  reference  to  the  position,  as  in  saluhris  firom 
saluSy  ambulacrum,  delubrum,) 

Ohs.  1.  In  a  few  words,  however,  familiar  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the 
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practice  of  particular  poets,  has  established  a  certain  usage,  so  that  in 
some  the  Towel  is  almost  always  lengthened,  as  in  the  cases  of  rClger,  and 
ptger^  (ntgri,  pigri)^  in  others  never,  as  in  arhitror.  In  prose,  that  syllable 
which  is  only  lengthened  by  poHtio  dehilis  is  always  pronounced  short 
{tenSbrae), 

Obs.  2.  In  Greek  words  weak  position  is  also  formed  by  a  mute  with 
«•  or  n  {Cycnus,  Tecmessa^  Dctphne), 

Ohs,  3.  If  a  word  ends  with  a  short  vowel  and  the  following  begins 
with  two  consonants  or  a  double  consonant,  no  lengthening  by  position 
takes  place  (jpraemid  scribae,  ilic(S  glandU^  nemorosd  Zacynthos). 

Obs.  4.  The  oldest  poets  (before  Virgil  and  Horace)  often  allow  «  as  a 
final  consonant  (on  account  of  a  certain  weakness  in  the  pronimciation)  to 
form  no  position  with  the  following  initial  consonant  (e.g.  certiseimiis 
nvniUU  mortis^  or  certUsimu'  nuntiu'  mortis), 

Obs.  5.  Since  the  lengthening  of  syllables  by  position  is  quite  distinct 
firom  the  proper  length  of  the  vowels,  the  older  comic  poets  have  often 
thought  themselves  justified  in  disregarding  it. 

Obs,  6.  The  poets  allow  themselves  in  certain  defined  cases  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  long  syllable  in  a  verse  with  a  short  one;  but  this  is 
founded  on  the  structure  of  the  verse,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  syllable. 
(See  §.  502  a.) 

§.  23.  In  every  word  the  accent  (tone)  falls  on  a  particular  syl- 
lable^ and  is  either  acute  [accentus  acutus)  or  drawn  out  (accentus 
circumfl€xu8)y  but  is  not  distinguished  in  writing.  (In  books  of  in- 
struction the  accentus  acutus  is  designated  by'^  the  circumflexus 
by  '^).  The  prepositions  only  before  their  cases  have  no  proper  ac- 
centuation {per  urbem,  propter  moenia ;  but  moenia  propter). 

Monosyllables  have  the  accentus  circumflexus  if  the  vowel  is  long 
by  nature^  otherwise  the  accentus  acutus. 

In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  last  (ultima)  is  never 
accentuated.  In  dissyllables  therefore  the  accent  falls  on  the  first. 
In  words  of  three  or  more  syllables  it  falls  on  the  last  but  one 
(penultima)  if  this  be  long,  but  if  this  be  short,  on  the  third  from 
the  end  (antepenultima) .  The  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  one 
is  a  circumflex,  if  the  vowel  be  long  by  nature  (not  the  syllable 
only  by  position)  and  the  last  syllable  short ;  otherwise  an  acute ; 
on  the  third  syllable  firom  the  end  it  is  never  a  circumflex  {Rdmd, 

Bomdf  hdmo,  lectus ;  JRomdnus,  Romdnds,  Metellus,  moribus,  carmi- 

nibus,  homines). 

Obs.  1.  In  compounds  of  facio  with  other   words  than  prepositions 

(palatnfiuno,  calefacio)  the  accent  always  remains  on  Jacio  (calef^cit). 
(^.  2.  If  a  new  word  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  qve,  the  accent  fol- 


lows  the  general  rule  (itaqve,  uterqve) ;  but  if  qve,  ne,  ve^  are  attached  to 
a  word  as  enclitics,  the  accent  is  thrown  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  w^ord 

(itetqve  =  et  ita,  Musdqve  in  the  abl.,  Musaqve  in  the  nom.) 

Obs.  3.  He  who  is  accustomed  to  the  correct  accentuation  of  the  words 
may  thence  determine  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  but  one  (thus  in 
eocp6nit  the  o  is  long,  in  comparat  the  a  is  short  in  the  penultima). 


IL   Of  the  Inflection  of  Words. 

CHAPTER  I. 
The  Classes  of  Words.    Inflection,  Theme,  and  Termination. 

§.  24.  Words  {verba  or  voces)  are  divided  according  to  their  dif- 
fereut  application  in  speaking  into  certain  Classes  [partes  orationis, 
parts  of  speech). 

1.  The  word,  by  which  something  (a  conception)  is  expressed  by 
itself  alone,  is  called  a  noun  substantive,  nomen  substantivum, 
(from  substantia,  existence),  e.g.  vir,  the  man,  domus,  the  house, 
actio,  the  action.  It  either  denotes  a  thing  with  reference  to  its 
kind  and  the  general  idea,  which  may  comprise  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual objects  (an  appellative  or  common  noun,  nomen  appella- 
tivum),  e.  g.  corpus,  ovis,  flos,  or  a  single  defined  object  without  re- 
ference to  its  kind  or  the  general  idea  (a  proper  name,  nomen  pro- 
prium),  e.  g.  Lucius,  Sempronius,  Roma. 

3.  The  word,  by  which  a  thing  is  named  and  defined  according 
to  some  property  appertaining  to  it,  is  called  a  noun  adjective, 
nomen  adjectivum,  e.  g.  magnus,  great.  When  joined  to  the  sub- 
stantive, it  forms  a  descriptive  appellation,  e.  g.  vir  magnus  (the 
property  itself  is  expressed  by  magnitudo). 

Substantives  and  adjectives  are  comprised  in  the*class  of  nouns 
{nomina). 

A  noun,  which  denotes  a  number,  is  called  a  numeral,  nomen 
numerate,  and  is  usually  an  adjective,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to 
describe  a  thing  by  its  number,  e.  g.  ires  homines.  The  number 
however  may  be  conceived  and  described  as  a  thing  by  itself,  and 
the  word  is  then  a  substantive,  e.  g.  millia,  thousands. 

Instead  of  naming  an  object,  we  may  distinguish  it  by  pointing  to 
some  relation  or  other  in  which  it  stands.  A  distinguishing  word 
of  this  kind  is  called  a  pronoun,  pronomen,  e.  g.  hie,  this  here, 
ille,  that  there,  ego,  I,  iu,  thou.  A  pronoun  may  either  be  em- 
ployed alone,  to  denote  the  idea,  find  then  stands  as  a  substantive. 
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e.  g.  ego,  tu,  hie;  or  it  may  be  combined  with  a  substantive  to  give 
a  more  precise  definition^  and  then  it  stands  as  an  adjective^  e.  g. 
Ate  vir,  ilia  domus. 

Ohs,  1.  Numerals  and  pronouns  are  not  distinct  classes  of  words  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  rest,  since  their  application  in  the  sentence  is  not 
different  from  that  of  the  other  namina^  but  are  distinguished  only  accord- 
ing to  the  idea  which  they  convey  ;  they  belong  therefore  to  the  class  of 
nouns.     In  their  inflection  they  have  some  peculiarities. 

Ohs,  2.  The  Latin  language  does  not  distinguish,  like  the  English  and 
many  other  languages,  by  the  addition  of  a  word  (the  article)  or  a  termi- 
nation, whether  a  substantive  is  intended  to  denote  a  single  defined  person 
or  thing,  or  an  indefinite  one  amongst  several  of  the  same  kind,  e.  g.  ftr, 
the  man,  and  a  man,  vtr»,  the  men,  and  simply,  men,  as  the  context  may 
determine. 

3.  A  YEBB^  verbum,  is  that  word  which  expresses  the  idea  of  an 
action^  or  condition  of  a  thing,  and  thus  forms  an  assertion,  or 
proposition,  e.  g.  vir  sedet,  the  man  sits,  puer  currit,  the  boy  runs. 
(The  action  or  condition  in  itself  is  called  sessio,  cursus.) 

From  the  verb  are  derived  certain  forms,  which  are  used  as  nouns, 
either  to  denote  the  action  or  condition  more  by  itself,  e.  g.  legendo, 
by  reading ;  or  to  specify  and  describe  some  object,  to  which  the 
action  or  condition  relates  and  appertains  as  a  property,  e.  g.  liber 
lectus,  the  book  read ;  vir  legem,  the  man  reading.  The  substantive 
forms  are  called  supinum  and  gerundium,  the  adjective  form  is 
termed  participium. 

4.  An  ADYERB,  adverbium,  is  a  word  which  serves  only  for  a 
ttricter  definition  of  a  description  (with  an  adjective),  or  of  an 
assertion  (with  a  verb),  e.  g.  vir  valde  magnus,  a  very  great  man, 
eqvus  cekriter  currit,  the  horse  goes  swiftly. 

5.  Words  which  only  denote  a  relation  to  a  thing  are  called 
TKETOsmovs,  praepositiones  {from  praeponere,  to  put  before),  c.  g. 
in,  in,  igmd,  with,  or  at  the  house  of;  as  in  urbe,  in  the  town. 

6.  Conjunctions,  conjunctiones,  mark  the  combination  of  indivi- 
dual words  or  whole  sentences,  and  their  connection  in  the  dis- 
course, e.  g.  et,  and ;  as  vir  et  femina,  the  man  and  the  woman, 
vir  sedet  et  puer  currit. 

Ohs.  Prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  the  adverbs  derived  from  pronouns, 
are  also  called  particles.  The  same  word  may  at  one  and  the  same  time 
shew  the  connection  of  two  propositions,  and  by  this  connection  define  the 
assertion  more  exactly  (e.  g.  turn  venit,  qtum  ego  ahswn),  so  that  certain 
adverbs  and  conjunctions  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
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7.  The  INTERJECTIONS,  interjectiones,  are  mere  sounds,  which  are 
called  forth  by  certain  feelings,  but  represent  no  idea,  as,  ah  I 
They  are  therefore  only  improperly  called  words. 

§•  25.  Nouns  and  verbs  are  inflected  {fleciuntur,  declinafUur), 
i.  e.  altered  in  their  form,  in  order  to  denote  the  various  combina- 
tions and  relations  of  words  in  a  proposition,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  propositions.  The  alteration  generally  takes  place  only  in  the 
last  part  of  the  word,  more  rarely  the  remaining  part  is  modified 
either  in  the  pronunciation  {veni  from  vinio)  or  by  an  addition  at 
the  beginning  {tetigi  from  tango)  • 

Of  the  adverbs  only  a  few  have  a  certain  inflection  (that  of  com- 
parison): the  remaining  adverbs,  with  the  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, and  interjections,  are  not  inflected  (indeclinabUia), 

Ohs.  Inflection  has  originated  partly  from  the  addition  of  particular 
words,  which  in  pronunciation  gradually  became  incorporated  with  those 
words  to  which  they  were  appended,  and  coidd  no  longer  be  distinguished 
(as  e.  g.  the  personal  endings  of  the  verbs  originated  from  pronouns), 
partly  from  the  pronunciation  alone,  which  was  modified  according  to  the 
way  in  which  an  idea  was  conceived  or  combined  with  other  ideas :  in 
this  way  originated  the  lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel  {veni)  or  the  re- 
duplication (tetigi)  in  the  perfect. 

§.  26.  That  which  remains  of  a  word  capable  of  inflection,  after 
the  variable  terminations  or  affixes  are  removed,  is  called  the  theme 
(thema),  to  which  the  signification  of  the  word  properly  belongs, 
e.  g.  amator  in  amator-i,  amator-es ;  leg  in  leg-o,  leg-is ,  leg-unt.  In 
most  Latin  words  the  theme  does  not  appear  alone,  but  only  as 
united  with  some  termination.  The  theme  and  termination  are 
frequently  so  incorporated  that  one  or  both  undergo  some  modifi- 
cation. 

Obs,  1.  From  the  theme  we  must  distinguish  the  root  (radix),  i,  e.  the 
original,  simple  primary  word,  which  has  received  no  accession  of  any 
kind.  For  many  words  not  only  have  terminations  of  inflection,  but  are 
previously  formed  from  other  words  by  derivation  and  composition. 

Obs,  2.  Analogy  (avakoyia,  proportion)  is  the  name  given  in  Grammar 
to  the  agreement  between  several  relations  and  circumstances  ;  hence  in 
the  rules  for  inflection  it  is  applied  to  similarity  in  the  inflection  of  a 
number  of  words.  A  deviation  firom  analogy  is  called  anomaly  (dycwfuiX/a, 
unevenness^  irregularity). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Gender  (genus)  and  Inflection  by  Cases  (declinatio)  in  general\ 

§.  27.  The  Latin  substantives  are  considered  as  being  either  of 
the  masculine  gender  {geniLS  masculinum),  or  the  feminine  {genus 
femininum),  or  neither  of  the  two :  the  last  class  is  comprised 
under  the  appellation  neuter  gender  {genus  neutrum).  The  adjec- 
tives and  participles  have  generally  diflferent  forms^  according  to 
the  gender  of  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong,  e.  g.  masc.  vir 
magnuSj  a  great  man,  fcm.  femina  magna,  a  great  woman^  neutr. 
folium  magnum,  a  great  leaf.  In  some  words  the  gender  may  be 
determined  from  the  signification,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber it  must  be  inferred  from  the  termination. 

Oh8,  1.  The  names  of  things,  which  have  not,  like  living  creatiu-es,  any 
actual  sex,  are  referred  to  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  because  in 
certain  relations  of  things  the  imagination  discovered  a  resemblance  with 
male  or  female  qualities.  But  this  comparison  was  very  fortuitous,  so 
that  no  fixed  rule  con  be  founded  on  it,  and  one  often  fails  to  perceive  the 
ground  for  the  determination,  especially  as  in  many  instances  words  have 
changed  their  signification.  From  the  termination  on  the  other  hand  we 
can  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  gender,  because  many  terminations  of 
derivation,  and  some  of  inflection  (especially  in  the  nom.  and  accus.),  have 
been  applied  according  to  the  gender  of  the  words. 

Ohs,  2.  The  gender  of  some  words  may  be  explained  from  the  consi- 
deration, that  they  are  properly  adjectives,  in  which  case  regard  is  had 
to  a  substantive  which  is  omitted  :  so,  for  instance,  annalis  is  masc.  be- 
cause liber  is  masc.  Greek  words  generally  retain  tlie  same  gender  which 
they  have  in  Greek.  j 

§.  28.  a.  The  following  are  masculine,  without  reference  to  the 
termination.  All  general  and  particular  appellations  of  men  and 
beings  of  the  male  sex  {vir,  the  man,  scriba,  the  clerk,  consul,  the 
consul,  poeta,  the  poet,  Deus,  God,  genius,  the  genius) ;  the  male  of 
animals  {aries,  the  ram,  verres,  the  boar,  taurus,  the  bull) ;  and 
the  names  of  rivers  and  winds  {Tiberis,  Albis,  Sequdna,  Garumna, 
Cremera,  Etesiae) .  Of  rivers  some  few  in  a  are  excepted,  particularly  ^//ia 
{MatrSna,  Albula)  and  the  imaginary  rivers  Lethe  and  Styx  in  the  lower 
world,  which  are  feminine,  with  some  of  barbarous  origin  (i.  e.  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek)  in  r,  e.  g.  Maver,  which  are  neuter. 

*  Declinatio  properly  signifies  any  g^rammatical  inflection,  but  is  now  more  particu- 
larly used  in  this  restricted  sense. 
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Ohs.  1.  Words,  which  are  only  improperly  used  of  a  man,  and  strictly 
denote  an  impersonal  object,  ai*e  regulated  by  their  termination  and  pro- 
per meaning,  as  mancipium,  a  slave  (sti'ictly,  property),  acrodma^  a  flute- 
player  or  jester  (strictly,  entertainment  for  the  ear) :  so  also  words,  which 
are  used  in  an  improper  sense  of  men  taken  collectively,  e.  g.  tfi^liae^ 
sentinels,  auxilia,  auxiliary  troops. 

Ohs,  2.  The  names  of  the  months  are  mascidine,  as  adjectives  belonging 
to  the  word  mensis^  which  is  mascidine,  understood,  e.  g.  AprilU  (fre- 
quently mensis  AprilU), 

b.  The  following  are  feminine.     All  appellations  of  women  and 
female  beings,  tucor,  the  wife,  soror,  the  sister,  socrtis,  the  mother- 
in-law,  dea,  the  goddess,  nympha,  the  nymph.    The  only  exceptions 
are  the  terms  of  reproach  scortum  and  prostibutum^  which  originally  did    • 
not  signify  a  person. 

Oba,  The  names  of  trees  and  towns  with  certain  terminations  are  also 
feminine,  although  these  terminations  do  not  otherwise  imply  this  gender. 
See  §.  39.  b  and  c.  and  §.  47. 

§.  29.  General  names  of  persons,  in  which  the  distinction  of  sex 
is  not  thought  of,  are  masculine,  e.  g.  hostis,  the  enemy ;  but  some 
of  them  may  be  used  as  feminines,  if  a  woman  be  expressly  referred 
to,  and  these  are  therefore  called  common  {communia).  (In  Eng- 
lish a  particular  termination  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  female 
sex.)  Such  words  are  adolescens,  a  young  man  or  woman,  affiniSy  a 
male  or  female  relative,  antistes,  a  priest  or  priestess  (though  the 
latter  is  commonly  expressed  by  antistita),  artifex,  an  artist,  civis,  a 
citizen,  comes,  an  attendant,  conjux,  husband  or  wife  (generally  the 
latter),  dux,  a  leader  (male  or  female),  heres,  an  heir  or  heiress, 
hostis,  an  enemy,  ifrfans,  an  infant,  interpres,  an  interpreter,  mw- 
niceps,  a  citizen  (of  the  same  municipal  town),  obses,  a  hostage, 
parens,  father  or  mother,  patruelis,  a  cousin,  sacerdos,  a  priest  or 
priestess,  satelles,  a  guard,  vates,  a  seer ;  e.  g.  civis  Gaditantis,  a 
citizen  of  Cadiz  (man),  civis  Gaditana,  a  citizen  of  Cadiz  (woman). 

Ohs.  1.  The  poets  use  also  as  common,  auctor,  an  author,  augur,  a 
soothsayer,  custos,  a  guardian,  hospes,  a  host  or  guest,  (the  feminine  is 
better  hospita),  judex,  a  judge,  j'tiv^M,  a  youth,  miles,  a  poldier,  par,  a 
comrade,  testis,  a  witness. 

Obs,  2.  Some  other  words,  though  used  sometimes  of  persons  of  the 
female  sex  and  in  apposition  to  feminine  substantives,  are  never  themselves 
found  as  feminine  substantives  with  an  adjective,  e.  g.  index,  vindex,  m- 
cola  {vox  index  stultitiae), 

§.  80.  a.  The  names  of  the  diflferent  classes  and  species  of  ani- 
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mals  have  usually  a  particular  gender^  either  masculine  orfeminiaei 
which  is  known  by  the  terminatiouj  without  reference  to  the  actual 
sex  of  the  animal  named^  e.  g.  the  masculines^  cancer,  the  crab, 
corvus,  the  raven,  passer,  the  sparrow,  piscis,  the  fish;  and  the 
feminines,  avis,  the  bird,  anas,  the  duck,  aqvila,  the  eagle,  feles,  the 
cat,  vtUpes,  the  fox.  These  are  called  epicene  {epicoena^).  The 
actual  sex  of  the  particular  animal  is  denoted  by  the  addition  of 
HMW  (male),  or  femina  (female),  e.  g.  anas  mas,  the  drake  (also  with 
the  adjective  masculus,  anas  masctUa),  vulpes  femina,  the  fox  bitch. 

b.  Some  few  names  of  classes,  which  are  usually  masculine,  are 
also  (as  common  nouns)  used  as  feminine,  if  it  be  intended  spe- 
cially to  designate  a  female,  particularly  bos,  the  ox,  in  the  fern* 
the  cow,  and  occasionally  lepus,  mus,  elephantus^  anser,  e.  g.  mures  prae^ 
gnantes  repertae  sunt  (Plin.  Maj.). 

c.  The  names  of  some  species  of  animals  are  used  (without  re- 
ference to  the  individual)  both  in  the  masculine  and  the  feminine 
(are  incerta,  undefined),  as  angvis,  the  snake,  canis,  the  dog,  camelus, 
the  camel,  dama,  the  deer,  grus  (almost  always  feminine),  the 
crane,  serpens,  the  serpent,  stis  (usually  femimne),  the  boar,  or 
sow,  talpa  (generally  masculine),  the  mole,  tigris,  the  tiger.  If  a 
female  be  expressly  spoken  of,  they  are  always  used  as  feminines. 

Obs.  In  the  case  of  some  species  of  animals  a  particular  femimne  form 
is  derived  from  the  name  in  order  to  denote  the  female,  e.  g.  agnus,  the 
lamb,  agna,  cervus^  the  stag,  cerva,  the  hind,  eqvus^  the  horse,  the  stallion, 
eqva,  the  mare,  gallus,  the  cock,  gallina,  the  hen.  Conversely  a  masculine 
form  is  sometimes  moulded  from  the  feminine  words,  simia,  the  ape,  eolith 
bra,  the  snake,  lacerta,  the  lizard,  luscinia,  the  nightingale,  which  are 
generally  used  as  epicenes  of  the  whole  class,  simius,  coluber,  lacertus, 
luscinius,  (Columba  and  columbus,  the  dove,  as  a  class ;  columbus,  the 
male,  eolumha,  the  female.) 

§.81.  The  following  are  neuter.  All  indeclinable  substantives, 
e.  g.  fas,  right,  nefas,  wrong,  gummi,  gum,  and  all  words  which  are 
used  as  substantives,  without  being  actually  such,  e.  g.  scire  tuum, 
your  knowledge ;  also  every  word  which  is  used  only  to  designate 
its  own  sound  {materialiter),  e.  g.'Aoc  ipsum  diu,  this  very  word  diu, 
arx  eat  monosyllabum,  arx  is  a  monosyllable.  For  this  reason  also 
the  names  of  the  letters  are  neuter,  though  they  are  sometimes 
used  as  feminine,  with  a  reference  to  littera  understood. 

Obs,  So  likewise  the  names  of  ships  and  dramatic  compositions,  even 
though  they  be  not  feminine,  have  the  adjective  in  that  gender,  navis,  the 

^  'Evficoiyo,  common  to  both  genders. 


ship,  or  fabula,  the  play,  being  understood  {per^ynesim,  according  to  the 
signification) ;  e.  g.  Eunuchua  acta  est  (Svet.),  the  play  entitled  Eannchns ; 
centauro  invehitur  magna  (Virg.),  the  great  ship  Centaur.  (The  same 
occurs  more  rarely,  and  only  in  some  particular  writers,  with  the  names 
of  plants,  herha  being  understood.) 

§.  32.  The  Latin  language  distinguishes  between  the  Singular^ 
numerus  sinfftUaris,  and  the  Plural,  numertis  pluralis. 

In  order  to  express  the  connection  and  relations  of  ideas,  nouns 
have  six  relational  forms  or  cases  {casus ;  strictly,  falls) ;  casus 
nominativw  (by  which  the  thing  is  named),  accusativus  (which 
denotes  the  object  of  an  action,  e.  g.  pater  castigat  filium,  the  father 
chastises  the  son),  vocativus  (by  which  a  person  is  called  to),  genu 
tivus  (which  denotes  a  connection  or  possession,  e.  g.  domus  patris, 
the  father's  house),  dativus  (which  denotes  the  person  to  whom 
any  thing  is  given,  e.  g.  pater  datfilio  librum,  the  father  gives  the 
son  a  book),  ablativus  (which  denotes  means,  place,  circumstances^ 
&c.,  e.  g.  hastd,  with  the  spear). 

All  substantives  do  not,  however,  distinguish  all  these  cases  in 
both  numbers.  In  the  plural  the  dative  and  ablative  are  always 
alike.  In  all  neuter  words,  the  nominative  and  accusative  are 
always  the  same.  The  vocative  is  distinguished  from  the  nomina- 
tive in  only  a  very  few  genuine  Latin  words  (in  the  2d  declension), 
never  in  the  plural,  or  in  words  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Ohs,  The  nominative  and  vocative  are  termed  casus  recti,  the  others 
ohligvi;  but  the  accusative,  both  in  its  form  and  application,  is  more 
nearly  related  to  the  nominative  than  to  the  other  cases. 

§.  33.  The  endings  of  the  cases  are  not  the  same  in  all  words. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  inflection  or  declensions,  of  which  the 
endings  are  : 

singular. 


Ut  decl 

2d  deck 

3d  decl. 

4/A  deck 

5th  decl 

Norn.  &  (e,  as, 

es)  us,  er, 

s,  or 

UR 

es 

neut  nm 

undetermined 

neut.  u 

Voe.  &  (e,  a) 

e,        — 

— 

— 

— 

Ace.  am  (en) 

um 

em,  im 

neut.  like  the  nom 

lun,  u 

• 

em 

Qen,  ae 

1 

is 

us 

ei 

Dot,  ae 

o 

1 

ui,  u 

ei 

Ahl.9. 

o 

e  or  i 
plural. 

u 

e 

Nam.  Voc,  ae 

i,  neut.  a 

es,  neut.  a  (ia) 

us,  neut,  ua 

es 

Ace.  as 

OS,  neut.  a 

— 

-^ 

-^ 

Oen.  arum 

drum 

um  (ium) 

uum 

erum 

Dot,  Ahl,  is 

is 

n>u8 

ibus  (ubus) 

ebus 
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Oh9,  1.  There  are  properly  but  two  series  of  terminations ;  but  they  are 
connected  in  different  ways  with  the  theme,  and  also  occasionally  inter- 
mixed. In  the  first  and  second  declension,  the  terminations,  which  were 
originally  alike,  have  become  united  with  the  last  vowel  of  the  theme  (in 
the  first  declension  a,  in  the  second  u,  according  to  the  older  pronuncia- 
tion d) ,  or  have  expelled  it.  The  third  and  fourth  declensions  have  the 
same  terminations,  but  in  the  third  declension  the  theme  ends  in  a  con- 
sonant, in  the  fourth  in  u.  In  the  fifth  declension  the  theme  ends  in  e, 
and  the  terminations  are  partly  those  of  the  first  and  second^  partly  those 
of  the  third  declension. 

Ohs,  2.  It  cannot  always  be  known  by  the  nominatiye  alone,  to  which 
declension  a  word  belongs,  because  this  case  may  have  the  same  termina- 
tion in  different  declensions,  e.  g.  tM  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth, 

Obs,  3.  Of  the  Greek  substantives  which  have  been  adopted  into  the 
Latin  language,  those  which  were  most  frequently  used,  and  were  intro- 
duced at  the  earliest  period,  acquired  a  completely  Latin  form,  occasionally 
with  some  modification.  From  the  Greek  word  iroirjrris  is  formed,  for 
example,  the  Latin  poeta,  from  x^f"!^  (masc.)  the  Latin  charta  (fem.). 
Other  Greek  words,  on  the  contrary,  retained  their  Greek  form  and 
termination,  e.  g.  dwdtrnjs,  dynastes^  'Ayxio^f*  AnchUes,  In  several  cases 
these  words  have  partially  Greek  inflections.  Writers  vary  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  sometimes  keeping  nearer  to  the  Latin,  sometimes 
to  the  Greek  form.  Where  both  forms  are  in  use,  it  is  better  to  adhere 
to  the  Latin. 

Oha,  4.  For  the  peculiarities  in  the  declension  of  the  numerals  and  pro- 
nouns, see  Chapters  11  and  12. 

CHAPTER   IIL 

First  Declension. 

§.  34.  All  originally  Latin  words  of  the  first  declension  end  in 
the  nominative  in  a,  and  are  declined  as  follows : 

{Menstty  the  table ;  Scriba,  the  clerk.) 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc,  mensa  scriba 

Ace.  mensam  scribam 

Gen.  mensae  scribae 

Dat.  mensae  scribae 

Abl.  mensa  scriba 

PLUBAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  mensae  scribae 

Ace.  mensas  scribas 

Gen.  mensarum  seribarom 

Dat.  Abl.    mensis  scribis 


In  this  way  are  declined  also  the  adjectives  and  participles  in  a 
(fern.),  as  magna,  great^  picta,  painted.  Mensa  rotunda,  a  round 
table. 

'    Obt.  1.  In  the  older  poets  ae  of  the  gen.  sing,  is  sometimes  resolved 
into  ai,  e.  g.  auldi,pictdi  (Yirg.), 

Ohs.  2.  At  a  very  early  period  the  gen.  sometimes  ended  in  as.  Hence 
the  word  familia^  a  family,  when  it  is  compounded  with  pater,  mater, 
filif$8,filia,  has  the  gen.familiaSy  e.  g.  paterfamilias,  the  father  of  a  &mily 
(ace.  patremfamUiaa,  gen.  patrisfamilias,  &c.),  plur.  patrerfamiUas,  fathers 
of  £unilie8  ;  though  we  find  also  paterfamiliae,  patrerfamiliarum. 

Ohs,  3.  In  the  antiquated  style  urn  (as  in  the  third  declension)  is  used 
in  the  gen.  plur.  of  some  words  instead  of  arum^  especially  drachmwn, 
amphdrum  (with  the  addition  of  a  numeral ;  trium  amphorum),  for  drack" 
marum,  amphararum ;  by  the  poets  also  in  the  words  in  ghui  and  ^la 
(from  gigno^  to  beget,  to  bear,  and  coh,  to  till),  e.  g.  terrigena,  earthbom, 
coelicolay  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  ;  and  in  patronymics  in  des,  e.  g.  Aene^ 
adum  for  Aeneadarum;  so  also  in  some  Greek  names  of  peoples,  e.  g. 
Lapithum  for  Lapitharum. 

Ohs.  4.  Some  few  words,  which  have  masculines  in  us  corresponding 
to  them  in  the  second  declension,  particularly,  dea,  the  goddess,  and  filia, 
the  daughter  {deus,Jilius),  rarely  liberta,  a  freed  woman  (libertus),  and  a 
few  others,  have  in  the  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  besides  the  regular  form  (is) 
another,  dhus:  e.  g.  dis  deahusqye  omnibus  (Cic),  cum  duahusjilidbus  vir^ 
ginibus  (Liv.). 

Ohs,  5.  Concerning  the  gen,  and  dat.  of  una,  sola,  and  some  other  ad- 
jectives in  a,  see  §.  37.  Ohs,  2. 

§.  35.  (Greek  forms.)  To  the  first  declension  belong  some  Greek 
words  and  proper  names  in  e,  as,  and  es,  (17,  ar,  i^r),  which  are  declined  in 
the  singular  with  some  variations  (see  §.  33,  Ohs,  3)  : 


iVbm.  epitome 

Aeneas 

anagnostes 

(the  abridgment) 

(proper  name) 

(the  reader) 

Voc. 

Aenea 

anagnost& 

Ace.  epitomen 

Acneam 

anagnosten 

(Aenean) 

(anagnostam) 

Oen.  epitomes 

Aeneae 

anagnostae 

Dat.  epitomae 

Aeneae 

anagnostae 

Ahl.  epitome 

Aenea 

anagnosta  (anagnoste). 

Ohs.  1.  The'greater  number  of  common  nouns  in  e,  especially  the  namr 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  ce  (e.  g.  mustce,  logice),  have  also*  (and  this  if 
be  preferred)  the  purely  Latin  form,  musica,  logiea,  musicam,  &c.  Of  p 
per  names  some  have  almost  always  the  Latin  form,  e.  g.  Helena,  Crt 
others  most  usually  the  Greek,  as  Oiree,  but  in  this  respect  writers  dif 
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(In  answer  to  the  question,  where  ?  the  names  of  towns  always  have  the 
Latin  genitive,  as  8inopae,  at  Sinope).  »- •^ 

Ohs.  2.  The  Greek  nominative  as  was  sometimes  changed  hj  the  older 
writers  and  in  the  language  of  common  life  to  ^,  e.  g.  Mena,  Apella,  In 
the  accusative  am  is  most  common  in  prose  writers,  an  in  the  poets. 

Ohs.  3.  Words  in  es  rarely  have  the  Latin  form  of  the  nom.  in  a,  either 
in  proper  names  (e.  g.  Aeeta\  or  in  appellatives  (e.  g.  sophista,  better 
sophistes)  except  in  words  which  have  been  completely  Latinized,  and 
never  have  a  Greek  form,  e.  g.  poeta.  The  voc.  besides  the  termination  H 
{Atridd)  has  also  f ,  when  this  termination  occurs  in  Greek  (in  patrony- 
mics, e.  g.  Atride\  sometimes  a  (according  to  the  Doric  dialect,  e.  g. 
Anchisd,  Virg.). 

Ohs,  4.  Of  the  proper  names  in  m,  which  in  Greek  belong  to  the  first 
declension,  some  are  decUned  in  Latin  according  to  the  third  {Aeschines, 
ApelleSy  those  in  des  which  are  not  patron3^cs,  e.  g.  Alcibiades,  JEuripi- 
des,  and  barbaric  names,  as  AstyageSy  Xerxes),  In  the  accus.,  however, 
they  have  likewise  «n,  as  in  the  first  declension^  Aeschmen.  Some  are 
found  declined  in  both  ways,  e.  g.  Orestes  (mostly  like  the  third).  The 
common  noun  adnHces,  a  sabre,  follows  the  third  declension ;  sorites  (the 
name  of  an  argument  in  logic)  is  declined  in  the  sing,  according  to  the 
third,  in  the  plural  according  to  the  first  declension.  SatrSpes^  a  satrap, 
which  follows  the  first,  has  however  also  the  gen.  satrapis  (3). 

§.  86.  (Gender).  All  substantives  of  the  first  declension  in  a  are 
feminine^  if  they  are  not  appellations  of  men  (as  scribOf  the  clerk, 
nauia,  the  sailor,  coUega,  the  colleague,  aurtga,  the  charioteer,  ad* 
vhia,  the  new-comer),  or  names  of  rivers,  see  §.  28.  a.  Hadria,  the 
Adriatic,  is  also  masculine.  (With  respect  to  dama,  talpa,  see 
§.  80.  c.)  Words  in  e  are  feminine,  those  in  as  and  es  masculine, 
e.  g.  cometes.     (All  in  as  are  proper  names). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Second  Declension. 

§.  37.  Words  of  the  second  declension  end  mostly  in  us  and 
(neutr.)  urn,  some  in  er.  They  are  declined  in  the  following 
manner : 

8IN0ULAB. 

Nom.  dominus,  the  lord  puer,  the  boy       signum,  the  sign 

Voc.   domine  — ^ 

Ace.    dominnm  puerum 

Gen.  domini  pueri  signi 

Dot.,  AbU  domino  puero  signo 


26  Inflecttbn  of  Word$.  §.  87 

PLURAL. 

Norn.,  Voc.  domini  pueri  signa 


Ace.  dorainos  pueros  

Gen.  dominorum         puerorum  signorum 

Dat.  AbL,    dominis  pueris  signis 

In  the  same  way  are  declined  the  adjectives  in  tis  and  er  (masc), 
and  um  (neutr.)^  e.  g.  bonus,  good,  miser,  wretched^  bonum,  misC" 
rum.    Dominus  bonus,  signum  magnum,  puer  miser. 

Like  puer  is  also  declined  the  solitary  word  that  terminates  in  ir, 
vir,  the  man,  virum,  viri,  viro,  together  with  its  compounds,  e.  g. 
triumvir,  and  the  national  appellation  TVevir,  with  the  adjective 
satur,  sated  {saturum,  saturi,  &c.). 

Most  words  in  er  have  the  e  only  in  the  nom.  and  voc.  (where  it 
has  been  inserted  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation)  but  not  in  the 
other  cases,  where  it  is  dropped  before  r,  e.  g.  ager,  the  field, 
agrum,  agri,  agro,  plur.  agri,  &c.  liber,  the  book,  librum,  &c.  The 
e  is  retained  in  the  substantives  adulter,  the  adulterer,  socer,  the 
father-in-law,  gener,  the  son-in-law.  Liber,  the  god  Liber  or  Bac- 
chus, liberi,  liberorum,  children,  puer,  a  boy,  vesper,  evening,  in  the 
adjectives  a«pcr*,rough,  liber,  free,  lacer,  torn,  miser,  wretched, prM- 
per,  prosperous  (better  ^05pcn«),/e»er,  tender,  and  in  those  which 
end  infer  and  ger  {{rom  fero,  to  convey,  bring,  and  gero,  to  carry), 
mortifer,  deadly,  m^ortiferum,  mortiferi;  aliger,  winged,  armiger, 
armour-bearer,  and  in  the  national  appellations,  Iber,  Iberum,  Iberi, 
and  Celtiber,  Celtiberum,  Celtiberi.  Dexter,  right,  has  dexteri  and  more 
frequently  dextrin  Mulciber  {Mulceber),  an  epithet  of  the  god  Vulcan, 
Mulcibhi  and  Mulcibri. 

Obs.  1.  Words  in  itis  and  turn  have  according  to  analogy  ii  in  the  gen.; 
in  older  times  however  only  one  »  was  used  in  the  substantives  (not  so  in 
the  adjectives),  e.  g.  Appi  from  Appius  ;  ingHi,  consiU,  instead  of  ingenii, 
consiliii  from  ingenium,  genius,  consilium,  counsel  (but  egregii  from  egre* 
gius,  distinguished) ;  and  so  always  in  verse  in  Virgil  and  Horace  {Capi' 
toli  immobile  saxum,  elided,  CapitoV  imm,  Virg.  Afterwards  this  form 
became  obsolete. 

Obs,  2.  The  following  adjectives  and  pronouns,  which  in  the  masc.  and 
neutr.  follow  the  second,  and  in  the  fem.  the  first  declension,  unus,  solus, 
totus,  ullus,  nullus,  alius,  alter,  uter,  neuter,  with  the  compounds  of  ute, 
{uterqve,  utercunqve,  uterlihet,  utervis,  alteruter),  have  in  aU  genders  m 
in  the  gen.  and  i  in  the  dat.  unvus,  sollus,  totius,  ullius,  nulltus,  alius,  alte 
rius,  utriuSj  neutrius,  uni,  soli,  toti,  uUi,  nulli,  alii,  alteri,  utri,  neutr 

«  AipHs  for  atperit  it  found  In  Viigil. 
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(So  also  in  the  fern.,  una,  unam,  unltis^  uni,  abl.  una).  In  verse  the  i  Is 
sometimes  made  short  in  the  gen.,  most  frequently  so  in  alterius  {alterius). 
The  terminations  formed  according  to  analogy  are  very  rare  (e.  g.  alii 
generis  in  Varro,  aliae pecudis  in  Cicero,  nulla  uaui  in  Caesar). 

Obs.  3.  Words  in  ius  {jus)  have  in  the  voc.  not  ie  {je\  but  *,  e.  g. 

Mercuric  Gal  (CbV*),  Pompei  (sometimes  in  verse  Pompeiy  as  a  dissyllable), 
Bemetri^JUiy  son.  geni,  guardian  spirit,  Feretri,  from  the  adj.  Feretrius. 
Most  common  nouns  and  adjectives  (as  gladius,  the  sword,  fluvius,  the 
river,  egregius)  have  no  vocative.  Greek  adjectives,  e.  g.  Cynthius,  and 
proper  names  in  tus  (also  Greek)  or  eus,  «op,  e.  g.  Artus,  have  ie,  Meus 
makes  mi  in  the  voc.  Deus  always  has  the  voc.  like  the  nom.  (Compare 
Syntax,  §.  299.  b.  Ohs,  1.) 

Ohs.  4.  The  gen.  plur.  of  some  substantives  is  occasionally  formed  in 
um  instead  of  arum,  viz.  of  the  appellations  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, nitmmum,  sestertium,  denarium,  talentum,  modium,  medimnum^  from 
nummus,  a  piece  of  money,  sestertius,  a  sesterce  (a  certain  coin),  denarius 
(also  a  coin),  talentum,  a  talent,  (a  sum  of  money),  modius,  medimnus,  a 
bushel  (especially  after  millia,  e.g.  duo  millia  nummum,  decern  millia  ta- 
lentum, but  tantum  nummorum),  and  of  the  distributive  numerals,  e.  g. 
senum,  denum,  frt)m  seni,  six  apiece,  deni,  ten  apiece,  sometimes  also  that 
of  the  cardinal  numbers  in  centi  (genti),  e.  g.  ducentum  pedum ;  further, 
liberum  from  liberi,  children,  deum  from  deus,  duumvirum,  triumvirum 
(also  liberorum,  &c.),  and  finally  of  some  other  words  in  certain  combina- 
tions, e.  g.  praefectus  fabrum,  prefect  of  the  workmen  (in  the  army),  from 
fdber  ;  in  the  poets  also  virum  from  mr  ;  and  of  the  names  of  nations,  as 
Argivum,  Pelasgum,  for  Argivorum,  Pelasgorum  ;  compare  § .  34.  Obs.  3. 

Obs.  5.  The  word  deus  has  in  the  nom.  and  dat.  plural,  dei,  deis,  ac- 
cording to  analogy,  but  it  is  more  frequently  written  di,  dis,  also  dii 
diis. 

§.38.  {Chreek  forms),  1.  Greek  proper  names  of  towns  and  islands  and 
some  few  appellatives  are  sometimes  foimd  with  the  Gh*eek  termination  fis, 
dn,  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing.,  e.  g.  Delas,  aco.  Delan,  scorpias,  a  scorpion, 
Felian  (neutr.) .  In  a  few  solitary  instances  we  find  in  names  that  are  very 
rarely  used  ae  (oi)  in  the  nom.  plur.,  e.  g.  canepharae,  the  basket-bearers, 
and  on  in  the  gen.  plur.  of  adjectives  in  the  titles  of  books  (e.  g.  libri 
Oeorgican),  and  in  a  few  proper  names  {colania  Theraeon,  Sail.).  The 
proper  name  UavBoos,  contracted  UopOovs,  is  called  by  Virgil  Panthus,  voc. 
Panthu. 

Obs.  Greek  proper  names  in  pos,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  generally 
have  their  termination  in  Latin  (in  prose  always)  in  er,  Alexander,  Anti- 
pater,  Teucer,  Mdedger,  gen.  Alexandria  etc.  (Yet  we  have  Oodrus,  and 
in  the  poets  Fvandrus  and  the  like).     So  also  hexameter,  but  diam^trus. 

2.  Greek  proper  names,  which  follow  the  so-called  Attio  secoad  d&^^XL- 

e2 


rion,  either  take  a  purely  Latin  form  (e.  g.  SSftidariSui  from  TvMpttn)  or 
retain  some  Ghreek  terminations,  as  in  the  nom.  Athos^  Androgeos,  Cka9^  in 
the  ace.  Athon,  The  name  of  mount  Athos  is  also  inflected  according  to  the 
third  declension,  Atno^  Athonem^  and  so  also,  Androgeo^  Androgeonem, 

3.  Greek  proper  names  in  cvf  (gen.  c»f )  are  either  declined  with  a  Latin 
form  thus,  nom.  Orpheut  (as  a  dissyllable),  ace.  Orpheum,  gen.  Orphei  (and 
Orphei)y  dat.  and  abl.  Orpheo  (without  a  voc.),  or  with  a  Greek  form  (like 

the  third  declension)  thus,  nom.  Orpheus^  yoc.  Orpheu^  ace.  OrplM^  gen. 

Ofph^s,  dat.  Orphat  {OrpQ)  /  but  the  forms  which  follow  the  third 
declension,  with  the  exception  of  the  ace.,  are  for  the  most  part  found  only 
in  the  poets.    The  gen.  Achillei  and  Ulixei  ('AxcXXcvr)  are  also  formed  in 
this  way,  though  Achilles^  Ulixes,  otherwise  follow  the  third  declension. 
The  name  Perseus  (Utpa-wg)  is  sometimes  declined  like  Orpheus;  Per^ 

sens,  ace.  Persed,  gen.  Persei^  dat.  Perseo  and  Persi  (for  Persei),  abL 
Perseo;  sometimes  it  has  the  form  PerseSy  and  follows  the  first  declen- 
sion. 

§.  39.  (Gender) .  Words  in  us  {os)  and  r  are  mascnlinCj  those  in 
um  {on)  are  neuter. 

But  of  the  words  in  us  the  following  are  feminine : 

a.  The  words  alvus,  the  stomach,  carbasus,  linen,  coins,  the  dis- 
taff (rarely  masc.)  humus,  the  ground,  vannus,  the  winnowing  shovel. 

b.  The  names  of  towns  and  islands,  e.  g.  Corinthus,  Rhodus,  with 
the  following  names  of  countries,  Aegyptus,  Chersonestis,  Epirus, 
Peloponnesus.  (These  names  in  us  are  all  Greek ;  Canopus,  how- 
ever, is  masculine). 

c.  The  names  of  all  trees  and  of  some  shrubs,  e.  g.  alnus,  the 
tlA&r,fagus,  the  beech,  y!cu«,  the  fig-tree  (also  the  fig),  malus,  the 
apple-tree,  pirns,  the  pear-tree,  pomus,  the  apple-tree,  popultis, 
the  poplar,  ulmus,  the  elm,  &c.<^,  buxus,  the  box-tree,  junipirus, 
the  juniper,  nardus,  the  nard  (an  odoriferous  bush),  papyrus,  the 
papyrus  plant  (rarely  masculine),  with  some  Greek  names  of  plants, 
chiefly  ending  in  os  {buglossos),  and  the  word  balanus,  the  acorn  or 
date. 

Ohs,  Other  Latin  and  Latinized  names  of  plants  and  flowers  are  mascu- 
line, as  acanthus,  the  acanthus,  amaranthuSj  the  amaranth,  aspardgus,  aspa- 
ragus, boletus^  the  mushroom,  calamus,  straw,  a  reed,  carduus,  the  thistle, 
dumuSy  the  thorn-bush,  Jungus,  the  mushroom,  heUebdrus,  hellebore, 
hyacinthusy  the  hyacinth,  pampinus,  the  ^  vine  (rarely  fem.),  rubus,  the 
bramble,  &c. 

*  On  the  other  hand  pomum,  the  apple,  ptrum,  the  pear,  malum,  the  apple.  (Mahtt, 
a  ship's  mait,  is  masc)    Also  buintm,  boxwood. 
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d.  Some  words  originally  Greek,  which  in  Greek  are  feminine^ 
as  those  compounded  with  oho^ ;  meihddue,  the  method,  periddus, 
the  period,  and  the  words  atomus,  the  atom,  antiddttis,  the  antidote 
(also  antidotum),  dialecttu,  the  dialect,  diam^tms,  the  diameter, 
diphthongus,  the  diphthong,  paragrapkus,  the  paragraph  (which 
words  are  originally  adjectives  with  a  substantive  understood) ; 
further,  the  names  of  most  precious  stones,  e.g.  amethystus^. 
Lastly  arctos  (the  constellation),  the  Bear.  Barbitoa,  the  lyre,  is 
both  masculine  and  feminine. 

The  following  in  us  are  neuter ;  vimSj  poison,  vulffus,  the  com- 
mon people  (rarely  masc),  anApelaffus,  the  sea  {to  irikarfos). 


CHAPTER  V. 
Third  Declension. 

§.  40.  Words  of  the  third  declension  have  various  endings  in  the 
nominative,  since  they  either  attach  the  nominative  termination  s 
to  the  theme,  or  remain  without  any  special  termination  for  that 
case.  The  theme,  to  which  the  terminations  are  affixed  in  the 
other  cases,  ends  with  a  consonant,  but  is  often  modified  in  the 
nom.,  so  that,  before  we  can  decline  a  word,  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  not  only  the  nom.,  but  also  the  theme,  from  one  of  the  other 
cases;  but  of  this  we  shall  speak  afterwards  (§.  41).  (We  name 
the  gen.  sing,  in  order  to  indicate  the  theme,  which  is  ascertained 
by  taking  away  the  termination  is,  peculiar  to  the  case.) 

In  consequence  of  this  modification  of  the  theme,  words,  which 
are  different  in  the  other  cases,  may  have  the  same  termination  in 
the  nom.,  e.  g.  caedes,  the  death-blow,  gen.  caedis;  miles,  the  soldier, 
gen.  militis ;  interpres,  the  interpreter,  gen.  interpritis. 

The  rest  of  the  declension  may  be  seen  from  the  following  exam- 
ples, which  shew  at  the  same  time  the  different  forms  of  the  words, 
according  as  the  theme  remains  unaltered  in  the  nom.,  or  is 
modified  by  the  assumption  of  a  termination  and  by  the  pronun- 
ciation. 

1.  Masculine  and  feminine  gender. 

a.  Words  in  which  the  theme  undergoes  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  the  nom.,  so  that  the  terminations  of  the  other  cases  are 
merely  affixed  to  it. 

*  But  tmarngdut,  benfUm,  opiUu$  (and  the  Latiii  earhateuUu),  are  masculine* 


{ConnU,  the  consul^  dolor,  the  pain.) 


Norn.  Voc. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dot. 

Abl. 


SINGULAR. 

consul 

consulem  (consul-em) 

consulis 

consul! 

consule 


PLURAL. 


Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  consules 
Gen.  consulum 

Dat.  Abl.  consulibus 


dolor 

dolorem  (dolor-em) 

doloris 

dolori 

dolore 

dolores 

dolorum 

doloribus 


Ohs.  Themes  ending  in  I  and  r  never  have  a  termination  affixed  to  the 
nominatiye. 

b.  Words  in  which  the  nominative  termination  8  is  affixed  to  the 
theme,  which  otherwise  undergoes  no  alteration. 

(Urbs,  the  city.) 


SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc.  urbs 

Ace.  urbem  (urb-em) 

Gen.  urbis 

Dat.  urbi 

Abl.  urbe 


PLURAL. 

Nom,  Voc.  Ace.  urbes 
Gen.  urbium 

Dat.  Abl.  urbibus 


Ohs,  Of  the  termination  turn  {urh-ium)  in  the  gen.  pi.  see  §.  44.  1. 

c.  Words  in  which  the  nom.  termination  s  is  affixed  to  the 
theme  with  the  vowel  i  or  6  (so  that  is  and  es  are  dropped  from 
the  nom.  before  adding  the  terminations  of  the  other  cases). 

{Avis,  the  bird^  caedes,  the  murder.) 

SINGULAR. 

r-em) 
avi 

PLURAL. 


Nom. 

Voc. 

avis 

Ace. 

avem  ( 

Gen. 

avis 

Dat. 

avi 

Abl. 

ave  an 

Nom. 

Voc. 

Ace. 

aves 

Gen. 

avium 

Dat., 

Abl. 

avibus 

caedes 

caedem 

caedis 

caedi 

caede 


caedes 

caedium 

caedibus 

Ohs.  1.  These  words,  the  theme  of  which  is  fotmd  by  the  rejection  of 
is  and  es,  are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  words  of  the  same 
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declension  in  is  and  es,  parisyllables,  because  they  have  the  same  number 
of  syllables  in  the  nom.  as  in  the  other  cases  singular. 
Obs.  2.  Of  the  termination  i  in  the  ablative,  see  §.  42,  3. 

d.  Words,  in  which  the  s  of  the  nom.  is  affixed  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  theme  is  at  the  same  time  changed  by  the  omission  of  a 
consonant^  {d  or  t),  or  by  the  transition  of  t  into  e^  or  in  both 
ways. 

{Aetas,  the  age,  judex,  the  judge,  miles,  the  soldier.) 

SINGULAR. 


Nom.  Voc.          aetas 

judex 

miles 

Ace.                    aetatem 

judicem 

militem 

(aetat-em) 

(judic-em) 

(milit-em) 

Gen.                   aetatis 

judicis 

militis 

Dai.                    aetati 

judici 

militi 

Abl.                    aetate 

judice 

PLURAL. 

milite 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  aetates 

judices 

milites 

Gen.                   aetatum 

judicum 

militum 

Dat.  Abl.             aetatibus 

judicibus 

militibus 

Obs.  I  is  changed  into  e,  because  the  open  syllable 

becomes  a  close 

one ;  see  §.  5.  c. 

e.  Words  in  which  the  nom.,  without  any  termination  affixed^ 
deviates  from  the  theme  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation. 

{Sermo,  the  discourse,  pater,  the  father,  mos,  the  custom.) 

SINGULAR. 


Nom.  Voc. 

sermo 

pater 

Ace. 

sermonem 
(sermon-em) 

patrem 

Gen. 

sermonis 

patris 

Dat. 

sermoni 

patri 

Abl. 

sermone 

patre 

mos 
morem 

moris 

mori 

more 


mores 

morum 

moiibus 


PLURAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  sermones  patres 

Gen.  sermonum  patrum 

Dat.  Abl.  sermonibus         patribus 

Obs,  In  sermo  n  has  been  dropped  :  in.  pater  e  has  been  introduced ;  in 
mos  s  belongs  to  the  theme,  and  is  changed  in  the  gen.  into  r  (§.  8). 

2.  Neuter  Gender.  The  words  of  this  gender  never  affix  s  in 
the  nom.^  but  the  theme  is  sometimes  different  in  the  nom.  and  in 
the  other  cases  on  account  of  the  pronunciatioxu 


a.  Words  with  the  theme  unchanged. 

{Animal,  the  animal.) 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Norn.  Voc,  Ace.  animal  Norn.  Voc.  Ace.  animalia 

Gen.  animalis  Gen.  animalium 

Dai.  Abl.  animali  Dai.  Abl.  animalibus 

Ohs.  On  the  termination  ia  in  the  plural  see  §.  43,  1. 

^    b.  Words  which  have  the  theme  different  in  the  nom.  and  in  the 
other  cases. 

{Nomeny  the  name^  corpus,  the  body,  lac,  milk). 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  Voc,  Ace.  nomen  corpus  lac 

Gen.  nominis  corp5ris  lactis 

(nomin-is)  (corpor-is)  (lact-is) 

Lat.  nomini  corpori  lacti 

Abl.  nomine  corpore  lacte 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  nomina  corpora 

Gen.  nominum  corporum  (not  used) 

Dat.  Abl.  nominibus  corporibus 

Ohs,'  In  corpus  s  is  not  a  mere  termination,  but  belongs  to  the  theme, 
and  is  changed  in  the  gen.  into  r  (§.  8).  In  lac  the  last  consonant  of  the 
theme  has  been  dropped  in  the  nom.  (§.  10). 

c  Words  in  e,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  theme,  and  is  drop- 
ped before  the  terminations  of  the  other  cases. 

{Mare,  the  sea.) 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  mare  Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  maria 

Oen.  maris  (mar-is)  Oen.  marium 

Dat.  AbL  mari  Dai.  Abl.  maribus 

Many  adjectives  also  follow  the  third  declension,  and  are  declined 
like  those  substantives,  with  which  they  agree  in  the  nominative 
and  in  the  form  of  the  theme,  e.  g.  gravis,  heavy  (masc.  and  fern.) 
like  avis  (but  in  the  ablative  only  t,  gravi),  and  grave,  (neutr.),  like 
mare.  Dolor  gravis,  corpus  grave.  In  the  neuter  gender  of  adjec- 
tives the  accusative  is  always  like  the  nominative,  whatever  be  the 
termination  of  the  latter,  and  the  plural,  hke  that  of  the  neuter 
substantives,  is  formed  in  a  (ia). 

§.  41.  In  the  third  declension  the  gender  cannot  be  ascertained 
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from  the  nom.  alone^  but  from  the  nom.  and  the  theme  (as  seen  in 
the  other  cases)  in  conjunction.  There  are,  however,  some  forms 
of  the  theme  and  the  nom.  in  which  no  rule  could  be  given  for  the 
gender  (especially  the  masc.  and  fem.),  which  would  not  be  liable 
to  numerous  exceptions.  Of  some  forms  of  the  theme  only  a  few 
or  solitary  examples  occur'. 

All  appellations  of  male  and  female  beings,  and  of  the  males  and 
females  of  animals,  follow  the  natural  gender  (according  to  §.  28 
and  29),  although  the  form  may  otherwise  properly  belong  to 
another  gender,  e.  g.  uxor,  the  wife,  feminine,  though  words  in  or, 
gen.  oris,  are  otherwise  masculine ;  Juno,  the  goddess  Juno,  fern. 
{o,  onis,  masc.) ;  flamen,  the  priest,  masc.  {en,  tnis,  neutr.) .  So 
also  the  names  of  rivers  are  masculine,  without  reference  to  the 
termination  (§.  28). 

To  the  third  declension  belong  a  number  of  Greek  or  foreign  (barbarous) 
words  which  came  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  and  which  are  declined 
according  to  the  corresponding  third  declension  in  Greek ;  these  conform 
in  Latin,  in  respect  both  of  the  theme  and  gender,  to  the  Greek. 

The  theme  of  a  substantive  or  adjective,  the  nominative  of  which 
is  known,  may  be  often  determined  from  other  cognate  words, 
especially  verbs,  since  in  them  the  letters  are  found,  which  in  the 
nominative  have  been  dropt  or  modified,  e.  g.  custos,  gen.  custodis, 
the  guardian,  because  we  have  cusiodio,  to  guard ;  nex,  necis,  death, 
on  account  of  neco,  to  kill ;  but  ffrex,  gregis,  the  herd,  on  account 
of  congrego,  to  assemble. 

1.  The  following  sketch  shews  what  genitives  (and  hence  at  the 
same  time,  what  themes)  correspond  to  the  various  nominatives, 
and  also  gives  the  gender  for  every  form  of  the  nom.  and  the 
theme. 

Nom.  e,  gen.  is,  neuter;  as  mare,  maris,  the  sea. 

The  abl.  of  PraenestSy  the.  name  of  a  town,  sometimes  stands  in  the 
fern,  by  synesis,  e.  g.  Praeneste  sub  ipsa,     (Compare  §.  31.  Ohs,) 

Nom.  0,  gen.  onis,  masculine  ;  as  sermo,  sermonis,  the  discourse. 

But  words  in  io,  which  are  derived  from  verbs  or  adjectives,  are 
FEMININE,  e.  g.  lectio,  reading,  oratio,  the  speech,  legio,  the  legion 
(from  l^go,  to  select),  regio,  the  district  (from  rego,  to  rule),  natio, 

'  From  the  nominative  alone  only  so  much  can  he  inferred  of  the  gender,  that  a  word 
which  ends  in  «,  which  does  not  helong  to  the  theme  (and  consequently  not  found  in  the 
other  cases  in  the  form  of  t  or  r),  is  either  masculine  or  feminine ;  hut  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  neuter,  if  it  neither  ends  in  t,  nor  helongs  to  one  of  those  forms  which  never 
assume  s  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation  (as  the  Siemes  in  /,  n,  r),  e.  %.  reie«  co^uv. 


the  nation  (from  nascor,  to  be  born),  coenatio,  the  dining-room 
(from  coeno,  to  dine),  seditio,  nproar  (from  co,  to  go,  compounded 
with  se),  communio,  the  community,  (from  communis,  common),  con" 
sortio^  the  community  (from  consors,  participating).  (Other  words  in 
io  are  masculike,  e.  g.  papilio,  the  butterfly,  septentrioy  the  north,  vesper^ 
tilio,  the  bat,  scipio,  the  staff,  unioy  the  pearl,  senio,  the  number  six,  ter- 
niOf  the  number  three ;  so  alsojpt^to,  the  dagger,  though  from  pun^o). 

Further,  some  names  of  (Spanish)  towns  are  feminine,  as  Barctno, 
Barcelona,  Tarrdco^  Tarragona.  (Other  names  of  toMrns  are  masculine, 
as  SuhnOy  Narbo,  Vesontio). 

Ohs,  Some  names  of  nations  have  the  gem  dnis^  as  Mac^do,  Seno. 
(Loco J  LaconiSy  lo^  Ionia). 

Nom  0,  gen.  inis  (in  do  and  ffo),  feminine,  hirundo,  hirundiniSj 
the  swallow,  imago,  imagtnis,  the  picture,  Carthago,  Carthaglnis. 

But  the  following  are  masculine,  ordo,  order,  cardo,  the  hinge, 
and  usually  margo,  the  edge.  (Cupido  as  the  name  of  a  god  is  mascu- 
line, as  an  appellative  masculine  only  in  the  poets,  otherwise  feminine). 

Obs,  Besides  words  in  do  and  go  only  the  following  have  this  genitive, 
homOy  the  man,  turbo^  the  whirlwind,  nemo,  no  one,  and  the  name  Apollo, 
all  of  which  are  masculine.  The  following  words  in  do  and  go  have  onis 
(and  are  consequently  masculine),  praedo,  the  robber,  spadoj  the  eunuch, 
ligoj  the  spade,  mango,  the  slave-dealer,  harpago,  the  hook. 

The  feminine  care,  flesh,  gen.  camis,  must  be  noticed  sepa- 
rately. 

Nom.  c,  neuter,  as  lac,  lactis,  milk. 

(Besides  lac  we  have  only  the  word  aleCj  alecis,  brine  from  fish,  which 
has  also  the  form  aUx,  alecis,  fem.) 

Nom.  al,  gen.  dlis,  neuter,  as  animal,  animdlis,  the  animal. 

Sal,  salt  (which  is  masculine,  rarely  neuter  in  the  sing.),  has  dlis. 
So  also  foreign  proper  names,  as  Hannibal,  Hannibdlis, 

The  following  substantives  in  /  are -to  be  noticed  separately. 
The  neuters  fel,  gall,  mel,  honey,  fellis,  mellis :  the  masculine, 
sol,  solis,  the  sun ;  some  masculine  names  of  persons  in  svd,  consul, 
the  consul,  exsui,  the  exile,  praesul,  the  leader  in  a  dance,  consults, 
&c. ;  with  pugil,  the  boxer,  pugilis,  and  vigil,  the  sentinel,  vigtlis 
(as  an  adjective,  watchful)^. 

Nom.  en,  gen.  tnis,  neuter,  as  nomen,  nomtnis,  the  name. 

The  following  are  mascuuns  :  pecten,  the  comb,  and  from  their  sig- 

'  MugU,  mugiUt,  a  kind  of  fUh ;  also  nom.  mugilU,  with  the  nominative  termina- 
tion it. 
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ni^csiiion  Jlamen,  the  priest,  cornXcen,  the  hom-hloyfer,  Jldtcen^  the  harper, 
iibtcen,  the  flute-player,  tuhUcen,  the  trumpeter. 

Nom.  en,  gen.  enis,  masculine,  as  r^,  reni^j  the  kidney  (com- 
monly only  in  the  plur.,  renes), 

Obs,  Besides  this  only  the  following  are  similarly  declined.  Lien,  the 
spleen,  and  the  Greek  words,  splen,  the  spleen,  lichen,  a  complaint  of  the 
skin,  attclgen^  a  partridge,  Anien,  the  name  of  a  river  (in  the  nom.  likewise 
Anio)y  with  the  feminines  Siren,  the  Siren  (a  fabulous  female  being),  and 
Troezen,  a  Greek  town. 

Nom.  ar,  gen.  dins,  neuter,  as  calcar,  calcdris,  the  spur. 

The  following  have  the  gen.  dris,  (also  neuter)  :  baccar,  a  kind 
of  plant,  jubar,  a  sunbeam,  nectar,  nectar,  and  the  proper  names 
Caesar,  Samilcar,  Arar  (the  name  of  a  river),  the  Saone,  and  lar, 
Idris,  the  household  god  (masc). 

From  the  adjective  par  come  par,  parts,  the  comrade,  masc. 
(common) ;  and  par,  the  pair,  neuter. 

The  following,  which  are  neuters,  are  to  be  separately  noticed  ; 
far,  f arris,  corn,  and  the  Greek  word  hepar,  hepdtis,  the  liver, 

Nom.  er,  gen.  eris,  masculine,  as  career,  cardhis,  the  prison^. 

But  the  following  are  neuter  ;  cadaver,  the  corpse,  tuber,  the 
swelling  (also  the  truffle),  uber,  the  udder,  verber,  (only  in  the  plur. 
verbera),  the  blow,  and  all  botanical  names,  e.  g.  acer,  the  maple, 
papaver,  the  poppy,  piper,  piepper.  Tuber,  a  kind  of  apple,  is 
masculine.     {Mtdier,  the  woman,  fem.) 

Nom.  er,  gen.  m,  masculine,  as  venter,  ventris,  the  belly. 

Linter,  the  boat,  is  feminine  (so  mater,  the  mother). 

In  the  same  way  are  declined  all  ending  in  ter  (except  only  later,  la^ 
teris,  masc,  the  brick),  and  vniber,  the  shower. 

We  must  notice  separately  the  two  neuters,  iter,  itineris,  the 
journey,  and  ver,  veris,  the  spring,  with  the  name  of  the  god  Jup^ 
piter  (Jupiter),  Jovem,  Jovis,  &c.  (The  nom.  is  compounded  of 
the  old  name  and  the  word  pater), 

Nom.  or,  gen.  oris,  masculine,  as  dolor,  doloris,  pain. 

The  following  are  feminine  by  reason  of  their  signification ;  soror, 
the  sister,  uxor,  the  wife. 

Obs.  The  words  honor,  honour,  and  lepor,  wit,  have  frequently  in  older 
writers  (Cicero)  the  nom.  honos  and  lepos;  so  also  occasionally  other 
words  if  they  are  not  derived  from  verbs,  e.  g.  labor,  labomr,  labos. 

Nom.  or,  gen.  oris,  neuter,  as  aequor,  aequdris,  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

^  Also  the  two  Greek  wordfl,  air,  aether. 


(^oo  martnor,  marble,  ador,  spelt).  Arbor  {arbos),  the  tree,  is  femi- 
nine. (The  Greek  word  rhetor,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  is  masculine,  firom 
the  signification ;  so  also  proper  names,  as  Hector), 

The  following  is  to  be  separately  noticed ;  cor,  cordis,  the  heart, 

NEUTER. 

Nom.  tir,  gen.  uris,  neutee,  hs  fulgur,  fulffuris,  lightning;  Tibur, 
the  city  Tibur. 

The  following  are  masculine  ;  furfur,  bran,  turtur,  the  turtle- 
dove, vuUur,  the  vulture ;  and  from  its  signification,  augur,  a  sooth- 
sayer. 

Nom.  ur,  gen.  dria,  neuter,  as  robur,  roboris,  strength. 

(Of  this  kind  we  have  only  the  following ;  ebur,  ivory,  femur,  the 
thigh,  y«?ur,  the  liver.) 

Fur,  fiJtris,  the  thief,  xnasc.  from  its  signification,  is  to  be  sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Nom.  08,  gen.  atis,  feminine,  as  aeta8,  aeidtis,  age. 

Anas,  the  duck,  has  anatis,  fern. 

The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed ;  the  masculines,  as, 
assis,  an  as  (a  copper  coin),  mas,  maris,  the  male,  vas,  vadis,  the 
surety ;  and  the  neuter  vas,  vdsis,  the  vessel,  (in  the  plur.  vasa,  vaso- 
rum,  see  §.  56,  6). 

Nom,  €8,  gen.  is,  feminine;  as  caedes,  caedis,  the  murder. 
Palumbes,  the  wood-pigeon,  masc.  and  fern. ;  vepres,  the  thom-bush  (not 
used  in  the  nom.,  commonly  in  the  plural),  masc.  Verres,  the  boar,  and 
the  names  of  rivers,  e.  g.  Euphrates,  are  masc.  from  the  signification. 

Obs,  Some  words  in  es,  gen.  is,  have  also  is  in  the  nom.,  with  the  same 
gender,  e.  g.  aedes,  the  temple  ;  feles,  the  cat ;  vulpes,  the  fox  ;  and  aedis, 
felis,  vulpis, 

Nom.  es,  gen.  itis,  masculine  ;  as  miles,  mittiis,  the  soldier. 

Ales,  the  bird  (properly  an  adjective,  winged)  is  masculine  and 
feminine,  merges,  the  sheaf,  feminine^. 

Nom.  es,  gen.  ^tis,  masculine  or  feminine;  as  paries, parietis, 
the  wall,  masculine ;  seges,  segetis,  the  corn-field,  feminine. 

Besides  the  above^  the  following  are  masc.  from  their  signification; 
aries,  the  ram,  interpres,  the  interpreter :  abies,  the  fir,  and  teges, 
the  mat,  are  feminine. 

The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed :  the  masculines  bes, 
bessis,  two-thirds  of  an  as ;  pes,  p^dis,  the  foot  (with  its  compounds, 

^  Like  ndlet  are  declined  the  personal  names  antittet,  comet,  egret,  hotpet,  pedft,  ta^ 
teUet,  velet,  and  of  other  substantiTet  amet,  eetpet,  fomet,  gurget,  Umet,  merges,  palmet, 
poplet,  itipet,  termet,  iramet,  tudet. 
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as  sesqvipeSy  a  foot  and  a  half)  ;  praes,  praedia,  the  surety ;  obses, 
the  hostage^  and  praeses,  the  protector ;  obstdis,  praesidis ;  heres, 
heredis  (common),  the  heir  or  heiress;  the  peminines,  merces,  mer^ 
cidis,  wages ;  qvies,  qvietis,  rest  {reqvies,  rest,  recreation) ;  Ceres, 
Cereris,  the  goddess  Ceres. 

Obs,  From^tf*  comes  the  feminine  compes  (generally  eompMes,  plur.), 
fetters  ;  the  adjective  qvadrupes  is  used  as  a  substantive  feminine  (jbestia) 
and  neuter  (animaT)  of  a  foiur-footed  beast  in  general,  in  the  masculine  of 
a  horse. 

The  NEUTER  aes,  aeris,  copper,  must  be  separately  noticed. 

Nom.  is,  gen.  is,  masculine  or  peminine,  as  pisds,  piscts,  the 
fish  ;  avis,  avis,  the  bird. 

The  following  are  masculine  ;  amnis,  the  river,  axis,  the  axle, 
callis,  the  path  (rarely  fern.),  canalis,  the  water-spout,  cassis,  a  hunts- 
man's net  (generally  casses,  plur.),  caulis,  the  stalk,  collis,  the  hill, 
crinis,  hair,  ensis,  the  sword,  fascis,  the  faggot,  finis,  the  end,  the 
boundary  (rarely  fem.,  and  that  only  in  the  singular  signifying 
end),follis,  the  bellows, /www,  the  rope,  fiistis,  the  club,  iffnis,  fire, 
mensis,  the  month,  orbis,  the  circle,  panis,  bread,  pisds,  the  fish, 
postis,  the  door-post,  scrobis,  the  ditch  (also  scrobs,  sometimes  fem.), 
sentis,  the  thorn-bush,  torqvis,  the  collar  (also  torqves,  rarely  fem.), 
torris,  the  firebrand,  ungvis,  the  nail,  vectis,  the  lever,  vermis,  the 
worm.  Further,  some  words  originally  adjectives,  which  are  used 
as  substantives,  and  with  which  a  masculine  substantive  is  under- 
stood; annalis,  the  year-book  {liber),  natalis,  the  birthday  {dies ; 
also  natales,  natalium,  the  descent),  molaris,  the  millstone,  {lapis),  the 
grinder  {dens),pugilhres,piiplhrium,wTitmg  tablets  (libri).  Further, 
the  compoimds  of  the  word  as,  e.  g.  decussis,  ten  asses,  manes,  ma^ 
nium,  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  LucretUis,  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
(So  also  from  their  signification,  hostis,  testis,  and  the  names  of  rivers,  as 
Omeris.) 

The  following  are  more  frequently  masculine  than  feminine ;  an- 
ffvis,  the  snake,  canis,  the  dog ;  the  following  sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other ;  corbis,  the  basket,  clunis,  the  hind  leg. 

The  rest  are  feminine. 

Obs,  Here  too  may  be  noticed  the  Greek  words  in  sis  (also  feminine) 
which  are  derived  from  verbs,  e.  g.  poesis  ;  the  names  of  towns  ending  in 
polis,  as  Neapolis  ;  and  some  few  other  words  and  feminine  proper  names. 

Nom.  is,  gen.  Ms,  masculine,  as  cinis,  cinMs,  ashes. 

Obs.  In  this  way  are  declined  only  cucumis,  the  cucumber^  to.<w^  t«x^c^ 


cucumis  in  the  gen. :  pulvis^  dust,  and  vomia,  the  ploughshare,  which  has 
more  frequently  the  form  vomer '. 

Nom.  is,  gen.  idis,  feminine^  as  cuspis,  cuspidis,  the  point  of  a 
spear. 

Lapis,  the  stone^  is  masculine  (and,  from  their  signification,  the 
names  of  rivers,  as  Phasis), 

Obs.  Only  a  very  few  Latin  words  have  this  termination,  e.  g.  cassis, 
the  helmet^,  but  it  belongs  to  Tarious  Greek  words,  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Pyramis,  the  Pyramid,  tyrannis,  tyranny,  and 
several  names  of  men  and  women.  This,  ibidis,  the  ibis,  has  in  the  plural 
ihes,  ibium.  Tigris,  the  tiger,  has  in  the  gen.  both  tiyridis,  fem.,  and 
tigris,  masc.  and  fem. ;  in  the  plur.  tigres,  tigrium. 

The  following  in  is  are  to  be  separately  noticed ;  the  masculines 
satiffvis,  blood,  pollis,  fine  flour  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  sanffvtnis, 
pollinis ;  fflis,  gliris,  the  dormouse,  semis,  semissis,  half  an  as ;  the 
FEMiNiNES  lis,  litis,  the  lawsuit,  vis,  force,  without  a  genitive.  (See 
§.  55,  2.) 

Ohs,  The  Greek  names  Salamis,  Salaminis,  feminine,  and  Simdis,  Simo- 
entis  (a  river),  masculine. 

(Like  lis  are  declined  the  proper  name  Dis,  the  adjective  dis,  and  the 
national  names  Qviris  and  Samnis.) 

Nom.  OS,  gen.  oris,  masculine  ;  as  mos,  moris,  the  manner. 

Os,  oris,  the  mouth,  is  neuter. 

Nom.  OS,  gen.  otis ;  cos,  cotis,  the  whetstone,  and  dos,  the  dowry, 
are  feminine;  rhinoceros  is  masculine.  So  also  from  their  signifi- 
cation, nepos,  the  grandson,  aacerdos,  the  priest. 

The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed ;  ctistos,  custodis,  the 
watchman,  masc,  bos,  bdvis,  cattle,  common ;  os,  ossis,  the  bone, 
neuter. 

Nom.  us,  gen.  atis,  feminine,  as  virtus,  virtutis,  virtue. 

Nom.  us,  gen.  adis,  feminine,  as  palus,  paludis,  the  marsh. 

{Likepalus  are  declined  incus,  the  anvil,  and  the  following  with  a  di- 
phthong ;  laus,  laudis,  -praise,  Jraus,  deceit  ^)  Pecus,  a  head  of  cattle, 
has  pecudis  {jAbo  pecus,  pecoris,  neutr.     See  §.  56,  7.) 

Nom.  us,  gen.  iris,  neuter  ;  as  genus,  generis,  a  kind,  race". 
(Fem.  Venus,  the  goddess  so  called.) 

*  The  t  in  these  words  belongs  to  the  theme,  and  has  been  changed  into  r  in  the  geni- 
tive, k   Capit,  promulsit,  »  Subscvt. 

■  Like  g«MM  are  declined  aci«,  ehtiff,foedut,  funus,  glomus,  latui,  tnunut,  olut,  onus, 
opus,  pondus,  rudus,  scelus,  sidus,  ulcus,  vellus,  vUcus,  vulnus.  Like  corpus  are  declined 
decus  (dedecus),  facinus,  fcnuM,  frigus,  Uttus,  nemus,  pecus  (see  us,  gen.  udU),  pectus, 
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Nom.  i^,  gen.  oris,  neuter;  as  corpus,  corpdris,  the  body. 

Lepus,  the  hare,  is  masculine. 

Nom.  us,  gen.  uris,  neuter,  ^ls  jus,  juris,  right,  law. 

MiM,  the  mouse,  is  masculine,  tellus,  the  earth,  feminine.  Ligus, 
a  Liguriau,  has  Liguris.  {Lemures,  ghosts,  occurs  only  in-  the 
plural.) 

The  following  must  be  separately  noticed ;  sus,  the  sow,  grus, 
the  crane,  suis,  gruis,  mostly  fem.,  rarely  masc.° 

Nom.  ns,  gen.  ntis,  masculine,  as  mons,  montis,  the  mountain, 
dens,  dentis,  the  tooth. 

Obs,  Some  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  properly  participles,  with 
which  a  masc.  substantive  is  imderstood,  as  oriens^  east,  occidens,  west, 
sol  being  understood. 

The  following  are  feminine ;  gens,  the  family  or  race,  lens,  lentils, 
mens,  the  intellect,  the  mind,  frons,  the  forehead,  with  bidens,  signi- 
fying a  sheep  of  two  years  old  {bidens,  the  axe,  is  masc).  Serpens, 
the  serpent  (properly  a  participle),  is  usually  feminine  {bestia), 
rarely  masculine  {angvis).  Animans,  a  living  being,  is  feminine,  in 
the  plural  also  neuter  [animantia) ;  signifying  a  rational  being  it  is 
masculine.     Continens,  the  continent,  is  usually  feminine  {terra), 

rarely  neuter.    The  rare  philosophical  words  ens,  the  being,  consequenSy 
the  conclusion,  occidens^  an  accident  (in  logic),  are  neuter. 

Nom.  ns,  gen.  ndis,  feminine,  as  glans,  glandis,  the  acorn. 
(In  this  way  are  declined ^'if^2an«,  the  walnut, ^(ww,  foliage  «.) 

Nom.  bs,  gen.  bis,  feminine,  as  urbs,  urbis,  the  city. 

Nom.  ps  (eps),  gen.  pis,  {tpis).  The  following  are  feminine  ; 
siirps,  the  stem,  (rarely  masculine  when  it  denotes  the  trunk  of  a 
tree),  and  daps,  dapis,  food. 

The  following  are  masc.  and  fem.  ;  adeps,  fat,  forceps,  a  pair  of 
tongs. 

Personal  names  in  ceps  are  masculine,  as  manceps,  a  purchaser 
at  an  auction,  princeps,  the  first,  the  chief.  Auceps,  the  fowler, 
has  aucupis  in  the  genitive. 

Obs,  Greek  words  in  ps  which  have  been  received  into  the  Latin  are 
masculine,  and  their  inflection  is  regulated  according  to  the  Greek,  as 
hydrops,  hydropts^  the  dropsy,  PelopSy  Pelopis  (a  proper  name),  grypSy 
gryphis,  the  grifi^. 

penug  (see  §.  56^  7)i  pignut,  stercttSy  tempus,  tergus  (commonly  tergum,  iergi).     From 
pignus  we  have  also  pignerU.    Like  jus  are  declined  the  monosyllables  cms,  pus,  rus,  hts, 
*  These  two  words,  with  struts,  struis,  the  heap,  and  luesy  luis,  a  contagious  disease, 
are  the  only  Latin  words  of  the  tliird  declension,  the  theme  of  which  terminates  isx  «^ 
vowel,  yiz.  u.  *  Lens,  a  nit,  Ubripetu^ 


Nona,  rs,  gen.  r/w,  feminine,  as  ars,  artis,  art. 

The  following  feminines  in  s  with  a  consonant  preceding  must  be 
separately  noticed ;  hiems,  hiemis,  winter,  puis,  pultis,  broth. 

Nom.  t.  The  only  example  is  caput,  capitis,  the  head,  neutee, 
with  its  compounds  occiput  and  sinciput, 

Nom.  ax,  gen.  acts,  as  pax,  pads,  peace. 

The  Latin  words  {pax,  fomaXy  the  oven, /ao?,  gen.yScw,  the 
torch),  are  feminine  ;  the  Greek  are  masculine,  as  thorax,  thora-^ 
cis,  the  breastplate,  except  the  feminine  Umax,  the  snail. 

Obs,  Greek  proper  names  have  also  Scis,  as  Corax,  Cordcis,  and  those 
in  anax  have  anactis,  as  Astyanax^, 

Nom.  ix,  gen.  ids,  feminine,  as  salix,  saUds,  the  willow. 

The  two  following  are  masculine ;  calix,  the  cup,  fornix,  the 
vault ;  varix,  a  varicose  vein,  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 

Nom.  ix,  gen.  Ids,  feminine,  as  radix,  radlcis,  the  root^i. 

Phoenix,  the  bird  so  called  (a  Greek  word),  is  masculine  (also  a 
national  appellation,  a  Phoenician). 

The  following  feminines  should  be  separately  noticed ;  nix,  nivis, 
snow,  strix,  strigis,  a  fabulous  being  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 

Nom.  ox,  gen.  ods,  feminine,  as  vox,  vocis,  the  voice. 

(The  only  other  word  declined  in  this  way  is  celox,  a  swift  vessel.) 

The  feminine  nox,  noctis,  night,  must  be  separately  noticed. 

(The  national  names  Cappadox,  Cappadocis,  Allohrox,  Allobrd^is,) 

Nom.  ux,  feminine,  as  crux,  crucis,  the  cross. 

The  genitive  is  variously  formed  with  c  and  ff,  u  and  w ;  nux, 
niicis,  the  nut,  the  nut-tree,  lux,  lUcis,  light,  conjux,  conjugis,  the 
wife  (as  common  of  two  genders  it  denotes  also  a  spouse) ;  frux, 
frugls,  fruit  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  faux,  fauds,  the  throat  (not 
used  in  the  nom.) 

The  following  are  masculine ;  tradux,  traducisy  the  layer  of  a 
vine,  and  from  its  signification,  dux,  duds,  the  leader  (also  common), 
with  the  proper  name  Pollux,  Polluds. 

Nom.  Xy  with  a  consonant  preceding,  gen.  ds,  feminine,  as  arx, 
arcis,  the  citadel. 

The  words  in  unx  denoting  the  twelfth  parts  of  an  as  are  mascu- 


p  In  Greek  we  find  also  common  names  in  ax,  AciSf  but  scarcely  any  one  of  these  is 
met  with  in  Latin. 

4  Like  salix  are  declined  besides  the  words  cited  above  ;  coxendix^fiHx  (fulix),  hyttriXf 
natrix,  pix,  and  the  national  name  Ci/mt,  a  Cilician.  Like  radix  are  declined  several 
words,  viz.  cervix,  cicatrix,  cornix,  eotmrtdx,  Mix,  perdix,  vibix,  and  the  feminine  appel- 
latives in  triXf  e.  g.  mctrix.    In  append^  the  quantity  is  uncertain. 
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line^  deunx,  eleven  twelfths  of  an  as^  quincunx,  septunac  (rarely  calxj 
the  heel,  lynx^  a  lynx). 

Obs.  The  Greek  words  Sjphina^  the  Sphinx,  phaUmx,  a  c  rtain  order  of 
battle,  syrinx,  the  reed,  have  ffis^  e.  g.  sphingis. 

Nom.  ex,  gen.  tcis,  masculine^  as  apex,  apHcis,  the  extreme  point. 

The  following  are  feminine^  ilex,  the  holly,  carex,  sedge,  for- 
fixy  a  pair  of  shears,  vitex,  a  speeies  of  tree,  and,  from  its  signification, 
pellexj  a  concubine. 

The  following  are  masc.  and  fem.^  imbrex,  the  tile^  obex,  the  bolt^ 
(not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.)^  rumex,  sorrel,  and  in  the  poets  also 
cortex,  bark^  silex,  flint.     {Atriplex,  the  orache,  is  neuter.) 

The  following  must  be  separately  noticed ;  a.  The  masculines 
with  an  irregular  genitive,  grex,  gr^gis,  the  herd,  with  aqvilex,  a  dis- 
coverer of  springs,  and  the  national  name  Lelex ;  rex,  regis,  the  king, 
remex,  remtgis,  the  rower,  vervex,  vervecis,  the  wether,  senex,  senis, 
the  old  man,  foeniseXjfoenis^cis,  the  haymaker. 

b.  The  feminines  with  an  irregular  genitive ;  nex,  nScis,  death, 
prex,  precis,  the  prayer  (not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.),  lex,  ligis,  the 
law,  supellexy  supellectilis,  household  goods,  faex,  faeds,  lees. 

2.  Further,  there  are  found  in  the  foreign  words  which  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Greek  and  other  languages  different  forms 
of  the  theme  and  of  the  nominative,  which  do  not  occur  in  words 
originally  Latin.  (A  more  copious  notice  of  the  Greek  words  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Greek  dictionary.)     These  terminations  are ; 

Nom.  ma,  gen.  mdtis,  neuter  :  as  po'ema,  pohnatis,  the  poem. 

Nom.  «,  gen.  is,  neuteb,  as  sinapi,  sindpis,  mustard. 

Obs.  In  this  way  are  declined  in  the  sing,  without  a  plural,  some  names 
of  foreign  products,  and  those  of  a  few  Spanish  towns,  as  TlliturgL  Most 
of  them  are  not  used  in  the  gen. ;  the  other  cases  all  end  in  t.  Sinapi  has 
also  the  fem.  form  sinapis  (^nom.).  Oxgm^li,  oxymelitisy  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  honey,  is  neuter  (/iAt) ;  so  also  one  or  two  others  in  meli. 

^om.  y,  gen.  yis  {gas),  neuteb  ;  as  misg,  misyis  (contr.  misys),  vitriol  (?) 

(There  are  very  few  words  of  this  class  ;  misy  is  also  found  indeclinable, 
asty  or  astu,  the  city  [of  Athens],  only  in  the  accusative  ) 

Nom.  on,  gen.  ihiis,  feminine,  as  Alcyan,  Alcyonis,  the  kingfisher. 

(So  aedon,  the  nightingale,  sindon,  muslin  ;  with  some  names  of  towns, 
e.  g.  Anthidon,  Antheddnis,  Chalcedon.) 

Canon,  a  rule  or  plummet,  is  masculine  (with  names  of  men,  as  Zncm, 
&c.) 

Nom.    on,        on,        an,        en,         in     "1  , 

.  :  .       >•  MASCULINE. 

Gen.      onis,      ontis,     anis,      enis,       inis  J 


Greek  proper  names^  of  which  the  names  of  towns  are  feminine; 
as  Babylon,  Babylonis ;  Ctesiphon,  Ctesiphontis ;  and  Eleusin.  {Del- 
pJiin,  BeJphinis,  the  dolphin,  also  delphinuSf  delphini.) 

(Of  the  nom.  of  names  in  on,  see  §.45.) 

Nom.  tevj  gen.  teris,  masculine,  as  crater,  crateris,  the  bowl. 

Nom.  as,  gen.  ddis,  feminine,  as  lampas,  lampadis,  the  torch. 

(The  national  names  Nonuts  and  Areas,  employed  also  as  feminine 
adjectives.) 

Nom.  as,  gen.  antis,  masculine,  as  adamas^  adamarUis^  the  dia- 
mond. 

Melas,  Melanis,  masc,  the  name  of  a  man,  a  river,  and  a  disease. 

Nom.  as,  gen.  dtis,  neuteb,  as  erysipelas,  erisypeldtis,  the  complaint  so 
called. 

(Very  few  instances,  commonly  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.) 

Nom.  is,  gen.  etis,  masculine,  as  lebes,  lebetis^  the  caldron. 

(So  magnes^  the  magnet,  tapes,  the  carpet,  Tunes,  the  city  Tmiis.) 

Nom.  ^s,  neuter,  as  cacoethes,  a  malignant  tmnour. 

Nom,  ds,  neuteb,  as  epos,  an  epic  poem. 

(Both  of  these  occur  in  but  very  few  words,  and  only  in  the  nom.  and 
ace.) 

Nom.  0^,  gen.  ois,  masculine,  as  heros,  herdts,  the  hero,  demigod. 
Nom.  us,  gen.  untis,  masculine,  as  Pessinus,  Pessinuntis  (ajiown). 
(Only  geographical  names  are  thus  declined.     The  names  of  towns  are 
sometimes  used  as  feminine  by  synesis,  e.  g.  Amathus  in  Ovid.) 

Nom.  us,  gen.  6dis,  majsculine,  as  tripus,  tripddis,  the  tripod. 

(None  but  compounds  of  rrovs.  Oedipus  generally,  and  polypus,  the 
polypus,  always,  follow  the  second  declension.) 

Nom.  ys,  gen.  yis,  feminine,  as  chelys,  chelyis,  the  cithara. 

(Mostly  proper  names.     Othrys,  the  mountain  so  called,  is  masculine.) 

Nom.  ys,  gen.  ydis,  feminine,  as  chlamys,  chlampdis,  the  cloak. 

Nom.  yx,  gen.  yds,  ycis,  pyis,  ygis,  pchis,  masculine,  as  calyx,  calpcis, 
the  cup  of  a  flower.  , 

The  genitives  are  determined  according  to  the  Greek.  In  Greek  many 
words  in  ys  arc  feminine  ;  of  those  which  have  been  received  into  the 
Latin  only  sandyx,  sandycis,  a  kind  of  red  colom*,  and  occasionally  bombyx, 
hombycis,  the  silkworm,  sardonyx,  sardonychis,  a  precious  stone. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Peculiarities  of  the  several  cases  and  of  the  Greek  forms  in  the  third 

declension. 

§.  42.  1.  In  some  words  in  is  (gen.  is)  the  accusative  singular 
ends  in  im  instead  of  em,  namely,  in  amussis,  the  ruler,  hurts,  the 
plough-tail,  cucumis,  the  cucumber,  ravis,  hoarseness,  sitis,  thirst, 
tussis,  a  cough,  vis,  force,  and  in  the  names  of  towns  and  rivers, 
e.  g.  Hispdlis,  Tiberis,  Ligeris ;  commonly  too  in  febris,  the  fever, 
pelvis,  the  basin,  puppis,  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship,  restis,  the  rope, 
turriSy  the  tower,  securis,  the  axe ;  more  rarely  in  clavis,  the  key, 
messis,  the  harvest,  navis,  the  ship. 

Ohs.  The  accusative  also  ends  in  im  (or  in  the  Greek  form  in),  in  many 
Greek  words  in  m  ;  see  §.  45,  2  b. 

2.  The  genitive  of  Greek  and  foreign  proper  names  in  es  (pari- 
syllaba)  often  ends  in  the  earlier  period  (e.g.  in  Cicero)  in  i  instead 
of  iSy  e.  g.^  Aristoteli,  Isocrati,  Neocli,  Achilli,  Uliwi,  (But  this 
never  happens  in  those  words,  of  which  the  theme  has  been 
altered  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  Laches,  Lachetis.) 

8.  The  ablative  commonly  ends  in  e,  but  in  some  words  in  i,  in 
some  both  in  e  and  i. 

The  following  have  i  ; 

a.  Those  words,  which  have  only  im  in  the  accusative,  e.  g.  siti, 
Tlberi,  {poesi,  see  1  Obs,) 

b.  All  neuter  words  in  e,  i,  at,  ar,  gen.  dris,  as  mari^  sinapi,  ani- 
mali,  calcari  (but  sale,  masc,  and  nectdre,farre), 

Obs,  But  the  names  of  towns  in  e  have  e  in  the  ahl.,  c.  g.  Praeneste, 
Caere  ;  so  likewise  mostly  rete,  and  mare  frequently  in  the  poets. 

c.  The  adjectives  of  two  and  three  terminations  [is,  e,  and  er,  is, 
tf),  ssfacilis,  abl./ad/t,  acer,  abl.  acri,  with  those  substantives  in 
is  which  were  originally  adjectives,  e.  g.  familiari,  natali. 

Ohs.  1.  Such  substantives,  even  if  they  be  no  lon«?cr  in  use  as  adjec- 
tives, may  be  recognized  by  their  adjective  terminations  {alis,  oris.  His, 
ensis,  &c.). 

Ohs,  2.  Some  substantives  of  this  kind,  however,  oft^n  have  e,  as  aedile 
from  aedilis,  or  occasionally  take  that  termination  ;  pi  oper  names  of  this 
kind  almost  always  have  e,  as  Juvenale,  Adjectives  formed  from  the 
names  of  towns  (e.  g.  Veliensis  from  Telia)  have  also  sometimes  e,  other 
adjectives  only  in  some  paiticular  passages  of  the  poets. 

1  [RrfiHum  Alyattei  (Hot,  iii.  Od.  16.  14.)] 

g2 


The  following  lia\e  both  e  and  i : 

a.  Those  words  which  have  both  im  and  em  in  the  accusative, 
e.  g.  puppi  and  p^ippe,  (But  resti^  always  has  reste^  and  securis,  securi.) 

b.  Adjectives  and  participles  of  one  termination,  e.  g.  prudenti 
and  prudente,  inerti  and  inerie,  I  is,  however,  the  prevailing  form, 
e.  g.  prudenti,  ingenti,  felici,  vecordi,  Arpinati,  except  in  ablatives 
absolute  (see  §.  277),  when  e  is  always  used,  e.  g.  Tarquinio  reg- 
nante ;  or  when  adjectives  in  em  stand  for  substantives,  e.  g.  a 
sapiente,  in  omni  animante, 

Obs.  The  following  adjectives,  however,  have  e  only ;  eompoty  impose 
coelehs,  deses,  pauper ,  princeps,  puhes  {ptib^is)^  superstes,  and  almost 
always  ales,  dives ;  commonly,  too,  vetus,  uber.  Par'  and  memory  on  the 
contrary,  always  have  i. 

c.  The  comparatives  of  adjectives,  e.  g.  majore,  majori ;  e  how- 
ever is  the  more  usual  termination. 

d.  Sometimes  too  the  ablative  in  i  is  used  from  other  substantives  in 
*,  gen.  is  {parisyllaha),  besides  those  above  named,  e.  g.  igni,  avi ;  like- 
wise from  some,  which  have  another  termination,  as  imbri  {imher),  supeU 
lectili  {supellex),  ruri,  in  the  country  (rus),  and  from  some  names  of  towns 
with  the  signification  in  (the  town),  e.  g.  Carthagini,  in  Carthage,  Tiburi, 
Anxuri*. 

§.  43.  1.  The  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  neuter  words 
generally  end  in  a ;  but  the  substantives  in  e,  aZ,  ar  («m),  with 
adjectives  and  participles  in  the  positive  (not  in  the  comparative), 
have  ia,  e.  g.  animalia,  calcaria,  elegantia,  inertia,  animantia.  Veins 
only  has  Vetera, 

Obs,  Several  adjectives  of  one  termination,  which  follow  the  third  de- 
clension, form  no  neuter  in  the  plural ;  see  §.  60,  e. 

2.  Those  masculines  and  feminines,  which  end  inium  in  the  gen.  plur. 
(see  §.44),  had,  in  the  accusative,  in  the  older  period,  besides  es,  the  ter- 
mination is,  which  was  long  the  usual  one,  e.  g.  classts,  omnls,  (It  was 
nlso  written  classeis,  omneis.)  But  this  pronunciation  and  orthography 
were  not  without  exceptions.  At  a  later  period  they  disappeared,  but 
fhe  more  ancient  orthography  is  still  found  here  and  there  in  the  editions 
of  the  early  writers. 

§.  44.  1.  In  some  words  the  gen.  plur.  is  formed  by  affixing  ium 
to  the  theme  (as  exhibited  in  the  other  cases)  instead  of  utn,  viz. 

a.  In  the  parisyllables  in  es  and  is  (§.  40. 1,  c),  e.  g.  aedium,  cri- 
nittm;  except  ambages,  a  circuit  (of  which  the  ablative  alone  is 
used  in  the  sing.),  strues,  the  heap,t;fl/c*,  canis,juvenis,  which  have 

t  The  suhstantiTc  par  has  also  pore,     {Impdre  numero,  Virg..) 
■  In  the  antiquated  style  eYeii  partly  camL 
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um  (ambagum,  canum),  with  volucris,  the  bird  (properly  an  adjec- 
tive)^ which  most  usually  has  um;  and  apis,  the  bee^  sedes,  the 
seat^  mensis,  the  months  which  often  have  that  termination. 

b.  In  the  several  words  imber,  linter,  venter,  uter,  a  leather  bottle, 
Insuber  (a  national  natne),  and coro  (camis),  e.g.  imbrium,  camium. 

c.  In  the  monosyllables  in  «  or  :r  preceded  by  a  consonant,  e.  g. 
mons,  montium,  arx,  arcium,  (except  opum  from  ops  unused  in  the 
nom.),  and  in  the  several  monosyllables  as,  glis,  lis,  mas,  mus,  os, 
gen.  ossis,  vis  {vires,  virium),faux  (not  used  in  the  nom.  sing.),  nix 
{nives,  nivium),  nox,  and  sometimes /raz^,  (also/rauJum). 

Ohs.  1.  The  Qreek  words,  grypSy  Ignx,  aphynx^  are  to  be  excepted. 

Obs.  2.  Some  monosyllables  do  not  occur  in  the  gen.  plur.,  though  the 
remaining  cases  of  the  plural  are  in  use  :  of  those,  the  following  may  be 
especially  noticed ;  cor,  cos^  rus,  sal,  sol,  vas,  gen.  vadis, 

d.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  in  ns  and  rs,  e.  g.  clieniium, 
cohoriium,  from  cliens,  the  client,  cohors,  the  cohort  (a  division  of 
soldiers) ;  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  poets,  these  words  have  um 
{parentes^  parentum,  a  form  also  common  in  prose). 

e.  In  neuter  words  in  e,  al,  ar,  (gen.  dris),  and  in  those  adjectives 
and  participles  which  have  a  neuter  plural,  e.  g.  marium,  animalium, 
calcarium,  from  mare,  animal,  calcar ;  acrium,  facilium,  felicium, 
elegantium,  inertium,  locupletium,  from  acer,  facilis,  felix,  elegans, 
iners,  locuples^,  except  the  adjective  vetus  {veterum),  and  gvadrvpes, 
versicolor,  {anceps,  praeceps,)  which  have  um. 

From  the  adjectives  in  ns  we  find  now  and  then  um  instead  of 
turn,  e.  g.  sapientum ;  from  those  in  is  very  seldom,  and  only  in  the  poets, 
e.  g.  caelestum  from  caelestis, 

Obs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adjectives  have  no  neuter  plural 
(§.  60,  c),  the  genitive  ends  in  um  ;  consequently,  we  have  inopum,  divi- 
turn,  uherum,  vigilum,  from  inops,  dives,  uber,  vigil,  Celer,  hehes,  teres, 
are  not  foimd  in  the  gen.  plur.  Celeres,  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
kings,  has  in  the  gen.  celerum. 

f.  In  national  names  in  is  and  as,  e.  g.  from  Qviris — Qviritium, 
from  Arpinas — Arpinatium,  and  in  the  two  plural  words,  penates, 
the  guardian  gods,  and  optimates,  the  nobles  (rarely  um).  Other 
words  also  in  as,  atis,  sometimes  have  ium,  e.  g.  civitatium  (but  dvt- 
tatum  is  better). 

2.  The  names  of  some  Roman  festivals,  which  end  in  alia,  and 
are  used  only  in  the  plural,  have  in  the  genitive  iorum  (as  in  the 
second  declension)  as  well  as  ium,  e.  g.  Bacchanalia,  Bacchanaliorum, 

'  Facilium  is,  nt  the  same  time,  in  conformity  with  role  a.,  elegantium  and  ineriittm, 
in  conformity  with  d. 


the  feast  of  Bacchus.    So  also  the  word  anclle,  a  shield  which  fell  from 
heaven  {anciliorwn), 

3.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  Greek  words  in  ma  generally 
have  the  termination  w  for  ibus,  e.  g.  poemaiis  from  poema, 

4.  The  word  bos,  bovis,  has  in  the  gen.  plur.  bourn,  in  the  dat. 
and  abl.  bobus  or  bubus  (in  the  nom.  and  ace.  regularly  i^c*).  Sua 
has  in  the  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  suibus,  and  (contracted)  subus. 

§.  45.  (Greek  forms  in  Greek  words.)  1.  Greek  proper  names  in  »y, 
gen.  oDKoff  {d?ni),  and  oyos  {dnis),  usually  assume  the  Latin  form  a,  e.  g. 
Plato^  Zeno,  Dio,  LacOy  Agamemno ;  but  on  is  retained  in  some  writers 
(as  Cornelius  Nepos),  e.  g.  Dion,  Conon^  and  almost  always  in  geographical 
names,  c.  g.  Babylon^  Lacedaeman,  Those  in  cav,  ovrosy  and  tovros  {on$i9\ 
for  the  most  part  retain  the  n^  e.  g.  Xenophon.  (In  Plautus  and  Terence, 
however,  some  names  of  this  kind  are  altered  in  the  inflection,  e.  g.  Awti' 
pho,  AntiphOnis,  instead  of  Antiphon,  Antiplumtis,) 

2.  a.  In  the  poets  and  some  prose  writers  the  accusative  occasionally 
ends  in  a,  when  the  Greek  has  this  termination,  but  in  prose,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  only  in  proper  names,  e.  g.  AgamemiUhui,  BahyUna^  Bericlea 
{Pericles),  Troezena,  Bana,  and,  in  the  poets,  heroay  thordca.  Only  the 
words  aer  and  aether  have  in  prose,  too,  almost  always,  aera^  aeih^a. 

b.  Greek  words  in  is,  gen.  is,  have  in  the  accusative  im  (Latin)  and  in 
(Greek),  e.  g.  poesim,  poesiriy  Charybdim,  Charybdin.  Of  the  words  in  m, 
idis,  those  which  in  Greek  have  w  and  tda  in  the  accus.,  have,  for  the  most 
part  im  (m),  in  Latin,  rarely  idem  (Greek  id<i)y  e.  g.  Baris,  Parim,  Parin, 
rarely  Paridem  ;  except  those  in  tisy  which  have  both  forms,  e.  g.  PhthiotiSj 
Phthiotim  {Phthiotin),  and  Bhthioiidem  (JBhthiotidd) , 

Those  which  in  Greek  have  only  tda  (i.  c.  all  oxytons),  have  in  Latin 
also  idem  (ida),  e.  g.  tyrannis,  tyrannidem  {tyrannfda),  (So  especially 
feminine  patron3naiics  and  national  names,  e.  g.  Aeneis,  AeneXdem,  and 
Aenelda.) 

c.  "Words  in  ys,  gen.  yis,  have  in  the  ace.  ym  (Latin),  or  yn  (Grrcek), 
c.  g.  Othrym,  Othryn. 

d.  Those  proper  names  in  es,  gen.  is,  which  in  Greek  follow  the  first 
declension  (§.  35.  Obs.  4),  have  en  as  well  as  em,e.  g.  Aeschinen,  Mithri- 
daten  ;  so  also  sometimes  those  which  in  Greek  follow  the  third  decl.,  but 
have  in  the  ace.  both  rf  (according  to  the  third  decl.)  and  i/v  (according  to 
the  first),  e.  g.  JCenocraten.  (Others  but  rarely,  as  Sophoclen,  instead  of 
Scphoclem.) 

e.  Proper  names  in  es,  etis,  e.  g.  ThaleSy  have  in  the  ace,  besides 
Thaletem,  a  shorter  form  Thalem,  ThaJen  (abl.  Thale  ;  in  the  gen.  and  dat. 
this  shorter  form,  Thalis,  Thaliy  is  unusual). 

3.  In  the  genitive  of  Gret  k  words,  the  poets  use  not  unfrequently  the 
form  OS,  but  particularly  in  words  in  is  and  as,  gen.  idos  and  ados  (espc- 
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cially  in  proper  names),  e.  g.  Thetis,  JTietidos^  Pallas^  Pallados  ;  in  those 
in  ySf  gen.  yosy  e.  g.  Tethys,  Tethyos  ;  and  in  proper  names  in  etis,  gen. 
coSy  e.  g.  Feleus,  PelSds  (Latin,  Peleus,  Pelei ;  see  §.  38,  3). 

The  gen.  seas  from  words  in  sis,  e.  g.  poesHos  from,  poisis,  is  not  fbund 
in  good  writers. 

Greek  female  names  in  o,  as  lo,  Sappho,  have  mostly  the  Greek  geni- 
tive us  {ovs).  In  the  ace.,  dat.,  and  abl.,  o  is  used,  c.  g.  Sappho  (ace. 
2€ar(f)w,  dat.  Zan^I),  rarely  the  Latin  form,  Sapphonem,  Sapphoni,  Sap- 
phone. 

4.  The  Greek  words  in  is,  ys,  and  euSy  have  the  Greek  vocative,  which 
is  formed  by  the  rejection  of  s,  e.  g.  PhylH,  Alexi,  Coty,  Orpheu ;  but 
those  in  is,  idos,  have  oflen  too  (in  Latin)  the  voc.  like  the  nom.,  e.  g. 
Thais,  Names  of  men  in  a<,  antis  (the  voc.  in  Greek  being  av  and  a), 
have  a,  e.  g.  Calchas,  voc.  Calchd. 

Proper  names  in  es  have  es  and  «,  e.  g.  Cameades  and  Carneade, 
Chremes  and  Ohreme  (from  Chremes,  Chremetis), 

5.  In  the  nom.  plur.  of  Gb'eek  words  the  poets  often  use  es  (cr)  short, 
instead  of  making  the  final  syllable  long,  as  is  usual  in  Latin  words  (§. 
20.  2).     In  the  name  Sardts  (gen.  Sardium)  is  stands  for  the  Greek  ns. 

6.  The  accusative  plural  sometimes  ends  in  a«,  as  in  Greek,  especially 
in  the  poets,  e.  g.  Aethidpas,  PyranitdM,  This  termination  is  also  used  in 
some  barbarous  national  names,  which  in  their  form  resemble  Ghreek  words, 
e.  g.  AllohrSgaSy  LingSnas,  from  Allohrox,  Lingon, 

7.  The  Greek  ending  of  the  genitive  on  is  only  used  in  the  titles  of 
books,  e.  g.  Metamorphoseon  libri\ 

8.  The  termination  of  the  dative  in  si  (sin)  is  very  rarely  used  by  a  few 
poets  from  feminine  words  in  as  and  is,  e.  g.  Troasin,  Charisin,  from 
Troades,  Charites. 

9.  From  the  few  Greek  neuter  words  in  os  and  es  there  are  formed  a 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.  in  ^  (17),  without  any  further  inflection,  e.  g.  melos, 
mele.    {Tempe,  §.51.  g). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Fourth  Declension. 

§.  46.  Words  of  the  fourth  declension  end  in  us  or  (neutr.)  u, 
and  are  declined  as  follows : 

*  MaUon,  MaXttSv,  tlie  Maleans,  Curt, 


(Fruetus,  fruit,  eomu, 

the  horn.) 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

Voc, 

t 

fruetus 

cornu 

Ace. 

fructum 

eoruu 

Gen. 

fruetus 

comus 

DaL 

fructui 

cornu 

Abl. 

fructu 

PLURAL. 

eoruu 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

.  fruetus 

eomua 

Gen. 

fruetuum 

eomuum 

Bat. 

Abl. 

fructibus 

comibus 

Obs,  1.  Like  cornu  are  declined  only  a  few  words  (jenu^  the  knee,  veru^ 
the  spit).  Some  cases  of  other  words  are  formed  according  to  this  exam- 
ple, but  the  word  has  at  the  same  time  other  forms,  as  from  pecu,  cattle, 
nom.  and  ace.  plur.  peeua,  and  dat.  pecuhus  ;  but  otherwise  pecus,  peciidis, 
and  pecus,  pecdriSy  after  the  third  declension.  (See  amongst  the  Ahitn- 
dantia  §.  56,  7).  Oeht,  cold,  is  in  ordinary  language  used  only  in  the 
ablative.  (In  other  cases  we  find  the  form,  not  a  common  one,  gelum, 
geli.     The  nom.  gelu  belongs  to  the  later  Latin,  and  gelm  is  obsolete). 

Ohs.  2.  The  termination  U9  in  the  gen.  sing,  is  contracted  from  uU, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  older  language,  e.  g.  anuis,  of  an  old  woman. 
From  some  words,  especially  senatus,  the  senate,  and  tumuUtis,  the  stir, 
some  writers  (e.  g.  Sallust)  form  the  genitive  in  t,  e.  g.  tenati,  tumulii*. 

Obs,  3.  La  the  dative  ui  is  often  contracted  into  u,  e.  g.  eqvitaiu  for 
eqtfUatui,  as  in  cornu. 

Obs.  4.  Li  the  dative  and  ablative  plur.  dissyllables  with  c  before  the 
termination  {acus,  the  needle,  arcus,  the  bow,  locus,  the  lake,  qyercus,  the 
oak,  specus,  the  cave,  and  pecu),  with  the  words  artus,  the  }oint,  partus, 
birth,  tribus,  the  tribe,  and  veru,  the  spit,  have  ubus,  instead  of  ibu>s,  e.  g. 
ariUbus.     Portus,  the  haven,  \itxs  portibus  void  portubus. 

Obs.  5.  The  names  of  some  trees  in  us,  especially  cupressus,  the  cypress, 
Jicus,  the  fig-tree,  laurus,  the  laurel,  and  pinus,  the  pine,  are  sometimes  de- 
clined throughout  like  the  second  declension,  sometimes  they  take  those 
cases  of  the  fourth  declension  which  end  in  us  and  u^  e.  g.  gen.  laurus,  abl. 
lauru,  nonu  and  ace.  plur.  laurus.  {Qpercus  is  declined  entirely  accord- 
ing to  the  fourth  declension).     So  also  the  word  coins,  the  distaff. 

Damns,  the  bouse,  forms  some  cases  exclusively  according  to  the 
second  declension,  while  in  others  it  has  both  forms,  as  follows : 

■  It  18  not  correct  to  assume  that  the  words  in  u  had  u  also  in  the  genitive.  Only 
cornu  bublUum,  cow*8-hom,  and  eomu  eervlnum,  stag's-liom,  were  inflected  in  later  times, 
as  if  the  sohstantive  and  a^jecdYe  made  only  one  word  ;  eomubub&li,  cornucerviM. 
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SINGULA  R.  PLUBAI,. 

Nom.  Voc.  domus  Ifom.         domus 

Ace,  doniuin  Ace,  domos  (rarely  domOs) 

Gen.  domus  Gen.  domuum,  domorum 

Dat.  domui  (rarely  domo)     Dai.  Abl.  domibus 

All.  domo  (rarely  domu) 

The  genitive  form  domi  is  only  used  in  the  signification  at  home ; 
see  §.  296.  h.^ 

^.  47.  (Gender).  Words  of  the  fourth  declension  in  tu  arc  mas- 
culine, those  in  u  neuter.  Sut  of  those  in  us  the  following  are 
feminine ;  the  names  of  trees,  as  qvercus,  vith  actis,  colus,  domvs, 
mantia,  the  hand,  ;wn»*,  a  store  of  provisions  (see  §.  56,  7),  porticua, 
the  portico,  tribua,  the  tribe,  and  the  plurals  idus  (iduum),  the  thir- 
teenth or  fifteenth  day  of  every  month,  and  qvinqvatrus,  a  certain 
feast,  in  the  older  language  also  specus;  (further,  irom  their  signi- 
fication, anm,  an  old  woman,  nurm,  a  daughter-in-law,  gocrut,  a 
mother-in-law). 

Ob».  Cblut  is  also  fouiid  in  the  masculine,  tpeau  (in  the  nom.  and  ace.) 
in  the  neuter,  both  but  rarely. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
Bfth  Decletuion. 
§.  48.  This  dedenuon  comprises  only  a  few  words,  which  all  end 


in  ea,  and  are  declined 

as  follows  : 

(Rea, 

the  thing,  dies, 

SINGULAR. 

the  day.) 

Nom.  Voc. 

res 

dies 

Ace. 

rem 

diem 

Gen. 

rSi 

diei 

Dat. 

r«i 

diei 

Abl. 

re 

PLURAL. 

die 

Nom.  Voc.  Ace.  res 

dies 

Gen. 

digrum 

Dal.  Abl. 

rebns 

diebua. 

OS*.  1.  In  the  gen.  and  dat.  smgular  the  u  in  ri  is  long  after  a  vowel, 
short  after  a  ooosonant  In  the  older  period  the  contracted  termination  i 
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was  also  used  in  these  cases,  (c.  g.  Jide^  acie,  die,  for  fldti,  aeiei,  diei, 
iu  the  gen.  in  Horace,  Caesar,  Sallust,^^/^  in  the  dat.  in  Horace)*.  In  the 
genitive  there  occurred  also  an  old  form  in  i,  e.  g.  pernicii  for  pemiciei, 

Obs.  2.  Only  res  and  dies  are  declined  throughout  in  the  plural.  The 
words  acieSffacieSj  effigies ^  species,  and  spes  (in  Virgil  glacies),  are  used 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plur.,  not  in  the  other  cases.  The  remaining  words 
have  no  plural. 

Obs,  3.  Some  words  have  a  double  form,  according  to  the  fifth  declen- 
sion, and  according  to  the  first  with  the  nom.  in  a  :  see  among  the  ahun- 
dantia,  §.  56,  3. 

§.  49.  All  words  of  the  fifth  declension  are  feminine,  except  dies, 
which  is  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  singular,  in  the  plural  only 
masculine.  In  the  singular  too,  with  the  signification  day,  it  is 
usually  masculine  in  good  prose  writers,  but  with  the  signification 
term,  time  [longa  dies),  it  is  almost  always  feminine  (in  prose 
always).     [Meridies,  mid-day,  is  masculine.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  some  peculiarities  in  the  use  of  the  numbers  of  Substantives,  and 

of  some  irregularities  in  their  inflection, 

{Anomalia  declinationis,) 

§.  50.  [Peculiarities  relating  to  the  number's).  Many  words  in 
Latin  (as  in  our  own  language)  are  not  used  in  the  plural,  because 
they  are  either  proper  names  of  defined  individual  objects  (e.  g. 
Eoma ;  so  also  tellus,  humus,  used  of  the  earth  in  general,  but  terrae, 
lands),  or  denote  an  idea  in  the  most  general  way  (in  the  abstract), 
and  considered  as  a  whole,  without  regarding  the  several  indivi- 
dual objects  in  which  the  idea  shews  itself,  as  the  names  of  the 
properties  and  circumstances  of  a  being,  of  a  collection  of  any  thing, 
of  a  material;  c.  g.  justitia,  justice,  humanitas,  humanity,  senectus, 
old  a^e,  fames,  hunger,  qvies,  rest,  scientia,  knowledge,  indoles,  the 
natural  ability, — plebs,  vulgus,  the  populace,  supellex,  furniture, — 
aurum,  gold,  ferrum,  iron,  sabulum,  sand,  triticum,  wheat,  oleum,  oil, 
sangvis,  blood,  virus,  venom. 

If  such  words,  as  usually  designate  a  whole,  alter  their  significa- 
tion, and  are  used  to  denote  individual  objects,  they  have  also  the 
plural,  e.  g.  aera,  instruments  of  copper,  bronze  statues,  cerae,  wax 
tablets,  wax  masks,  ligna,  pieces  of  wood,  billets. 

■  [Congtantis  juvenem  fide  (Hot.  Od.  ill  7,  4),  Libra  die  somnique  pare*  ubi  fecerit 
horas  (Virg.  Georg.  i  208).] 
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Obs,  1 .  Such  changes  of  the  signification  must  be  ascertained  by  atten- 
tive reading  and  from  the  dictionary.  Thus  mors^  death,  is  used  in  the 
plural  oi  fatal  attacks^  kinds  of  deaths  while  letum,  death,  is  never  so  em- 
ployed. In  this  the  poets  go  further  than  tlie  prose  writers,  e.  g.  tria 
tura,  three  grains  of  incense,  from  tus,  incense.  Sometimes  the  poets 
employ  names  expressive  of  abstract  ideas  and  names  of  classes  or  mate- 
rials in  the  plural  without  a  change  in  the  signification  (as  of  a  whole 
consisting  of  several  parts),  e.  g.  silentia^  silence,  murmuray  murmuring, 
flamina,  blowing,  hordea,  barley,  but  chiefly  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
Thus  the  poets  sometimes  use  ora,  pectora^  corda,  of  a  single  individual. 

Ohs.  2.  The  Latin  word  may  sometimes  have  originally  a  more  abstract 
signification  than  the  English  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  it,  and 
therefore  be  without  a  plural,  as  specimen,  a  proof.  (Various  horticul- 
tural productions,  as  fruit  and  flowers,  as  well  as  tlic  difiercnt  species  of 
com,  are  in  Latin  named  in  the  singular,  when  it  is  intended  to  designate 
the  whole  kind,  or  an  indefinite  quantity,  e.  g.  abstinere  faba^  mille  modii 
fahae  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  b^^  beans  in  general;  h\ii  fabae^  beans  taken 
separately,)  glande  vesci  (Cic.  Or.  9),  in  rosa  jacere.  This  applies  also 
sometimes  to  other  kinds  of  produce). 

Obs,  3.  The  Latins  (unlike  ourselves)  often  use  words  which  express  ab- 
stract ideas  in  the  plural,  when  the  idea  (an  activity,  property,  condition, 
being)  is  to  be  conceived  as  applying  to  several  persons  or  things  (seve- 
ral subjects),  or  when  it  is  intended  to  denote  that  the  idea  is  exhibited 
several  times  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus  we  find  in  Cicero  ;  adventHs 
imperatorum,  exitus  belhrum  mites ^  odia  hominum,  novorum  hominum  in- 
dustriae,  proceritates  arborum, — invidiae  multitudinis,  iracundiae,  timores^ 
iarditates,  celeritates, — tres  constantiae  (three  kinds  of  constantia)  ;  omnes 
avaritiae  (aU  the  ways  in  which  avarice  displays  itself*).  So  of  the  wea- 
ther we  find  the  expressions  nives^  snow-storms,  grandines,  hail  storms, 
soles  J  bursts  of  simshine  (in  the  poets,  days^fHgora,  cold  seasons**. 

Obs.  4i.  Proper  names  are  used  in  the  plural,  not  only  when  borne  by 
several  individuals  (e.  g.  Valerii  omnes,  duo  Scipiones  Africani\  but  also 
figuratively  of  men  of  a  certain  kind,  e.  g.  multi  Cicerones  (many  orators 
as  distinguished  as  Cicero). 

Obs.  5.  In  some  historians  and  poets  certain  words,  which  denote  a 
man  of  a  particular  class  or  rank,  are  sometimes  used  in  the  singular  of 
the  whole  class,  e.  g.  Romanus  for  the  Romans,  eqves  for  the  kuights, 
miles  for  the  soldiers. 

§.51.  Some  words  are  used  only  in  the  plural  {btc  pluralia  tan- 
turn),  because  they  either  designate  a  plurality  of  individual  objects, 
which  are  so  named  only  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  when  taken 

•  {^Rectiqve  cuUut  peclora  rohorant  (Hor.)     TantaenM  animh  coekstibut  irae  ?     (Virg.)] 
^  ISiccitatet  paludum  (Cses.  B.  G.  iv.  38).] 
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separately,  e.  g.  majores,  ancestors ;  or  because  they  are  used  of 
something  which  originally  suggested  the  idea  of  several  consti- 
tuent  parts,  of  repetition,  or  the  like,  e.  g.  arma,  gen.  armorum, 
armour,  fides,  ^en.fidium,  the  cithara*^. 

Obs.  Of  such  words  the  following  are  the  most  usual : 

a.  Libert,  children,  majores,  ancestors  (properly  the  comparative  of 
magnus,  great),  proch'es  and  primareSf  men  of  rank,  inferi,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  superi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world,  caclites,  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  penates,  household  gods,  manes,  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  munia  (only  in  the  nom.  and  ace),  employments,  utensilia,  uten- 
sils, provisions,  verhera,  stripes  {verbere,  see  §.  55,  3). 

b.  (Parts  of  the  body)  artus,  Uie  limbs,  cani  (adj.,  with  which  capilli  is 
to  be  imderstood),  grey  hairs,  cervices^  the  neck  (in  the  later  writers  cer- 
vix)^ exta,  intestina,  viscera  (rarely  viscus),  the  intestines,  fauces,  the 
throat  {fauce,  see  §.  55,  3),  praecardia,  the  diaphragm,  Uia,  the  flank, 
renes,  the  kidneys. 

c.  (Material,  compound  objects)  altaria,  the  altar,  arma,  armour,  arfnO" 
tnenta,  tackling,  balneae,  the  bath-house  {balneum,  a  private,  single  bath, 
plur.  balnea\  cancelli^  the  lattice,  casses,  a  fowler*s  net,  castra,  the  camp 
{castrum  as  the  name  of  a  place,  e.  g.  Castrum  Novum),,  elaikri,  a  grating, 
clitelhte,  the  pack-saddle,  compedes,  fetters  {compede,  see  §.  55.  3),  cunae, 
cunabula,  incunabula,  the  cradle,  exuvitie,  an  integument  stripped  off  (arms 
taken  in  ^ghi)^ fides,  the  lyre  {fidem,  fidis,  fide,  see  §.  55,  2),  fori,  rows 
of  seats,  loculi,  a  repository  (with  several  compartments),  lustra,  a  lurk- 
ing-place of  wild  beasts,  manuhiae,  booty,  moenia  {moenium),  the  wall  of 
a  town,  oblces,  a  bolt  {pbice,  see  §.  55,  3),  pTiaUrae,  the  ornaments  of 
horses,  salinae,  salt-works,  scahe,  stairs,  scopae,  the  broom,  sentes,  the 
thombush,  spolia,  spoils,  valvae,  folding  doors,  vepres,  brambles  {peprem^ 
vepre,  see  §.  55,  2),  virgulta,  the  thicket ;  and  generally,  bigae,  a  carriage 
with  two  horses,  qvadrigae,  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  and  the  partici- 
ples sat^,  the  cornfields,  serta,  garlands  of  flowers. 

d.  Ambages,  a  roundabout  way,  (§.  55,  3),  argutiae,  witty,  ingenious 
discourse,  crepwtdia,  playthings,  deliciae,  delight,  dirae,  a  curse,  (from 
the  adj.  dims),  divitiae,  riches,  excubiae,  the  guard,  exseqviae,  funeral 
solemnities,  ^ulae,  the  banquet  (sing,  epulum,  generally  a  public  enter- 
tainment), ^«^i,  the  calendar,  grates,  thanks  (only  in  the  nom.  and  ace), 
induciixe,  an  armistice,  ineptiae,  silliness  (rarely  in  the  sing.),  inferiae,  a 

*  Majoret  denotes  all  the  individual  ancestors,  but  only  as  taken  together  ;  a  sin^j^le 
ancestor  is  not  called  mqjor.  The  same  holds  good  with  liheri.  In  these  cases  therefore 
regard  is  had  to  the  individuals  which  make  up  the  number,  and  three  children  is  ex- 
pressed by  tret  liberi.  Fides,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  the  compound  stringed  instru- 
ment, but  not  its  several  parts  (the  strings  are  called  wrvi) ;  arma  is  a  suit  of  armour, 
which  consists  of  several  pieces.  Here  therefore  regard  is  had  to  the  compound  unity, 
and  trina  arma  (according  to  §.  76  c)  signifies  three  suits  of  armour.  Most  of  the  plu- 
ralia  tantum  l)elong  to  this  latter  description. 
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sacrifice  to  the  dead,  insidiae,  the  ambuscade,  inimiciHae,  enmity  (but 
amicitia),  minaCy  threatening,  nugae,  nonsense,  nuptiae^  a  marriage,  prae^ 
stigiae,  a  blind,  deception,  preces^  supplication  {prece,  see  §.  55,  3),  pri- 
viitiae,  the  first-fruits,  reliqviae,  the  remains,  sordes,  dirt  {sardem,  sorde, 
see  §.  55,  2),  tenebrae,  darkness,  vindiciae,  a  judicial  sentence  ;  so  also  usu- 
ally anfftistiae,  a  strait  (embarrassment),  blanditiae,  flattery,  illecehrae^ 
enticement. 

e.  (Names  of  days  and  festivals.)  Calendae^  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
NonaSj  the  fifth  (or  seventh),  Idus^  the  thirteenth  (or  fifteenth),  feriae^ 
the  holyday,  nuTidtnae,  the  market-day,  Bacchanalia,  the  feast  of  Bac- 
chus, Saturnalia,  the  feast  of  Saturn,  and  other  names  of  festivals  in  alia 
and  ilia. 

f.  The  names  of  many  towns,  e.  g.  Veji,  Athenae,  Leuctra,  Oades.  (Of 
those  in  i  some  designate  both  the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  e.  g.  Delphi, 
Leontini.) 

g.  The  mountain  chains  Alpes  and  Acroceraunia,  and  the  valley  of 
Tempe  (§.  45,  9).  (The  poets  use  some  Greek  names  of  mountains  as 
neuter  in  the  plural  instead  of  masculine  in  the  singular,  as  Taygeta  for 
Taygetus.) 

§.  52.  Some  words,  which  in  the  singular  are  employed  to  denote 
.  a  single  object  or  idea,  are  used  in  the  plural  to  express  not  only 
a  number  of  such  objects,  but  also  (as  pluralia  lantum)  a  more  com- 
plex object  which  bears  some  aflBnity  to  them,  or  a  collection  of 
objects,  e.  g.  littera,  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  litlerae,  either 
letters  or  an  epistle,  auanlium,  aid,  auxilia,  resources  or  auxiliary 
troops.  {Binae  lilterae,  two  epistles,  bina  auxiltay  two  bodies  of 
auxiliaries,  see  §.  76  c.  We  also  find  litterae  sometimes  without 
a  numeral  to  signify  epistles,  e.  g.  afferuntur  ex  Asia  qvotidie  lit' 
terae,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  2.) 

Obs,  Further  instances  of  such  words  are  : 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

aedes,  the  temple.  aedes,  a.  temples,  b.  a  house. 

aqva,  water.  aqyae,    a.    waters,    b.    a  mineral 

spring. 
career,  the  prison.  carceres,  the  space  partitioned  off  by 

the  barriers  (on  the  racecourse). 
codicillus  (rare),  a  small  log.  co(fwn7K,  the  writing-tablet,  the  note. 

copia,  fulness,  a  store,  a  number.         copiae,    a.  stores,     b.  troops. 
eomitium,  a  place  in  the  market  in     comitia,  an  assembly  of  the  people. 

Rome. 
Jbrtuna,  fortune.  fortunae,  the  goods  of  fortime. 

gratia,  thankfulness  (in  action  and    gratiae,  thanks. 

in  feeling). 
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BiyQULAB.  PLURAL. 

horhts,  the  garden.  horfij  a.  gardens,    b.  pleasure-gar- 

dens, a  eountry  house. 

mpedimentum,  the  hindrance.  impedimenta,  a.  hinderances.  b.  bag- 

gage. 

Indus,  play»  a  jest.  ludi,  a  public  spectacle. 

naris,  the  nostril.  nareSj  the  nose  (rarely  in  the  sing. 

in  this  signification). 

natalis  (adj.  dies)^  a  birthday.  nafales,  pedigree. 

ops  (not  used  in  the  nom.),  help.  opes,  power,  riches. 

pars,  a  part.  paries,     a.  parts.     b«  the  part  (of 

an  actor  in  a  play),  side,  party. 

rostrum,  a  beak,  the  beak  of  a  rostra,  the  platform  for  the  orators 
ship.  in  the  market  at  Rome  (adorned 

with  beaks  of  ships). 

tabula,  the  board,  tablet.  tabulae,    a.  boards,  &c.    b.  an  ac- 

count-book, a  document^. 

§.  53.  In  some  compound  words,  which  consist  of  two  entire 
unaltered  words  in  the  nominative,  and  may  be  again  resolved  into 
their  constituent  parts  (spurious  compounds),  both  parts  of  the  - 
compound  are  declined,  e.  g.  respublica,  the  state,  ace.  rempubli- 
cam,  gen.  reipublicae,  &c.  (according  to  the  fifth  and  first  decl.), 
jusjurandum,  the  oath,  gen.  jurisjurandi,  &c.  (according  to  the  third 
and  second). 

§.  54.  Some  few  substantives  have  no  inflection  of  the  cases  (are 
indeclinabiHa),  namely,  the  Latin  and  Greek  names  of  the  letters 
(a,  alpha,  &c.),  the  w oris  fas,  right,  nefas,  wrong,  instar,  equality 
(in  size  and  signification),  mane,  the  early  morning,  caepe,  the  onion, 
gummi,  gum ;  but  these  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  letters, 
are  only  used  as  nominatives  and  accusatives.  Mane  however  is 
also  used  as  an  ablative  {summo  mane,  at  the  earliest  dawn). 

Obs.  1 .  The  names  of  the  letters  are  also  used  as  genitives,  datives,  or 
ablatives,  when  the  addition  of  an  adjective  (e.  g.  y  Graecae)  or  the  con- 
nection clearly  shows  the  case. 

Obs.  2.  For  gummi  writers  also  use  gummis,  gen.  gummis,  fem.,  and 
gumen,  neuter :  for  ca^e  often  caepa^  gen.  caepae. 

Obs,  3.  Pondo  is  also  imdeclined,  being  used  sometimes  as  an  abl.  sing, 
signifying  in  weight,  e.  g.  coronam  auream,  libram  pondo  (a  pound  in 
weight,  weighing  a  pound),  sometimes  as  a  plural  noun  in  the  nom.  ace. 

'  Animit  spirit,  (haughtiness),  and  tpiritiu,  haughtiness,  pride  ;  used  also  of  a  single 
individual. 
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and  gen.,  e.g.  qvinqvagena  pondo  data  consuUbus;  torqves  aureus^  duo 
pondo  (by  apposition)  ;  corona  aurea  pondo  ducentum  {ducentorum), 

Ohs,  4.  Barbarous  names,  the  Hebrew,  for  instance  (in  Christian  au- 
thors), often  receive  a  Latin  termination,  in  order  to  make  declension 
practicable,  either  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  Abrahamus,  or  in  the  other 
cases,  the  foreign  form  being  used  for  the  nom.,  e.  g.  David,  gen.  Davidis. 
The  name  Jiestis  has  in  the  ace.  Jesum,  in  tlie  other  cases  Jesu. 

§.55.  Some  words  have  an  inflection  of  the  cases^  but  not 
throughout  (are  defectiva  casibus,  deficient  in  their  cases). 

Obs,  According  to  the  number  of  the  cases  in  use,  such  words  are 
called  monoptota,  diptota,  triptota,  or  tetraptota^  words  with  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  cases®.  The  cause  of  this  incompleteness  resides  in  the 
notion  or  the  usage  of  the  word,  which  made  only  certain  cases  necessary 
or  retained  no  others  in  use. 

1.  The  following  words  want  the  nom.;.  {daps,  obsolete)  dapis, 
food,  (dido)  dicionis,  dominion,  {frux)  frugis,  fruit,  {intemecio)  in- 
ternecionis,  destruction,  [pollis)  poUinis,  fine  flour. 

2.  The  following  words  are  used  in  the  sing,  only  in  certain 
cases; 

fars,  accident,  in  the  nom.  and  abl.  {forte,  usually  as  an  adverb, 
accidentally),  without  a  plural. 

(fides  or  fidis,  unused,  the  lyre),  in  the  ace,  gen.,  and  ahi.,  Jidemjjldis, 
fide.   Used  only  by  the  poets  ;  commonly  fides,  fidium,  as  aplur.  tantum, 

{impes,  unused,  violence),  in  the  gen.  and  abl.  impHiSy  impete,  (With- 
out plural.     Usually  impetus,  after  the  fourth  declension.) 

lues,  an  epidemical  disease,  in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  abl.  luem,  lue,  (No 
plural.) 

{ops,  unused,  help),  in  the  ace,  gen.,  and  abl.  opem,  opts,  ope.  In 
the  plural  opes,  opum,  power,  riches,  it  is  declined  throughout,  see 
§.52. 

{sordes,  unused,  dirt),  in  the  ace.  and  abl.  sordem^  sorde,  both  rare. 
Usually  sordes,  sordium,  as  plur,  tantum, 

{vepres,  unused,  the  bramble),  in  the  ace.  and  abl.  veprem,  vepre,  both 
rare.     Commonly  jpZur.  tant,,  vepres,  veprium, 

(vicis  or  rir,  unused,  change),  in  the  ace,  gen.,  and  abl.  vicem, 
vicis,  vice.     In  the  plural  vices,  vicibus;  the  gen.  is  wanting. 

vis,  force,  in  the  nom.,  ace,  and  abl.  vim,  vi.  In  the  plural  vires, 
virium,  the  powers,  completed 

3.  The  following  words  are  used  in  the  ablative  only  of  the  sin- 

•  From  irrwris,  case,  with  the  Greek  numerals.  c.^ci.jfll^r.  vpfiji  Lucretius. 


gular ;  ambage,  compede,  fauce,  obice,  prece,  verbcre,  and  all,  if  we 
except  prece  and  (rarely)  verbere,  only  by  the  poets ;  otherwise  they 
vltg  phiralia  tantum,  ambages,  &c.  (§.  51,  Obs.)^ 

4.  Sponte,  an  impulse  (fern.),  is  used  in  the  abl.  sing,  only  (with- 
out a  plural)  with  a  possessive  pronoun  (e.  g.  siia  sponte,  of  his  own 
aecord,  nostra  sponte);  so* likewise  several  verbal  substantives  in  u 
from  supines,  which  are  constructed  only  with  a  genitive  or  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  e.  q.Jussu  populi,  by  order  of  the  people,  mandaiu 
Caesaris,  by  a  commission  from  Caesar,  rogatu  meo,  at  my  request, 
together  with  natu,  in  respect  of  age  (birth),  e.  g.  grandis  natu,  ad- 
vanced in  age.     (7«  promptu,  inprocinctu,) 

C.  The  following  substantives  arc  only  used  in  one  particular  case  and 
in  certain  combinations ;  dicis  (dicis  causa,  for  form's  sake),  nauci  (non 
nauci,  as  gen.  of  the  price,  not  worth  a  farthing;  non  nauci  facio,  non 
nauci  est)^  derisui  {esse,  to  be  a  laughing-stock,  according  to  §.  249,  and 
so  also),  despicatui  and  ostentui  (esse),  injitias  (ire,  to  deny),  suppetiat 
(ferre,  to  bring  assistance),  venum  {ire,  to  be  sold,  dare,  to  sell)^. 

Secus,  sex,  with  tlie  adjective  virile  or  muliehre,  is  used  without  alter- 
ation in  the  ace.  in  apposition  to  all  cases,  signifying  of  the  male  (or  fe- 
male) sex,  e.g.  Liherorum  capitum^  virile  seciis,  ad  decern  millia  eapta 
(Liv.  XXVI.  47).  (Otherwise  sexus,  after  the  fourth  declension).  Be- 
petundarum  and  {de)  repetundis  {pecuniarum,  pecuniis)  are  found  only  in 
these  cases,  when  reference  is  made  to  judicial  proceedings  on  accoimt  of 
money  raised  illegally. 

6.  The  gen.  plur.  is  wanting  m  some  monosyllables  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ;  (see  §.  44  c,  Obs.  2.) 

7.  The  plural  grates,  some  plurals  used  only  by  the  poets  (sec  §.  50. 
Obs,  1.),  and  the  plurals  of  some  monosyllables  of  the  neuter  gender 
{aera,jura,  rura,farra),  are  found  only  in  thcnom.  and  ace. ;  so  likewise 
some  plural  words  of  the  fifth  declension  (§.  48.  Obs.  2),  and  of  the  fourth, 
impetus,  spiritus, 

§.  56.  Some  words  are  declined  in  two  or  more  ways  (are  abwi' 
dantia),  and  of  these  some  vary  in  gender  as  well  as  in  the  termi- 
nation of  the  nominative  case.  In  some  instances,  however,  one 
form  is  used  more  frequently  than  the  other. 

Obs.  Words  with  various  inflections  arc  termed  heterocltta,  those  with 
various  genders  heterogeneaK 

Particular  examples  of  this  have  been  already  mentioned,  as 

f  (Jmbages,  nom.  sing.,  in  Tacitui?),  preci,  dat.,  in  Terence,  verberist  gen.,  in  Ovid. 
^  JttUf  craftily,  as  an  advjer>> :  in  later  writers  also  astus,  craft,  nom.,  and  astus,  nom. 
and  ace  plur./'  ■         •  •  .   • 

From  h-tpatrikofhiez,  ard'ttX/cru,  inflection,  y4vos,  gender. 
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lattrua,  laurt,  and  laurui,  chtmut,  &c.  (§.  46,  Obal  5),  as  also  the 
variation  between  Greek  and  Latin  forms,  e.  g.  logice  and  logica 
(§.  35,  Obs.  1.). 

To  this  class  belong  also  the  following : 

1.  In  the  second  declension  some  words  end  both  in  lu  (masc.) 
and  in  um  (ncutr.),  as  caUut  and  callum,  the  callosity,  commenta- 
ritu  and  commentarium,  the  memoir,  /u^u/m  and  ^u^ulum,  the  throat; 
some  names  of  plants,  as  lupinut,  lupinum,  the  lupine  ;  pomtt,  jtormm, 
the  leek ;  cubiltu,  the  elbow,  also  eubitum  (particularly  cubila,  ells) ; 
balteu*,  the  belt,  baculum,  the  stick,  elipeut,  the  shield,  more  rarely  hot- 
team,  haeuliu,  cUpeum. 

S.  Menda  and  mendum,  the  fault,  varies  between  the  first  and 
second  declension.  Vetpera,  the  evening,  has  at  the  same  time 
vesper,  and  ace.  veaperum,  after  the  second  declension,  in  the  abla- 
tive usually  ve^ere,  vetperi,  after  the  third.  (Vetper,  vetperi  (2), 
the  evening-star.)  {Aranea  and  araneus,  the  spider,  columbiiM  and  co- 
lamba,  the  dove,  and  some  other  names  of  animals  ;  sec  §.  30,  Obt. 

3.  Some  words  in  ia  and  iet  vary  between  the  first  and  fifth  de- 
clension, e.  g.  barbaria  and  barbaries,  mollitia,  moliitiea,  luxuria, 
btxariea.  {In  the  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl.  these  words  rarely  follow  the 
fifth  dect.)  (The  form  tnateriea  is  generally  used  to  denote  wood  for 
building,  materia  for  matter.) 

4.  Some  substantives  of  the  fourth  declension  derived  from  verbs 
have  an  additional  form  in  um,  i,  e.  g.  evenlta,  evenium,  the  event. 
Bo  also  angiportw  (4}  and  angip&rtwn  (2),  a  narrow  street,  »ugge»- 
fm  (4)  and  tuggeitum  (2),  the  platform,  tonitna  (4)  and  tonitruum 
{%),  thunder. 

5.  The  following  are  to  be  separately  noticed : 

pUbs,  plebit  (3),  and  pkbea,  plebei  (5),  the  common  people.  (7rt> 
bum  pkbia  and  plebei,  also  pkbi ;  see  $.  48,  Oba.  1.) 

reqvies,  reqvUtia,  rest ;  in  the  ace.  and  abl.  also  reqviem,  re' 
ycie  (5).  . 

gauaSpe,  gimw^pia,  and  gauaapum  (2)  neutr.,  a  kind  of  woollen  stuff,  also 
gatuapa  (1)  fcm.,  «a&  gautapea,  gavaapia,  masc. 

praea^e,  praeaepit,  neutr.,  the  manger  :  also  praeaepea, praetepit,  fern., 
aad  praeatpium  (2). 

tapea,  tt^etia,  masc.,  the  carpet;  also  tapete,  tapetta,  neutr.,  and  tape- 
turn,  tt^eti. 

ilia,  the  flanks  (phir.  tant.),  gen.  iUum  (3)  and  tiicrum,  dat.  and  abl. 
ilibva. 

6.  Juaentm.  iuaeri.  an  acre,  is  declined  in  the  sinanlar  after  the 
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second  declension,  in  Uie  plural  after  the  third ;  jugera,  jugerum^ 
jugeribus,     (  Rarely  jugerut.) 

Vas,  vasis,  the  vessel  (3),  follows  the  second  declension  in  the 
plural ;  vasa,  vasorum,  vasis, 

7,  In  some  words  not  only  the  terminations  of  inflection,  but 
even  the  theme  itself  varies  (so  that  they  are  properly  distinct 
words,  not  merely  different  ways  of  inflecting  one).  Of  this  class 
are  to  be  noticed : 

femur,  the  thigh,  femoris  and  femhm  (from  the  unused  nom. 
femen),  and  so  the  remaining  cases. 

jecur,  jecoris,  the  liver;  in  the  gen.  dlso  jocin^ris,  jecinoriSfjoci- 
neris,  and  so  the  remaining  cases. 

juvenilis,  juventutis,  youth ;  in  the  poets  ^j/ren/a  (1),  and  Juvenias, 
Juventatis,  the  goddess  of  youth. 

Senectus,  old  age,  in  the  poets  senecta  (1). 

Peats,  pecudis,  fem.,  a  head  of  (small)  cattle  (the  nom.  rare) : 
pecus,  pecorls  (generally  collectively,  cattle) ;  also  pecua,  plur,  tant. 
pecubus, 

penus,  penoris,  piur.  periora,  a  store  of  provisions ;  also  penus, 
penus,  fem.,  and  penum,  pent  (the  two  last  forms  without  a  plural). 

So  also  colluvio  (3)  and  coUuvies  (5),  filth  washed  together,  a  confused 
mixtiu'e  ;  contagio  (3)  and  contagium  (2,  in  the  poets  and  later  writers), 
contact,  contagion ;  scorpio  (3)  and  scorpius  (2),  the  scorpion,  with  some 
others. 

Obs,  Some  Greek  words  arc  partly  adopted  in  their  Greek  form,  partly 
employed  in  a  Latin  form  somewhat  modified,  e.  g.  crater  (3,  mase.)  and 
cratera  ^  (fem.),  elephas  {elephantis,  3)  and  el^liantus  (2),  tiaras  (1,  masc.) 
and  tiara  (fom.) ;  see  §•  33,  Obs.  8.  Of  the  words  chaos^  chaos,  cetos^  the 
whale,  melos^  a  song  (3,  neuter),  we  find  (but  rarely)  the  Latin  forms  chaus 
(abl.  chao)^  cetus,  melus  (masc.).  The  city  of  Argos  is  also  named  in  Latin 
Argi^  Argorum  (§.  51  ft). 

§.  57.  Some  few  words  change  wholly  or  partially  in  the  plural 
the  gender  which  they  have  in  the  singular  j  viz. 

jocus,  the  jest,  plur.  yoci  and^oca. 

locus,  the  place,  plur.  locQy  places,  in  a  material  signification, 
loci,  passages  in  books,  objects.  (Some  authors  however  use  loci  in 
the  sense  of  loca,) 

carbasuSf  linen  (fem.),  plur.  carbasa  (sails). 
caelum,  heaven,  plur.  coeli, 
Jrenum,  the  hit,  frem  vjsAJrena. 

k  [Hot.  Oil.  iii.  18,7.] 
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rostrum,  the  mattock,  raitri  and  rattra. 

oatrea,  the  oyster,  ottreae  and  ostrea,  ottreorum. 

tibilut,  hisBiDg,  gibili,  poet.  tihUa. 

Tartanu,  hell,  plur.  Tartara.  (A  Qrcck  word,  uacd  only  in  the  poets.) 

Obt.  Of  balneae  and  epulae  (balneum,  epiduni),  sec  g.  51,  Oi«.  c,  tf. 

CHAPTER  X. 
TV  Infiectton  of  Adjectives. 

§.  58,  Adjectives  and  also  partieiplea  have  an  inflection  by  cases, 
but  this  inflection  is  somcwlifit  modified  by  the  gender  of  the  aub- 
Btantive  to  which  they  belong.  This  modification  [motto)  is  shown 
in  those  adjectives  which  follow  the  second  declension  in  the  mas- 
culine, by  the  theme  assuming  the  termination  a  throughout  in  the 
feminine  gender,  and  consequently  following  the  first  declension ; 
in  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  follow  the  third  declension  (the 
theme  of  which  enda  in  a  consonant),  only  by  regulating  the  ter- 
mination of  the  nominative  and  accusative  in  conformity  with  this 
declension.  They  thua  become  (in  the  nominative)  adjectives  of 
three,  two,  or  one  termination.  They  are  then  declined  like  sub- 
stantives with  a  similar  theme  and  of  the  same  gender,  as  ia  shown 
under  the  declension  of  substantives.  (No  adjectives  belong  to  the 
fourth  OT  fifth  declension.) 

1 .  {Adjectives  of  the  first  and  second  declension,  and  three  termi- 
nations.) Those  adjectives,  which  in  the  masculine  and  neuter 
gender  follow  the  second  declension,  end  either  in  us,  in  the  neuter 
in  um,  and  in  the  feminine  in  a,  e.  g.  probus,  proba,  probtim,  honest, 
or  in  er,  hvm  (rum),  &■«  (ra),  e.  g.  liber,  libera,  liberum,  free,  niffer, 
nigra,  nigrum,  black;  one  ends  in  w;  aatvr,  satHra,  galUnim, 
sated '. 

Those  adjectives  in  er,  which  retain  e  before  r  in  the  gen.  sing, 
(and  have  already  been  enumerated  in  §.  37.)  retain  it  also  in  the 
fern,  and  neutr.,  e.  g.  liber,  gen.  Hberi,  libera,  liberum ;  the  others 
omit  it,  e.  g.  niger,  gen.  nigri,  nigra,  nigrum. 

Obt.  1.  In  this  way  arc  also  modified  the  participles  in  »«,  as  amalut, 
amata,  amalum,  loved,  amaturut,  amatura,  amalitrum,  that  will  love,  and 
amaadut,  amanda,  amandum,  that  is  to  be  loved,  loveablc. 

0J».  2.  Of  the  irregular  gen.  and  dnt,  of  some  adjectives  in  lis,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  treating  of  the  second  declenuon  (§.  37,  Obs.  2.), 

'  It  ii  niuil  ro  Mine  the  KcmleTs  in  tliia  order,  lliough  llie  mtiicullne  and  neultr  arc 
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Ohs.  3.  'Ilic  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  adjectives  consists 
onlv  in  this,  that  those  in  er  have  not  assumed  the  termination  t^  in  the 
nominative  (as  properus,  praeposterus^  and  triqvetru^  have  done,  as  well  as 
all  those  with  a  long  e,  as  sevt7rus),  and  that  in  sonic  of  them  an  e  has  been 
inserted  in  the  nominative.  Of  cetera,  ceferum  (ace.  ceterum,  eeteram, 
ceteruntj  and  so  on  in  all  genders),  and  ludicra^  ludicrtim  (ace.  ludicrum, 
ludicram,  ludicrum^  &c.)  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  is  not  in  use,  that  of  pot' 
terus  rarely  occurs. 

§.  59.  2.  [Adjectives  of  the  third  declension  and  two  or  three  termi- 
nations.) Of  the  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  some  end  in  is 
in  the  nominative  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  (with  the  connecting 
vowel  i  inserted  between  the  theme  and  *,  sec  §.  40,  1,  c)  in  tliat  of  the 
neuter  in  e  (with  c  as  an  affix,  see  §.  40,  2,  c),  e.  g.  levis^  leve,  light 
(abl.  levif  neutr.  plur.  levia,  gen.  plur.  ievium;  see  §.  42 — 44).  The 
distinction  between  the  neuter  and  the  other  genders  is  only  marked 
in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  and  plur.  {levis,  leve ;  l^vem,  leve ;  leves, 
levia.) 

Thirteen  adjectives,  the  theme  of  which  ends  in  r,  and  which  are 
in  other  respects  declined  like  those  adduced  ending  in  is,  e,  have 
in  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  gender  er  for  ris,  and  therefore  in  this  case 
three  terminations,  e.  g.  masc.  acer,  fern,  acris,  neutr.  acre  (gen, 
acris,  &c.).  These  adjectives  arc  acer,  keen,  aldcer,  alert,  cam- 
pester,  belonging  to  the  field,  flat,  celeher,  much  frequented,  famous, 
celer,  swift,  eqvester,  belonging  to  the  cavalry  or  to  knighthood, 
paluster,  marshy,  pedester,  belonging  to  the  infantry,  ptiter,  putrid, 
saluber,  wholesome,  Silvester,  belonging  to  a  wood,  wooded,  terrester, 
belonging  to  the  earth  or  continent,  volucer,  winged.  Celer  alone 
retains  the  e  in  the  inflection,  fern.  ceWris,  neutr.  celere,  gen.  ceteris. 

Ohs.  1.  Sometimes  these  adjectives  end  in  the  masc.  also  in  ris,  so  that 
they  in  no  respect  differ  fi'om  the  others  in  t«,  c.  g.  annus  sdlubris  (Cic.)» 
collis  silvestris  (Caes.).  But  this  occurs  but  rarely  iu  most  words  of  this 
class,  and  chiefly  in  the  poets. 

Ohs,  2.  To  the  same  form  as  these  adjectives  belong  the  names  of  the 
months  September,  October,  November,  December,  which  in  the  nom. 
sing,  occur  only  in  the  masc.  (mensis),  but  are  found  in  the  feminine  in 
such  phrases  as  KaUndae  Septembres,  &c.  {libertate  Decemhri,  the  free- 
dom of  December,  Hor.). 

Obs.  3.  Some  few  adjectives  have  both  the  form  in  %is  {a,  urn)  and  that 
in  is  (e),  viz.  hilarus,  hilaris,  merry,  and  various  adjectives  formed  by  com- 
position froTSL  substantives  of  the  first  and  second  decl. ;  imhecillus  {im- 
hecillis,  rare),  weak,  imberbus,  imberbis,  without  a  beard,  inernms,  inermis, 
unarmed,  semiermis,  semiermus^  half-armed,  exanimuff,  cxanimia,  deprived 
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of  life,  aemianimut,  temiammU,  half  deprived  of  life,  unanintut,  unatumit, 
unanimous,  bijugut,  qvadrijugus,  multijugut,  and  hijugia,  &c.,  with  two, 
four,  or  many  horses,  infmnua,  infrenU,  unbridled.  So  otaeclivit,  risiDg  (in 
the  form  of  a.  hill),  deolivi*,  inclined  downwards,  procllvU,  inclined  down- 
wnrds  (also,  iaclined  to  anything,  and,  easy),  there  is  found  a  rare  form 
aecliout.  Sic. 

§.  60.  3.  {Adjectivea  of  the  third  declension  and  one  termination.) 
a.  The  remaining  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  only  one 
termination  in  the  nominative,  e.  g.  Mapiens,  «ise,/e/u;,  happy,  gen. 
tapienlis,  feUcis ;  so  also  the  participles  in  ns,  as  amaru,  loving,  ie- 
gens,  reading.  But  the  neuter  gender  is  distinguished  in  the  sin- 
gular by  having  the  ace.  the  same  as  the  nom.  (masc.  and  fern,  aa- 
jnentem,  felicem,  neutr.  sapiens,  felix),  and  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
plural  by  the  termination  ia  (masc.  and  fem.  sapientes,  feltces, 
neatr.  sapientia,  felicia).  {Only  veias  has  vetera,  see  §.  43.  1. 
Ablative  s<^nenti  and  sapiente,  see  ^.  42 ;  genitive  plural  sapieatium, 
see  §.  44.} 

b.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  are  found  in  many  of  the  forms 
of  the  theme  and  nominative  given  under  the  BubstantiTes  (§.  41,  a.) 
Those  which  occor  most  frequently  are :  nom.  as,  gen.  diis,  e.  g. 
Arpinas,  Arpindlis,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Arpinum ;  ns,  ntis,  e.  g. 
sapiens,  sapientis,  wise ;  ax,  acts,  e.  g.  ferax,  ferdcis,  fruitful. 
The  remaining  forma  ore  »r,  gen.  eris  (viz.  degener,  pai^er,  uber) ;  es, 
gen.  Xtis  (viz.  ales,  coeles,  dives,  sotpes,  superiles) ;  es.  Hit  {hebes,  indigea, 
praq>es,  teres  .■  the  following  should  be  noticed  separntelj  ;  deses  and  re- 
set, detidia  and  reaidia ;  loeuplet,  locaplitia ;  pubis,  puberis,  and  impi'ibea, 
impuhirit,  which  is  also  declined  impuhia,  impuhia) ;  ex,  Icia  (o,  g.  «up- 
plex) ;  ix,  icit,  (_filix,  pernix)  ;  ox,  oeia  (alrox,  Jerox,  velox ;  but  prae- 
ear,  praecicis)  ;  the  several  words  caeleha,  caeltbit ;  cicur,  cicHris ;  com- 
pos and  impos,  compotit,  impStit ;  dis,  dltit ;  memor,  memoris  ;  oscen,  ot- 
elnit :  par,  p3ria  {dUpar,  impar);  trwx,  trieia :  vetut,  vetfrit;  vigil, 
vigilit,  with  some  which  are  formed  from  substantives  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, and  have  the  theme  of  these  substantives,  as  concort,  eoneordit,  with 
others  from  eor ;  bicept,  bieipitia,  with  others  {ancepa,  praeeept,  triceps) 
fivm  et^ut ;  intereua,  xnterciitit,  from  cStis ;  inert,  inertii,  from  are  ; 
discolor,  discolOris,  from  eohr  ;  qoadrvpet,  qvadrtipSdis,  with  others  from 
pu,  &c.     {Extangcis  however  has  extangcia  in  the  gcuitive.) 

c.  The  neuter  plural  is  only  formed  from  those  adjectives  of  one 
termination,  which  end  in  ans  and  ens,  in  as  (rarely),  rs,  ax,  ix  and 
ox,  and  from  the  numeral  adjectives  in  plex,  e.  g.  eleganlia,  sapientia, 
Larinatia,  sollertia,  concordia,  tenacia,  felicia,  airocia,  stmpRcia, 
duplicia,  (from  elegans,  elegant,  sapiens,  wise,  Larinas,  belonging  to 
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the  city  of  Larinum,  sollers,  prudent,  ingenious,  coticors,  agreed, 
tenax,  tenacious,  persevering,  fdix,  happy,  airox,  horrible),  and 
from  the  following,  to  be  separately  noticed,  anceps,  two-sided, 
praeceps,  steep,  iocttples,  rich,  par,  equal ;  in  later  writers  also  from 
hebes,  blunt,  teres,  round,  qvadmpes,  four-footed,  versicolor ^  of  various 
colours.  (CoDsoqueutly  not,  for  example,  from  memory  pauper ^  supplex^ 
truXy  compos,  &c.) 

Some  adjectives,  which  otherwise  have  no  neuter  in  the  plural, 
nevertheless  occur  with  neuter  substantives  in  the  dat.  and  abl., 
e.  g.  supplicibus  verbis,  with  suppliant  words  (Cic),  discoloribua  sig^ 
nw,  with  signs  of  various  colours  (ii,),  puberibus  foliis,  with  sprout- 
ing leaves  {{rora  pubes,  Virg.). 

Obs.  1.  Some  few  adjectives  vary  between  the  third  and  the  second 
and  first  declension,  as,  opulens,  rich,  and  opulentus,  a,  um,  violens,  violent, 
and  more  frequently,  violcntus.  Dices,  rich,  changes  with  dis  (gen.  ditis)^ 
neulr.  dite  ;  the  neuter  plural  is  ditia,  the  comp.  and  superl.  both  divitior, 
divitissimus.  and  ditior,  ditissinnis, 

Obs,  2.  The  substantives  derived  from  verbs  (personal  names)  in  tor^ 
which  form  feminines  in  trix  (see  §.  177,  2.),  arc  sometimes  comiected  as 
adjectives  with  other  substantives,  especially  victor^  the  conqueror,  as  an 
adj.,  victorious,  fem.  victrix,  ixndi  vltor,  the  revenger,  as  an  adj.  revenging, 
fem.  ultriXy  e.  g.  victor  excrcitmy  ult rices  deae.  From  these  two  the  poets 
form  a  neuter  plural,  viclricia  (e.  g.  arma)  and  ultricia  (c.  g.  tela),  and  in 
the  same  way  from  the  substantive  Jiospes,  the  stranger,  the  guest,  the 
neuter  plural  hospita  (e.  g.  aeqcord). 

Obs,  3.  Some  other  appellations  of  persons  are  also  used  by  the  poets 
and  later  writers  as  adjectives  (by  apposition),  e.  g.  art  if  ex,  the  artist  («r- 
tifex  motus,  artificial  motion,  Quinct.-),  incoh,  the  inhabitant  (Jurba  incola, 
the  crowd  of  inhabitants,  Ovid),  but  very  rarely  with  a  neuter  substantive 
(ruricola  aratrum,  the  field-tilling  plough,  Ovid)  •". 

Obs,  4.  Juvenis  and  senex  are  poetically  used  as  adjectives  {juvenes  anni^ 
youthful  years,  Ovid) ;  junior  and  senior  arc  completely  such.  Prin- 
ces is  an  adjective  (  princeps  locus,  principcs  viri),  but  most  frequently  as 
belonging  to  a  verb ;  as,  Qorgias  princeps  ausus  est,  Gorgias  first  ven- 
tured.    (See  Syntax,  §.  300,  a,) 

Obs,  5.  "Wonls  are  formed  in  Greek  from  the  names  of  countries,  towns, 
and  nations,  ending  in  as  (ados)  and  in  is  {idos),  which  are  feminine  na- 
tional names,  and  feminine  adjectives.  Tliesc  the  Latin  poets  also  use  as 
feminine  adjectives,  and  form  others  on  the  same  principle,  e.  g.  Pelias 
hasta,  the  Pelian  spear  (from  mount  Pelion),  Ausonis  ora,  the  Ausouian 
coast  (Ausones),  Hesperldes  aqvae,  the  Hesperian  (Italian)  waters. 

§.  61.  Certain  fonus  of  some  adjectives  are  not  in  use,  as  the  nomina- 

■  \fwpuhim  Inte  rfgcm,  (Virjr.),  rrii'ma  junui'm^  (Ilor.).] 
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iwQiprimor,  eminent,  lewtinex,  half-dead,  tont,  guilt;  (eaelenu,  ludierut, 
§.  J5S,  Ohr.  3.}-  Sxhx,  witbout  law,  and  extpet,  wilhout  hope,  are  found 
only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  pernox,  through  the  night,  in  the  nom.  and  at)]., 
trilicem,  of  three  threads,  only  in  the  ace.  Pauei,  few,  and  generally 
pleriqve,  most  (many),  are  used  in  the  plur.  only,  the  last  without  a  geni- 
tive. We  find  however  pUfaque  noliUta»,jui!enfut,  the  greater  part  of 
the  nobility,  of  the  youth,  plerumqoe  exercilum  (ace),  and  sometimes 
pUrvmqee  (ncut,),  signifying  fhe  greater  part.  Frugi,  good,  and  neqeam, 
good  for  nothing,  arc  indeclinable  in  all  cases.  {Homo  Jrufft,  'komtnem 
frvgi,  homini*  fritgi.  See. ;  haminet  fmgi,  See.) 

Ol».  The  words  opv*  and  necesae  (also  undeelined)  are  only  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  verb  sum:  {opu*  eit,  tunt,  it  is  necessary;  neceue  ett, 
impers.,  it  is  necessary), 

§.  G2.  Besides  the  form  which  is  used  when  a  property  is  simply 
attributed  to  nu  object  [gradus  positivus),  adjectives  have  two 
forms  of  comparison  {gradus  comparationis).  One  is  used  whcD,  in  a 
comparison  of  two  objects,  a  property  is  attributed  to  one  in  a  higher 
degree  than  to  the  other  (or  than  to  the  same  at  another  time), 
and  is  called  gradus  comparalivus,  e.  g.  vir  probior,  a  more  upright 
man.  The  other  form  is  emploj'ed  when  a  property  is  attributed 
to  an  object  in  the  highest  degree,  and  is  named  gradm  superla- 
timu,  e.  g.  vir  probiasimus,  the  most  upright  man.  The  changing 
of  the  adjective  &oni  the  positive  to  the  other  forms  is  called  its 
comparison. 

The  participles  in  n«  (present  participle  active),  and  the  passive 
participle  (perf.  part.)  in  im,  are  also  compared,  when  they  take  the 
complete  signification  of  adjectives,  i.  e.  when  they  signify  a  pro- 
perty without  reference  to  time. 

Ohi.  The  participle  in  itrut  (future  participle  netivo)  and  the  gerundive 
(b  ndus)  are  never  compared. 

§.  63.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  to  the  theme  (as  it 
is  seeu  in  the  positive,  when  the  termination  of  inflection  is  re- 
moved) the  terminations  tor  (masc.  and  fem.)  and  ius  (neutr.),  e.  g. 
probus  {prob-us),  cotnp&T.  ^oMor,  probins ;  /i6er(acc  tiber-um),  li- 
berior,  liberiw  ;  niger,  {aCC.  nigr-um),  nigrior,  nigrius  ;  Ihj'is  {lev-is), 
levior,  leviua  ;  sapiens  (ace.  sapient-em),  sapienlior,  aapientivs  ;  felvv 
(ace.  felic-em),  felicior,  felicius.  (Ace.  probiorem,  probita,  gen.  pro- 
bioris,  &c.  according  to  the  third  declension,  abl.  probiore,  more 
rarely  probiori,  plur.  probiores,  probiora,  gen.  pro^orum.) 

Oi«.  From  the  comparative  of  some  adjectives  thrae  is  formed  a  dimi- 
nutive in  euku  (see  §.  162, «.  Ob$.),  e.  g.  duriuteuhu,  ivrUucula,  duritueu- 
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lum,  grnnJiusculus^  longixtsculus^  majusculus  (from  major\  sometixneB  to 
bIiow  u  slight  preponderance,  c.  g.  Thais,  qvam  ego  sum,  grandiuscula  esi^ 
a  little  older,  sometimes  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  positive,  e.  g.  durius^ 
culum  est,  it  is  somewhat  hard. 

§.  64.  The  superlative  generally  ends  in  isslmus  {a,  urn),  which 
is  added  to  the  theme  in  the  same  way  as  the  termination  of  the 
comparative,  e.  g.  probissimus,  levissimus,  sapientissimus,  felicU- 
simus. 

In  adjectives  that  end  in  ^in  the  nom.  masc.  (both  of  the  second 
and  third  declension)  the  r  of  the  nom.  is  doubled,  and  the  termi- 
nation imus  affixed,  e.  g.  liber ,  liberrimus,  niffer,  nifferrimus,  acer, 
acerrimus,  celer,  celerrimus.  On  the  same  principle  are  formed 
veterrimus  from  vetus  (gen.  veter-is),  and  prosperrimtis  from  pro- 
sperus,  Maturus,  ripe,  has  maturissimus  and  maturrimus  (especially 
the  adverb  maturrime). 

The  adjectives  facilis,  easy,  difficilis,  difficult,  gracilis,  slender, 
thin,  humilis,  low,  similis,  like,  dissimilis,  unlike,  form  the  superla- 
tive, after  removing  the  termination,  by  doubling  the  /  and  adding 
Xmus ;  facillimus,  difficillimus,  ffracillimvs,  &c.  (From  imhecillis^ 
weak,  is  formed  imbecUlimus,  but  from  imbeciUus  imbecillissimiis ;  see 
above,  §.  59,  Ohs,  3.) 

Ohs,  1 .  The  remaining  adjectives  in  His  have  the  usual  form,  e.  g. 
utilis,  utiUssimus,  but  many  want  the  superlative  (see  below). 

Obs,  2.  We  may  remark  the  antiquated  orXhogcw^hy  prohissumus,  niger- 
rumus,  &c.,  for  probissimus,  nigerrimus,  (see  §.  5,  a.  Obs.  5.) 

§.  65.  Some  adjectives  vary  from  the  regular  comparison.  1. 
Adjectives  in  dlcus,  ficus,  volu^,  derived  from  the  verbs  dico^fado^ 
volo,  e.  g.  maledicits,  slanderous,  munifictts,  liberal,  benevolus,  well- 
wishing,  form  the  comparative  in  entior,  the  superlative  in  entissi^ 
mu8  (as  if  from  participles  in  ens) ;  malediceniior,  munificentior,  be- 
nevolentior,  maledicentissimus,  muniflcentissimus,  benevolentissimus  ^, 

Obs.  Egenus,  needy,  oxid  prov7dus,  prudent,  take  for  their  degrees  of 
comparison  those  of  the  participles  egens  and  providens,  as  egentior,  egen- 
tissimus. 

2.  The  following  adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison 
either  with  some  change  of  the  theme,  as  it  exists  in  the  positive, 
or  from  an  entirely  different  theme,  sometimes  too  with  variations 
in  the  ending. 

•  Mir^iMsimmt  from  mirifiens,  in  Terence. 
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I'DSITIVE. 

bonus,  good 
tiialia,  bad 
magnuM,  great 
mttltua,  much 


parvus,  little 


frugalissimvs. 


COMPARATIVE.  BtrpERLATIVB. 

melior,  melius  optimus 

j/efor,  pejus  pesaimus 

major,  miyus  maximus 

In  the  singular  only  the    plurimut 
neutr.  plus,  more,  nom. 
and  ace,  with  the  ge- 
nitive   plurts,   in   the 
plur.  plures,  plura,  se- 
veral, pturium,  pluribiia  • 
minor,  minus 
neqvam,    good    for    neqvior 
nothing    (indecl. 
in  the  positive) 
frugi  (indecl.  in  the   Jrugalior 

positive) 
Prom  seneXfjuvenis,  are  formed  the  comparatives  i 
without  a  superlative. 

Gbs.  MuUua  in  prose  signifies  much  ;  as  multitt  sudor,  multa  euro.  In 
the  poets  it  denotes  in  the  sing,  mattif  a,  e.  g.  multa  tabella,  multa  vietima. 
Plurit  is  used  only  as  a  genitive  of  the  price  {Si/ntax,  §.  294).  Plurut  for 
plura  ie  ntre  and  antiquated.  From  pluret  comes  eompluret,  eomplura 
(rarely  eompluria),  gen,  eomplurium. 

(j.  66.  a.  Some  adjectives  which  denote  the  relation  of  time  or 
place  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  are  commonly  used  only 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative.  The  positive  is  either  not 
used  at  all  (but  only  a  corresponding  preposition  or  adverb),  or 
only  in  certain  particular  combinations,  or  with  a  peculiar  meaning. 
The  superlative  in  these  adjectives  has  an  irregular,  and  in  some 
a  double  form. 


r,juntor, 


COMPARATIVE. 

citerior,  on  this  side. 


(positive.) 
{eilra,  prep.) 


(exteri,  in  the  plur.    exterior,  outer 

only,  ea?/ra,  prep.) 
05*.  Extiri,  strangers,  foreigners;  also  extarae  nationes,  extera  regna,  &c, 
{ii\firum,  plur.  if^eri      inferior,  lower    infimus  or  imua,  the  low- 

prep,  infra)  eat,  undermost. 

Oht.  Inferum  is  commonlv  used  onlv  in  the  combination  mare  infcntm 


SUPERLATIVE. 

citimus,  most  of  all  on 

this  side. 
extrStnus,  the   utmost 
(rarely  exitmus). 
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tbc  sea  below  Italy,  soutliward  of  Italy ;  inferi^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
infernal  regions  ;  in/era  flumina,  infcrae  partes^  the  rivers  of  the  lower 
world,  the  subterraneous  parts  of  the  world. 

{intra,  prep.)        interior,  inner        intimus,  most  inward. 
{prope,  prep.)      propior,  nearer       proximus,  nearest. 

Ohs,  Propinqvus  is  used  for  the  positive.  Its  comp.,  propinqvior,  is 
rare. 

[postvrusy  prep,  post)     posterior,  later,  hinder   postremus,  the  last 

Ohs.  Posterus  (unused  in  the  nom.  masc.)  signifies  the  following,  the 
next  (in  order  of  time),  e.  g,  posteruni  diem,  postera  tiocte,  in  the  poets 
postera  atfas,  and  so  on.  Posteri,  posterity.  The  superlative  form  postU" 
mus  is  found  in  good  writers  only  in  the  signification  (last-born)  bom  after 
(af^er  the  father's  death), ^Z««  j^ostuinus.  {Anterior^  from  ante,  is  found 
only  in  later  writers.) 

{superum,  plur.  superi,    superior,  upper    supremus,  the  extreme, 
prep,  supra,)  last  (in  point  of  time). 

summus,  the  highest. 

Obs,  SujJeruvi  is  usually  found  only  in  the  expression  mare  mperwm^ 
the  sea  north  of  Italy  (the  Adriatic)  ;  supen,  the  gods  above;  supera,  the 
upi)er  parts  of  the  world.  (Rarely  as  an  adjective,  res  superae,  belonging 
to  the  upper  world,  litnen  superum,) 

{ultra,  prep.)        ulterior,  on  the  other        nltimus,  the  last 

side,  further 
vrior,  the  first,  former        primus,  first.      (See 

§.  74.) 

b.  The  following  comparatives  and  superlatives  also  want  the 
positive : 

aeterior,  worse  deterrimus 

ocior,  swifter  ocissimus 

potior,  preferable  potissimus 

Ohs,  St^qvior^  seqvius,  worse,  less  £,^ootl,  is  rare  as  an  adjective.  It  ap- 
peal's to  be  related  to  the  adverb  secius, 

\,  ^7,  Many  adjectives  have  no  forms  for  the  comparative  and 
superlative,  because  they  only  shew  that  an  object  does  or  does  not 
belong  to  a  strictly  limited  class,  so  that  it  is  impossible  or  difficult 
to  conceive  a  difference  of  degree,  e.  g.  aureus,  golden,  and  all 
those  which  designate  a  material,  Graecus,  Greek,  pedester,  belong- 
ing to  the  infantry,  aesiivus,  belonging  to  the  summer,  hesternus,  of 
yesterday,  and  others  which  denote  a  certain  period  of  time,  vivus. 
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living,  sospes,  uninjured,  merus,  mere,  pure,  memor,  remembering. 
Other  adjectives  have  no  comparative  or  superlative,  because,  from 
the  form  of  the  adjective,  these  would  want  euphony.  On  account 
of  one  or  other  of  these  impediments  the  following  adjectives  have 
commonly  no  forms  of  comparison. 

a.  Those  which  have  the  termination  us  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
e.  g.  idoneusy  convenient,  dubius,  doubtful  (but  tenuis,  thin,  tenuior, 
ienuissimus). 

Obs,  Those  in  uus  however  are  sometimes  used  in  the  superlative; 
assiduissimus,  strenuissimus  (from  assiduvs,  persevering,  strenuus,  vigor- 
ous),  more  rarely  in  the  comparative,  as  asaiduior.  Of  those  in  ins  there 
occurs  the  comparative  egregior  from  egregius^  distinguished,  with  some 
others,  and  the  superlatives  egregiissimus  and  piissimus  from  pius^  pious, 
but  not  in  the  better  writers. 

b.  Most  of  those  which  are  compounded  of  verbs  or  substantives, 
e.  g.  those  in  fer  and  ger  from  fero,  gero,  ignivomusy  vomiting  fire 
{vomo),  degener,  degenerate  (genus)  y  discolor,  of  various  colours 
{color),  inops,  poor  {ops),  magnanimus,  noble-minded  {animus).  We 
must  however  except  those  in  dicus,  ficus,  volus,  from  dico,  facio, 
volo,  of  which  several  (not  all)  are  compared  (see  §.  ^5,  1.),  and 
those  from  ars,  mens,  cor,  as  iners,  sollers,  demens,  concors,  discors, 
vecors  (rarely  misericors). 

c.  Most  of  those  which  are  manifestly  derivatives  (from  Latin 
words  in  use)  with  the  terminations  icus,  alis  or  aris,  Jiis,  ulus, 
timus,  tnus,  ivus,  orus  (e,  g.  civlcus,  naturalis,  hostllis,  qverulus,  legi- 
iimus,  peregrlnus,  furtivus,  odorus),  witli  those  derived  from  sub- 
stantives with  the  terminations  atus  and  itus  (e.  g.  barbatus, 
bearded). 

Obs.  Some  exceptions  however  occur,  partly  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative,  e.  g.  hospitalis,  hospitable,  liberalise  liberal,  divinus^  godlike, 
divine  {liberalior,  liheralissimus,  &c.),  portly  in  the  comparative  alone,  as 
rusiicus,  rural,  rustic,  aeqvalisy  equal,  uniform,  capitalis,  fatal,  capital, 
popularis,  favourable  to  the  people,  regalis,  royal,  salutarisy  wholesome, 
civilis,  civil,  tempestivus,  seasonable  {aeqvaliory  &c.). 

d.  To  these  are  to  be  added  some  particular  words,  which  can- 
not be  referred  to  any  general  rule,  e.  g.  ferus,  wild,  gnarus,  know- 
ing, mirus,  wonderful,  navus,  active,  rudis,  raw,  unpolished,  trux, 
harsh  (while  verus,  clarus,  dirus,  with  the  same  form,  have  the  degrees  of 
comparison). 

Obs.  1.  Of  adjectives  with  certain  terminations,  especially  idus,  many 

k2 
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remain  without  comparison  (c.  (».  trrpidus,  apprehensive),  while  otben 
arc  compared  (c.  g.  calUdus,  aly,  Candidas,  white,  &c.).  In  some  adjec- 
tives it  may  be  simply  (iceidcnt,  that  the  forms  of  comparison  occur  in  no 
old  writer. 

Obs.  2.  Tlie  wonls  deaUr,  Hfiht,  and  tiniiter,  left,  express  already  in 
the  positive  a  relation  to  some  other  object,  and  the  comparative  is  conse- 
quently Buperfluous.  Yet  some  writers  have  used  darlerior  and  sinitterior 
in  the  sigiiifi cation  of  the  positive,  and  even  the  superlative  dextltnut 
(Sidl.). 

§.  68.  a.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  comparison  ia  use, 
while  the  superlative  occurs ;  falsus,  false,  inclitus,  renowned,  novtu, 
new  {?iovisaimi/s,  the  last),  sacer,  holy,  serus,  late  {aerissimut  is 
rare),  veins,  old  {veterrimus ;  on  the  other  hand  eetusius,  vetuttior,  m- 
Ituliiiimus). 

Obt.  Several  participles  are  also  used  in  the  superlative  without  a  com- 
parative, e.  g.  merilus  and  tnvlcfut,  unconquered,  invincible,  compounded 
with  fVt.  {Bat  doctuf,  learned,  if oc/io/-,  docthsimits ;  tndoclus,  indoetior, 
iudoctissinivi,  kc.) 

b.  Many  adjectives  in  Uis  (bilis),  which  are  derived  from  verba, 
have  the  comparative,  but  not  the  superlative,  e.  g.  affilin,  active, 
docilis,  teachable,  credibilis,  crediblo,pro6aii?it,  allowable,  probable; 
also  the  following,  aler,  black,  coecus,  blind,  ye/a»us,  fasting,  longin- 
qvta,  distant,  proclivis,  leaning  downwards,  propinqvus,  near  (see 
under  propior,  §.  fiC,  a.),  surdux,  deaf,  teres,  round,  and  some  others. 
{Adolescenlior  from  aduhscetu,  young,  commonly  a  auhatautive,  the 
youth.) 

OSj.  Others  in  ilis  [bilit)  arc  eoropnrcd  throughout,  e.  g.  amahilis.fra- 

ffilis,  ferlilig  {fern),  nobilis  {iwifo),  igHoUUg,  moliUs,  vtilis.  {SttbtilU 
and  vilia  arc  u<Jt  derived  from  verbs.) 

e.  AVhcn  it  is  ueceaaary  to  institute  a  comparison,  where  the 
form  of  the  comparative  and  superhitivc  arc  not  in  use,  magig, 
more,  and  maxime,  most,  are  prefixed  to  the  adjective,  c.  g.  magis 
mirus,  maxhne  {summe,  in  the  liigbest  degree)  niirus.  Otherwise 
this  circumlocution  is  generally  used  only  by  the  pocta. 

Ohs.  With  a  view  to  heighten  the  sign  ifi  cat  ion  per  is  prefixed  to  many 
adjectives,  and  by  all  writers,  e.  g.  pereommodus,  ver^'  convenient.  Thoso 
with  prae,  e.  g.  praegehdut,  very  culd,  arc  found  more  in  the  poets  and 
later  prose.  Adjectives  which  have  their  Bignificalion  eiihanccd  in  this 
way,  are  not  compared.  Only  pracclarut,  illustrious,  is  compared  as  a 
simple  word,  and  used  by  all  writers. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
The  Numerals  {nomina  numeralia). 

§.  69.  Those  numerals^  which  are  used  only  to  count  and  to  ex- 
press a  given  number  are  called  carina/ numbers  {nomina  numeralia 
cardinalia) ;  those  derived  from  them^  which  express  the  number 
of  an  object  and  its  place  in  the  series^  e.  g.  tertius,  the  thirds  are 
called  ordinals  {nomina  numeralia  ordinalia).  Besides  these  two 
kinds  there  are  in  Latin  numbers  expressing  division  or  repetition 
{distributives;  nomina  numeralia  distributiva),  which  express  a 
number  as  thought  of  several  times  (one  for  each  object  or  case)^ 
e.  g.  seniy  six  each  (several  sixes^  and  one  each  time^  one  for  each). 

§.  70.  The  Cardinals  are  named  as  follows  (the  forms  of  the  Latin  nu- 
merals are  subjoined) ; 


I  unus,  una,  unum. 

II  duOf  duae,  duo, 

III  treSy  tria. 
rV  qvattuor. 

V  qvingve, 

VI  sex, 

VII  septem, 

VIII  octo. 

Villi  or  IX  novem, 

X  decern. 

XI  undectm. 

XII  duodecim. 

XIII  tredecim  or  decern  et  tree 
{tree  et  decern), 

XIV  qvattuardecim. 

XV  qvindecim, 

XVI  sedeeim  [sexdecim,  decern  et 
sex), 

XVII  decern  et  septem  or  septen* 
decitn  {septem  et  decern)  * 

XVIII  duodeviginii  (properly  2 
from  20,  20  minus  2)  or  (more 
rarely)  decern  et  octo, 

XIX  undeviginti  or  (more  rarely) 
decern  et  novem 

XX  viginti. 

XXI  unus  (a,  um)  et  viginti  or 
viginti  unus  {a,  um). 


XXII  duo  {duae)  et  viginti  or  vi^ 
ginti  duo  (duae),  and  so  on,  e.  g. 

XXV  qvingve  et  viginti  or  viginti 
qvinqve. 

XXVIII  duodetriginta  or  (more 
rarely)  octo  et  viginti  or  viginti 
octo. 

XXIX  undetriginta  or  (more  rare- 
ly) novem  et  viginti  or  viginti 
novem, 

XXX  triginta,  and  so  on,  as  with 
viginti,  e.  g. 

XXXIX  undeqvadraginta  or  (more 
rarely)  novem  et  triginta  or  tri- 
ginta  novem. 

XL  quadraginta 

L  qvinqvaginta. 

LX  sexaginta. 

LXX  septuaginta. 

LXXX  octoginta. 

XC  nonaginta, 

XCV^III  nonaginta  octo,  octo  et  nO' 
naginta, 

XCIX  or  IC  nonaginta  novem,  no- 
vem et  nonaginta,  undecentum. 

C  centum, 

CI  centum  et  unus,  or  centum 
unus. 


Inflection  of  Words. 


S-w- 


CII  centum  et   duo,  centum  duo, 
&c..  c.  g. 


DCCC  oclingenti.  ae,  a. 

DCCCC  nongenli,  ae,  a. 

CIO  or  M  MtUf. 

ri,3CI0  or  MM  duo  millia,  ice. 

100  qi'inqvc  milUa. 

lOOCIOClO  or  lOMM  tfptem  mO- 


CCIilO  decern  miUia. 

1000  qr-inqrnpnta  miUia. 

CCCI003  ccnfuni  miUia. 
in'CHpond  tlic  pronominal  words  (see  §.  93) 
and  lolidem, ynntaanvmy.     (The  numeral 
nulU,  iionHiilli,  pleriqve,  nrc  also  allied  to 


CXXIV  centum  ctvi^'uitiqvatluor, 
centum  vigiiiti  qvattiior. 

CC  ducenli,  ae,  a. 

CCC  irecenti,  ac,  n. 

CCCC  qi-adringenti,  nc,  n. 

10  or  D  qvingenii,  ae.  a, 

DC  Mxcfnti,  ae,  a'. 

DCC  aeptingenli,  ae,  a. 

Obs.  1.  To  these  numbers  CO 
tot;  tto  niaiiy,  qrot,  hoiv  many  ? 
odji-ctirca  muU'i, pauci,  omnei, 
them  iu  signification.) 

Ob».  2.  The  Latin  numeral  signs,  with  llie  c.tceptiou  of  M  (an  abbre- 
viation of  tnille),  wore  originallj-  not  letters,  but  arbitmrj-  signs,  which 
subscqiienll^  received  the  form  of  letters.  A  stroke  (I)  with  a  0  (in- 
verted)  is  500,  and  every  additional  0  corresponds  to  a  cijilicr  in  our 
figures,  therefore  IO0---S000,  IOOO="511000.  The  number  is  doubled 
when  lis  mnny  C-'s  arc  put  befoi-c  the  stroke,  as  there  slaiid  O'a  after  it : 
therefore  CIO==1000,  CCIOO=10000,  0001000=100000.  In  more 
modeni  lioolis  our  (Arabic)  numerals  arc  sometimes  nindc  use  of. 

§.  71.  The  numerals  iitidcr  miUe  are  adjectives;  the  three  first 
are  declined  :  the  numbers  from  qvathior  in  decern,  those  which  end 
in  dechn,  and  the  tens  {rig'niti,  triginla,  &c.)  with  centum  are  nnde- 
cliiicd:  80  also  undevigintl,  duodeviginti,  and  the  others  which  are 
formed  iu  the  same  way  (by  subtraction).  Ducenli  and  the  fol- 
lowing hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  adjectives  in  us. 

Untis,  una,  unum,  has  in  the  gen.  in  all  genders  unlus,  in  the  dat, 
nni  (ace  §.  37,  Obs.  2),  but  is  otherwise  regularly  declined  after  the 
second  and  first  declension.  It  has  also  a  plural  uni,  uiiae,  una,  in 
the  signification  alone,  of  one  kind,  with  plural  substantives. 
{Vni  Seivi,  the  Sucvi  alone  ;  viiig  moribus  vivrre.  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  26,  to 
lii'c  with  manners  unchanged.  Uni — alleri,  the  one  jmrty — (he  other.  Of 
unac  lillerae,  see  §.  76,  c.  Oba.) 

Duo  is  tlnis  declined : 

MASC.  AND  NKtr.  VVM, 

Nom.        duo  diiae 

Ace.  duo,  mnsc.  also  duos  duas 

Gen.  duorum  duarum 

Dat.  Abl.  diiobus  dufibus 


11  Hon 


licJ,  slhuun 


„■  (0.i. 
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In  the  same  way  is  declined  the  word  amoOy  ambae,  ambo,  both 
(e.  g.  ace.  masc.  ambo  or  ambos).  The  gen.  of  duo  has  also  the 
form  duum,  especially  duum  millium.  (See  §.  34.  Obs.  3.  §.  37. 
Obs.  4.) 

Tres  is  declined  according  to  the  third  decl.  thus  : 

Norn.  Ace.  tres  Neutr.  tria 

Gen.  trium 

Dat.  Abl.    tribus 

§.  72.  a.  Mtlle  is  usually  an  indeclinable  adjective^  e.  g.  mille 
homines,  mille  hominum,  mille  hominibus.  Sometimes  howeyer  it  is  used 
as  a  substantive  in  the  sing.,  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  gen.,  c.  g.  ea  civitas  mille  misit  tnilitum  (Com.  Milt.  5), 
but  then  usually  only  in  the  nom.  or  ace. 

Obs.  1.  When  mille  stands  as  a  nom.  in  the  way  last  mentioned  (as  a 
substantive  with  the  gen.  following),  it  is  notwithstanding  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  mille  passuum  erant  inter  urbem  castraqve 
(Liv.  XXIII.  44).  Such  a  phrase  as  ibi  mille  hominum  occiditur  is  anti- 
quated. 

Obs.  2.  3fille  seldom  occurs  as  a  substantive  in  any  other  case  than  the 
nom.  and  ace,  and  then  only  in  combination  with  millia  in  the  same  case : 
cum  octo  millibus  peditum,  mille  eqvitum  (Liv.  XXI.  61). 

b.  From  mille  comes  the  plural  millia  (milia),  thousands^  a 
substantive  (gen.  millium,  dat.  abl.  millibus),  to  which  the  smaller 
numerals  are  prefixed;  tria,  sex,  viginti,  centum  millia,  with  the 
gen.  of  the  objects  enumerated  (see  §.  285,  a)^  e.g.  sex  millia  pedi- 
turn,  duo  millia  eqvitum. 

Obs.  1 .  When  smaller  (adjective)  numerals  are  subjoined  after  millia^ihQ 
name  of  the  objects  enumerated,  provided  it  comes  afterwards,  is  put  in 
the  same  case  as  millia  (not  in  the  genitive),  e.  g.  Caesi  sunt  tria  millia 
trecenti  milites  ;  Caesar  cepit  duo  millia  trecentos  sex  Q alios.  But  if  the 
name  of  the  objects  enumerated  comes  first  it  is  usually  put  in  the  geni- 
tive, governed  by  millia^  e.  g.  Caesar  Oallorum  duo  millia  qvingentos  sex 
cepit.  Sometimes  however ;  Oallos  cepit  duo  millia  qvingentos  sex.  {Om^ 
nes  eqvites,  XV  millia  numero,  convenire  jubetj  in  apposition.  Caesar  B. 
G.  VII.  64.) 

Obs.  2.  Bis  mille,  ter  mille,  instead  of  duo  millia^  tria  millia,  is  poetical. 

§.  73.  From  the  examples  in  §.  70  it  is  seen,  that  in  compoimding  the 
numbers  that  fall  between  the  tens  from  20  up  to  100,  either  the  ten 
without  et,  or  the  smaller  number  with  et,  is  placed  first  {viginti  unus,  unus 
et  viginti.  Viginti  et  unus  is  rare).  For  28,  29,  38,  39,  &c,,  the  expres- 
sions formed  by  subtraction  are  the  most  usual  {duodetrigintajundetriginfa). 
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Inflection  oj  IVordi. 


§,  ra- 


The  hundreds  (in  proao)  arc  always  placed  before  the  tens,  with  or  with- 
out et,  and  then  the  tens  before  the  units,  c.  g.  eentttm  et  texaginta  tex  or 
eentuiu  »rxaginla  sex.     (De^Tations  from  this  arc  rare.) 

A  million  is  denoted  in  Latin  by  the  expression  10  times  100000; 
deeift  eenfum  miiUa  or  (with  the  distributive  numeral,  see  §.  7G,  b.)  deciel 
centena  millia,  and  so  on,  above  a  million  ;  uniieciM,  dnodeeie*  centum  or 
centena  milUa  (1100000.  1200000),  viciet,  Iricles  centum  millia  (2000000, 
3000000),  vieies  qrinqviet  cenlena  millia  (2500000).  To  these  the  single 
thousands  ore  added  in  the  foUowiug  way  ;  decUs  cenlena  millia  triginia 
tex  millia  eentum  nonaginta  »ex  (1036106). 


§.  74.  The  Ordinals  {ordinalia)  arc  all  adjectives  in  us,  a,  i 
are  regularly  declined.     Their  names  are  : 


n,  and 


1  |)rimiM  first  (of  twoprior,  which 
is  a  compamtivc,  see  §.  G6,  n). 


{daoeteicetima,  duoet' 


2  Kcundin  or  aller. 

23  iertius    ef    ficeshmia,    vkesimu* 

3  terlius. 

iertius. 

4  qmrtiis. 

24  qi-artus  et   ricesimus,  vicetietut 

5  qei II Ills. 

qi'nrtus.  and  so  ou. 

6  textui. 

28  duodetricrtimus,      more      rarely 

7  gi^timut. 

actociis    el  vicesimus,    vicesimut 

8  oclm-t,». 

oelacim. 

9  nanus. 

29  iindetrieesimua.  more  rarely  na- 

10 decimua. 

nus  et  vieesimus,  vicesimvs  nanus. 

11  undecimug. 

30  tficeaimns  {trigeiimus). 

12  duodccimm. 

31  primui  et  Iriceiimus,  IrieetimM 

13  terliiitdeeimm  {rarely 

'ecimm 

primus  or  iinuseflrieesiintis.kc.. 

et  terliiis,  &C.) 

ns  in  vicesimut. 

14  gvartut  decimiis. 

38  Juodeqi-adrogesiiiivs,  more  rare- 

la qvintut  deeimus. 

ly  aclarus  et  iriresimus,  ti-icesi- 

16  lextm  decimve. 

I'liw  octaeus. 

17  septimiu  deeimtu. 

30  undeqi-mhngesimus,  more  rnrely 

IB  duodevicesimut   (more 

mrely 

nonns    el    tricegimus,   Iricesiviut 

oetavut  Jecimur). 

nouns. 

19  UHdevicesimu^     (more 

rarely 

40  qvndrngesimus. 

nanus  decimm). 

50  qvinqvagesimHS, 

20  viaesimus  (mgesimus). 

GO  .™,„,-,»,. 

-0  .,,;-j,.,-»». 

unumeti-iceaimum),  mon 

c  rnrely 

80  acfoge»imus. 

primus  et  t'icesimut,  v 

eesimus 

90  Honff,?f»(mu*. 

pHmus. 

100  eenlesimtts. 

22  alter  (rarely  tecundus 

et  vice- 

101  centetimue  primus. 

simus.  vicesimua  aUer^  or  duo«t- 

110  centesimus  deciimu. 
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124  centesimua  viceeimus  gmrtw, 

&o. 
200  ducentesimua. 
300  trecentesimus, 
400  gvctdringenfeaimuB, 
500  qvingente9imu8, 
600  sexcentesimus. 


700  8eptingentesimtis, 
800  octingentesvmus, 
900  nongentesimus. 
1000  millesimtis, 
2000  ^  millesimus,  and  so  on, 

with  adverbs,  c.  g. 
10000  <^(^  tniUeHmus, 


Oba,  1.  Deviations  in  the  composition  of  the  intermediate  numbers 
from  20  to  100  (e.  g,  primus  vicesimus  without  et^  or  vieesimus  et  primus 
with  et)  are  unfrequent.  Uniis  in  unusetvicesimus^  &c.  is  declinable,  but 
we  find  also  in  the  feminine  the  abbreviated  form  unetvicesima,  with  nn 
invariable.    Duo  in  duoetvicesimus,  &c.  is  undeclined. 

Obs.  2.  To  these  numbers  belongs  the  interrogative  qvotus  ^^  which  in  the 
series  ?  Every  thirds  every  fourth,  &c.  are  expressed  by  tertius  gvisqve, 
gvartus  qvisqve,  &c.  with  the  pronoun  qvisqve  ;  but  every  otlier  {every  se^ 
eond)  is  iisually  expressed  by  the  adjective  altemus,  with  the  substantive 
in  the  plfiral,  e.  g.  (abl.)  altemis  diebus,  every  other  day.  Qvotus  qvisqve 
hocfacit  properly  signifies,  which  in  the  series  does  this  in  the  way  of 
repetition  ?  (e.  g.  is  it  every  seventh,  every  eighth  ?  &c.).  It  also  signi- 
fies, how  many  do  it,  pray  ?  (always  in  a  disparaging  sense). 

Obs,  3.  The  number  of  years  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  annus  with  an 
ordinal  number :  annus  millesimus  octingentesimus  qvadragesimua  octavus, 

§.  75.  The  distributive  or  repetitive  numbers  {distribuiiva)  are 
adjectives  of  three  terminations  following  the  first  and  second  de- 
clension in  the  plural.  (In  the  gen.  they  often  have  urn  instead  of 
orum ;  see  §.  37.  Obs.  4.)     They  are  as  follows : 


1  singulis  ae,  a,  one  each. 

2  bini,  ae,  a. 

3  terni  (^trini). 

4  qvatemi, 

5  qvini, 

6  sent, 

7  septeni, 

8  octoni, 

9  noveni. 

10  deni. 

11  undeni. 

12  duodeni. 

13  terni  deni. 

14  qvatemi  deni,  and  so  on. 
18  oetoni  deni  or  duodeviceni. 


19  novenideni  or  undeviceni. 

20  viceni. 

21  viceni  singuli. 

22  viceni  bini,  &c. 
30  triceni. 

40  qvadrageni. 

50  qvinqvageni, 

60  sexageni. 

70  septuageni. 

80  octogeni, 

90  nonageni. 
100  centeni. 
200  duceni. 
300  treceni. 
400  qvadringeni. 


P  [Qvo^iM  amiM  (Hor.).] 
L 


74  Iiijteclioa  a/  IVordi.  §.  74- 

ano  qviagcni.  OOQ  nongeni. 

COO  Kxceiii,  1000  singttlamilliaiai aiAymillid^. 

700  iepiiugeui.  2000  iina  fn*7/ia. 

800  octingctii.  10000  i/e«d  tNi/^M. 

Oi<.  To  tlicso  numerals  corrcspoiuls  the  iDterrDgativc  qvotini,  how  mu^ 
for  each  ? 

§.  76.  The  (lislributives  nre  employed 

a.  When  it  is  denoted  thnta  ccrtnin  numher  (or  something  in  a  certain 
number.)  is  repeated  for  each  of  the  persons  or  things  mentioned  or 
thought  of,e. g,  Caetar  ctAriovittut  denoi  comiteg ad eolloqvium adduxerwU, 
brought  each  ten  attendant!) ;  agri  sepfena  jugera  plehi  dicita  tunl,  aercn 
acres  to  each  citizen  ;  puefi  semtm  teptenumtc  denwm  annorvm,  of  sixteen 
or  sei'cntcen  years  (each  of  that  age) ;  turret  in  eentenos  vieeno*  peiei 
atlollebanlur ;  amhulare  Una  millUi  pattuum  (every  day  or  each  tim«). 
Tritici  moditii  eral  (was  worth,  utood  at)  lestertiU  ternU  (Cic.  Ver.  III. 
81).  BinguU  homines,  linguli  decs,  ench  sercml  man  (the  men  each  for 
himself),  ciich  single  eitizcn. 

Obs.  If  iu  expressing  n  division  iiiiguli.  each,  be  added,  the  number  may 
be  cither  a  distributive  or  a  curiliual,  e.g. pro  tritici  modiit  tinguU* 
ternot  Jcuarios  exrgit  (Cic.) ;  tiiiguUt  denarii  irecenti  imperabantur 
(id.).  Instead  of  singula  witlia  the  word  millia  is  sometimes  used 
alone  ;  so  also  agses  fin'  ainguU  asses  (on  as  each),  and  some  other  words 
which  denote  a  specific  raeasutc,  weight,  &c. 

b.  Wlien  a  multiplication  is  to  be  expressed,  e.  g.  his  Una,  twice  two, 
tor  novenae  virgines,  dectes  cenlejui  millia.  (But  also  deciet  centum  miUia, 
and  particularly  in  the  poets  bis  gvtnqve  viri,  ter  eentum,  &e.) 

c.  With  those  plural  substantives  (snhslantiva  pluralia  ianttim)  which 
denote  a  compound  object,  whieh  enu  be  repealed  and  counted,  c.  g.  cat- 
tra,  a  cnmp,  bina  cattra,  two  camps.  Ullerae,  a  letter,  yi-innc  lilterae,  five 
letters.  (On  the  contrary,  tres  liheri,  three  cliildi-cn,  because  they  are 
counted  as  individuals. 

Obs.  In  such  instances  nni  is  employed,  not  tinguU  (§.  71),  e.  g.  ttnae 
Utt^rae,  one  letter,  una  castra.  one  camp  ;  we  also  usually  meet  with  the 
form  Irini  for  terni,  3. 

d.  Sometimes  with  reference  to  objects,  which  are  reckoned  in  pairs, 
e.  g.  bint  scyphi,  a  pair  of  goblets  (belonging  to  each  other  ;  Cic.),  and  not 
Toiy  rarely  iu  the  poets  with  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  cardinals, 
e,  g.  bina  hattilia,  two  spcar-shafls  (Vii^.). 

Obs.  Tlic  poets  sometimes  use  the  singular  of  the  distributives  to  ex- 
press a  complex  object :  as  binitm  corpus,  a  double  body  (Lucr.)  ;  tepleno 
gurgite,  with  sevenfold  flood  (Lucan),  of  the  Nile, 
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§.77.  From  some  numbers  are  formed  adjectives  of  one  termination  in 

plex  (from  plicare^  to  fold),  to  denote  the  multiplication  defined  by  the 

numeral,  namely  timpleXi  simple,  duplex^  double,  triplex,  triple,  qvadru- 

plex,  qvincuplex,  aept&mplex,  decemplex,  centuplex.     They  are  called  ad- 

jectiva  muUiplicativa,  and  regularly  declined. 

Ohs,  1.  Some  words  in^^Zt^  {simplus,  duplm,  triplus^  qvadrvplus,  [sep» 
tuplus],  octuplus),  are  commonly  used  only  in  tlie  neuter,  to  denote  a 
magnitude,  so  many  times  greater  than  another'  magnitude.  (JDuplum^ 
the  double  of  something  else  ;  duplex,  twice  as  great  as  something  else, 
or  double  in  itself. 

Ohs,  2.  On  the  nimxeral  adverbs  see  the  rules  for  the  formation  of 
words,  §•  199. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Pronouns* 

§.  78.  The  Latin  pronouns  (properly  so  called)  are  distributed 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  denote  an  object,  into  six 
classes,  viz.  the  personal  {pronomina  personalia) ,  the  demonstrative 
{pr.  demonstrativa),  the  reflective  {pronomen  reflexivum),  the  rela- 
tive {pronomina  relativa),  the  interrogative  {pronomina  interroga- 
tiva),  the  indefinite  ( pronomina  indefinita).  To  these  may  be  added 
some  adjectives  derived  from  pronouns,  and  termed  pronominal 
adjectives. 

Most  pronouns  have  different  terminations  for  the  genders  of  the 
objects  signified,  and  may  be  combined  with  them  like  adjectives 
{hie  vir,  haecfemina,  hoc  signum)* 

§.  79.  The  Personal  Pronouns  denote  the  speaker  himself  (in  the 
plural  the  speaker  and  those  in  whose  name  he  speaks),  and  the 
person  or  persons  spoken  to.  They  have  no  distinction  of  gender, 
and  are  not  combined  with  a  substantive,  inasmuch  as  they  contain 
in  themselves  all  the  definition  required.  They  are  declined  in  the 
following  manner : 

First  Person.  Second  Person. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom.  ego,  I.  tu,  thou  (so  also  Voc). 

Ace.    me,  me.  te^  thee. 

Dat.   mihi,  to  me.  tibi,  to  thee. 

AbL     me.  te. 

l2 
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Norn.  Ace.                DOS,  we,  us. 
Gen.  (occasionally)  nostrum. 
JJat.  Abl.                    nobis. 

voB,  you  (so  iilsD  Voc.). 

vcatrum. 

vObis. 

Ohi.  1.  Instead  of  tlic  gciiilive  of  these  pronouns  the  derivative  acycc-               1 
tivea  tpr.  poaacatica)  meat  and  titits,  noater  and  vet/er  (see  §.  92)  arc               1 
Homotimcs  made  use  of,  sometinica  the  genitive  neuter  of  these  adjcc-               1 

tires,  mei  {of  mi/  being),  fui,  noslri,  vettri ;  noalrum  and  veslrutit  arc  only 
used  in  ceriaiii  combinations  :  on  this  ace  §.  297. 

Oba,  2,  ']'□  all  eases  of  these  pronouns,  except  la,noafrum,  and  vettrum, 
may  be  afKsod  the  aylhibic  iiic(,  whieli  givea  prominence  to  that  person  in 
comparison  with  olhera  (I  myself)  ;  frequently  ipse  too  is  added,  e.  g. 
iemelipaitm.     From  lu  are  formed  tute  and  tuieinct  with  the  enme  aigni- 

Oba.  3,  For  uiihi  the  poets  often  use  mi  (contracted)  ;  tele  is  aomctimea 
found  for  le  in  the  most  ancient  style.  Tu  and  vos  are  the  only  rocatiTcs 
of  pronouns. 

§.  80.  The  Demomlia/ive  Pronouns  point  to  some  defined  object 
(or  give  it  prominence).  They  arc,  hie,  this  here,  this,  isle,  that 
there  (with  you),  ille,  yon,  that  there,  is,  tliat  (which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  or  is  now  defined  by  the  addition  of  which),  he 
(she,  it),  idem,  the  same,  ipse,  self;  to  which  may  be  also  added, 
alius,  another,  and  alter,  the  other  (when  two  arc  spoken  of). 

Oba.  Hie,  iate,  ille.  may  be  named  direct  demonstratives,  is  an  indirect 
demonstmiive,  idi'm  and  ipse  emphatic  demonstratives.  Alius  and  alter 
denote  the  opposite  of  something  defined,  but  aller  has  also  an  indefinite 
signification  :  one  (of  two  persons  or  objeiits). 

§.81.  The  demonstratives  are  declined  as  foUowa : 

1.  Ilic.  SINGVLAR. 

Mane.  Fvm.  Neulr. 

Nam.  hie  hacc  hoc 

Ace.  Imnc  lianc  — 

Gen.  bujiis  in  all  gcnrlerB, 

Dnt.  hiiic  ill  all  genders  (monosy liable). 

Ahl.  hoc  bae  hoc. 

I'LUUAL, 

Norn.         hi  bac  baec 

Arc.  bos  lias  — 

Gen.  bonim  liarinii  horiini 

Dot.  Abl.  his  in  all  genders. 
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Ohs.  Ce  is  sometimes  appended  to  the  cases  in  m  {nc)  and  «,  particularly 
the  last,  e.  g.  hunce^  hujusce,  hosce,  horunee,  and  this  form  is  more  em- 
phatic. In  those  cases  which  end  in  c,  an  «  was  sometimes  heard  after  the 
c  in  the  older  pronunciation,  as  hice,  huice.  From  this  with  the  interroga- 
tive particle  ne  originated  hicfne,  hoctne  (less  correctly  hiccine),  &c.  (In 
the  cases  in  c  the  demonstrative  particle  ce  coalesces  with  the  theme  of 
the  pronoim.  Sicae,  haece^  for  hi,  hoe,  was  antiquated.)  Huicy  pro- 
nounced as  a  dissyllable,  belongs  to  a  late  period. 

§.  82.     2.  hie. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc.  Fern,  Neutr, 

Nom,     iste  ista  istud 

Ace.      istum  istam  

Cren.      istius  in  all  genders. 

Dat,      isti     .... 

AbL      isto  ista  isto. 

The  plural  iistiy  istae,  ista)  is  declined  regularly  after  the  second 

and  first  declension. 

3.  In  the  same  way  is  declined  illCy  ilia,  illud. 

Ohs,  1.  From  an  old  form  alius  for  tile  we  find  in  Virgil  a  dat.  sing,  and 
nom.  plur.  olli.  The  gen.  illi,  illae  for  illius,  and  the  dat.  ilhie  (fem.)  for 
iUi  are  obsolete.  (Instead  of  istius  and  illlus  we  also  find  in  verse  isttus 
and  Ulius :  comp.  §.  37.  Ohs.  2.)     For  ellum  see  imder  is. 

Ohs.  2.  For  iste  and  ille  we  find  also  istic,  fern,  istaec,  neutr.  isioe  or 
istuc,  and  illic^  illaec,  iliac  or  illuc,  which  in  the  nom.,  ace.,  and  abl.,  are 
declined  like  hie.  Sometimes  in  the  antiquated  style  ce  is  appended  to 
other  cases  of  iste  and  ille,  e.  g.  illasce. 

4.  Like  iste  is  declined  ipscy  ipsa,  ipsum,  only  with  m  (not  d)  in 
the  neuter. 

Ohs.  Ipse  (sometimes  in  the  comic  poets  ipsiu)  is  formed  from  is  and  the 
termination  pse,  as  idem  is  formed  from  is  and  dem.  The  old  forms  ea-pse, 
eam-pse,  and  ea-pse,  for  ipsa,  ipsam,  and  ^sa,  are  found  in  Plautus,  and 
eapse  in  the  word  reapse,  which  was  in  use  also  at  a  later  period,  (=rc 
ipsa,  in  fact). 

§.  83.     5.  Is. 

SINGULAR. 

Masc.  Fem.  Neutr. 

Nom.     is  ca  id 

Jcc.      cum  earn  — 

Gen.     ejus  in  all  genders. 
Dat.      ci     .     .     .     . 
Ahl.      eo  ca  eo. 
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PLURAL. 

JVom.         ii  (ei)  eae  ea 

Ace.  cos  cas  — 

Gen.         corum  earum  eorum 

Dot.  AbL  iia  (eiB)  in  all  genders. 

In  the  same  way  is  declined  7f/eni  (for  M-(/«ni],  compounded  of  is  and 
the  syllable  dem,  viz.,  idem,  eadem,  'idem,  dem  heing  added  to  the 
coses  of  u.     (Ace.  eundem,  eaadem,  gen.  plur.  eorundem.) 

Obt.  1.  The  OTthograpliy  ei  in  tlic  plural  b  rare  {eident  scoroely  erer 
used),  eu  less  common  than  lu.  ^  and  tit  were  probably  pronounced  aa 
monogjrllablcB,  and  in  the  poets  iidem  and  iUdem  arc  always  diaiyllablcs 
{idem,  itdem). 

Ob».  2.  From  the  particles  ecce  and  en  (sec  thcro  !),  and  the  ace.  maac. 
and  fern,  of  m  and  tile,  there  originated  in  familiar  language  the  farms 
eecum,  eccam,  eccos,  eceat,  ellttm,  ellam,  elloi,  elJat,  which  occurin  Plautus 
and  Terence.     (In  eeciUunt,  eccistam,  the  e  only  is  elided.) 

$.  84.     6.  AHm. 

SINOCLA». 

Masc.  Fern.  Nevfr. 

Nom.    alius  alia  aliiid 

Ace.      alium  nliam  

Gen.      alius  in  all  genders. 

Dal.      alii     ...     . 

Abt.       alio  alia  alio. 

The  plural  is  declined  regularly  after  the  second  and  first  de- 
clension. 

Alter,  altera,  allerum,  gen.  alteritts,  dat.  alteri  (see  §.  37,  Obt.  2), 
otherwise  regular. 

Obs.  Alteri  in  the  plural  signifies,  one  (of  two  plurals),  one  (of  two 
parties,  &c.),  and  in  the  same  way  {viz.  of  two  plurals)  the  plural  of  the 
otl)Cr  pronouns  in  ter  ia  employed,  namely,  utri,  neutri,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  u/er. 

§,  85.  The  Reflective  Pronoun  te  (liimscir,  herself,  itself,  them- 
selves) refers  back  to  tlie  person  or  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  tlio 
proposition,  without  being  itself  united  to  a  substantive.  It  has  in 
the  ace.  nnd  abl.  of  both  numbers  se  or  sese,  in  the  dat.  sibt.  The 
nom.  is  wanting,  as  also  the  gen.,  in  place  of  which  is  used  the 
derivative  euut,  or  its  neutr.  gen.  mi,  as  with  ego  meus  and  met 
($.  79,  Obs.  1.) 

Ob».  Met  is  affixed  to  «  and  tibi,  as  to  ego  (§.  79.  Obt.  2). 
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§.  86.  The  Relative  Pronoun  qvi  (who,  which)  refers  to  some- 
thing in  another  proposition,  to  which  a  definition  is  subjoined  by 
means  of  the  pronoun  {Cato,  qvi;  is,  qvi).  It  is  declined  as 
follows : 

SINOULAIU 

Masc.  Fern.  Neutr. 

Nom.         qvi  qvae  qvod 

Ace.  qvem  qvam  

Gen.  cujus  in  all  genders.  ^ } 

Dai.  cm (monosyllable)     ^  -''./' '    ;     "./*■; 


Abl.  qvo  qva  qvo. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.         qvi  qvae  qvae 


/ 


Ace.  qvos  qvas  

Gen.  qvorum  qvarum  qvorum 

Dai.  Abl.  qvibus  (qvis)  in  all  genders. 

Obs.  1.  The  more  ancient  way  of  writing  the  genitive  and  dative  was 
qvojus  and  qwn.     Gut,  as  a  dissyllable,  is  found  only  in  the  later  poets. 

Gbs.  2.  The  ablative  qvJs  {qveis  is  only  another  way  of  writing  it)  is 
antiquated,  but  sometimes  readopted  by  later  writers.  An  old  form  qvi 
occurs  as  an  abl.  sing.,  but  is  only  used  by  good  writers  in  combination 
with  the  preposition  cum  {qvicum=qvocum,  masc.  and  neut,  in  the  more 
antiquated  style  elao=qvacum,  fcm.)  and  with  verbs  in  some  few  expres- 
sions as  a  neuter  after  an  indefinite  pronoun  imderstood ;  habeo,  qvi  utar 
(what  I  can  make  use  of)';  vix  reliqvit,  qvi  efferretur  (enough  to  bury 
him) ;  compare  §.  88,  Gbs.  2. 

§.  87.  The  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns  {pronominarelativa  inde^ 
finita)  qvicunqve,  qvisqvis  (every  one  who,  whoever),  uter,  utercunqve 
(whichever  of  two),  show  that  the  definition  comprises  several,  and 
that  it  is  indifferent  which  is  thought  of. 

Qvicunqve,  qvaecunqve,  qvodcunqve,  is  declined  like  qvi  (the  affix 
cunqve  remains  unaltered) ;  uter,  utra,  utrum  (usually  an  interroga- 
tive pronoun,  is  regularly  declined  (except  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  sing. 
uifius,  utri ;  see  §.  37,  Obs.  2),  and  so  also  utercunqve. 

Qpisqvis  is  usually  found  only  in  the  nom.  masc,  and  the  nom. 
and  ace.  neutr.  {qvidqvid  or  qvicqvid,  subst.),  also  in  the  abl.  masc. 
and  neutr.  {qvoqvo) :  we  rarely  meet  with  qvemqvem,  qvibusqvibus,  and 
not  till  a  late  period  with  the  abl.  fem.  qvctqva.  From  the  imused  gen. 
has  originated  by  an  abbreviated  pronunciation  the  expression  cuicuimodi, 
of  whatever  kind. 
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Ohi.  1.  It  ia  rarely  (in  the  best  writers  only  in  the  expreBaion^iTontR^tw 
ratione,  in  any  way,  qvocunqve  modo.  Soil.),  that  qoicunqve  occurs  simply 
OS  an  indefinite  pronoun  with  the  notion  of  universality  (every  one),  with< 
out  a  relative  si^ificalion.  So  also  qcing^cis  in  the  expression  qvoqvQ 
moJo,  in  any  way  i. 

Oha.  2.  QviciiTiqre  is  Eometimcs  resolved  and  separated  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  aa  unaccented  word,  e.  g.  qva  re  cunqce  posmm  {even  by  two  pro- 
nouns ;  qvo  ea  me  eungve  ductl,  Cic.).  The  sfluie  division  {fmeaia)  occurs 
in  qvali/icttiiqve  (§.  93),  c.  g.  necesse  est.  aliqvid  sit  melius,  qvale  id  cungvo 
fit.  It  oecunt  less  frequently  in  qsanluscunqce  and  qvilibet  {cuju»  ret  libet 
simulator,  SuU.). 

§.  88.  The  Iiilerroi/alive  Pronoun,  which  denotes  an  object,  which 
it  is  required  should  be  specified,  is  qvis  or  yvt,  fern,  qvae,  neutr. 
qvidotqvod,  who?  which?  with  the  more  emphatic  form  gvitnam, 
ifvinam,  giaenam,  qvidnam,  qvodnam,  who  theu  ?  whicli  then  ?  and 
of  two,  uier,  vtra,  vlrum,  which?  (see  §.  87).  Qvig  and  qvi»nam, 
with  the  exception  of  the  double  nom.  niasc.,  and  the  nom.  and  ace. 
ueutr.,  are  declined  exactly  like  the  relative  pronoun  yt'i.  In  the 
neuter <^i'i(/  and  qvidnam  arc  substantives,  qvod  and  qvodnam  adjec- 
tives {quid feci?  gvod facinus commisil  f  qvoditam consilium  cejni 9). 
In  the  masculine  qvis  is  both  a  substantive  and  adjective,  qvi  for  the 
most  part  an  ndjectire  (^t^i  canlusT). 

Obs.  1.  Qvis  (with  the  nominative  termination  a)  occurs  as  on  adjective 
in  the  older  writers  (Cic.)  chiefly  with  substantives  which  dcuote  a  person 
{qeia  senator  y  qvis  Tfx  /  butjriwV/  in  the  signification,  what  man = 
what  sort  of  man  :)  but  often  too  with  others  {qeis  locus  ?  qvis  earns  f), 
Qvi  (qvinam)  on  the  other  hand  is  mrc  as  a  substoulivc,  and  is  found  al- 
most exclusively  in  dependent  interrogative  clauses,  as,  iioit  id  solum 
specUitur,  qvi  dt:beat,  sed  etiam  qvi  possit  uleisei  (Cic.  Divin.  in  Caec.  16). 
In  independent  interrogative  sentences  (o.  g.  qvi  primus  Ameriam  nun- 
tiat?)  it  is  almost  unused, 

Obs.  '2.  The  ablotivc  form  qvi  (see  §.  8li,  Obs.  2)  is  used  only  in  the 
signification  hom  ?  {qui fit  t  qt>\  conveiiit  T  how  is  it  suitable  ?) 

§■  89,  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  {pr.  indvfinita)  are  qvis,  one,  any 
one,  alibis,  qvispiam,  one,  any  one,  qvUqvam,  any  one  whatever, 
ullus,  any,  qvidam,  some  one,  a  certain  one,  alteruter,  one  or  the 
other  (of  two),  with  those  wltich  denote  a  division;  qviiqve,  each 
Hcverally,  unusqvisqve,  each  individual,  uterqve,  properly,  each  of 
two  separately ;  then,  both  [uterqve  /rater,  both  brotliers ;  uterqve 

combination >,  sg  u(  gnitqeid  for  nl  qiiidqvt 
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eorum,  both  of  them ;  utrigve,  both  parties),  and  those  which  de- 
note a  universality  without  distinction  (which  may  be  named  inde- 
finita  universalia) ;  qviviSj  qvilibet,  any  one  you  like  (whoever  it  may 
be),  utervis,  uterlibet,  any  one  you  like  (of  two) ;  to  which  may  also 
be  added  the  negative  words  nemo,  no  one  (subst.),  nihil,  nothing 
(subst.),  nullus,  no,  none,  neuter,  neither, 

§.  90.  1.  Qvis,  qvi,  fem.  qvae  and  qvd,  neutr.  qvid  and  qvod,  is 
declined  (except  in  the  nom.)  like  the  relative  pronoun,  with  the 
exception,  that  the  nom.  and  ace.  neutr.  plural,  as  well  as  the  nom. 
sing,  fem.,  have  both  forms  qvae  and  qvd.  Quid  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive, qvod  as  an  adjective ;  qvis  as  both,  and  in  all  combinations 
{dicat  qvis,  si  qvis,  si  qvis  dux),  qvi  only  after  the  conjunctions  si, 
nisi,  ne,  num,  both  as  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  but  chiefly  as 
an  adjective  {ne  qvis  and  ne  qvi,  si  qvis  dux  and  si  qvi  dux),  Qva 
is  more  common  in  the  neutr.  plural  than  qvae^. 

The  following  are  formed  from  qvis  and  declined  like  it :  ecqvis, 
ecqvi,  ecqva,  ecqvae,  ecqvid,  ecqvod,  does  any  one  ?  and  the  stronger 
form  ecqvisnam  (also  numqvisnam), 

2,  Like  qvis  is  declined  aliqvis,  except  that  it  has  only  aliqva  in 
the  fem.  sing,  and  neutr.  plur.  Aliqvid  is  used  as  a  substantive, 
aliqvod  as  an  adjective,  aliqvis  as  both,  aliqvi  as  an  adjective. 

3.  Qvisqvam,  neutr.  qvidqvam  {qvicqvam)  without  a  fem.,  and 
without  a  plur.,  is  declined  like  qvis  (without  qvi  or  qvod), 

Obs,  Qpisqvam  is  used  as  a  substantive,  and  also  as  an  adjective  with  the 
appellations  of  persons  {scriptor  qvisqvam^  qvisqvam  Qallus) ;  tlie  corre- 
sponding ullus  as  an  adjective,  but  sometimes  (in  the  best  \*Titers  only 
ullius  and  ullo,  in  some  also  the  dat.  ull^  it  is  used  as  a  substantive. 

§.  91.  4.  Qvidam,  qvispiam,  qvivis,  qvilibet,  and  qvisqve,  are  de- 
clined like  the  relative  pronoun,  except  that  as  substantives  they 
have  in  the  neuter  the  form  qvid  {qviddam,  &c.),  as  adjectives  qvod 
{qvoddam,  &c.).  In  unusqvisqve  both  words  are  declined  {unaqvae^ 
qve,  unumqvidqve  and  unumqvodqve,  unumqvemqve,  &c.). 

In  ulervis  {utravis,  utrumvis),  uterlibet  {utralibet,  utrumlibet), 
uterqve  {utrdqve,  utrumqve),  uter  is  declined  {utriusqve,  &c.,  see  §. 
87).  In  alteruter  sometimes  both  words  are  decHned  {alter autra, 
alterumutrum,  gen.  alteriusutrius,  Sec),  sometimes  only  the  last 
{alterutra,  alterutrum).  The  adjectives  ullus  (a,  um),  nullus,  non- 
nullus,  neuter  {neutra,  neutrum),  are  regularly  declined,  except  in 
the  gen.  {ullius,  &c.  neutrius)  and  in  the  dative  {ulli,  &c.  neuti't). 


'  And,  to  judge  by  the  poets,  in  the  fem.  sing.  also. 

M 
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JVemo  is  a  substantive  of  the  masculine  gender,  oaA  follows  the 
tiiii'd  declcusion  (see  5.  41  under  the  termination  0,  i»m}.  The 
genitive  is  not  used  iu  common  language,  nor  the  ablative  in  the 
best  writers;  iu  their  stead  nullius  and  tiullo  are  used*. 

Olis.  Nemo  is  also  used  as  au  ndjoclive  with  the  names  of  personii, 
e.  g.  nemo  ecriptor,  nemo  Gellua.    (Also  teriptor  tniUut,  but  with  national 

Nikll  is  nominative  and  accusative  without  any  other  cases. 
('lliy  form  nihilum  with  tlie  genitive  nik'iU  and  the  ablative  nihilo  is  used 
in  Kome  iiw  combinations  ;  see  §.  494  b.  Oi».  3.) 

§.  9:1,  From  the  personal  and  reflective  pronouns  arc  derived 
adjectives,  which  denote  that  an  object  belongs  to  the  speaker,  or 
the  person  addressed,  or  the  aubject  previously  named ;  mens,  tuut, 
suns,  nosier  [nostra,  nostrum),  vesier  (vestra,  vestrum),  my,  thy,  his 
(reflect.),  their,  our,  your.  They  arc  called  possessive  pronoutu 
(pronomina  possesaiva),  and  are  legularly  declined  after  the  second 
and  first  declension,  except  that  meus  has  mi  in  the  voc.  maac. 

Ohs.  1-  Fie  i.s  souietiaieH  affixed  to  thu  abl.  sing,  of  these  adjectives 
(most  frequL'udy  to  that  of  auus'),  iu  order  to  express  more  emphatically 
that  a  thing  hilongs  to  a  person,  qg  contrasted  with  what  is  not  his  owa  ; 
as  mi-^pte  iiijenio,  auopte  ponJere.  Mel  is  also  attached  to»uus  (as  to  ego, 
le).  must  frequently  when  followed  by  ipse,  e.  g.  mamel  ipie  frauile,  hy  his 
own  deceit.  This  appendage  is  but  rarely  found  with  mea  [meamet  facta, 
Sail. ;  meamet  culpa,  Pluut.). 

Obe.  2.  A  possessive  pronoun  is  also  formed  from  the  relative  and  in- 
terrogative pronoun,  ctijus,  eiijtr,  ciijiim,  whose  ?  (he)  whose,  e.  g.  eujum 
pecug?  is,  ciija  res  est  ;  but  it  is  ouly  used  in  the  antiquated  and  legal 
style,  and  there,  besides  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  only  in  the  abl.  fem.  sing 
[vaja  caus/i),  iiiid  the  nom,  and  ace.  plar.  fem. 

Olig.  ii.  From  nosier,  vetlcr,  and  tiijus  (interrogative)  come  the  adjec- 
tives of  (inetermiuitiori,  nostras,  veslras,  ciijas  (aec.  nosiratem,  8(c.)  of  our 
nation  (belonging  to  our  towni,  our  nation),  of  your  nation,  of  which 
nation  ?  conx'sponding  to  the  adjeelives  in  at  derived  frani  names  of 
towns. 

§.  93.  Besides  the  possessive  pronouns  the  Latins  have  other 
sidjectiics,  wluch  denote  a  person  or  thing  pronominally  (by  way  of 
reference)  with  relation  to  its  quality,  size,  or  number,  as  tatis, 
such.     The  adjectives,  nliich  are  formed  to  denote  one  and  the 

<  AVmiNif  occur*  in  Ptautus,  NnHiw  in  Tacilui,  Svttoiiiiiii,  Sic.    The  d«t.  nalH  ii 
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same  idea  as  modified  according  to  the  different  kinds  of  pro- 
nouns^ are  called  correlative  adjectives. 
These  adjectives  are, 

Demonst.        Belat.  and  Interrog.      Indef.  rel.      Indefinite. 

{Jndefin,  and  indef.  univers,) 


talis,  e,  of  such 
a  quality. 


tantus  {a,  urn), 
so  great. 


qvalis,  Cy  (of  such 
a  quality)  as 
(rel.) ;  of  what 
quality  ?  (in- 
terrog.) 

qvantus  (so  great) 
as  (rel.) ;  how 
great  ?  (in- 
terr.). 


qvaliscunqve 
of  what 
quality 
soever. 

qvantuscun- 
qve,      how 
great     so- 
ever. 


/o/(undecl.),so 
many. 

totidem  (un- 
decl.),  just 
so  many. 


qvot  (so  many)  as 
(rel.);  how  ma- 
ny? (interr.) 


qvoiuSy  which  in 
the  series  ? 


qvotcunqve, 
qvoiqvot,  how 
many  soever. 


qvalislibet,  of 
any  quality 
you  please. 

aliqvanius,  of  a 
certain,  tole- 
rable size. 

qvantuslibet,  of 
any  size  you 
please. 

qvantusvis. 

aliqvot,  some.. 


Ohs.  1.  Qvaliscunqve  and  quantuseunqve  are  also  used  as  simply  iudefi- 
nite  (not  relative)  pronouns.  Aliqvantus  is  commonly  used  only  in  the 
neuter  gender  {aliqvantum,  aliqvanto),  and  as  a  substantive  or  adverb. 
From  tantus,  &c.  are  formed  the  diminutives  {deminutiva)  tantuJus^  of 
such  (small,  insigniiieant)  size,  qvantulus,  qvantuluscunqce,  aliqvantulum 
(a  httle).  From  tantum  is  formed  tantundem  (nom.  ace.  neut.),  just  so 
much,  gen.  tantidem, 

Ohs,  2.  For  the  pronominal  adverbs  see  the  Rules  for  the  Formation  of 
Words,  §.  201. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Inflection  of  the  Verba  in  general. 

§.  94.  A  Verb  expresses  the  condition  or  agency  of  a  person  or 
thing  (the  subject),  e.  g.  caleo,  I  am  warm ;  curro,  amo,  frango^  I 
run,  I  love,  I  break. 

m2 
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Tlie  agency  denoted  by  the  verb  either  passea  immediately  to  an 
object  which  is  operated  upon,  and  the  name  of  which  is  added  (in 
the  Rcciiaativc),  and  then  the  verb  is  called  transitive  (properly, 
patting  over,  from  tranteo),  e.  g.  amo  Deum,  frango  ramum,  I  love 
God,  I  break  a  branch ;  or  it  is  complete  in  the  subject  alone, 
without  passing  immediately  to  an  object,  and  then  the  verb  is 
termed  intransitive  (not  passing  oi'er)  or  neuter,  e.  g.  curro. 

Oh*.  A  verb  which  is  usually  traDsitivc  may  also  bo  sometuncs  used  in 
such  a  BC09C,  that  no  object  is  to  be  considered  as  acted  on,  c.  g.  amo,  I 
am  in  love,  biho  i-inum,  I  drink  wine  (trans.),  bibo,  I  drink  (without  speci- 
fying more  particularly,  intruns.).  In  the  same  way  an  intransitive  verb 
may  assume  a  siguificntioii,  in  which  it  becomes  transitive,  c.  g.  excedo, 
1  go  out,  eseedo  moduBi,  I  exceed  bounds. 

§.  95.  From  transitive  verbs  a  new  form  is  deduced,  by  which  it 
is  expressed  of  a  thing,  that  it  suffers  the  action,  or  is  the  object  of 
it,  e.  g.  amor,  1  am  loved,  ramus  frangitur,  a  branch  ia  broken. 
This  form  is  called  the  Va.f,v\ve,  forma passiva  (the  suffering  form; 
also  genus  veibi  passivum,  verbmn  passivum),  in  contradistinction  to 
the  original  form,  which  is  called  the  Active,  forma  activa  (form  of 
activity;  genus  aciivum,  nerbiim  activum). 

Obt.  Intransitive  verbs  may  be  used  in  the  third  person  of  the  passive 
form  witliout  a  definite  subject  {impertonaliter),  e.g.  curritur,  it  is  run 
(they  run);  see  the  Syntax,  §.  218  c. 

§.  96.  (Modi,  Moods,  fVays.)  The  Latin  verbs  have  four  modi 
or  forms,  to  distinguish  the  way  in  which  a  thing  is  stated.  These 
are, 

a.  Modus  indicaiivus,  the  declarative  way,  by  which  a  thing  ia 
declared  as  actually  taking  place  or  existing,  e.  g.  vir  scribit,  the 
man  is  writing. 

b.  Modus  conjunctivita ",  the  suppositivc  way,  by  which  a  thing 
is  simply  declared  as  supposed,  e.  g.  scribal  aliqvit,  some  one  may 
write ;  vt  scribal,  that  he  may  write ;  scribal,  may  he  write  !  (de- 
noting a  wish.) 

c.  Madia  imperalivus,  the  commanding  way,  by  which  a  thing  is 
commanded  or  desired,  c.  g.  scribe,  write  ! 

d.  Moditt  injinitivus,  the  indefinite  way,  by  which  the  action  or 
circumstance  is  denoted  in  a  general  and  indefinite  manner,  c.  g. 
scribere,  to  write. 

■  CaiiJuRcUvHi  literally  ligiiifleii,  adapted  lo  combine. 
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§.  97.  {Nominal  forms.)  Besides  these^  verbs  have  a  substantive 
form  in  um  and  u  (accusative  and  ablative)^  which  are  called  the 
first  and  second  Supines^  and  like  the  infinitive  denote  the  action 
in  general^  but  are  used  in  certain  special  combinations^  e.  g.  scrips 
turn,  in  order  to  write^  scriptu,  to  be  written  {nsfacilis  scriptu,  easy 
to  be  written)  *. 

Further  there  are  three  Participles  {participium,  from  par- 
iiceps,  sharing)^  or  adjective  forms,  to  denote  that  the  action  is 
thought  of  as  a  property  belonging  to  a  person  or  thing.  Two  of 
these  participles  are  active,  the  third  passive  : 

a.  Participium  praesentis  {temporis)  aciivum,  the  participle  pre- 
sent, e.  g.  scribens,  writing  ; 

b.  Participium  futuri  {temporis)  activum,  the  participle  future, 
e.  g.  scripturus,  {a,  mw),  who  will  write,  is  on  the  point  of  writing ; 

c.  Participiumperfecti  {temporis)  passivum,  the  participle  perfect, 
e.  g.  scriptus  {a,  um),  written,  (from  transitive  verbs). 

Further  there  is  a  form  in  the  neuter,  which  follows  the  second 
declension,  but  without  a  nominative,  which  is  called  the  Gerund  T, 
and  is  used  to  denote  an  action  in  general  (like  the  infinitive),  but 
only  in  certain  cases,  e.  g.  scribendo,  by  writing,  ad  scribendum,  to 
writing. 

From  the  gerund  there  is  formed  in  transitive  verbs  (by  the  ter- 
minations 2^,  a,  um)  a  participle  or  participial  adjective  in  the  pas- 
sive, which  is  called  the  Gerundivum,  and  denotes  that  the  action 
is  happening  or  must  happen  with  reference  to  a  person  or  thing, 
e.  g.  in  epistola  scribenda,  in  writing  the  letter ;  epistola  scribenda 
est,  the  letter  is  to  be  written,  must  be  written*. 

From  intransitive  verbs  the  perfect  participle  and  the  gerundive  are 
formed  only  in  the  neuter,  and  not  used  as  adjectives,  but  only  in  combi- 
nation with  the  verb  esse,  to  be,  to  form  an  impersonal  sentence  ;  as  cur- 
sum  esty  it  has  been  run  (they  have  run),  currendum  est,  it  must  be  run 
(they  must  run). 

Ohs,  Of  the  declension  and  comparison  of  participles  we  have  already 
treated  under  the  adjectives.  Chap.  X. 

§.  98.  In  the  different  moods  the  verbs  have  again  distinct 
forms  to  express  the  time  to  which  the  transaction  may  belong. 
These  forms  are  found  most  complete  in  the  indicative  active, 
namely ; 

*  The  name  Supine  is  borrowed  from  the  adjective  nipinus,  bent  backward. 

y  From  gero,  1  perform. 

'  It  is  less  correctly  named  the  future  participle  passive. 
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1.  for  the  present  time,  tempui praeaens,  e.  g.  acribo,  I  write. 

2.  for  t)ie  past  time,  tempug praeieritum,  three  forma ; 

ft.  The  perfect,  t.  praet.  perfectum  {of  a  thing,  which  is  simply 
and  absolutely  declared  aa  pnat)  c.  g.  scripsi,  I  wrote,  I  liave 
written ; 

b.  the  imperfect,  t.  praet.  imperfectum  (of  a  thing,  which  was 
present  at  a  certain  given  time],  e.  g.  scribebam,  I  waa  writing  (at 
that  time) ; 

c.  the  pluperfect,  /.  praet.  pluagvamperfectum  (of  a  thing 
which  had  already  taken  place  at  a  certain  time),  e.g.  acripaeram, 
I  had  written ; 

3.  for  the  future  time,  iempus  futurum,  two  forma ; 

a.  the  simple  future,  /.  fut.  simplex,  or  only  futurum  (of  a 
thing  which  is  denoted  as  simply  and  absolutely  future],  c.  g. 
acridam,  I  shall  write ; 

b.  the  future  perfect,  I.  fat.  e^actum  (of  a  thing  which  will 
be  already  past  at  a  certain  future  time),  e.  g.  aeripaero,  I  shall 
(then]  have  written. 

The  Present,  the  Perfect,  and  the  simple  Future  are  the  three 
leading  tenses. 

The  Conjunctive  has  the  same  tenses  as  the  Indicative,  except 
the  future  passive,  which  has  no  form  to  express  it. 

The  Imperative  has  two  tenses,  the  present  and  futurv. 

The  Infinitive  has  the  three  leading  tenses. 

§.  99.  {Persons  and  Numbers.)  Yerha  have  distinct  terminations 
in  t)ic  Indicative  and  Conjunctive,  according  as  their  subject  is  the 
speaker  himself  [first  person,  prima  persona),  or  the  person  ad- 
dressed (second  person,  aecunda  p.),  or  is  different  from  both  (third 
person,  fertiap.) ;  they  also  receive  different  terminations,  according 
as  the  subject  is  in  the  siugular  or  the  plural,  e.  g.  scribo,  I  write, 
scribis,  thou  writest  (you  write),  scribit,  he  (she,  it)  writes,  scribt- 
mus,  we  write,  scribitia,  ye  write,  scribunt,  they  write. 

Ohs.  In  the  active  the  tt^rniination  of  the  first  person  singular  is  «,  *,  or 
ffl,  of  the  second  s  {»ii),  of  the  third  t ;  in  the  plural  that  of  the  first  mut, 
of  the  second  (i«,  of  the  third  nt.  In  the  passive  the  terminations  are,  in 
the  singular,  1.  r ;  2.mandre;  Z.tur:  in  the  plural,  l.inur;  2.mm»; 
3.  ntur. 

The  imperative  has  only  the  second  and  third  person,  not  the 
first,  since  it  always  exptesaea  an  exhortation  or  command  ad- 
dressed to  others. 
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§.  100.  {Conjugations.)  The  way  in  which  the  terminations,  which 
express  moods,  tenses,  persons,  and  numbers,  are  combined  with 
the  theme  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  these  terminations  them- 
selves, differ  more  or  less  according  to  the  last  letter  (the  charac- 
teristic letter)  of  the  theme,  and  hence  arise  four  kinds  of  inflection, 
called  Conjugationes\  to  one  of  which  every  verb  belongs. 

a.  To  the  first  conjugation  belong  those  verbs,  the  theme  of 
which  ends  in  a,  which  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative 
active  is  united  by  contraction  with  o,  e.  g.  amo,  I  love,  but  is  seen 
in  the  second  person  amas,  and  in  the  other  forms,  e.  g.  in  the  pre- 
sent infinitive  active  in  are,  as  amare,  to  love. 

Obs.  The  a  may  be  preceded  by  another  vowel,  e.  g.  creo,  I  create,  inf. 
creare,  crucio^  I  torture,  cruciare,  sinuo^  I  bend,  sinuare, 

b.  To  the  second  conjugation  belong  the  verbs  with  the  charac- 
teristic letter  e,  which  in  the  present  infinitive  active  end  in  ere, 
e.  g.  moneo  {mone-o),  I  advise,  remind,  infinitive  monere, 

c.  To  the  third  conjugation  belong  those  verbs,  of  which  the 
characteristic  letter  is  a  consonant  or  the  vowel  u ;  in  the  present 
infinitive  they  have  ere,  e.  g.  scribo,  I  write,  scribere,  minuo,  I  lessen, 
minute. 

Obs,  To  the  third  conjugation  belong  some  verbs,  in  which  an  i  has 
been  inserted  in  the  present  indicative  active  after  the  proper  character- 
istic, e.  g.  capio  (cap-i-o),  I  take,  infinitive  capPre. 

d.  To  the  fourth  conjugation  belong  the  verbs  with  the  charac- 
teristic i ;  in  the  present  infinitive  they  have  Fre,  e.  g.  audtOy  I  hear, 
audire. 

Obs.  Since  the  present  indicative  may  have  the  same  termination  in 
verbs  of  different  conjugations,  e.  g.  creo  belonging  to  the  1st,  moneo  to 
the  2nd,  l^go  to  the  1  st,  lego  to  the  3rd,  caj>io  to  the  3rd,  audio  to  the  4th, 
it  is  best  to  name  the  present  infinitive  active,  in  order  to  denote  the  con- 
jugation to  which  the  verb  belongs. 

§.  101.  The  first  and  second  conjugation,  with  the  vowels  a  and  e  for 
their  characteristic  letters  {verba  pura),  resemble  each  other  (as  the  first 
and  second  declension).  The  consonants  of  the  terminations  are  appended 
to  the  vowel  of  the  theme,  e.  g.  ama-s^  mone-Sj  ama-nt,  mone-nt.  In  the 
third  conjugation  (which  corresponds  to  the  third  declension,  verba  im- 

•  Conjugatio  properly  signifies  a  combinatiun  in  one  class,  and  denotes  only  the  verbs 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.  liut  it  is  now  used  of  the  inflection  itself,  and  wc  say, 
to  conjugate  a  verb,  an  expression  not  used  by  the  Romans,  who  employed  the  tcrni  dc- 
clinare 
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pura),  fi  connecting  TO  wclis  inserted  between  the  conaonnnts  of  the  theme 
and  the  termination,  c.  g.  leg^-t,  hg-v-nt.  The  verba  of  the  second  con- 
jugation (with  some  few  exceptions,  §.  122)  reject  the  e  in  the  perfect  and 
supine,  and  ore  here  declined  like  impure  verbs.  The  fourth  conjugation 
is  portly  similar  to  the  two  first  conjugntions,  c.  g.  in  audi-t,  audi-re, 
avdi-vi,  partly  to  the  third,  o.  g.  in  audi-unt,  audi-ebam,  audi-am  (in  the 
future), 

5.  102.  (Derivation  of  the  particular  forms  iit  all  tenses  and  maodi.) 
If  the  present  indicative  be  kiiown,  the  theme  is  found  by  taking 
away  o,  tlie  termination  of  the  first  person  (and  in  the  first  conju- 
gation adding  at  the  same  time  the  a,  which  has  been  amalga^ 
mated  with  this  termination;  see  §.  lOU  a),  as  ama  {first  person 
amo),  moiie  {moneo),  scrib  {scribo),  audi  (nudio).  From  this  theme 
is  formed  tbc  present  of  the  other  moods,  the  imperfect  of  all  the 
moods,  the  future  indicative  and  imperative,  the  participle  present 
and  the  gerundive,  by  adding  the  particular  termination  of  efich 
form,  as  b  shewn  by  the  examples  whicli  follow  below  (§.  109)  of 
nil  four  conjugations. 

Oij.  1.  Tbc  charnctcristicB  d,  e,  I,  arc  always  long  when  they  terminate 
a  sj'Uable,  and  are  not  followed  by  a  vowel. 

Obi.  2,  Of  those  verbsof  the  third  conjugation,  in  which  ani'iainserted 
after  the  characteristic  letter  (§.  100  c.  Obt.),  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  i  is  everywhere  dropped  before  another  »',  and  before  c  when  followed 
by  r  (therefore  eapts,  capere,  but  capift),  and  olso  in  the  formation  of  the 
perfect  and  supine,  and  those  forms  which  arc  regulated  by  them  (}  103. 
—106). 

5.  103.  The  formation  of  the  perfect  indicative  active  is  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed, 

a.  In  the  first  and  fourth  conjugation  it  is  formed  by  adding  vi 
to  the  theme;  amiivi,  audivi :  in  the  second  conjugation  the  cha- 
racteristic e  is  rejected  and  ut  affixed ;  monui  (fnon-ut)  *. 

Ob*.  The  deviations  from  this  rule  arc  noticed  below.  Chap.  17,  seq. 

b.  In  tlie  third  conjugation  the  perfect  in  some  verbs  ends  only 
in  i,  in  others  in  si,  in  others  in  ui.  The  most  simple  form  is  found 
iu  verbs  with  the  characteristic  letter  «,  where  i  is  affixed  to  tlie 
theme,  e.g.  minuo,  I  diminish  (ihiah),  pcrf.  minui,  and  in  many 
with  the  characteristic  letters  b,  p,  c  {qv.  A),  ff  (gv)  and  d,  where  si 
is  affixed,  d  being  omitted  before  this  termination  {bsi  is  changed  tn 

>■  t'i  and  ui  ire  oriein*)!^  the  aainc  tcrminatian. 
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pri,  ffsi  and  csi  to  an;  see  §.  10,)  e.g.  repH from  repo,  I  creep  {rep), 
scripsi  from  scribo,  I  write,  rfm  from  rftco,  I  say,  laesi  from  /ae^o, 
I  hurt.  What  termination  is  used  with  each  of  the  other  verbs, 
will  be  shewn  lower  down  (Chap.  19.). 

Those  verbs,  which  form  their  perfect  only  with  »,  and  have  a  consonant 
for  their  characteristic,  lengthen  the  vowel  in  the  syllable  which  precedes 
the  termination  when  it  is  short,  and  there  is  no  position,  e.  g.  iP^i  from 
JifffO,  to  choose,  read  (collegi  from  colTigo).  Some  verbs  with  the  perfect 
in  i  have  the  reduplication,  i.  e.  the  first  consonant  with  its  following 
vowel,  if  this  be  o  or  w  (^,  «),  but  otherwise  with  ^,  is  prefixed  to  the 
theme,  e.  g.  curro^  I  nm,  perf.  cUcurri;  in  this  case  the  vowel  of  the  radi- 
cal syllable  is  not  lengthened,  but  occasionally  modified  (weakened),  e.  g. 
code,  I  fall,  perf.  cecidi.  In  compound  words  the  reduplication  is  dropt, 
e.  g.  inddi  from  incido  (compounded  of  in  and  cado)^  except  in  some  par- 
ticular verbs  (which  are  given  below  in  the  list  of  the  perfects  and 
supines). 

Ohi,  The  lengthening  of  the  radical  vowel  takes  place  also  in  verbs  of 
the  other  conjugations,  which  (varying  from  the  general  rule)  have  i  only 
in  the  perfect.  The  following  only  have  a  short  syllable  before  1 ;  hthi^ 
fXdiy  8&idi,  tali,  from  biboyflndo,  8cindo,fero,  In  some  verbs  the  reduplica- 
tion is  irregular,  e.  g.  stHi  from  sto  (1  conjug.)i  stiti  from  sisto,  spopondi 
from  spondee  (2nd  conj.). 

§.  104.  By  the  perfect  indicative  active  is  regulated  the  perfect 
of  the  other  moods  (the  conjunctive  and  infinitive),  together  with 
the  plusqvamperfectum  and  the  futurum  exactum  (indicative  and 
conjunctive)  in  the  active,  so  that  the  particular  terminations  of 
these  tenses  are  added  to  the  form  of  the  perfect  indicative,  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  person,  i,  has  been  removed,  e.  g.  amav- 
eram  {plusqvamperf.  indie,  act,)  from  amav-i. 

§.  105.  The  supines  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  conjugation, 
are  formed  by  adding  to  the  theme  the  terminations  turn  (1st  sup.) 
and  tu  (2d  sup.),  before  which  i  is  changed  by  the  pronunciation  to 
P}  9  {9^9  ^>  9^)  ^o  ^  /  §•  ^0  i  amdtum,  scriptum  {minutum),  audiium, 
amatu,  scriptu  {minutu),  auditu.  In  the  third  conjugation  the  verbs 
with  the  characteristic  d  have  the  terminations  sum,  sti,  before 
which  d  is  dropt,  c.  g.  laesum,  laesu,  from  iaedo,  I  hurt. 

In  the  second  conjugation  the  e  of  the  theme  is  rejected,  and 
Uum,  ttu,  are  affixed;  BsmonUum, monltu.  (J  is  a  connecting  vowel 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  the  pronunciation.) 

Obs,  1.  With  respect  to  the  iiregularities  which  arc  produced  by  the 
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odJition  of  turn  Instead  of  turn  in  other  verbs  (besides  those  already  men- 
tioncil),  mid  by  changes  in  the  theme,  see  Chap.  17,  eeq. 

Ohg.  2.  Tlie  terminntion  Uum  is  everywhere  the  regular  one,  where  the 
perfect  has  vi  (also  in  tlic  third  conjugation,  and  those  verbs  of  the  first 
which  vary  from  the  genera)  rule),  c.  g.  gemo,  I  groan,  perf.  gemui,  sup. 
gemttum,  except  where  u  is  the  chBraetcristio  letter  of  the  theme,  e.  g. 

Obs.  3.  Zis  always  long  in  the  supine,  when  the  perfect  has  ci,  except 
in  Hum,  ciium,  lilum,  qvitum,  tilum,  from  the  verbs  eo,  cieo,  lino,  qveo,  lina, 
with  an  irregular  formation.  Tlic  following  only  have  a  short  a;  datum, 
ratuai,  taium,  from  do,  rcor,  aero,  also  formed  irregularly.  Rutam  from 
i-us  in  tkc  only  iiistauco  H'itli  a  eiioit  a. 

§.  106.  The  participle  perfect  of  tlie  piuaive,  and  the  participle 
future  of  the  active,  are  formed  like  the  supine,  by  substituting 
their  terminations  us,  a,  urn,  and  iiitu,  ura,  vrum,  iu  the  place  of 
urn ;  amiiius,  moHitus,  scrifitui,  laesy»,  auditus,  amalurut,  monitunu, 
scripturuit,  laesurus,  audiiiiiiis.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to 
name  tbc  first  supine,  to  shew  the  form  of  both  supinea  as  n-ell  aa 
these  participles. 

Obi.  1.  If  the  supine  be  not  regularly  formed  from  the  present,  these 
participles  vary  in  the  same  way. 

Obs.  2.  In  some  few  of  those  verbs,  of  which  the  supine  and  participle 
perfect  vary  fi-om  the  regular  formation,  the  participle  future  is  neverthe- 
leea  formed  from  the  present,  turns  or  Jtunis  being  added  to  tlie  theme ; 
jitvaiurus,  iecaltinit,  sonaltirut,  pariturus,  ruitiirtu,  moriturut,  naieitunu, 
oriturus;  see  under  the  irregular  verbs  jKtw,  »K0,  sono,  of  the  Ist  conj., 
fiario  and  rao  of  the  third,  and  under  the  deponents  morior,  nateor  (3),  and 
on>  (4). 

%.  107.  For  some  tenses  no  simple  form  is  deduced  from  the 
verb,  but  they  arc  expressed  pcriphrastically  by  the  combination 
of  a  participle  with  a  tense  of  the  verb  sum,  I  nm  (auxiliary  verb). 
This  occurs  in  the  future  eonjunctivc  and  infinitivu  of  the  active 
voice  {which  are  formed  with  the  participle  future),  and  in  the  pas- 
sive in  the  perfect,  and  all  those  tenses  whicli  in  the  active  arc  re- 
gulated according  to  the  perfect.  (These  are  formed  with  the  par- 
ticiple perfect.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Verb  sum,  and  examples  of  the  four  Conjugations. 

§.  108.  The  verb  sum^  I  am,  is  in  a  great  measure  declined  dif- 
ferently from  the  other  verbs,  in  the  following  manner  : 


INDICATIVE. 

CONJUNCTIVE. 

{Modus  Indicaiivus.) 

(Modus  ConjunctivtiS.) 

PRESENT. 

(Tempus  praesens.) 

Singulai*. 

sum,  I  am. 

sim,  I  may  be. 

es,  thou  art. 

sis 

est,  he  (she,  it)  is. 

sit 

Plural. 

sumus,  we  arc. 

simus 

estis,  you  are. 

sitis 

sunt,  they  are. 

sint 

IMPERFECT. 

eram,  I  was. 

essem,  I  might  be. 

eras 

esses 

erat 

esset 

eramus 

essemus 

eratis 

essetis 

erant 

essent 

PERFECT. 

fiii,  I  have  been. 

fuerim,  1  may  have  been. 

fiiisti 

fueris 

fuit 

fuerit 

fuimus 

• 

fuerimus 

fuistis 

fueritis 

fuerunt 

fucrint 

PLUPERFECT. 

fueram,  I  had  been. 

fuisscm,  I  might  have  been 

fueras 

fuisses 

fuerat 

fuissct 

fueramus 

fuissemus 

fueratis 

fuissetis 

fuerant 

fuissent 

n2 

)2  Inflection  of  Worda.  %.  108— 

INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

{Modut  Indieativai.)  {Modut  ConJMtetivtu.) 

lUTUBDM  (SIMPI-EX). 

ero,  I  shall  be.  futunis   (a,   um)    sim    (from  the 

fut.  part,  and  pres,  conj.},  I 
shall  be. 

ens  sis 

erit  sit 

erimus  fiituri  (ae,  a)  simus 

eritis  sitis 

crunt  MQt 

FUTuaUM  EXACTUM. 

fu6ro,  I  shall  have  been.        fuerim,  Sec.  like  the  perfect. 

fueris 

fuerit 

fuerimus 

fucritis 

facrint 

IMPERAIIVE. 
(Modut  Imperativut.) 

PBE8ENT.  yUTUSE. 

Singular. 

2  Pers,  es,  be  !  %  Fers.  esto,  thoa  shalt  be. 

3  Pers.  esto,  he  shall  be. 
Plural. 

3  Pers.  estc,  be  !  2  Pers.  cstote,  you  shall  be, 

3  Perg.  aunto,  they  shall  be. 
INFINITIVE. 
{Modut  Infinilirtit.) 
Present,  esse,  to  be.  Perfect,  fuisse,  to  have  bceu. 

Future,  futurus  (a,  um)  esse,  or  (in  the  aecus.)  futurum  (am) 
esse,  plur.  futuri  (ac,  a),  futuroa  (as,  a)  esse. 
PARTICIPIUM. 
Future,  futunis,  a,  um,  that  will  be,  future, 
Ob».  1 .  The  supinu  niid  gerund  are  wanting.     The  partieijilc  present  is 
not  used  as  a  verb  ;  ns  a  substantive  it  is  found  (rarely)  in  philosophical 
longunge,  en»,  the  being. 
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Ohs,  2.  Like  sum  are  declined  its  compounds;  absum,  I  am  absent 
{(^fui  or  qfui)j  adsum,  I  am  present  (or  assum,  perf.  qff\ti  or  adjuij  see 
§.  173),  desutitj  I  am  wanting  (deest,  de^am,  &c.  were  pronounced  (2^.9^, 
diram),  insum,  I  am  in,  intersum,  I  am  present,  ohsum,  I  am  in  the  way, 
praesum,  I  am  at  the  head,  prosum,  I  profit,  sahswm,  I  am  amongst,  super- 
sum,  I  am  remaining,  of  which  absum  and  praesum  alone  form  the  parti- 
ciple present;  dbsens,  absent,  prctesens,  present.  Prasum  inserts  d 
before  the  e  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  prosum,  prodes,  prodest,  prosumuSy  pro' 
destis,  prosunt. 

Ohs.  3.  Yov  Juturus  esse  (the  fut.  inf.)  there  is  another  form  f5re,  and 
for  essem  (imperf.  conj.),  a  iormfiiremy  fores,  forety  for ent  {affdre,  qfforem, 
profore^  proforem,  &c.),  on  the  use  of  which  see  J.  377,  Obs,  2,  and  §.  410. 
(In  combination  with  a  participle  ,^0  must  always  be  used,  e.  g.  laudan- 
dumfore,  not  laudandum  futurum  esse,) 

Obs,  4.  The  forms  stem,  sies,  siet,  sient,  in  the  pres.  conj.,  arc  anti« 
quatcd,  and  still  v[iOTcJuam,Juas,Jua£,Juant ;  the  forms  escit,  escuttt  {esit, 
esunt),  in  the  fut.  indie,  are  quite  obsolete.  When  est  came  after  a  Towel 
or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  in  the  earlier  period  both  in  speaking  and  writ- 
ing {nata  st,  natum  st,  oratio  st) ;  in  the  comic  writers  the  termination 
us  also  coalesces  with  est  {factust,  opustj  {or  foetus  est,  opus  est),  and  oc- 
casionally with  es  {Qvidmeritu  s?    Ter.  Andr.  III.  5,  15). 

Obs,  5.  The  forms  of  the  verb  sum  are  properly  derived  from  two 
themes,  es  (whence  esum,  afterwards  swn,  and  all  the  forms  beginning 
with  e)  and^t^  {fi^o).     (In  Greek  tlfui  and  ^vo).) 

§.  109.  The  whole  formation  of  the  tenses^  and  the  declension 
according  to  persons  and  numbers  in  each  tense  in  the  four  conju- 
gations^ may  be  seen  from  the  following  verbs^  which  are  given 
entire  as  examples;  amo  (theme  ama)  of  the  firsts  moneo  of  the 
second,  scribo  of  the  third,  audio  of  the  fourth  conjugation.  Under 
the  third  conjugation  are  given  at  the  same  time  tenses  of  minuo, 
as  an  example  of  a  verb  with  the  characteristic  u,  and  of  capio,  as 
an  example  of  a  verb  with  an  t  inserted  after  the  characteristic 
letter. 
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1  CONJUG.  2  CONJUG.  3  CONJUG.  4  CONJUG. 

E.    PARTICIPLE. 

PERFECT. 

(Termination  us,  affixed  to  the  supine,  after  rejecting  um.) 

amatus^  a^  um^  monitus  scriptus  auditus 

loved.  minutus 

GERUNDIVE  (FUTURE). 
(Termination  in  the  Ist  and  2nd  Conj.  ndiu,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  endus,) 

amandus^  a^  um,         monendus         scribendus        audicndus. 
that  is  to  be 
loved. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Ferbs  with  a  Passive  Form  and  Active  Signification  {Verba  depo- 

nentia). 

§.  110.  -Various  verbs  in  Latin  have  a  passive  form  with  an 
active  signification^  in  some  cases  transitive^  in  others  intransitive, 
e.  g.  hortor,  I  exhort,  morwr^  I  die.  They  are  called  verba  depo- 
nentia  (literally,  laying  down,  from  depono,  because  they  lay  down 
the  active  form). 

Ohs,  1.  The  form  of  the  deponents  is  to  be  explained  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  form,  which  is  now  passive,  had  not  at  first  definitively  and 
exclusively  this  signification.  Some  verbs,  which  are  reckoned  among 
the  deponents;  are,  however,  actual  passives  fi:x)m  active  verbs  in  use,  with 
a  signification  somewhat  modified,  e.  g.  pasci,  to  graze  (intrans.),  irom 
pascOy  to  graze  (trans,  to  lead  to  pasture),  to  fodder.  Some  verbs  occur 
both  as  deponents  and  in  the  active  form.     See  Chap.  21. 

Obs.  2.  The  verbs  audeo,  I  daxe^fido,  I  trust  {confide,  diff^do),  gaudeo, 
I  rejoice,  soleo,  I  am  accustomed,  have  in  the  participle  perfect  an  active 
signification,  and  form  with  it  the  perfect  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it 
in  a  passive  form  (with  an  active  signification) ;  ausus  sum,  fisus  sum, 
gavisus  sum,  solitus  sum;  pluperf.  indie,  ausus  eram,  conjunct,  ausus 
essem,  &c.  They  are  therefore  half  deponents,  semideponentia,  (Concem- 
ing^,  see  §.  160.  Flaceo  too  and  some  impersonal  verbs  of  the  second 
conjugation  have  in  the  perfect  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  form  ;  sec 
§.  128  a.  Obs.  1.  aud  §.  166.)  A  few  others,  e.  g.  revertor,  I  turn  back, 
have  a  deponent  form  in  the  present,  but  an  active  form  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  perfect,  reverti.     See  under  verto,  §.139,  and  perio,  §.145. 

Obs.  3.  Some  few  active  verbs  with  un  intransitive  signification  have 
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notwithstimdiiig  the  perfect  participle  (but  no  other  form)  in  the  paaaire, 
and  tbia  partieiple  has  then  an  active  signification,  e.  g.Jurattu,  one  who 
has  Bwom,  from  jura,  I  swear  {injuratut,  one  that  hoa  not  sworn,  eot^u- 
ratug,  a  conspirator,  from  conjuro),  comiatut,  one  that  has  dined,  from 
coeno,  I  dine.  The  others  are  aJullu*,  ct-etut,  coalittu,  exoUtut,  invete- 
rattu,  nupta,  obtoletu*,  polut,  pransua,  teetut,  each  of  which,  with  its 
▼erb,  is  adduced  in  Chaps.  17,  18,  19,  More  rare  arc  eotupiratut  from 
tontpiro,  I  combine,  conspire,  deftagraitu  from  defiag^ro,  I  burn  down 
(intrans.),  placitut,  assumed,  approved  of,  from  plaeeo.  In  Sallust  pax 
eontenta,  Irompax  eonventt^. 

§.  III.  The  deponcata  are  referred  according  to  their  character- 
istics to  one  of  the  four  conjugations,  and  inflected  according  to 
the  ordinary  passive  form  of  each  conjugatioa.  The  supine  and 
perfect  participle  are  formed  from  the  theme  as  in  active  verbs. 
Besides  tlie  supine,  they  have  also  the  present  and  future  partidple 
in  the  active  form,  so  that  a  deponent  has  three  participles  with  an 
active  signification  for  the  three  leading  tenses.  The  future  con- 
junctive aud  infinitive  arc  compounded  from  the  future  participle 
as  in  active  verbs. 

The  gerundive,  unlike  the  other  forms,  retains  a  passive  s^ifi- 
catioD,  as  horfandus,  that  is  to  be  exhorted.  It  is  formed  therefore 
only  from  transitive  deponents;  but  the  intransitivcs  also  have  a 
gerund  (with  an  active  signification,  §.  97). 

Ob».  The  deponents  paxeoi;  vehar,  versor,  which  arc  properly  the  pas- 
sives of  active  verbs  in  use,  have  the  participles  jin«^en«,  vehens,  vertant, 
not  only  in  the  signification  belonging  to  them  in  the  active,  but  also  in 
that  which  they  have  as  deponents. 

^.  112.  The  following  arc  examples  of  deponents  of  all  four 
conjugationii  in  all  tenses  and  moods. 

'  CmiUUralHi,  I'oiuidercti,  and  (as  an  adjcclivv),  ciiniideTnip. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Some  Peculiarities  in  the  Conjugation* 

§.  113.  a.  In  the  perfect  and  the  tenses  formed  from  it  in  the 
first  conjugation,  if  r  or  «  follows  ve  or  vi,  the  v  may  be  omitted, 
and  a  with  the  e  or  t  contracted  into  a,  e.g.  amarunt,  amarim, 
amastij  amasse^  for  amaveruntj  amaverim,  amavistij  amavisse.  So 
also  ve  and  vi  may  be  dropped  before  r  and  s  in  perfects  in  evi 
(from  irregular  verbs  of  the  second  and  third  conjug.),  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  them,  e.g.flestis,  nerunt,  deleram,  tor  flevisiis, 
neverunt,  deleveram,  decresse  for  decrevisse  (from  decerno),  and  in 
the  perfects  novi  from  nosco,  and  movi  from  moveo  with  their  com- 
pounds, e.  g.  norim,  nosse,  commosse,     (But  always  novero,) 

b.  In  the  perfects  in  ivi  and  the  tenses  formed  from  them,  v  may 
be  left  out  before  e,  e.  g.  definieram,  qvaesierat,  for  definiveram^  qvae^ 
siverat,  from  definio,  qvaero  (perf.  irregular  qvaesivi) :  also  before  i, 
when  followed  by  «,  in  which  case  ii  in  prose  is  almost  always  con- 
tracted into  i,  e.  g.  audisseni,  petisse  (poetically  petiisse),  sisti,  for 
audivissem,  petivisse,  sivisti.  More  rarely  (in  the  poets)  v  is  left 
out  before  it  {iit  for  ivit),  e.  g.  audiit  for  audivit. 

Ohs,  1.  The  form  tV^  occurs  not  un frequently  in  petiit  {peto),  and  is  the 
only  one. used  in  desiit  {desino),  and  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  e.g.  rediit. 
In  these  compounds  the  form  ii  is  also  always  used  in  the  first  person,  e.  g. 
praeterii,  perii.  See  under  «),  §.  158.  Otherwise  this  is  quite  unusual. 
{Petit  ior  petivi.) 

Ohs,  2.  In  the  later  poets  we  find,  but  rarely,  for  redii  oxid  petiit ^  the 
contracted  form  also  rediy  petit,  although  not  followed  by  s, 

Ohs.  3.  In  the  perfects  in  si  {xi)  and  the  tenses  formed  from  them,  a 
syncope  is  sometimes  admitted  in  the  older  style  and  by  the  poets  (even 
Horace  and  Virgil),  when  an  s  follows  si,  the  i  being  omitted,  and  either 
one  or  two  s  dropped  according  to  §.  10,  e.  g.  seripsti  for  scripsisti,  ahsces- 
sem  for  ahscessissem,  dixcy  consumpset,  accestis,  for  dixisse,  consumpsisset, 
accessistis. 

§.  114.  a.  In  the  third  person  plural  of  the  perf.  indie,  act.  ere 
(rarely  in  Cicero)  is  also  used  for  erunt  {amavere,  monuere,  dixere, 
audivere)j  in  which  case  the  v  cannot  be  omitted.  In  erunt  the 
poets  sometimes  use  the  e  short,  e.  g.  stet^unt  (Virg.). 

b.  In  the  second  person  singular  in  the  passive  (except  in  the 
present  indicative)  the  termination  re  is  very  usual  for  ris  (in  Cicero 
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it  is  the  one  most  commonly  used) ;  in  the  pres.  indie,  (e.  g.  arhi- 
triire,  videre)  it  is  rare  (in  the  third  conjugation  very  seldom,  and 
in  the  fourth  never  used). 

c-  The  verbs  dko,  I  aay,  duco,  I  lead, /ocio,  I  do,  make,jtro,  I 
bring,  of  the  tliird  conjugation,  have  in  the  present  imperative 
active,  die,  due,  fac,  fur,  without  e,  and  in  like  manner  the  compounds 
of  daco  {eJuc},  faro  [ajfer,  rFfcr),  and  those  ot  fueio,  in  which  the  a  re- 
mains unchanged  {calefae,  but  conj\ce:  sec  under ^n'o,  \.  143). 

Ola.  Face  sometimea  occurs  in  the  poets,  more  rarely  duce  and  dice. 
IVom  scio  (4th  Conjug.)  tci  is  unused,  tcite  rare  :  for  these  we  find  the 
future  aeito^  leitote. 

According  to  an  older  pronunciation  the  gcruadive  in  the  third 
and  fourth  conjugation  has  also  the  termination  undttt  instead  of 
tndus,  e.  g.Jurt  diamdo,  potiwndus. 

%.  115.  {ObaoUte  formi  ofienieg.)  a.  In  the  old  language  and  in  tho 
poets  tlie  pres.  inf.  passive  sometimes  ends  in  ier  instead  of  i,  e.g.  ama- 
rivr,  tcribier. 

h.  The  imporf.  iiulie.  active  and  passive  of  the  funrtli  conjugation  had 
sometimes  in  the  more  ancient  language  the  terminations  bam,  bar,  instead 
of  ibam,  cbnr,  c.  g.  icibam,  Inrgibar  (from  tho  deponent  Jargwr). 

c.  The  future  indie,  active  and  passive  of  the  fourth  conjugation  had 
sometimes  in  the  oilier  style  the  endings  tho,  ibor,  instead  of  lani,  tar,  c.  g. 
tervlbo,  opperlbor  (from  the  deponent  opperior). 

d.  In  the  present  conjimct.  active  wc  find  an  old  tcrmiuation  im,  is,  it, 
especially  in  the  word  edim,  occasionally  used  for  eiam,  fmra  edo,  I  eat, 
and  in  daim  fi-om  the  verb  do,  with  its  compounds,  i>artieulwly  in  prayers 
and  execrations  ;   di  diiint,  di  ie perduiiit  (Cic.). 

Ola.  Tliis  termination  was  retained  in  aim,  and  in  veliin,  nolim,  malim 
(os  in  the  conj.  of  the  perf.  nnd  fut.  exact.). 

e.  The  future  imper.  passive  in  the  second  and  third  person  singular 
was  anciently  formed  also  by  affixing  to  the  tlienie  the  tcrmimition  mJijo 
(in  the  third  cniijiig.  im7Ho),  c.  g.  praefamino,  from  the  deponent ^dt/ari, 
proi/redimino  iioia  progredior. 

f.  In  place  of  tho  usual  future  another  was  formed  in  the  older  language 
in  the  first,  second  (rare),  and  third  conjugation,  by  affixing  to  the  theme 
tho  termination  ao  [in  the  first  and  second  conjugation  sao),  as,  lecaato 
{Uvo),  prohibeaio  {proliiheo),  axo  (figo).  In  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation 
in  io  tile  i  was  dropped ;  capao,  Jaxo,  from  copio,  facia,  and  the  some 
modification-^  were  introduced  for  tho  sake  of  euiihoiiy  ns  in  tlic  formation 
of  perfects  in  «',  e.  g.  aJempao  from  adimo,  effexo  from  efficio,  like  tffictum, 
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because  it  is  a  close  syllable.  Those  verbs  of  tlie  second  conjup;ation, 
which  follow  the  third  in  the  perfect,  do  so  also  in  this,  e,Q,jus8o  from 

juheo  (perf.^"i«*i).  From  this  future  there  was  formed  a  conjunctive  in 
im  (levassimj  prohihessim,  faxim)^  e.  g.  ne  nos  curassis^  '  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  us.*     The  language  in  its  more  refined  state  retained  from 

Jacio  the  fut.  indie,  Jaxo  (in  the  first  person,  in  the  poets,  in  threats  and 
promises),  and  the  fut.  conjunc.  faxim  (in  wishes,  as  a  pres.  conjunc. 

faxi8yJuxit^fctximuSffaxitis^faxint\  and  from  audeo  the  fut.  conj.  ausim 
(in  doubtful  assertions,  I  might  venture,  ausis,  ausit,  attsint). 

g.  A  participle  is  formed  from  some  verbs,  mostly  intransitive 
(both  active  and  deponent),  by  adding  to  the  theme  bundus,  (a, 
urn),  in  the  third  conjug.  ibundus,  e.  g.  coniionabundus,  cunctabun- 
dus,  deliberabundus  (from  contionor,  cunctor,  delibero),  furibundus, 
moribundus  {{romfuro,  morior,  3;  fremebundus,  tremebundus,  with 
e,  {romfremo,  tremo ;  pudibundus  trom  pudet,  2).  It  has  the  signi- 
fication of  the  present  active. 

Obs.  This  participle  is  rarely  found  with  an  accusative,  e.  g.  vitabundtts 
castra  (Liv.  XXV.  13). 

§.116.  By  a  combination  of  the  participle  future  active  and  the 
participle  perfect  passive  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  more  ex- 
pressions may  be  formed  than  those  adduced  above  (which  corre- 
spond to  the  several  tenses  of  the  indicative)  to  denote  special  rela- 
tions of  time,  e.  g.  dicturus  sum,  I  am  he  that  will  say=I  am  about 
to  say,  dicturus  eram,  I  was  about  to  b?lj,  positus  fui,  I  have  been 
placed.  For  the  use  and  force  of  these  combinations  see  the  Syn- 
tax (§.  341-344,  381,  and  409). 

Similar  combinations  are  formed  from  the  gerundive  and  «w?», 
which  express  something  as  fitting  in  the  different  moods  and 
tenses,  c.  ^,  faciendum  est  or  erat,  it  is  (was)  to  be  done,  it  must  be 
done  (ought  to  have  been  done).  See  on  this  subject  the  Syn- 
tax (§.  420  and  421). 

All  these  combinations  are  comprised  under  the  name  conjugatio 
periphrastica,  periphrastic  conjugation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Cf  the  irregular  Perfects  and  Supines  in  general^  and  especially 

those  of  the  first  Conjugation. 

§.  117.  Some  verbs,  though  they  have  the  perfect  and  supine 
(participle  perfect)  with  the  terminations  specified  in  §.  103  and 

q2 
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§,  105,  do  not  form  tbem  regularly  from  the  tbemc,  as  exiiibited 
ia  the  present,  some  modification  being  introduced,  e.  %.fregi  from 

frango  (with  the  termination  i,  and  lengthening  of  the  Tovel  ac- 
cording to  ^.  103,  but  with  the  omission  of  the  n).  To  the  theme 
so  nltcred  there  ia  often  aflixed  the  termination  of  a  conjugation 

'  different  fiom  that,  to  which  the  theme  of  the  present  belongs, 
C'  S-J"'-'"'  I  help,  _/'«i'(»"e  (1),  perfect  yHtii,  with  i,  as  if  from  a  theme 
of  the  third  conjugation  (j'ui') ;  peto,  I  beg,  petSre  (3),  perfect  pe- 
tivi,  with  vi,  as  if  from  a  theme  in  t  (4),  supine  petitum;  so  like- 
wise seco,  I  c\xt,  aea'ire  (1),  supine  tectum,  &&  if  from  a  theme  of  the 
third  conjugation  {sec).  When  the  perfect  and  supine  (part,  pcrf.) 
of  these  verbs  arc  known,  the  other  tcnaca,  which  are  determined 
by  these  (§.  104  and  IOC),  arc  formed  regularly  from  them. 

Compound  verbs  arc  declined  like  the  simple  (uncompounded) 
verbs,  from  which  they  arc  derived.  Those  simple  verbs  therefore, 
which  are  iiregular  in  the  perfect  and  supine,  arc  specially  noticed 
below  for  eacli  conjugation.  Some  want  cither  both  perfect  and 
supine,  or  the  supine  alone,  and  consequently  those  tenses  also 
which  are  derived  from  them. 

§.  1 18.  The  variation  of  the  perfect  and  supine  from  the  present  gene- 
rally originated  iu  the  circumstance,'  that  thoso  were  formed  &om  the 
more  simple  and  ancient  theme,  while  the  theme  used  in  the  present  was 
extended  from  the  original  by  modifying  the  pronunciation.  This  exten- 
sion consists  most  frequently  either  in  the  addition  of  a  vowel  after  the 
fimil  consonant  (characteristic  letter}  of  the  theme,  e.  g.  lona  (pres.  indie. 
lono,  I  sound,  infin.  tonare  (1)  for  ton  (pcrf.  lonui,  sup.  soiiHutn) ;  ride 
(ritleo,  I  Liugh,  2)  for  riJ  (pcrf.  rui,  sup.  rUum) ;  veni  [vPaio,  I  come,  4) 
for  tea  (pcrf.  veni,  sup.  vcntiim),  or  in  the  insertion  of  tlie  kttcr  »,  some- 
times  alter  a  vowel,  c.  g.  ei-iio,  I  permit  (3),  pcrf.  «(■»),  sometimes  before 
a  cowHonant,  in  which  case  it  may  also  be  changed  by  the  pronunciation 
to  »t  (according  to  §,  8%  i^..^^,  frango,  pet!,  frrgi,  rumpo,  pcrf.  rppi'.) 
The  theme  of  the  pnsciit  is  reduplicated  in  i/l^no  (^enui,  gemtum,  from 
i/rii)  and  aUlo.  A  pcculiiir  extension  of  the  theme  is  the  terminal  affix  Bco; 
see  §.  HI,  In  eouscquencc  of  this  extension  in  the  present,  many  verbs 
which  there  have  the  characteristics  it,  e,  i  (1,  2,  4  Conjug.)  have  a  perfect 
and  supine  according  to  the  form  of  the  third  conjug.,  and  some  of  which 
the  characteristic  letter  is  a  consonant  iu  the  present,  form  their  perfect  and 
snpine  as  if  from  a  theme  ending  in  a  vowel.  In  uro.  gero  {us-ti,  gen-si, 
tts-tum,  get-litm),  and  some  oUicrs,  the  theme  in  the  present  has  not  been 

'  'i'lie  iiwenioii  ukra  >  petuliai  fonn  in  wrw,  tpeno,  tteno,  pcrf,  crtvl.  tprtti. 
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extended,  but  modified  with  a  view  to  euphony.  (In  the  perfect  and  su- 
pine oifluo^  struOy  vehoy  traho,  vivOy  we  meet  with  a  consonant,  which  in  the 
present  has  either  been  rejected  altogether,  or  weakened,  as  h,  or  appears 
in  another  form  as  v.)  Some  apparent  irregularities  in  the  perfect  and 
supine  arise  only  from  the  concurrence  of  the  characteristic  and  the  termi- 
nation si  in  the  pronimciation. 

The  supine  sometimes  exhibits  a  remarkable  irregularity,  in  having  turn 
(without  any  connecting  vowel,  not,  as  usual,  Ktum)  where  the  perfect  has 
ift  (§.  105.  Ohs,  2). 

Obs.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  the  supine,  that  thb  form  rarely  occurs, 
and  the  supines  of  many  verbs  are  consequently  not  found  in  Latin  au- 
thors ;  but  we  have  here  considered  them  to  be  in  use  wherever  the  part, 
perf.  passive  or  the  part.  fut.  active  occurs,  as  these  are  moulded  after  the 
same  form. 

§.  119.  {First  Conjugation.)  In  the  first  conjagation  the  follow- 
ing verbs  (with  their  compounds)  have  in  the  perfect  and  supine 
ui,  itum. 

Obs.  The  compound  verb  annexed  in  each  instance  serves  to  fix  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  radical  syllable,  when  there  is  no  position, 
and  shows  at  the  same  time  how  the  vowel  is  altered  in  the  composition, 
if  such  a  change  takes  place  (according  to  §.  5,  c). 

Cr^o  {crepuiy  crepitum),  to  creak,  make  a  noise.    Discrepo. 
^  CUbo,  to  lie.    Accubo  •*• 

Obs.  When  the  compounds  of  cube  insert  an  m  before  5,  e.  g.  ineumboy 
they  are  declined  according  to  the  third  conjugation,  and  acquire  the  sig- 
nification to  lay  oneself  (to  pass  over  into  the  condition  of  lying),  e.  g.  ac- 
ew$bo,  accumbere,  aecubui,  accuhitum  ;  accumbity  he  lays  himself  by,  accu- 
haty  he  lies  by. 

Ddmo,  to  tame.     Perdomo. 

Sdno,  to  sound  (part.  fut.  act.  sonaturus ;  §.  106.  Obs.  2).  Con- 
sono. 

T6no,  to  thunder.  Attono  {attonitus,  as  if  struck  by  thunder, 
stunned).     {Infono  has  for  its  part,  intonatus,) 

V^to,  to  forbid. 

{Plico,  to  fold.)  It  is  found  only  in  its  compounds  [applicOj  to 
apply,  complico,  to  fold  together,  expltco,  to  unfold,  implico,  to  fold 
in,  entangle,  repltco,  to  unfold)  which  have  both  ui,  itum,  and  avi, 

^  Incubavit  for  incuhuH  in  Quinctilian. 
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atum.  (Generally  the  perfect  has  «t,  the  nipino  atvm;  but  arpfi- 
cavi  usually  occurs  in  the  Hignification  to  explain,  and  ajyilicavi.) 

§.  130.  The  following  verba  have  the  terminations  ui,  turn: 
Frtco,  to  Tvh,  fricui,  frictum  (but  sixofricalum).    Perfrlco. 

Seco,  to  cut.  (Part.  ftit.  active,  secaturus:  §.  106.  Obt.  2.) 
DisBeco. 

Mico,  to  glitter,  has  micui,  vithout  a  supine.  Emico,  emiad, 
emicatum.     IHmico,  to  fight,  dimicavi,  dimicatum. 

EnSco,  from  nico,  to  kill  {necavt,  necaium),  has  both  enead, 
enectum,  an<l  enecavi. 

§.  121.  Tlie  following  should  be  separately  noticed : 

Do,  to  ^ve,  didi  (with  the  reduplication],  datum,  dare.  In  this 
verb  the  a  of  the  theme  is  always  short,  except  in  da  and  dat.  So 
also  the  compounds  circumdo,  to  surround,  venundo,  to  sell  [vemun, 
for  sale),  peaaundo,  to  throw  down  {pessum,  downwards,  to  the 
ground],  salisdo,  to  give  security  {satis,  enough],  e.g.  drcumdedi, 
mrcumdutum.  The  remaining  compounds  (with  prepositions  of  one 
syllable)  arc  declined  after  the  third  conjugation;  see  §.  133, 
(Z)«m,§.  115,  d.) 

Jiivo,  to  help,  juvi,  jSlum.  (Part.  fut.  act.  Juvaturus;  §.  106. 
Oba.  2.     Adjiivo.) 

Sto,  to  stand,  sli^li,  stdtum.  The  compounds  change  thee  of  the 
perfect  into  i,  as  praesto,  to  stand  for  (to  give  security],  to  perform, 
praestiti,  praestaium,  perslo,  to  persevere ;  only  those  compounded 
with  prepositions  of  two  syllaljles  {anieslo,  ciratmsto,  tnlersto,  SU- 
perato)  retain  e,  e.  g.  circumsteii,  but  have  no  supine.  Sisio  is  with- 
out either  perfect  or  supine. 

Liivo,  to  wash,  bathe,  without  a  perfect,  which  is  borrowed  from 
Itivo,  lav^e,  Itivi,  Itmtutn  (latum) ,  after  the  third  conjug.,  the  present 
of  which  is  antiquated  and  only  used  by  the  poets.  {Lautus,  htut, 
wnshcd,  clean,  Inutus.  splendid.)  In  the  compounds  it  takes  the  form 
luo,  (e.  g.  abfuo)  after  the  third  conjugation  (§.  130). 

7*0^0,  to  drink,  potavi,  potaium,  and  more  often  potum  {patta,  one 
that  has  drunk ;  §.  110.  Obs.  3).     EpOlo. 


CHAPTER  x\an. 

The  Trregidar  Perfects  and  Svpinea  of  the  second  Conjugation. 

§.  1^2.  The  following  verbs  nlTix  vi  and  Ivm  to  the  theme  in  the 
Perfect  and  Supine  (as  in  the  first  and  fourth  conjugation) : 
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Deleo,  to  blot  out^  destroy,  delevi,  deleium. 

Fieo,  to  weep. 

Neo,  to  spin. 

{Pleo,  to  fill).  Used  only  in  its  compounds^  as  compleo,  expleo, 
impleo,  &c. 

Aboleo,  to  abolish  (from  the  unused  oleo,  to  grow),  lias  abolevi, 
abolitum. 

Ohs.  These  verbs  are  throughout  verba  pura,  as  (with  the  exception  of 
abolitum)  they  have  everywhere  the  vowel  «  as  a  characteristic  letter  be- 
fore the  termination ;  sec  §.  101. 

§.  123.  The  verbs  in  veo  have  i  in  the  perfect  (with  the  radical 
vowel  lengthened),  turn  in  the  supine. 

Caveo,  to  beware,  cdvi,  caulum,     Praecdveo  {praecaves), 

FaveOj  to  favour,  fdvi,  fautum. 

F5veo,  to  cherish,  foster,  fbtn,  fotum. 

MSveo,  to  move,  movi,  motum,  Commdveo  [commoves).  Com- 
mosii,  commosse ;  see  §.  113,  a.) 

Voveo,  to  vow,  wish,  vovi,  votum.     Devdveo  {devoves). 

The  following  want  the  supine : 
«    Conniveo,  to  close  the  eyes,  close  one  eye,  connlvi  or  connixi 
(both  forms  little  used). 

Ferveo,  to  glow,  boil,  fervi  and  (especially  in  the  compounds) 
ferbui.     (Anciently  fervo,  fervere,  3.) 

Paveo,  to  be  afraid,  pdvi. 

The  following  have  the  terminatiop^s  ui  in  the  perfect,  and  turn 
in  the  supine : 

Doceo,  to  teach,  docui,  doctum,     Dedoceo  {deduces) , 

Teneo,  to  hold,  tenui  {tenium).  The  supine  and  forms  derived  from 
it  are  little  used,  except  in  the  compounds  dettneo,  obtineOy  and  retineo, 
Contentus  {contineo)  is  used  only  as  an  adjective. 

Misceo,  to  mix,  miscui,  mixtum  and  mistum. 

TorreOy  to  dry  up,  burn,  torrui,  tostum. 

The  following  has  ui  and  sum: 

Censeo,  to  think,  estimate,  censui,  censum.  Of  the  compounds 
(e.  g.  accenseo)  recenseo  has  in  the  supine  both  recensum  and  recen- 
Situm. 

§.  125.  The  following  have  i  in  the  perfect,  and  sum  in  the 
supine  (as  in  the  third  conjugation) : 

Prandeo,  to  breakfast,  prandi,  pransum,  {I^ansus,  one  that  has 
Inreakfasted ;  §.110.  Obs.3.) 

Sedeo,  to  sit,  sedi,  sessum,  Assideo  {assHdes).  Compare  sido,  §.133. 
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Pussideo,  to  poascss,  or  take  possession  of,  possedi,  possessum. 

Video,  to  see,  v'tdi,  visum.     Jnvideo  (to  envy),  invides. 

Strldeo,  to  liiss,  whistle,  str'tdi,  without  supine :  also  slrido,  »ln- 
dere,  3. 

So  also,  but  ^ith  the  reduplication,  which  is  dropped  in  the 
compounds, 

Mordeo,  to  bite,  momordi,  morsutn.     [Demordeo,  demordi.) 

Pendeo,  to  hang,  pepcndi,  petisum,  [Impendeo,  to  hang  over, 
impend,  impendi).     Compare  pendo,  3.  to  hang,  trans. 

Spoadeo,  to  vow,  promise,  spopondi,  iponsum.  (The  compounds 
without  reduplication,  spond'i,  e.  g.  respondeo,  to  answer,  respondi, 
responaum). 

Tondeo,  to  shear,  iolondi,  totaum.  Attondeo,  to  clip  {atlondi, 
allonsum). 

§.  136.  a.  The  following  have  si  in  the  perfect,  and  turn  in  the 
supine' : 

jiugeo,  to  inereaae,  auxi,  auclum. 

Indulyeo,  to  be  disposed  to  overlook,  give  oneself  up  (e.  g,  to  k 
passion),  indiilsi.  indullum. 

Torqveo,  to  twist,  torsi,  tortiim. 

1).  The  following  have  si  in  the  perfect,  and  sum  in  the  supine : 

Ardeo,  to  burn  (intrans.),  arsi,  arsuin. 

llaereo,  to  adhere,  hang  fnat,  kaesi,  haesum.     Adhaereo. 

Jttbea,  to  oTAcr,jassi,jiissiim. 

Maneo,  to  remain,  manai,  mansum.     Permaneo  {permanes). 

Mulceo,  to  stroke,  mulsi,  mulsum. 

Mulgeo,Xom\\^,miilai,  mulsum.  (The  sulistiintivcs  inulc/m,  muhtrum, 
and  mulctral,  a  milk-pnil,  ns  if  from  mnlctunt). 

Rideo,  to  laugii,  risi,  rlsum.     Arridco  [arr'idea). 

Svadeo,  to  advise,  srasi,  svasum,     Persvadeo  [persvudes). 

Tergeo,  to  dry,  to  wipe,  tersi,  ttrswti.     (Also  lerffo,  tergi-re,  3.) 

e.  The  following  have  si  in  the  perfi;ct,  without  a  supine  : 

Algeo,  to  freeze,  alst. 

Frigeo,  to  be  Qo\A,frij:i, 

Fulgeo,  to  shine,  ghtter, /«/si.     (In  the  jioEts  fufgo,  fidgere,  3.) 

Luceo,  to  give  light,  shine,  luxi.     £li'iceo  [elitcet). 

Lugeo,  to  mourn,  luxi,     (The  substantive  luctus,  mourning.) 

Turyeo,  to  swell,  turai  (very  rare  in  the  perfect). 

Urgeo,  lo  press,  ursi. 
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§.  127.  The  following  must  be  separately  noticed: 
Cieo,  to  stir  up,  excite,  clvi,  citum ;  also  do,  cire,  4,  but  always 
citum. 

Obs.  In  the  compounds,  e.  g.  concieo  or  concio,  the  forms  that  follow  the 
second  conjugation  are  scarcely  used  except  in  the  pres.  indie.  Accire, 
to  fetch,  has  in  the  participle  accltus,  excire  both  excitus  and  excltus, 
{Concltus  is  rare.) 

Lanffveo,  to  be  languid,  sick,  langui,  without  supine. 

Liqveo,  to  be  clear,  liqvi  or  licui,  without  supine ;  together  with 
the  half  deponents  (§.  110.  Obs.  2.) ; 

AudeOy  to  dare,  ausus  sum.     (Old  fut.  conjunct,  ausim,  §.  115  f.) 

Gaudeo,  to  rejoice,  gavisus  sum. 

Soleo,  to  be  accustomed,  soliius  sum,  Assolet  (impers.),  it  is  the 
custom. 

§.  128.  a.  Many  of  the  remaining  verbs  of  this  conjugation 
(chiefly  intransitive)  have  a  regular  perfect,  but  no  supine,  e.  g. 
oleOy  to  smell,  have  a  scent  {redoleo,  reddles),  sorbeo,  to  sip.  (Those 
which  have  a  supine,  and  are  declined  entirely  like  moneo,  are  the 
following:  caleo,  to  be  warm,  careo,  to  be  without,  coerceo,  to 
restrain,  and  exerceo,  to  exercise  (from  arceo,  arcui,  to  ward  off), 
debeo,  to  owe,  be  obliged,  doleo,  to  be  in  pain,  grieve,  habeo,  to  have 
{adhibeo,  adhibes,  8ii:c.)yjdceo,  to  lie  {adjaceo,  adjdces),  Hceo,  to  be 
on  sale,  mereo,  to  deserve  (also  mereor),  noceo,  to  injure,  pareo,  to 
obey  {appdreo,  appdres,  to  appear),  pldceo,  to  please  {dispUceo,  dis^ 
pliceSy  to  displease), /?rfleJco,  to  afford,  tdceo,  to  be  silent  (reticeo, 
retices,  to  be  silent,  to  suppress),  terreo,  to  frighten,  vako,  to  be 
strong,  to  be  able. 

Obs,  1.  Tlaceo  however  has  also  in  the  perfect  (in  the  3rd  person) 
placitus  est. 

Obs.  2.  In  that  portion  of  these  verbs  which  is  intransitive,  the  supine 
is  known  only  from  the  future  part.,  e.  g.  caliturus,  cariturus. 

b.  Some  verbs  (almost  all  intransitive)  occur  neither  in  the  per- 
fect nor  in  the  supine,  viz.  addleo,  to  set  fire  to,  aveo,  to  covet,  desire, 
cdlveOy  to  be  bald  {calvus),  caneo,  to  be  grey-headed  {canus)^  clueo^  to  be 
named,  denseo,  to  thicken,  heap  up  (commonly  densare,  1),  J!<iveo,  to  be 
yellow  (Jlavus)jfoeteo,  to  be  fetid,  hebeo,  to  be  blunt  (hebes)^  liumeo,  to  be 
moist  {hwnidus),  lacteo,  to  suck  (the  breast),  liveo,  to  be  of  a  livid  colour 
(lividus),  immlneo,  to  bend  over,  threaten,  promlneo  to  jut  out  {emlneo^ 
eminui,  to  be  prominent),  moereOj  to  be  sad,  polleOy  to  be  powerful,  remdeo^ 
to  glitter,  smile,  scateo^  to  gush  out,  sqvaleo,  to  be  dirty  {sqvaUdus),  vegeo 
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(mrc),  to  Btir  up,  tieo  (rare),  to  plait.  Others  acquire  a  peifi>ot,  when 
titejr  assume  the  inchoative  form  (see  §.  141),  e.  g.  area,  to  be  dry,  araoo, 
to  become  dry,  arui,  I  became  dry. 

£>&>.  On  the  impersonal  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  see  Chapter 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
PerfecU  and  Supines  of  the  third  Conjugation. 

§.  129.  The  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  hare  various  forms  in 
the  perfect  and  supine  (see  §.  103  and  105),  and  are  consequently 
all  enumerated  here,  arranged  according  to  the  characteristio 
letter,  so  88  to  shew  to  which  form  every  (simple)  verb  belongs. 

§.  130.  a.  Verbs  in  uo  hare  i  in  the  perfect,  and  Ivm  in  the  sapine, 
as  iii'muo,  to  lessen,  minui,  miniilum.  (So  acuo,  to  sharpen,  imbuo, 
to  steep,  give  a  taste  of  something,  induo,  to  clothe,  put  on,  exuo, 
to  put  off,  spuo,  to  spit,  slattto,  to  set  up,  determine,  ttemuo,  to 
sneeze,  suo,  to  sew,  tribuo,  to  impart.)  In  like  manner  also  wAw, 
to  loose,  pay,  solv'i,  aolutum,  and  voho,  to  roll,  vohi,  vol&tum. 

b.  The  following  want  the  supine  : 

Arguo,  to  accuse.     {ArgiUu»,  adj.,  sharp,  clever.)     Coarguo. 

Batuo,  to  beat,  t'cncc. 

Luo,  to  expiate. 

Obs.  Of  the  compounds  which  have  the  signiliontion  to  waih,  to  rime 
(sec  §.  121),  some  have  the  part,  perfect,  vik.  ab/iitut,  diliitut,  elMvt,  per- 
liitut,  prolfitut.     {Luilurus  belongs  to  a  late  period.) 

(A^uo,  to  uod.)  Used  only  in  aomposition,  e.  g.  renuo.  (But 
alinuo  has  abnu'Uurus. 

Congruo,  to  meet,  to  agree,  and  ingrvo,  to  invade,  impend  over. 

Meluo,  to  fear. 

Pluo  (generally  impersonal ;  p!uil,  it  rains.)  (The  perfect  is  also 
\rTitU-n  phiei.) 

Jiiio,  to  full,  throw  down  (generally  intransitive),  has  the  supine 
rulum  (part.  perf.  riitus),  but  the  part.  fut.  act.  ruUurua  (§.  106. 
Obs.  2).  The  compounds  are  partly  transitive,  as  e.  g.  diruo,  part. 
dii'&tiu,  obruo,  part,  obriitus,  partly  intransitive,  as  corruo,  irruo. 

c.  The  following  are  irregular : 

Fliio,  to  flow,  fluxi,  without  a  supine.  {Fluxus,  loose,  slack ; 
flucttut,  a  wave). 

Siruo,  to  heap  up,  build,  atruxi,  ttructum. 
Vivo,  to  live,  viri,  viclum. 
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§.  131.  a.  The  verbs  in  bo  and  po  have  regularly  si  {psi),  turn 
{ptum);  viz. 

GlubOy  to  peel,  fflupsi,  gluptum, ,  Degliibo. 

Nubo,  to  marry  (of  women).  (Part,  nupta,  married.)  Obnubo, 
to  cover  with  a  veil. 

Scribo,  to  write.     Descrtbo, 

Carpo,  to  plack.     Decerpo. 

CUjpo,  to  steal.     (Rare  and  antiquated.) 

Sepo,  to  creep.     Obrepo. 

Scalpo,  to  scratch,  scrape,  cut  (with  a  chisel),  and  sculpo,  to  form 
(with  the  chisel).  (Properly  the  same  word;  the  compouuds  always 
have  u  (compare  §.  5.  c),  e.  g.  insculpo,) 

Serpo,  to  creep. 

b.  The  following  deviate  from  this  rule  : 

{Cumbo,)  The  compounds  of  cubo  with  m  inserted  (sec  §.  119), 
e.  g.  irummboj  incubui,  incubttum. 

JSumpo,  to  break,  rupi,  ^upturn. 

Str^pOf  to  make  a  noise,  strepui,  strepitum.     Obstrejw. 

BibOy  to  drink,  bibi.     Imbibo,   ^ 

Lambo,  to  lick.     Lambi.  >  without  supine. 

ScabOi  to  scratch.     Scdbi,         J 

§.  132.  a.  The  verbs  in  co  (not  sco)y  qvo,  go,  gvo,  ho,  have  regu- 
larly si,  turn  (which  with  the  characteristic  letter  becomes  a:*/,  ctum), 

Dlco,  to  say,  dixi,  dictum,     Praedico,  to  say  beforehand. 

Duco,  to  lead,  duxi,  ductum,    Adduco. 

Cdqvo,  to  -cook,  coxi,  coctum.     Concoqvo. 

Cingo,  to  surround,  cina^i,  cinctum. 

{Fligo,  to  strike.)  Commonly  used  only  in  the  compounds,  af- 
fligOf  to  strike  to  the  ground,  confllgo,  to  fight,  infligo,  to  strike 
(against  something).  (Profligare,  1,  to  beat  to  flight,  overthrow,  bring 
nearly  to  an  end.) 

Frtgo,  to  parch.     (Supine  also/rirttm.) 

Jungo,  to  join. 

Lingo,  to  lick. 

Emungo,  to  blow  one's  nose. 

Plango,  to  beat  [plango  2LnA  plangor,  to  beat  oneself  for  sorrow.) 

B^go,  to  direct,  manage.  Arrigo,  corrigo,  ertgo,  porrlgo,  subrlgo. 
But  pergo,  to  go  on  (from  per  and  rego),  has  perrexi,  perrectum,  and 
surgo,  to  rise  (from  subnjid  rego),  surrexi,  surrectum.  Adsurgo,  ad- 
surrexi,  adsurrectum. 

Sugo,  to  suck.    Exsugo, 
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l^ffo,  to  cover.     Conttgo. 

Tiaifo,  t'mtjvo,  to  dip. 

Vfijio,  unffvo,  to  auoint. 

{Stinifvo,  to  extinguish,  rare).  E.vsttngvo,  restingvo,  to  extin- 
guish, (Ihliiigvo,  to  distinguish. 

Tra/io,  to  draw,  /»'a.Pt,  tractum.     Coairafio. 

Vtho,  to  Ciirry,  lead.  (Fe/ior  as  a  deponent,  to  drive,  ride:  in- 
vekor,  to  attack.) 

^„jo,  to  vex,  «nji  (rare  in  the  perfect).  "].„;„,„„,  „  .„„ 

Ningo  {niiigit,  it  snows),  wiBa-i  (wi'njiV).    J 

Ciatigo,  to  resound,  witliout  perf.  or  sup. 

b.  The  following  deviate  from  this  rule  : 

Fingo,  to  form,  invent,  Jinxi,  fictam. 

Mingo,  i/iiiui,  micluin.  (lu  the  present  more  frequently  fmyo, 
meferc.) 

Jingo,  to  paint,  pinri,  piclitm. 

Sirinyo,  to  graze,  toueh  lightly,  draw  tight  together,  strinxi, 
slriclum. 

Mergo,  to  immerse,  mersi,  mersum.  (Emergo,  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, intrans.,  but  in  the  pcrf.  part,  einerms;  comp.  §.  110.  Obs.  3.) 

Spargo,  to  scatter,  sprinkle,  sparsi,  sparsum.  Connpefffo,  to  be- 
sprinkle. 

Tcrgo,  to  wipe,  lersi,  lersum.     (Also  im/eo,  2.) 

Vcf-go,  to  incline,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

Ago,  to  drive,  effi,  actum.  AiVigo,  adegi,  adactitm  {ablgo,  extgo, 
sitbigo,  transigo) ;  hut  perago  [peri'gi,  peractum)  and  circumago. 
Aniblgo,  to  donht,  th'yo,  to  pass  [aelaleni),  satfiga,  to  be  busy,  with- 
out perfect  aurt  supine,  (ft//'  belongs  to  a  late  period.)  Prodigo, 
(to  drive  forth),  spend,  without  sup.  Cogo,  to  drive  together,  force, 
corgi,  caaclum. 

Obs.  Age  [pros,  imj).),  come  now  !  addressed  also  to  several ;  age,  con- 
sidcrate  ;  though  wc  also  find  ngife  so  used. 

Frango,  to  break  in  pieces,  fr^gi,  frarinm.  Confringo,  confrfgi, 
confractum. 

Ico  [icio?),  to  strike,  conclude,  [foedn.i),  'id,  icinm.  (Of  the  pros, 
indie,  ieil,  icitiir,  iciiiiar  nlinic  arc  found  ;  the  (mly  forms  in  general  use 
are  ici,  iclui,  nu  J  icei'c  ;  ferio  is  used  instead  of  the  present.) 

Lvgo,  to  collect,  choose,  read,  legi,  tectum,     Allrgo,  to  choose  in 
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VLiiition,  perlego,  to  read  through ;  praeUgo,  to  read  aloud;  relego, 
to  read  again  (without  a  change  of  the  vowel)^  allegi,  allectum, 
&c, ;  coltigo,  to  collect,  deligo,  etigo,  setigo,  to  choose  out,  collegia 
coHectum,  &c. ;  but  diligo,  to  loye,  has  dilewi,  dilectum,  and  so  also 
intelUgo  {intellego),  to  understand,  vmAnegligo  {neglego),  to  neglect. 

Lingvo,  to  leave,  liqm  {Uctum).  Relinqvo,  rellqvi,  relictum,  is 
more  common. 

Vinco,  to  conquer,  vlci,  victum. 

Figo,  to  fasten,  fixi,  fijmm,    Afflgo. 

Par  CO,  to  spare,  peperci  {parsi,  rare)  par  sum.  Comparco  and 
comperco,  comparsi, 

PungOf  to  prick,  pupiigi,  punctum.  The  compounds  have  punai 
in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  interpungo. 

Pango,  to  fasten,  j9a;m  B,u([pegi  {panctum,  pactum).  In  the  sig- 
nification, to  fix  (in  the  way  of  agreement),  it  has  for  its  perfect 
pepigi,  sup.  pactum,  but  in  this  sense  the  deponent  paciscor  is 
always  used  in  the  present.  Compingo,  compegi,  compacium,  and 
impingo.     Oppango,  oppegi,  oppactum. 

Tango,  to  touch,  tefigi,  tactum.  Attingo,  attigi,  attactum ;  con-- 
tingo.     (Contingit,  contigit,  impers.,  it  falls  to  one's  share.) 

§,  133.  a.  The  verbs  in  do  have  regularly  si,  sum,  with  the 
omission  of  the  d  : 

Claudo,  to  shut,  clausi,  clausum,     Concludo. 

Divido,  to  divide,  divisi,  divtsum. 

Laedo,  to  injure.     Coltido,  to  strike  together,  &c. 

Ludo,  to  play.     Colludo. 

Plaudo,  to  clap  the  hands.  Applaudo.  The  remaining  com- 
pounds have  ptodo,  as  explodo,  to  drive  off  the  stage. 

Rddo,  to  scrape.     Corrddo,  to  scrape  together. 

Rodo,  to  gnaw.     Arrodo. 

Trudo,  to  thrust.     Extrudo. 

Vddo,  to  go,  step,  without  perfect  or  supine.  But  invddo,  in- 
vdsi,  invdsum,  and  so  also  evddo,  pervddo. 

b.  The  following  are  exceptions  : 

Cedo,  to  yield,  cessi,  cessum.     Concedo. 

{Cajido,  unused.)  Accendo,  to  set  on  fire,  accendi,  accensum.  So 
also  incendo,  succendo. 

Cudo,  to  forge  on  the  anvil,  audi,  cusum.    Excudo. 

Defendo,  to  defend,  ward  oflf,  defendi,  defensum.  So  also  offendo, 
to  insult,  strike  against. 
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&do,  to  eat,  edi,  e»um.     Comedo,     (Oa  the  peculiar  irregularity 
iu  some  forms  of  ttiis  verb  see  §.  156.) 
■Roirfo,  to  pour,  fudiyfusum.     Effundo. 
Mando,  to  chew,  mandi  (rare),  manaum. 

Prehendo,  to  lay  hold  of,  prehendi,  prefien»>im.     {Aho  jarendo.) 
Scando,  to  climb,  acandi,  acansum.     Ascendo,  &c. 
Slrido,  to  hiss,  whistle,  slr'idi,  without  supine.  (Also  tlrideo,  2.) 
Sttdo,  to  roar,  bray ;  rudjvi  (rare),  without  snpiue. 

Findo,  to  cleavc,/fd(,^J»um.     Diffindo,  {diffidt). 

Frendo,  to  champ,  gnash  the  teeth,  without  perfect, /r«n(r»  and 
fresutn.     {Also  frendeo,  2.) 

J'ando,  to  spread  out,  pandi,  ptumm  (rarely  panaum) .  Expando. 
(DUpando  has  only  ditpaiuum.) 

Scindo,  to  tear,  scjdi,  Bch.ium.  Conacindo,  conac'tdi,  conaciiaum,  &c. 
Abtcindo  and  esteinJo  (e^rciiido)  arc  DOt  used  in  the  supine,  exKtndo  not 
even  in  the  jwrfect.  (In  its  Stead  we  find  abielnta,  exe'isua,  from  abtciJo, 
ejecldo;  sec  caedo) 

Sido,  to  seat  oneself,  sedi  (mrcly  sidi),  tetaum.  Aatido  [adai^) 
aasedi,  asaeaaum,  &c.     (Compare  aedeo,  2.) 

Cado,  to  full,  cecldi,  caaum.  Concido,  concfdi  (if  ithout  redupl.  and 
witliout  supine)  &c.  (Of  the  comjxiunds  only  occfdo  and  rectdo  have  a 
supine,  occditim,  recdtum  ;  nirely  incldo.) 

Caedo,  to  fell,  bent,  cecidi,  caeaum.  Concido,  conctdi,  concUum,  &c. 

Pendo,  to  weigh,  pependi,  pensum.  Appendo,  appendi,  appentum, 
&c.     {Suspcndo,  to  hang  up.)     (Compare ^enrffo,  3.) 

Tendo,  to  stretch,  ietendi,  tenaum,  and  tentttm,  Conlendo,  con- 
iendi,  contentum,  &C.  (The  compounds  generally  have  tentum  ;  extendo, 
retendo,  both  lentum  and  lensum ;  detcndo,  to  tnkc  down  {/nbernaeula), 
osfcnJo,  to  show,  only  tensuiit.  Substaut.  ostenlum  ;  oslenlus—obtentut. 
Stretched  out  before,  spread  out.) 

Tundo,  to  lieat,  pound,  luludi,  tuaum,  and  tunsum.  Contundo, 
contBdi,  conluaum  (rarely  conlunsmu),  &c. 

Credo,  to  believe,  credidi,  crediium.  Accredo,  accredidi,  accre- 
dilutn, 

{Do.)  All  the  compounds  of  do,  dare  {1  Conj.,  §,  121)  with 
prepositions  of  one  syllabic  are  declined  after  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, as  addo,  addire,  addidi,  add'itum  (condo,  trado,  &c.). 

Obi.  The  doubly  eompouiidcd  abieondo  {abi  and  condo)  has  in  the  per- 
fect abvcondi  (rarely  absconJidi).   From  vcndo,  to  sell,  the  passive  participle 
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venditus,  and  the  gerundive  vendendus  are  in  use,  but  otherwise  its  pas- 
sive is  supplied  in  good  writers  by  the  verb  veneo  (see  §.  158).  So  like- 
wise pereo  (see  eo,  §.  1 58)  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  passive  ofperdo, 
to  destroy,  to  lose  (except perditus,  perdendus,  and  the  compound  forms). 

Ftdo,  to  trusty  fisus  sum  (a  half-deponent).  Confide,  confisus 
sum;  diffido. 

§.  134.  a.  The  verbs  in  lo  have  ui,  tum  {ttum)  : 

Ala  J  to  nourish^  alui,  altum  (and  alitum), 

Colo,  to  till^  cherish^  colui,  cultum.     Excolo. 

Consulo,  to  consult^  care  for^  consului,  consultum. 

Occulo,  to  conceal^  occuiui,  occultum. 

Mdlo,  to  grinds  molui,  motttum. 

Excello,  to  excels  distinguish  oneself,  perf.  excellui  (rare),  without 
supine ;  antecello,praeceUo,  without  perfect  or  supine.  (Also  excelleo, 
antecelleo,) 

b.  The  following  are  excepted : 

Folia,  to  ieceive,  fefelli,  falsum,  RefeUo,  to  refute,  refelli,  with- 
out supine. 

Pello,  to  drive  away,  pepuli,  pulsum.  ExpeUo,  expiili,  expulsum, 
&c. 

Percello,  to  strike  down,  perculi,  perculsum. 

Psallo,  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument,  psalli,  without  supine. 

Velio,  to  tear,  velli  (rarely  vulsi),  vulsum,  Convello,  to  tear 
away,  convelli,  convulsum,  &c.  Only  avello  and  evello  have  also 
(but  rarely)  avulsi,  evulsi, 

Tollo,  to  raise  up,  take  away,  has  sustuli,  suhlatum  (with  the 
preposition  sub ;  the  supine  from  another  theme ;  see  under  fero 
§.  155.)     Extollo,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

§.  135.  Verbs  in  mo. 

Como,  to  adorn,  compsi,  comptum. 

Demo,  to  take  away,  dempsi,  demptum. 

Promo,  to  take  out,  prompsi,  promptum. 

Sumo,  to  take,  sumpsi,  sumptum, 

Ohs.  The  other  way  of  writing  these  verbs,  without/?  {sumsi,  sumtum), 
is  not  so  correct.     The  p  has  been  inserted  with  a  view  to  euphony. 

Frhno,  to  roar,  murmur,  fremui,  fremitum.     Adfrhao. 
GSmo,  to  sigh,  gemui,  gemitum.     Conghno. 
Vdmo,  to  vomit,  vomui,  vomitum.     Evomo. 
Trimo,  to  tremble,  tremui,  without  supine. 

ihno,  to  buy,  emi,  emptum  (less  correctly  emtum) .   Cbemo,  coemi, 
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coi'mjitum.  The  rcmaiiiiug  compounds  liave  t  iiistcnd  of  e  in  the 
present,  as  adlmo,  to  take  away,  adi'mi,  ademptum  {d'lrlmo,  to  aepo- 
rate,  eximo,  inlerimo,  perimo,  redimo). 

I'remo,  to  press,  j/resti,  preasttm.  Comprimo,  compressi,  comprea- 
sum,  &c. 

§.  13G.  Verbs  in  no. 

Vimo,  to  siug,  rec/ui.  Of  the  compounds,  coitrhio,  occmo  (also 
occiino)  and  praechio  liuve  for  tlieir  perfects  coiiciiiui,  occimii,  prae- 
chiui ;  the  others  (airino,  S:c.)  want  this  tense.  (SuLstimtive  canlut, 
Boiig,  eonecniiis,  kc.     Canto,  eantare.) 

Giffito,  to  beget,  gvnui,  gt-mtum. 

Puiio,  to  put,  pusui,  positum,  CompOna.  (PootiMl  contraction; 
poslus,  compos/us,  ftiT posidis,  compositita,) 

Lhw,  to  smear,  anoint,  lOvi  {livi),  lititm.  Obimo,  oblevi,  obtt- 
luiii,  &c. 

Obi.  Tlie  later  writcia  use  tlic  fuim  Ihiio  regularly  nccoriling  to  the 
fourth  conjugation.     {Circumliiiio,  Quiucti!.) 

Siiio,  to  permit,  niri,  kJIuiii  {»'itu»,  situated).  Desitin,  to  leave  off, 
di'sivi,  {desigli,  desii/,  deskram,  &c.  without  v;  §.113  b,  Oba.  1.) 
deailiiiH.      (For  denihis  sum  sec  under  coepi,  §.  Ifil.) 

Oha.  In  the  perfect  crmjuiii'tivc  of  aiiio  i  oud  e  are  contracted  into  t: 
nirim,  »ria,  siril,  airhil.     (Not  in  Jesierii/i.) 

Cerno,  to  sift,  decide,  crevi,  creiinii.  Deceriio,  Sl'c.  In  the  signi- 
fication to  see,  (o  looli,  ccrno  lias  neither  perfect  iiur  snpino. 

Spenio,  to  despise,  spreii,  spi'iium. 

Sterna,  to  throw  to  the  ground,  strew,  cover,  slravi,  stratum. 
C'onslemo,  to  cover,  conatran,  ronstratum,  &c. 

Obt.  Ill  the  perfect,  and  the  tenses  derived  from  it,  the  rejection  of  the 
f,  ami  contraction,  ns  in  the  first  coiijugalion,  occur  hut  seldom,  c.  g, 
prualrasM.  ttrarat. 

Tenina,  to  despise,  teiiipai,  teiDptuni ;  most  usually  cunlemno,  con- 
tcmpsi,  contcwptiim  (less  corrcetlv  contems't,  coiiteiitluin). 

§.  137.  Verbs  in  ro. 

Giro,  to  carry,  perform,  t/ensi,  gestum.     {CongFro.) 

tiro,  to  burn  (trans.)  iiaai,  vatuin.  Adi'iro,  adimai,  aduatum.  Sec. 
{ainbiiro,  exiiro,  iniiro),  but  combiiro,  to  burn  up,  rombiissi,  rombua/iim. 
(From  nn  older  form  of  the  theme.) 

Curra,  to  run,  cuatrri,  ciirsum.  The  compounds  sometimes 
retain  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect  {accucurri),  but  geuerallv 
/o«o  it  (ncfurri). 
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Fih'o,  to  bear,  carry,  tuli,  latum;  see  §.  155. 
FurOf  to  rave,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

Qvaero,  to  seek,  qvaesivi,  qvaesitum,  Conqmro,  conqvisivi,  conqvi- 
sttum,  &c. 

Ohs.  In  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  of  the  present  indieatiTe  the 
old  form  qvaeso,  qvaesUmus  is  used,  to  give  the  style  a  colouring  of  anti- 
quity, or  as  a  Parenthesis  {prai^  /). 

S^o,  to  plait,  put  in  rows  {serui,  sertum).  The  perfect  and  su- 
pine of  the  simple  verb  are  not  in  use  (only  the  neuter  plural  of  the 
part,  perfect  passive  serta,  garlands  of  flowers,  wreaths),  but  those 
of  the  compounds  are  so,  as  conserOy  conserui,  comertum.  (Insero, 
exseroy  desero,  to  forsake,  dissSro,  to  develop.) 

S^ro,  to  sow,  sevi,  satum,  ConsSro^  consevi,  consitum,  &c.  (/w- 
sero,  to  graft,  inters^ro,  to  sow  amongst^.) 

T^o,  to  rub,  trivi,  tritum.     Contero,  &c. 

Verro,  to  sweep,  verri,  versum. 

§.  138.  Verbs  in  so  {xo)  : 

VisOy  to  visit,  visi,  without  supine.     Invtso.     (From  video,) 

Depso,  to  knead,  depsui,  depstum. 

Pinso,  to  pound,  pinsui  and  pinsi,  pinsitum  and  pinsum.  (Also 
piso,  pistum.) 

TexOy  to  weave,  teoeuiy  textum. 

Those  in  esso  have  rvt,  ttum,  viz. 

Arcesso  or  accerso,  to  send  for,  arcesswi,  arcessitum  (accersivi, 
accersitum^), 

Capesso,  to  take  in  hand.     (A  lengthened  form  of  capio,  §.  143.) 
Facesso,  to  make,  cause.     (Fromfacio,  §.  143.) 
Lacesso,  to  provoke.     (From  the  unused  lacio,  §•  143.) 

Incesso,  to  attack,  incessivit  without  sup.  (The  perfect  in  the  expres- 
sions Hmor^cura,  kc,  incessit  homines,  animos,  is  from  incedo,  although  the 
present  of  the  latter  verb  is  not  used  in  that  signification.) 

PetessOy  to  seek,  without  perfL  and  sup.  (Antiquated  form,  from 
peto,) 

§.  139.  Verbs  in  to. 

Mito,  to  mow,  reap,  messui  (rare),  messum,    Detn^to, 
JMittOy  to  send,  misi,  missum. 

P^tOy  to  beg,  seek  to  obtain,  petlvi  {petiit;  §.  113  b.  Obs.  1), 
petitum.    Appito. 

*  Cotueruiuet  for  comevittet  in  LWy  it  an  error  of  the  tranicribers. 
'  In  the  infin.  pass,  we  somedmes  find  areettiru 
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Sistu,  to  place,  set  up,  stiti  (rare),  stntum  (adj.  staha,  fised); 
rarely  in  nil  intransitive  signification,  to  remain  standing,  place  oue- 
scif,  nud  then  ill  the  pcrrcctjf/i"/{(ri-»ina/o,  1,  fruni  wliiclif iVo  has  been 
fiirniod  bj-  re(lH|ilipatiou.)  DeniaUi,  desiiH,  dcstilinn,  S:c.  {Consisto,  ex- 
sisto,  jnsisio,  resisto,  ali  iiivai-iiibly  intransitive.)  Cirrumsislo  alone 
lias  circumslt-li,  from  cirauiinlo. 

Slerlo,  to  snore,  slcriiii,  witliont  supine. 

Verto,  to  tnrii,  verli,  rfrsum.  Of  the  compounds  {adverto,  whence 
iiiiiiiittilverlo,  ai.r/io,  &e.)  tlic  intvaiisitives  dei-erlor,  to  put  up  (at  an 
inn,  &c.),  and  rei-erUir,  to  rctnrii,  are  deponents  in  the  present  and 
tlic  forms  derived  from  it  [rererio  is  very  rare);  in  the  perfect  ou 
the  contrary  they  are  active  vci-bs,  dererli,  rei-erli  (more  rarely  re- 
vrmiis  sum  and  the  pavtieiple  reversus).  Praeverto,  to  be  before- 
}iand  with,  snrpa»s,  has  a  deponent  form  in  the  intransitive  signi- 
fication, to  attend  to  a  thing  (above  every  thing  else),  but  other- 
wise very  seldom. 

J-'lerla,  to  \in\i\,  flevi,jlfj^inii. 

Ncrlo,  tu  tic,  iie.ii  and  iit\fui  (both  rare),  ne.rvm. 

Pec/a,  to  eonib,  pfxi  and  pci'iii  {both  rare),  ;>r.i'h/h. 

P/eclo,  to  punish,  without  perfect  or  supine.  In  the  signification, 
to  jtluil,  we  find  only  tlic  part.  pcrf.  passive  j)/i-j.-us  (compound 
im/i/e.rii.i). 

§.  110.  Verbs  in  gco.  They  are  partly  those  in  which  the  »ro 
helonpi  to  the  theme,  and  in  retained  in  the  inflection,  partly  those 
in  which  sm  is  a  prolongation  of  the  theme,  and  is  dropped  in  the 
perfect  and  supine. 

Of  the  first  kind  arc  fall  without  supine) 

Caii'pesco,  to  c<nifinc,  compcsciii. 

l)ix/icsco,  to  .separate,  dlitjieicui. 

D'lsrti,  to  leiirn,  did/r'r.     Addixru,  adilidui  (witli  redupl.),  &c. 

/^iBco,  to  di'iuanii,  pojio.ici.  Deposco,  depopoxri  (with  the  redupl.), 
&rc. 

Ci'li.irri,  tn  iiierea.se,  spread,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

5.  1 11.  Srij  is  a  in-olo ligation  in  the  inchoative  Tcrbs  (verba  in- 
r/rijafivit),  which  arc  dciived  from  a  verb  [inclioath-a  rerbalia),  or  a 
iionii  (inc/ioaliva  nouima/h),  most  fretiuentty  an  adjective,  to  denote 
the  com  men  cement  of  a  state  (sec  §.  196) .  The  inrhoulwa  verbalia 
have  the  iicrfcct  of  the  verbs  from  which  they  arc  derived,  c.  g. 
incalfsco,  iiira/iii,  from  caleo,  caliii ;  ingeuiisco,  ingemvi,  from  gemo, 
ffeiiiui ;  dfliqvesci},  delicui,  from  ii'/reo,  lirjii,  or  liciii.  Some  of  tliosc 
mchoalivu    nnmi/ialia,    ivliich  arc   derived    from  adjectii'cs  of  the 
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second  declension,  have  a  perfect  in  ui  (without  a  supine),  as  tna- 
iuresco,  to  ripen,  maturui,  from  maturus;  obmutesco,  to  grow  dumb, 
obmutui^  from  mutus ;  percrebresco,  to  grow  frequent  (creber) ,  per- 
crebrui  (by  some  written  percrebesco,  percrebui).  (So  likewise 
evilesco,  to  become  worthless,  evilui,  from  vilis.)  Irraucesco,  to 
grow  hoarse  {raucus),  irrausi,  is  irregular.  The  others  derived 
from  adjectives  in  w,  with  many  of  those  from  adjectives  in  «*, 
have  no  perfect,  e.  g.  ingravcsco,  {Vesperascit,  the  cveniDg  comes  on, 
and  advesperascity  have  vesperavit,  culvesperavit.) 

Obs.  Some  few  inchoatives  have  also  the  supine  of  their  themes,  viz. 
Coalesce  (alesco  from  a/o,  3),  to  grow  together,  coaluiy  coalitum  (in  the 

part.  perf.  coalitus,  grown  together). 

OoncupiscOj  to  desire,  concuplvi,  concupltum,     {Cupio,  3.) 

Concalesco,  to  become  strong, health}^  convalui,  convalitum.  {ValeOf  2.) 

JExardesco,  to  take  fire,  exarsi,  exarsmn.     (Ardeo,  2.) 

Inveterasco^  to  grow  old,  i7iveteravi,inveteratum  {part.  perf.  inveteratus, 

rooted).     (From  vetus ;  also  invetero.) 

ObdormiscOy  to  fall  asleep,  ohdonnivl^  obdormitum.     (Dormio,  4.) 
Mevwisco,  to  come  to  Hfc  again,  revixi,  revictum.     {Vivo,  3.) 

§.  142,  Some  verbs  are  lengthened  with  sco,  but  have  lost  their 
inchoative  signification,  or  are  formed  from  themes  which  are  no 
longer  extant,  so  that  they  are  considered  as  simple,  underived 
verbs.     These  arc  the  following : 

AdolescOy  to  grow  up,  adolivi.  So  also  abolesco,  to  disappear, 
cease,  exolesco,  to  disappear,  grow  old,  inolesco,  obsolesco.  (From  the 
unused  oleo,  to  grow.)  From  adolesco  comes  the  adjective  aduUus, 
grown  up,  from  exolesco  exoletus,  from  obsolesco  obsoletus,  obsolete. 
(Compare  aholeOy  §.122.) 

Cresco,  to  increase,  crevi,  cretum.  Concresco,  &c.  (Part,  perf. 
crettis,  and  particularly  concretus,) 

Fatisco,  to  crack  (grow  languid),  without  perfect  or  supine. 
{Hessus,  weary,  adjective.  Defetiscor,  to  grow  weary,  defessus  sum,  de- 
ponent.) 

HiscOy  to  open  the  mouth,  without  perf.  or  sup. 

Nosco,  to  become  acquainted  with,  inform  oneself  concerning, 
nom,  notum.  The  perfect  signifies  (I  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of)  /  know,  the  pluperfect,  I  knew.  Notus  is  only  an  adjective 
(known),  and  the  fut.  part,  is  not  in  use.  (On  the  contraction 
nosti,  norim,  see  §.  113  a.)  Of  the  compounds,  (from  the  old  form 
gnosco)  agnosco  {adgnosco),  to  recognise,  cognosco,  to  become  ac- 
quainted -with  {recognosco),  have  agnUum  and  cognttum  in  the  supine ; 
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ignosco,  to  pardou,  has  iynulum.  The  remaining  {dignosco,  inter- 
noKCo)  liavc  no  supine. 

Pasco,  to  feed  (cattle),  pam,  pastum.  [Paacor,  as  a  deponent,  to 
graze.)     Depasco. 

Qviesco,  to  rest,  qeievi,  qvuium. 

Sveaco,  to  accustom  oneself,  tvev'i,  svetum.  (Part.  perf.  svetvt, 
accustomed.  Ancient  present  svemus  from  «veo.)  The  compounds 
hare  sometimes  ti  transitive  signification,  fl.  g.  anvesco,  to  accustom  one- 
8olf,  and  to  accustom  one  ;  gencrnlly  however  we  find  asseefacio  in  the 
transitive  signification.     Matisvetu*,  tame. 

Sciico,  to  order,  ratify  (a  law),  sclvi,  scttiun.     {From  acta.) 

5,  143.  Verbs  with  an  i  inserted  after  the  characteristic  letter. 
(The  perfect  and  supine  arc  formed  from  the  theme  without  i.) 

Capio,  to  take,  ctpi,  captum.  ConcTpio  {concipis),  concept,  con- 
ceptum,  Ktc. 

Facio,  to  make,  do,  feci,  factum.  (Old  ftit.  indie,  faxo,  conj. 
faa-ini ;  §.  115  f.)  Fio  serves  for  a  passive  in  the  present  and  the 
tenses  formed  from  it:  sec  §.  160;  but  the  participles  {factus, 
faciendm,)  and  the  compoiind  forms  are  from  facio.  So  also  the 
eompounda  with  verbal  themes,  e.  g.  caltfacio,  to  make  warm,  cale- 
feci,  calefactiim,  calcfio;  patefacio,  palefeci,  patefactum,  patefio'"; 
and  with  adverbs,  c.  g.  salinfaci-o,  to  give  satisfaction,  satisfeci,  lalis- 
facfum,  saiisfil.  The  compounds  with  prepositions  alter  the  vowei, 
and  are  declined  like  perjicio,  perfect,  perfvctum,  in  the  passive 
(regularly)  perficior.  (But  conficio  sometimes  has  confieri  in  the 
passive  as  well  as  conficior,  see  §.  100.  Obs.l.) 

Judo,  to  itimvjjcci,  jactum.  Aigldo  [alfjicia),  abject,  algeclam, 
&c. 

Obs.  At  an  earlier  period  tlic  compounds  were  generally  spoken  and 
written  with  an  i,  c.  g.  abido,  dkido. 

C/ijtio,  to  wish,  cup'id,  cup'ituui. 

Fiidh,  to  dig,  fodl,  fosmm.     Effudio,  efjudis. 

Fiigio,  to  Rcc,fiigi,fiigitum.     AiifUgio,  nvfSgui. 

[Lacio,  to  entice,  wlicnce  laclo,  laclare,  to  make  sport  of  one.)  It 
ia  used  only  in  compounds,  ol/ido,  to  entice,  alle.ri,  alleclwm  ;  so 
also  il/icio,  peUido ;  but  elicio,  to  entice  out,  has  elicid,  elidium. 
[Prolido  is  not  found  in  the  perfect  aad  supine.) 

Pario,  t'l  bring  forth,  peped,  partum.  (Part.  fut.  act.  padluriit; 
§.  lOG.  Ol>s.  2.) 

■"  Sonic  of  tlieso  Imwpvcr  liavf  no  ollur  passive  forms  Dun  lliqsc  JcJuccJ  from  /acid, 
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Qvdtio,  to  shake  {qvassi,  unused),  qvassum,  Concutio,  concussi, 
concussum;  percutio,  &c 

BapiOy  to  snatch,  take  away  by  force,  rapui,  raptum,  Arrlpio^ 
arripui,  arreptum,  &c. 

SdpiOf  to  taste,  have  taste,  understanding  {sapivi),  without  sup. 
Desipio,  to  be  foolish^  without  perf. 

Obs,  The  Inchoative  resipisco,  to  become  wise  again,  has  resipivi  and 
resipui, 

{Sp^cio,  to  look,  whence  specto,  spectare,)  Used  only  in  the  com- 
pounds; asptcio,  to  behold,  aspexi,  aspectum ;  conspido,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Irregular  Perfects  and  Supines  of  the  fourth  Conjugation, 

§.  144.  The  following  verbs  have  si,  turn  (one  sum),  as  in  the 
third  conjugation : 

Farcfo,  to  stuff,  farsi,  fartum  {farctum),  Refercio,  refersi,  re- 
fertum,  &c. 

Fulcio,  to  prop,  fnlsiy  fultum. 

Haurio,  to  draw  (water),  hausi,  haustum.  (Part.  fut.  hausturus 
and  hausurus.)    Exhaurio, 

SundOy  to  ratify,  sanxi,  sanditum,  and  very  often  sanctum. 

Sarcio,  to  patch,  sarsi,  sartum.    Resarcio. 

Sentio,  to  feel,  think,  sensi,  sensum,  Consentio,  &c.  Assentio  is 
more  often  used  as  a  deponent,  assentior,  assensus  sum. 

Saepio  (sepio),  to  fence,  saepsi,  saeptum.     Obsaepio. 

Ftncto,  to  bind,  fetter,  vinxi,  vinctum, 

§.  145.  The  following  have  other  irregularities  : 

Amicio,  to  clothe,  amictum.    Not  used  in  the  perfect. 

CSo,  civi,  citum ;  see  cieo,  §.  127. 

Eo,  to  go,  ivi,  ttum;  see  §.158. 

Ferio,  to  strike,  without  perfect  or  supine. 

{Perio?)  ApMo,  to  open,  uncover,  aperui,  apertum;  so  also 
operio,  to  cover  over,  and  cooperio. 

(Perio?)  RephiOy  to  find,  repperi  {reperi),  repertum;  so  also 
comperio,  to  learn,  compM,  compertum.  (Rarely  with  a  deponent  form 
in  the  present,  eomperior,) 

Salio,  to  leap,  salui  (rarely,  and  not  in  the  first  person,  salii), 
DeslliOj  desilui  (rarely  desilii),  &c.    (The  substantives  «a7/M«,  desultor.) 
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SfjiPlio,  to  burVj  sepelivi,  sepullum", 

Venio,  to  come,  ve»i,  venlum.     {Coiivenio.) 

Some  intransitive  verba  derived  from  Rdjcctives  want  the  perfect 
and  supine,  e.  g.  superbio,  to  be  proud,  caenitio,  to  be  blind  (see 
§.  194.  Obs.  2;  bnt  mevio,  and  the  transitives,  as  tnollio,  are  com- 
plete). These  forms  are  also  wanting  in  those  verbs  in  iirio,  which 
denote  an  iuclination  [verba  desideraliva  ;  Bee  5.  li)7),  e.  g.  dormi- 
turio,  to  be  sleepy.  (From  cstirio  however  we  Lave  esurUiirus  in 
Tcr.n...) 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
77ie  irregular  SupinfS  {Participles)  of  the  Deponents,  and  some  other 

In-egtilaritica  of  these  Verba. 
■     §.  14G.   In  some  deponents   the   snpinc   or  participle   perfect 
(whence  the  perf.  ind.,  &c.  are  formed  by  composition)  varies  from 
the  present  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  active  verba. 

Oh».  The  supine  itsi'lf  occurs  but  seldom  in  the  dojioncnts.  The  perf. 
part,  with  sum  ([icrf.  iiidic.)  ia  here  nuiiifd  iustend  of  it. 

In  the  first  conjugation,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  depo- 
nents belongs,  tbey  arc  all  declined  regularly. 

Ohi.  In  ferior,  to  keep  holiJ.iv,  be  idle,  and  operor,  to  busy  oneself 
with,  the  perf.  part,  has  n  present  signification  :  firialiia,  idle,  unoccu- 
pied, operalut,  busied.  Tlie  same  abo  geiuTiilIy  holds  good  of  arbitralut, 
and  some  others. 

Obs.  2.  Concerning  the  derivation  of  the  deponents  whicli  follow  the 
first  conj.  see  §,  IDiJh. 

§.  147.  a.  Of  some  deponents  of  tbc  first  conjugation  the  active 
form  is  also  fouud  cither  frequently  or  occasiounlly  in  good  writers, 
C.  g.  poptilor,  to  lay  waste,  and  populo,  Tlie  most  importaut  of  Ihcso 
ore,  allcreoT,  to  dispute  (idlcreo.  Ter),  ouijuror,  to  foretell,  comitor,  to 
accompany  (comilo,  \ino\.),  conjlidor,  to  struggle  {eonjliclo,  lei.),  fnbricor, 
to  Biakc,feneroi',  to  lend  at  interest,  liicior,  to  wrestle  (tucto,  Ter.),  luJi- 
Jicor,  to  make  sport  of,  to  banter,  muiicror,  to  present,  remiincror,  to  re- 
compense, oscitor,  to  yawn,  palpor,  to  stroke,  Hatter,  popidor,  to  lay  waste, 
atabulor,  to  be  in  the  stall,  have  one's  station.  The  active  form  of  many 
otiicrs  is  hero  and  there  met  with  in  the  older  writers, 

b.  On  the  other  band,  some  verbs  of  the  fii-st  conjugation,  which 
have  most  commonly  the  active  form,  are  used  by  some  particular 
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authors  as  deponents^  e.  g.  fluctuo,  to  fluctuate,  &hofluctuor  (Liv.) 
(Further  examples  of  such  verbs  are,  hello,  to  make  war  [bellor,  Virg.], 
communico,  to  communicate  [communicor,  Liv.],  elucuhro,  to  work  out 
[elucubror^  Cic. ']yfrutico,  to  shoot  out  branches  [^Jruticor,  Cic],  luxurio, 
to  be  luxuriant,  murmuro,  to  murmur  \_commurmurorj  Cic],  opsdno,  to 
buy  food,  [opsonor,  Ter.],  velifico,  to  set  sail  [velificorj  Cic,  to  work  for, 
to  fiivour]). 

§.  148.  In  the  second  conjugation  the  following  deponents  vary 
from  the  usual  formation  ; 

FateoTf  to  confess,  fassus  sum,  Conjiteor^  confessus  sum,  &c. 
[Diffiteor,  to  deny,  without  part,  perf.) 

Reory  to  think,  ratus  sum,     (Without  part,  pres.) 

Medeor,  to  heal,  without  part.  perf. 

Alisereor,  to  have  pity  on,  has  most  generally  the  regular  perfect  mise- 
rltus  sum,  more  rarely  misertus  sum.  (Of  miseretur  as  an  impersonal,  sec 
§.  166  b.) 

Tueor,  to  protect  (look  at),  {tuttus  sum).  Part.  fut.  iuiturus. 
Instead  of  the  unused  perfect  we  find  tutatus  sum,  from  tutor.  The 
perfect  of  contueor,  intueor,  coniuitus  sum,  iniuitus  sum,  is  rare,  (An 
antiquated  form  is  tuor,  3,  whence  the  adjective  tutus,) 

Ohs,  The  regular  deponents  of  the  second  conjugation  are  liceor,  to  bid 
for,  mereor,  to  deserve  (also  in  the  active  form  mereo^),  polliceor,  to  pro- 
mise, vereor,  to  fear. 

§.  149.  To  the  third  conjugation  belong  the  following  deponents, 
which  may  be  arranged  like  the  actives  according  to  their  charac- 
teristic letters  :  {^fungor  is  declined  like  the  passive  of  cingo,  patior  like 
that  of  qvatio,  qveror,  qvestus,  like  that  o£  gero,  gestum,  &c.) 

Fruor,  to  enjoy,  fruitus  and  fructus  sum  (both  rare) ;  part.  fut. 
fruiturus. 

Fungor,  to  ^esdotm,  functus  sum. 

Gr&dior,  to  step,  go,  gressus  sum,    Aggridior,  aggressus  sum,  &c. 

LdboTf  to  slide,  fall,  lapsus  sum.     Colldbor,  &c. 

Liqvor,  to  melt  (intr.),  to  flow  away,  without  part.  perf. 

Ldqvor,  to  speak,  locutus  sum.    Alldqvor. 

Mdrior,  to  die,  mortuus  sum.     Part.  fut.  moriturus.     Emdrior. 

Nitor,  to  lean,  exert  oneself,  nixus  or  nisus  sum.  Adnitor. 
{Enitor,  to  bring  forth  young,  enia^a  est.) 

Patior,  to  suffer,  passus  sum.    Perpetior. 

«  Mereo  is  chiefly  used  of  what  is  gained  hy  trading  and  of  milltiry  service  ;  werere 
ttipendiat  m.  eqvo;  on  the  other  hand  we  generally  have  6«ne,  mate  mereri;  in  the  perf., 
also  in  this  signification,  chiefly  merui,  but  in  the  participle  meritut  {bene  merittu). 


13fi  IiiJIeclion  of  Word».  §.  149— 

(From  plecio,  to  plnit,  to  twist,  §.  139.)  Amplector,  complector, 
to  emlirnce,  amjilexua  sum,  complexus  sum. 

Qveror,  to  complitiD,  qveg/iis  sum.     Congveror. 

Ititiffor,  to  slicw  one's  tocth,  without  pnrt.  perf. 

Si-qvor,  to  follow,  secfilus  sum.     Consiqvor. 

Vlor,  to  iiso,  usiis  sum.     ylbiitor. 

{Vtrlo,  reveiior,  &c.,  sec  §.139.) 

§.  150.  FnrtlitT  tlic  following  in  scor  (ace  §.  141) : 

^piscor,  to  obtiiiii,  apiiis  sum.  Adipiscor,  adeptus  turn,  is  more 
usual,     {hidipiscor,  indcplus  sum.] 

Dtfeliscor,  to  grow  weary,  defesstts  sum.  (From  fatisco ;  §. 
142.) 

Expergiscor,  to  awake,  intr.  erperrectua  sum.  [ExpergefaHo,  to 
wnlte  [trails.^.     Obsolete  participle  erperi'itta.) 

Irascor,  to  grow  nngry  (from  the  subst.  ira).  Iratus  (adj.), 
angry,  iratus  sum,  I  am  augry.  ("  I  grew  angry"  ia  expressed  by 
succensHt  or  suscensui,  from  mccenseo  or  suscenseo.) 

{Meniscor.)  Comminiacor,  to  devise,  commentas  sum.  Reminiacor, 
to  remember,  without  pnrt,  perf. 

Nanciscor,  to  obtain,  nanctns  and  ttactus  sum, 

Nascor,  to  be  born,  nalus  sum,  Part.  fiit.  nascilurus.  Enascor, 
(Tlic  ndjccliTes  ajnntua,  eognatuB,  from  n  form^HnicOT".) 

ObUiiscnr,  to  forget,  oblUus  sum. 

Paciavor,  to  make  au  agreement,  pachia  sum.  CompacUcor  or 
compeciscor,  compactus  or  compectus  sain.  [Ex  compaclo,  according  to 
ngrcemen.)  Pepiy'i,  from  tlic  theme  pa  affo  (§.  132),  ia  alao  used  for 
the  pcrfeet. 

Projic'iscor,  to  travel,  profectus  sum, 

Ulchcor,  to  revenge,  vUus  sum. 

Vescor,  to  eat,  without  part.  ])erf. 

§.  I'll.  Ill  the  fourth  conjugation  the  following  deponents  vary 
from  the  regular  form  : 

Assentior,  to  agree,  asaensua  sum.     See  sentio,  ^.  144. 

Experior,  to  try,  experience,  expertus  sum.  (Compare  comperio, 
5.  MS.) 

MelioT,  to  measure,  mcnsva  sum, 

Ordior,  to  begin  (trans.),  orsus  sum. 

Ojjpcrior,  to  wait  for,  apperlus  (opperitus)  sum. 

Orior,  to  rise,  ortus  sum.  Part.  fut.  orilurua,  (Tlie  gerundive  ori- 
uniJus  with  the  Bignification  "  dosceaded.") 

lfi».  I.  In  the  present  indicative  the  form  of  the  third  conjugation  is 
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used,  or^iSj  oritur^  orlmur :  in  the  imperf.  conj.  both  orlrer  (4)  and  or^er 
(3).     (From  adarioTj  adaririsj  adoritur  are  in  use.) 

Ohs,  2.  The  regular  deponents  of  the  fourth  conjugation  are  hlandior^  to 
flatter,  larffior^  to  present,  mentior,  to  lie,  moUor,  to  moye,  undertake,  par^ 
Uar,  to  divide  {rBxely  partio ;  but  dispertio,  impertio  [impartio]  are  more 
usual  than  dUpertior,  impertior)^  potior^  to  obtain,  sortiar^  to  take  by  lot, 
punioTy  to  punish  (in  Cicero,  otherwise  we  usually  ^ndpunio), 

Obs,  3.  From  potior  the  poets  and  some  prose  writers  occasionally  use 
in  the  present  indicative |?o^^iir,  poftmur,  and  in  the  imp.  can},  pot^rery  &c. 
after  the  third  conjugation. 

§.  152.  Those  deponents,  of  which  the  active  form  is  in  use,  sometimes 
receive  a  passive  signification,  as  comitory  I  am  accompanied,  ^^idrtcanfur, 
they  are  made,  pcpulari,  to  be  laid  waste,  but  particularly  the  part,  perf., 
e.  g.  comUixtua  (in  all  writers),  elucuhratuSyfabricatuSy  populatuSy  meritus, 

§.153.  A  few  rare  instances  are  met  with  of  other  deponents  in  a  pas- 
sive signification  (e.  g.  in  Cicero  cululor,  aspemoTy  arhitror,  criminoTy  in 
Sallust  uleiscor).  Of  some  deponents  the  participle  perfect  only  is  used 
by  good  writers  in  a  passive  signification  also,  {abominatuSy  adept  us, 
auspicatuSy  amplexuSy  complexuSy  cotnmentuSy  commentatWy  confessus, 
despicatus,  detestiUuSyeblandituSy  etnentitus,  expert  us  [inexpertus'],  ex- 
secratus^  interpretatus,  ludifieatus,  mcditatus  \^praemeditatus\  mensus 
[dimensus^  metatus  [dimetatus'],  moderatus,  op  in  at  us  [necopinatus'], 
pactuSf  partitusy  perfimctus,  periclitatus,  stipulatus,  testatuSy  ultus 
[inultuSy  unavenged],  with  some  others  in  the  poets  and  second-rate 
writers?. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 
Irregular  Verbs.     {Verba  anomala). 

§.  154.  Those  verbs  are  termed  irregular,  which  vary  from  the 
usual  form^  not  only  in  the  formation  of  the  perfect  and  supine, 
but  also  in  the  terminations  of  the  tenses  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  combined  with  the  theme.  An  example  of  one  such  verb, 
sum^  has  already  been  adduced.    The  others  are  now  given. 

Possum^  to  be  able,  is  declined  in  the  following  manner : 

INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE 

PRESENT. 

Sing.        possum  possim 

potes  possis 

p5test  possit 

'  In  the  fut.  imp.  we  sometimes  meet  with  ufito,  tuento,  &c.  for  «rY/or,  tnentor, 

T 


Inflection  of  Words. 


§.  164- 


INDICATIVE. 

CONJUNCTIVE 

possilmtis 

posaimua 

potest  is 

possitis 

possunt 

poasint 

IMPERFECT. 

putemin,  na,  at, 

possem,  cs,  et 

potcnimiis,  ntis,  nut 

possemus,  etis,  cnt 

rEBFECT. 

pcitui,  isti,  it 

potnerim,  is,  it 

potuimus,  istis,  rrunt 

potueriiDus,  Uia,  int 

potucrnm,  ns,  nt 
potuevimiiis,  atis,  ant 

FUirRE. 

potero,  is,  it  Wanting 

poterimus,  Ttis,  uiit 


potuiBsem,  es,  et 
potuissemus,  etis,  ent 


potiit-ro,  is,  it 
potucrimuS]  itis,  iiit 


;xactt:m. 

Like  the  perf.  conj. 


PRES.  posse  PERV,  potuissc  FUT.  "Wanting. 

The  Imperative  is  wniiting.     The  participle  present  potena  is  only 
used  ns  an  adjective;  powerful. 

Obs.  Pofsiim  is  compounded  oipoHs  (or  properly  pof)  and  turn  (poisvm 
ficm\  jiolstim).  Aucieutly  niid  by  the  poets  it  ivns  c\]jrcpscd  hj  potit  eg, 
est.  flint  {polU  being  irvarinble  in  gender  and  number}  for  poles,  potest, 
possvttt :  in  common  language  also  simply  pole  for  potest.  For  possim, 
possis,  possil,  tbcro  was  also  an  obsolete  form  possiem,  SiC.  [siem) ;  potessa 
fur  posse. 

§.  155.  Fero,  to  earry,  after  the  third  conjugatioD,  borrows  its 
perfect  and  supine  i6li,  latum,  from  other  themes.  In  some  of  the 
forms  derived  from  the  present  the  connecting  voncl  bctiveen  the 
theme  and  termination  is  omitted,  in  the  manner  following  : 

ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

PBESET5T  INDICiTIVE.       ■ 

fero,  fers,  fert,  feror,  ferris,  fertar, 

terimw,  firtia,  ferunt  ferimur,  ferimini,  ferimtiir 
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ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

IMPERFECT  CONJUNCTIVE. 

ferrem,  ferres,  ferret  ferrer,  ferreris,  ferretur 

ferremuSy  ferretis,  ferrent         ferremur,  ferreminiy  ferrentur 


IMPEBATITE. 


Present /er,  ferte 
Future  (2,  3)  ferto 

fertotef  ferunto 


Present  yirrc,  feriniini 
Future  (2,  3)  fertor 
(3)  feruntor 


PRESENT  INFINITIYE. 

ferre  fern 

The  remainder  is  regular.  (Imp.  ind.  act.  ferebam,  pass,  ferebar^ 
plup.  tuleram,  tulissem,  fut.  exact,  iulero,  from  iuli,  &c.)  In  the 
same  way  are  declined  the  compounds  (in  which  the  prepositions 
before  fero,  tuH,  latum,  are  modified  according  to  §.  173),  e.  g. 
affero,  attuli,  alldtum,  offero,  obtuli,  oblatum.  Aufero,  from  ab-fero^ 
has  abS'tuK,  ablatum ;  refero,  rettuli  {retuli)  relatum.  Suffero,  to 
carry,  bear,  has  rarely  sustuli  in  the  perfect :  instead  of  this  sus- 
tinui  is  employed,  and  sustuli,  sublatum  arc  used  for  the  perfect 
and  supine  oitollo,  to  lift  up  (§.  134).  Differo,  to  put  off,  spread 
out,  has  distuli,  dilatum,  but  in  the  intransitive  signification,  to 
differ,  it  has  neither  perfect  nor  supine. 

§.  156.  The  verb  edo,  to  eat,  edi,  csum,  of  the  third  conjugation 
(§.  133),  in  addition  to  the  regular  inflection,  has  also  shorter  forms 
in  the  present  indicative,  imperfect  conjunctive,  the  imperative,  and 
present  infinitive,  agreeing  in  the  letter  with  those  forms  of  tlie 
verb  sum  which  begin  with  es,  viz. 


PRESENT  IXDICATIVB  ACTIVE. 

IMPERFECT  CONJFNCl 

nVE  ACTIl 

edo,         edis. 

edit 

edcrem,        ederes, 

cderet 

es. 

est 

essem,          esses, 

esset 

edimus,  editis. 

edunt 

edcremus,    ederetis. 

edcrcnt 

estis 

essemus,       essetis, 

cssent. 

IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT  INFINITIVE. 

Present    ede. 

edite 

edere 

es, 

este 

esse 

Future     edito. 

editote 

esto, 

estote 
cdunto. 

t2 


140  Infieciion  of  Words,  §.  166— 

In  the  passiTC  ettur  le  found  for  edilur,  and  estelur  for  edereluri. 
Ihe  same  abridged  forma  Eire  also  used  in  the  compounds]  e.  g. 
comes,  comest,  comesse,  for  comedis,  comedil,  comedere,  from  comedo. 
§.  157.  Vulo,  I  willj  nolo,  I  will  not  (from  ne  volo),  malo,  I  will 
rather,  (from  mage,  i.  c.  magii  volo),  are  declined  as  follows  : 


INDICATIVE. 

PBESEIfT. 

volo 

nolo 

malo 

via 

non  vis 

mavis 

villi  (volt) 

non  vult 

raavult 

voltimus 

noliimus 

maliimua 

viiltia  (voltis) 

non  vultia 

mavultis 

volunt 

nolunt 

malunt 

volebam 

nolebam 

malebatn 

volcbas,  &c. 

fcc. 

PEDFECT. 

&c 

Toliii,  &c. 

nolui 

malui 

rlL' PERFECT. 

Tolucram  nolueram  malueram 


Tolam 
voles,  &c. 


(uolam,  unused)      (malam,  unused) 
nolea,  &c.  males,  &c. 


riTTrETIM  EX.^-CrCM. 

volucro  nolucro  mahiero 


CONJUNCTIVE. 

TBBnarr. 

TcUm 

notim 

anduU 

TCliB 

nolla 

mails 

TBWr 

nolit 

malit 

TO^IU 

nolimus 

nialimii& 

velitia 

uolitis 

malitis 

velint 

nolint 

malint 

The  shorter  forni«  hay 

been  produced  by  the  omi 

sion  of  ttie  coniircline 

lodiiication  of  Ihc  letter 

cd  a>  long  by  ii.lure 
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IMPEBFECT. 

vellcm 
velles 
&c. 

uoUem 

noUes 

&c. 

PEBPECT. 

mallem 

malles 

&c. 

voluerim 

noluerim 

PLUPEBPECT. 

maluerim 

voluissem 

noluissem 

FUTUBUM  EXAGTUM. 

(Like  the  Perfect.) 
BIPERATIVE. 

maluisscm 

Wanting. 

FuL 

Pres,  sing,  noli,  plur.  nollte.       Wanting. 
sing.  2,  8.  nolito,  pltir.  2.  nolitote 

3.  nolunto 

INFINITIVE. 

PBEBENT. 

velle 

nolle 

malle 

voluisse 

PEBFECT. 

noluisse 

maluisse 

Wanting. 


PABTICIPLE  PBESENT. 

volens  nolens 

Obs.  The  following  are  obsolete  forms ;  nevis,  nevuU,  nevelle,  for  non 
VM,  non  tmltj  nolle;  mavolOy  maveUmy  ntavellem,  for  malo,  malim^  mallem. 
From  si  vis,  si  vultisy  annexed  to  a  command  or  request  (pray,  if  you 
please),  orig^inated  in  fiimiliar  language,  and  the  style  intended  to  imitate 
it,  the  expressions  m,  sultis :  Tide^  sis^  ne  qvo  abeas  (Ter.).  Befer  any- 
mum  sis  ad  veritat&m  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  IG).  FaeitSy  sultis^  nitidae  ut 
cedes  meae  sint  (Plant.). 

§.  158.  The  verb  eo,  to  go,  ivi,  Uum,  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  is 
thus  inflected  in  the  present  and  the  forms  derived  from  it : 


INDICATIVE. 

eo,  is,  it 
imus,  itis,  eunt 


PBESEKT. 


IMPEBFECT. 


ibam,  ibas,  ibat 
ibamus,  ibatis^  ibant 


CONJUNCTIVE. 

earn,  eas,  eat 
eamus,  eatis,  eant 

irem,  ires,  iret 
iremus,  iretis,  irent 


\4&  Inflection  of  JVorth.  g.  I5S 

IXDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

FITTRE. 

ibo,  ibis,  ibit  ituniii,  a,  tin),  sim,  &c. 

ibimus,  ibitis,  ibunt 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  sing.  I !  pinr.  Itc  !  /Vm.  ire 

Fui.  ting.  2  iiud  3.  ito,  plur.  2.  itotc 

3.  cunto 
Participle  pres.  ieos,  cuiitcm,  ciiiitis,  &c. 
Gerund  cundutn. 

The  rest  ia  regularly  formed  from  ivi  {iveram  or  teram,  ivitse,  iaie, 
&c.)  and  itum  (Hums,  tlurua  esse).  Eo  being  an  intransitive  verb, 
the  passive  can  only  be  formed  in  the  third  person  (impersonally, 
§.  9.").  Obs.),  viz.  Hitr,  ibatur,  ibttur,  itvm  est,  &c.,  eatur,  Ireiur. 

In  like  manner  arc  declined  also  the  compounds,  wliich  usually 
have  u,  not  ivi,  in  the  perfect,  e.  g.  abii,  redii.  Some  of  them  {adeo, 
ineo,  praeiereu)  take  a  transitive  signification,  and  these  form 
a  complete  ])as9ive,  thus  :  Ind.  pres.  adeor,  adiris,  adltur,  adimur, 
adimini,  adeuntur.  Imperf.  adibar,  &c.  Fut.  adibor,  adiberit,  &c. 
Conj,  prcB.  adear,  &c.  Imperf.  ad'irer,  &e.  Imper.  pros,  ad'ire,  fut. 
adllor,  plur.  adcuntor ;  Infin.  prea.  adiri,  part.  perf.  aditus.  Gerun- 
dive, adeimdiis,  a,  vm. 

From  eo  comes  also  vciieo  {venum  eo),  to  he  put  up  for  sale,  he 
Bold,  which  is  used  as  the  passive  of  veiido  {§.  133),  and  declined 
like  the  other  compounds.     (In  thu  impoif.  indie,  ramctimcs  r^nir&oDi.) 

Ambio,  to  go  about,  is  the  only  compound  which  is  regtilarly 
declined  according  to  the  fourth  conjugation,  c.  g.  participle 
present,  ambienn,  ainbienlem,  ambientis.  (The  imperfect  is  somctimm 
amblbam'.') 

§.  1C9.  Qveo,  to  be  able,  and  negveo,  to  be  unable,  are  declined 
like  eo,  but  without  imperative,  future  participle,  or  gcnind. 

Ohe.  1.  The  part.  prcs.  m  also  quite  unuseil  in  ordinary  liingungo,  and 
qvibam,  qviceram,  qciho,  nfgvibo,  arc  obsolete  anil  rare  fornis.  Qvi*  and 
qvit  in  the  pros,  indie,  are  used  only  with  iton  (noa  qrU  and  non  quit  for 
neqvit  and  neqcil)  ;  hi  general  qceo  is  used  onlj'  in  negative  propositions, 
and  fur  more  rarely  than  poatum. 

Obt.  2.  In  the  older  style  a  passive  form  was  sometimes  u»^d  whore  an 

'  The  irrcKHUrity  in  et, 
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infinitive  passive  was  subjoined ;  forma  noscinon  qvita  est  (Ter.)  ;  ulcisci 
(pass.)  neqvitur  (Sail.).     Compare  coeptus  sum,  §.  IGl. 

§.  160.  F^o,  to  become^  be  done^  answers  as  a  passive  to  the  verb 
facto  (§.  14f3),  from  whicli  it  borrows  the  pcrf.  part,  and  the  com- 
pound tenses. 

The  remainder  varies  only  slightly  from  the  regular  inflection : 
INDICATIVE.  CONJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

fio^  fls^  fit  fiam^  fias,  fiat 

(fimus,  fitis)^  fiunt  fiamus^  fiatis^  fiant 

IMPEBFECT. 

fiebam^  fiebas,  &c.  f i^rem^  fieres^  &c. 

FUTUBE. 

fiam,  fies^  &c.  Wanting. 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  sing,  fi,  plur.  fite  Pres.  fieri 

(Factus  sum^  eram^  ero,  sim,  essem^  factum  esse^  factum  iri). 

Obs.  1.  For  the  compounds  see  MVLilQt  facio.  Canfieri  has  only  confity 
eonfiaty  confieret  (3  pers.) ;  defieri  (to  be  wanting)  only  defit,  defiunt,  d^Jlat. 

Obs.  2.  In  this  verb  (contrary  to  the  general  rule)  the  vowel  i  is  long 
before  another  vowel,  except  in  Jieriyjierem, 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Defective  verbs  {verba  defectiva.) 

§.  161.  Several  verbs  are  not  completely  declined  in  all  the  forms 
of  which  their  signification  would  allow.  Those  which  want  the 
perfect  or  supine  have  been  already  specified.  Some  of  the  irre- 
gular verbs  are  at  the  same  time  defective.  Here  those  verbs  are 
especially  noticed  which  want  the  present^  or  are  only  used  in  a 
very  few  isolated  forms. 

The  verbs  coepi,  I  began^  begin^  memini,  I  remember  {comme- 
mint),  and  odi,  I  hate,  are  not  used  in  the  present  and  the  tenses 
derived  from  it.  The  perfect  of  memini  and  odi  has  the  signification 
of  a  present,  the  pluperfect  that  of  an  imperfect,  and  the  futurum 
exactum  that  of  a  future.    These  verbs  are  thus  declined : 

INDICATIVE. 

Perf.      coepi,  coepisti,  &c.  memini,  &c.  odi,  &c. 

Plup.      coeperam  memineram  odcram 

Fkit.  ex,  coepero  meminero  odcro 


Inflection  (^  Ward». 


{.Ml— 


Teff.  coeperim 
Pbtp.  coepissem 
Fat.  ex.  (same  as  peif.) 


CONJUNCTIVE, 
mcminerim 


Wanting. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Fut.  aitiff.  2.  memento 
plur.  2.  nicmcntote 

INFINITIVE. 


oderim 
odisaem 


Wanting. 


Per/,  cocpisse 


odisae 


PARTICIPLE. 
Per/,  past,  coeptus  Wanting  (oaus,  obsolete) 

Put.  act.      coeptorus  osurus, 

0A>.  From  omf,  which  has  an  active  signification,  we  find  the  com- 
pound exosut,  peroiua,  hating. 

Coepi  is  found  also  iu  the  passive,  coeptus  turn,  which  w  joined  to 
a  passive  infinitive,  e.  g.  urbs  aedificari  coepia  est ;  bat  we  may  also 
say  aedificari  coepit.  {la  the  t^amc  way  also  desilut  ett  is  used,  from 
(fetino,  to  cease  [§.  1:16], e.g.  Veleres  orationei  legi  nmt  detitae  {Cic.) ; 
but  also  detii,  c.  g,  helium  javi  timeri  dctierat,  Liv.) 

Obg.  Inclpio  (iacepi,  inceptum,  from  eapio)  serves  (at  a  present  of  «Mpt, 
and  more  toiiHj  occlpio  {occept,  oeceptum).  Innpio /acere,  co^ /aeere 
(less  frequently  inetpi*). 


§■: 


.  a.  Ajo,  to  say,  say  yes,  is  used  in  the  following  forms : 


PRESENT  INDICATIVE, 
ajo,  ais,  ait 
ajunt 

IMPERFECT  INDICATIVE. 

ajebam,  ajcbas,  &c. 

(In  Plautns  and  Terence  aibam, 
Obt.  The  Imperative  at  is  quite  obsolete, 
b.  Inqvam,  I  say,  is  used  in  the  following  forms 


PRESENT  CONJUNCrrV-E. 
ajas,  ajat 


^ant 

rARTICIPLE  PRESENT, 
ajcns  (adj.  affirmative) 


■  Catpi  with  the  acculativc  ofi  tulistimtivo  is 
tmliBvemt  pnclium  iieipitur,  Sail.  Jug.  74)1  but 
(Lir.),  uiil  the  participlo  (s^>  atpliim.)  ir      ' 


wipia  rommon  {inriptrr  appti 
1  in  tlie  pauive  M'l  ntfli  tu 
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INDICATIVE. 


PBE8ENT. 


inqvam^  inqvis^  inqvit 
inqvimus^  inqvitis,  inqviunt 
Peff.  —  inqyistij  inqvit 


IMPEBESCT. 

—    —    inqviebat 
Fut,  inqyies^  inqviet 


IMPERATIVE  (rare). 
Pres,  sing,  inqve  Fui.  sing.  2.  inqvito. 

Ohs.  This  verb  is  used  only  when  a  person  is  introduced  speaking  in  his 
own  words,  and  is  inserted  after  one  or  more  words  of  the  speech  cited, 
e.  g.  Turn  ilUy  Nego,  inqvity  verum  esse,  I  deny,  said  he,  that  it  is  true. 
PotestnCy  inqvit  Epicurus j  qvicgvam  esse  melius  ?  Ingvam  is  also  used  in 
narrations  as  a  perfect. 

c.  Injity  he  begins,  is  used  only  in  the  third  person  of  the  present  indi- 
catiye,  either  alone,  signifying,  *'  begins  to  speak,''  or  with  an  infinitive, 
usually  one  which  implies  speaking  (e.  g.  laudarCy  percontari  infit),  (An- 
tiquated and  poetical.     Perhaps  from ^ri.) 

§.  163.  Fari,  to  speak  (a  deponent  of  the  first  conjugation)^  with 
its  compounds  {affari,  effari,  praefari,  prof  art),  is  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing forms  (but  those  within  brackets  are  found  only  in  the 
compounds). 


INDICATIVE. 

fatur 

(famur^  famini) 

(fabar) 

fatus  sum,  &c. 

fatus  eram,  &c. 


PBESENT. 


IMPEBFECT. 


PEBPECT. 


PLrPEBPECT. 


PrTUBE. 


fabor  (faberis),  fabitur 


CONJUNCTIVE. 
Wanting. 

(farer,  &c) 
fatus  sim^  &c. 
fatus  essem,  &c. 
VTanting. 


INFINITIVE. 
Pres,  fari 


SUPINE(second). 
fatu 


IMPERATIVE. 
Pres.  sing,  fare 

PARTICIPLE. 
Pres.  fantem,  fantis,  &c.  (without  nominative). 
Pel/,  fatus,  a,  um. 
Gerund,  fandus,  a,  um  (e.  g.  fanda  atqve  nefanda). 

Ohs.  The  simple  verb  yan'  is  antiquated,  and  used  chiefly  by  the  poets. 

u 
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^.  1C4.  Salveo  (to  be  safe,  uninjured)  is  used  only  in  salutatious, 
in  the  imperative,  sa/tv,  hail !  plur.  Wi;«/e  (fut-sing.  «aAie/o],  in  the 
infinitive  in  the  construction  solvere  {le)  jubeo,  I  bid  you  velcome, 
and  in  the  fut.  indie,  talvebis  (in  written  salutations).  In  the  ume 
signification  we  find  the  imperative  ave  {have),  hail!  good  da;l 
plur.  aveie,  fut.  sing,  avelo :  rarely  avere  jubeo.  (Aveo  meanSj  I  am 
inclined,  have  a  desire;  §.  128  b.) 

An  old  imperative  is  apiige  {'ncayt=abige'),  away  withl  apa^  te,  pack 
yourself  off!  away  with  you!  (Also  simply  api^,  nwoy !) 

As  an  imjicrative  we  find  also  the  very  unusual  form  cftftf,  give 
me  !  (ccdo  Hbrum),  out  with  it!  tell  mo!  {cedo,  gvid/adam).  In 
the  plural  (obsolete)  cetle. 

Obt.  Besides  the  verbs  licrc  oxprcsnly  adduced  there  arc  others,  of 
which  one  or  two  forms  arc  not  found,  because  there  was  but  seldom  oc- 
cflniun  fur  their  use,  and  their  sound  wan  perhaps  also  disagreeable,  e.  g. 
dor,  der,  lifris,  from  do.  i'roin  (.he  verb  oro,  to  rejoice  (used  especially  of 
a  victorious  ])roces!iion,  lc.«s  important  thun  the  triumph),  wc  commonly 
find  only  the  participle  ovant,  in  the  poets  also  ovat  (peel,  ovaret). 

ClIAPTEll  XXIV. 

Liijtersonal  Verbs  {verba  hnpersonatia). 

§.  16.^.  Tliose  verbs  are  called  impersonal  wliicli  ore  used  only 

in  the  third  person  singular,  and  have  usually  no  reference  to  R 

subject  in  the  nominative. 

Obs.  Besides  those  verbs  which  arc  exclusively  impersonal,  some,  which 
are  otherwise  personal,  arc  used  impersonally  in  certain  significntions,  e.  g, 
aeeidit,  it  happens,  fi'om  acciJo.     Sec  the  Syntax.  §.  218. 
§.  1G6.  Tlic  following  verbs  are  impersonal : 

a.  Those  wliicb  indicate  the  weather,  e.  g.  tiint/ii,  it  snows, 
jiliiit,  it  rains,  t/randinal,  it  hails ;  also  the  two  inchoatives  lucesdt 

{iUiicesrit) ,  it  grows  light,  day,  and  resperaacit  {advesperaicil),  the 
evening  comes  on. 

b.  The  following  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation : 
Libel,  it  pleases,  libiiil  and  Ubilum  est  (as  a  half  deponent). 
Lice/,  it  is  permitted,  liatil  and  licitiim  est. 

Misvret  {me),  (I)  pity,  without  pcrf. ;  also  miseretur,  miseritum 
ixl. 

Obs.  Misrrcor  is  also  used  personally.  Miteror,  miterari,  generally 
signifies,  to  compassionate  (in  words). 
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Oportetf  it  is  right,  necessary,  oportuit. 

Pigety  it  vexes,  piguit  and  pigitum  est, 

Poenitet  (me),  (I)  ve^ent,  poenituit, 

Pudet,  it  causes  sliame  {p.  me,  I  am  ashamed),  puduit  and  pudi- 
turn  est. 

Taedet,  it  is  irksome,  causes  vexation  {taedet  me,  I  am  weary  of 
it),  without  a  perfect,  instead  of  which  the  compound  pertaesum  est 
is  made  use  of. 

Ohs,  The  verbs  deeetf  it  becomes,  befits,  decuit,  and  dedecet,  it  is  unbe- 
coming, are,  properly  speaking,  not  impersonal,  because  they  may  refer  to 
a  definite  subject  and  occur  in  the  plural  {omnis  eum  color  decet,  parva 
parvum  decent),  but  yet  they  arc  used  only  in  the  third  person,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  be  predicated  neither  of  the  speaker  nor  the  person  addressed. 

c.  JRefert,  it  is  of  importance,  retulit  (from  fero ;  distinguished 
firom  rifero  by  the  pronunciation). 

§.  167.  The  impersonal  verbs  (and  those  which  are  sometimes  used 
impersonally)  are  declined  regularly  in  the  several  forms,  in  con- 
formity with  the  present  and  perfect,  but  their  signification  does 
not  allow  them  to  have  an  imperative,  a  supine,  or  a  participle 
(except  in  some  verbs  the  perf.  part.  pass,  in  the  neuter,  combined 
with  esty  &c.).  Oportet  has  therefore  in  the  Indicative,  oportet, 
oportebat,  oportuit,  oportuerat,  oportebit,  oportuerit ;  in  the  Conjunc- 
tive, oporteat,  oporteret,  oportuerit,  oportuisset,  oportuerit ;  in  the 
Infinitive,  oportere,  oportuisse.  But  libet,  licet,  poenitet,  pudet,  have 
participles  somewhat  modified  in  their  meaning  and  application. 

Ohs,  IdbenSf  willing,  with  pleasure;  licens  (a<lj.),  free  (unbridled); 
licituSt  allowed ;  Uciturum  est,  liciturum  esse,  Pudens  (adj.)«  modest, 
{pudibundus,  haBhhjl),  poenitens  (rare),  penitent;  poenitendus,  to  be  re- 
pented of ;  pudenduSy  what  must  cause  shame.  Hence  as  a  gerund  (as 
from  personal  verbs),  ad  poenitendum,  pudendo. 

Concluding  Ohservatians  on  the  Inflection  of  the  Verhs. 

%•  168.  In  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  the  beginner  must  take  particular 
notice  that  some  verbs,  the  meaning  and  inflection  of  which  are  totally 
di£Eerent,  are  alike  in  the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative,  as, 

agghi>y  to  heap  up,  1  Conj.,  and  (in  agghro,  to  bring  to,  3  (from  gero), 

prose  usually  exaggero) 

i^^pello,  to  name,  1  appellor  to  land,  3  {pello), 

compellOf  to  address,  call,  1  compello,  to  drive  together,  Z  {pello), 

eolUgo,  to  bind  together,  1  {ligo)  coUfgo,  to  collect,  3  (J^go), 

eonstemOy  to  confuse,  terrify,  1  consterno,  to  cover  over,  3  (sterno)  ■ 

ffftro^  to  make  wild,  1  eff^,  to  carry  out,  3  {fero). 

u2 
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Jundo,  to  found,  1 
mando,  to  give  iu  charge,  I 
ohiero,  to  bolt  up,  1 
galio,  to  dance,  aalui,  mllum,  4 
voh.io  fly,  I 


Of  Inflection. 


§.  168- 


fundo,  to  pour,  3, 
mando,  to  chew,  3. 
obsero,  to  sow,  3. 
salio,  to  salt,  salivi,  talHuvt,  4. 
pofo,  to  wish,  verb,  irrcg. 


Others  arc  distinguiBhcd  by  a  diScrcuce  in  the  quantity  of  (he  radical 


cHh,  to  till,  to  take  care  of,  3,  and 
dloo,  to  dedicate,  1 

indleo,  to  inform  of,  praedJco,  to 
declare 
ed&co,  to  educate,  1 
Vgo,  to  read,  collect,  3 
aWgo,  to  choose  in  addition 
relfgo,  to  read  again 


•.ulo,  to  strain,  I. 


indico,  praedico. 


edueo,  to  lead  out,  3  {dueo). 
/('^o,  to  send  OS  a  deputy,  bequeath,  1. 
nJUffO,  to  send  a  deputy,  allege. 
releijo,  to  banish. 

Some  other  verbs,  of  the  second  and  third  conjugation,  have,  as  is  seen 
in  Chapters  16  and  10,  the  same  form  in  the  perfect  or  supine  and  the 
tcnscB  formed  from  them,  e.  g.  victtirus  from  viiico  and  from  vivo.  {Obli- 
tut,  smeared,  from  ohllno ;  ohlUm,  one  who  has  forgotten,  from  obliviecor). 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
T/ie  Adverbs  and  Preposilions. 

^.  169,  The  Adverbs  have  do  inflection  except  comparison. 
Generally  speaking  only  those  adverbs  can  be  eompared  which  arc 
derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  which  are  themselves  com- 
pared, with  the  terminations  e  (o)  or  ter  (see  §.  198).  The  compa- 
rative of  the  adverb  is  then  the  same  with  that  of  the  adjective  ia 
the  uom.  ncutr.j  and  the  superlative  of  the  adverb  is  formed  Hke 
that  of  the  adjective,  but  with  the  termination  e  instead  of  «»,  e.g. 
dacte  (doctus),  docttus,  doctissime ;  aegre  [aeger),  aegrius,  aegerrime; 
fortiier  [fortis],  fortius,  fortissime ;  acnter{acer),  acriut,  acerrune ; 
audacter  {fludax),  audacius,  audactssime ;  amanter  {amant),  amart- 
tius,  amanlissime;  facile  {facilis),faciUua,faciUime. 

Olt.  Tula  makes  in  the  sup.  tulUttmo,  and  merito,  meritusmo  (quite 
according  to  hia  deserts). 

§.  170.  If  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  be  irregular  or  de- 
fective, that  of  the  adverb  is  so  in  the  same  way,  e.  g.  bene  {bonta), 
nieliiu,  optitne ;  male  (ma/tu),  pyus,  pesstme ;  multum  (the  neuter 
of  the  adjective,  used  as  an  adverb),  plut,  plurimum  (the  same); 
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parum,  little,  too  little  {parvtis),  mintis,  minime  {minimitmy  in  ex- 
pressing a  measurement ;  minimum  distat,  minimum  invidet,  Hor.) ; 
deterius,  {deierior),  deterrime ;  ocitis,  {odor),  ocissime;  poiius  (po- 
tior), potissimum;  prius  {prior),  primum  and  primo  (properly  the 
ace.  and  abl.  neuter) ;  nove  {novus),  novissime. 

The  following  should  be  particularly  noticed ;  magis  (compar. 
more),  maxime,  from  magnus,  compared  throughout,  and  uberius, 
uberrime,  from  uber.  Valde,  very,  strongly  (for  valtde,  from  vali- 
dus),  has  validius  (rarely  in  the  poets  valdius),  validissime. 

Obs,  These  adverbs  which  denote  a  matual  relation  of  place,  and  from 
which  adjectives  are  formed  in  the  comparative  and  superlative  (§.  66), 
have  a  corresponding  comparison  as  adverbs,  prope^  propiuSy  proxinte ; 

intra,  interius,  intime ;  ultra,  extra,  post ulterius,  exterius,  posterius 

—ultimum  or  ultimo,  &c.  (particularly  j^o^^remum  dJcApostreino) ;  supra, 
superius,  summe  (in  the  highest  degree),  summum  (at  the  highest),  supre- 
mum,  at  last,  for  the  last  time  (rare)  ;  citra  and  infra  have  only  citerius, 
inferius,  without  a  superlative. 

§.  171.  Of  other  adverbs  only  the  following  arc  compared  : 

Diu,  long,  diutius,  diutissime. 

Nuper,  lately,  nuperrime,  without  a  comparative. 

Saepe,  often,  saepius,  saepissime. 

Sicus,  otherwise,  ill,  seciits  {non,  nihilo  secius,  no  less,  never- 
theless.) 

Temperi  {tempori),  betimes,  iemperius. 

§•  172.  The  Latin  language  has  the  following  Prepositions,  in 
order  to  denote  the  relation  between  substantives. 

I.  {Those  which  are  constructed  unth  the  Ablative.) 

Abf  a,  from.  {Ab  is  always  used  before  vowels,  and  often  before 
consonants,  a  only  befoi*e  consonants ;  before  te  abs  is  also  used, 
abs  te^,) 

Absqve,  without  (antiquated ;  absqve  te  si  esset,  if  it  were  not  for 
you). 

Coram,  before,  in  presence  of. 

Cum,  with. 

Ohs.  Cum  is  put  after  and  joined  to  the  personal,  reflective,  and  relative 
pronouns  ;  mecum,  nobiscum,  secum,  qvocum,  qvacum,  qvibuscum.  It  may 
however  be  prefixed  to  the  relative  pronoun  (especially  in  the  poets),  e.  g. 
eum  qvo,  cum  qvibus.    {Mecum  et  cum  P,  Scipione,) 

'  In  the  UM  of  ab  and  ex  before  contonanta  writers  vary  from  each  other,  and  arc  not 
always  eTen  consistent  with  themsehes. 
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De,  of,  from,  (down  from),  concerning. 

Ex,  e,  out  of.     (Er,  before  vowels  and  consonanti,  c  only  before 
consonants.) 

Prae,  before,  in  comparison  with,  on  account  of. 

Pro,  before,  for. 

Sine,  without. 
Temis,  up  to  (is  put  after  its  case :  peciore  ienus). 

Obt.  Tcnut  occurs  rarely  with  the  genitive,  e.  g.  crurum  tetuu  (Virg.). 

II.  [Those  coTistrucled  with  the  Accusative.) 

Ad,  to,  with  respect  to  (close  by,  ad  manum). 

Adversus,  adversum,  against. 

Ante,  before. 

Apud,  at  or  with. 

Circa,  circum,  round,  round  about.     {Circum  amicos,  urbes,  tn- 
Bulas,  to  the  friends,  in  the  towns,  in  the  islands  round  about.) 

Circiler,  towards,  about  {of  time ;  circiler  horam  octaoam) . 

Contra,  opposite,  against, 

Cis,  citra,  on  this  side  of. 

Erga,  towards  (generally  of  a  friendly  way  of  feeling  or  acting) . 

Extra,  on  tlic  outside  of,  out  of, 

Infra,  on  the  lower  side  of,  beneath. 

Inter,  betweeu,  among. 

Intra,  on  the  inside  of,  within, 

Jitxta,  near,  by. 

Ob,  before  (ocvlos),  on  account  of. 

Penes,  with,  in  the  hands  or  power  of  any  one. 

Per,  through. 

Pone,  behind. 

Post,  after. 

Praeter,  beyond,  except     (Praeler  ceieros,  before  the  others.) 

Prope,  near. 

Propter,  near,  on  account  of. 

Supra,  on  the  upper  side  of,  above. 

Secundum,  next  to,  according  to. 

TYans,  on  the  other  side  of. 

Versus,  towards.     Stands  after  its  case,  but  is  used  only  with 
the  names  of  towns  [Romam  versus). 

Ultra,  on  the  other  aide  of,  beyond. 
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III.  {Those  constructed  with  the  Ablative  or  Accusative.) 

In^  inj  on  (abl.) ;  intOj  towards  (ace.) . 

Sub^  under  (abl.);  under^  about  (ace). 

Subter,  beneath^  on  the  under  side  of. 

Super f  concerning  (abl.) ;  abovCj  on  the  upper  side  of  (ace). 

On  the  construction  of  these  four  prepositions  further  particulars 
will  be  given  in  the  Syntax  (§.  230). 

0&«.  1.  For  the  particular  ways  of  employing  the  aboye  prepositions, 
and  their  application  in  certain  idioms  and  phrases,  the  dictionary  must  be 
consulted.  The  idiom  of  the  Latins,  in  consequence  of  a  different  way  of 
conceiving  the  relations  of  things,  is  very  often  different  from  our  own, 
e.  g.  when  it  is  said  in  Latin,  initiutn  facere  ah  aliqva  re,  and  not  cum.) 
(Hence  also  we  find,  Unde  initiumfaciam  ?) 

Obs.  2.  Some  prepositions  are  also  used  as  adverbs,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  thing  referred  to  not  being  specified,  viz.  coram  (personally,  face 
to  £Eice),  ante  (before,  previously,  antea\  circa,  circiter,  contra,  extra,  injra, 
intra,  juxta,  pone,  post  (behind,  afterwards,  postea),prope, propter  (in  the 
neighbourhood),  supra,  ultra,  subter,  super,  (In  antiquated  style  Iprae  ! 
go  first!  ire  adversum,  to  go  to  meet.)  {Ad  is  used  as  an  adverb  with 
numerals  in  the  signification  about,  without  any  influence  on  the  case, 
e.  g.  ad  duo  milia  et  qvingenti,  Liv.  IV.  59.  Praeter  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  signification  except,  with  the  same  casus  obliqyus,  which  precedes, 
e.  g.  Caeterae  muliitudini  diem  statuit  praeter  rerum  capitcdium  damnaiis. 
Soil.  Cat.  36.) 

Obs.  3.  On  the  other  hand  some  adverbs  are  occasionally  used  as  pre- 
positions, viz.  with  the  ablative  ;  palam,  publicly,  in  presence  of  {populo), 
procul,  far  from  {procul  mari,  most  generally  procul  a  mari),  simuU 
together  with  (simul  his,  poet,  for  simul  cum  his)  ;  with  the  accusative  ; 
usqve  (us^e  pedes,  but  rarely  and  only  in  late  writers,  otherwise  usqce  ad 
pedes)  ;  with  the  ablative  or  accusative  ;  clam,  without  the  knowledge  of 
(clampatrem,  elam  vobis). 

Obs,  4.  Props  is  often  combined  with  db,  prope  db  urbe.  Propius  and 
proximo,  from  prope,  are  also  used  as  prepositions  with  the  accusative ; 
propius  urbem,  proximo  urbem  (also  propius,  proximo  ab  urbe.  Verj'  rarely 
a  dative  is  put  after  propius  and  proximo.  Versus  is  subjoined  to  ad  and  in, 
e.  g.  ad  Oceanum  versus,  toward  the  Ocean,  in  Italiam  versus,  toward  Italy. 

Obs.  5.  Erffo,  for  the  sake  of,  is  used  (in  antiquated  style)  as  a  prepo- 
sition with  the  genitive,  and  is  put  after  its  case,  as,  victoriae  ergo. 

§.  173.  In  composition  with  verbs,  and  with  other  words  begin- 
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ning  witli  consouanta,  some  prepositioDS  undergo  a  modification  in 
the  final  consonant,  particularlj  hj  its  assimilation  irith  the  folloT- 
ing  (according  to  §.  10).  Cum  {corC^  is  also  modified  before  TOwelt. 

Ab.  Abscedo,  abscondo  {cedo,  condo) ,-  aufero,  au/tigio  {fero, 
fui/io,  but  a/ui,  afore,  or  abfui) ;  amoveo  {moveo)  ;  aipoHo  {porta); 
abslineo  {teneo) ;  avello.  In  the  other  compounds  ab  remains  un- 
changed, as  abdo,  abluo,  abnego,  abrado,  abaumo. 

Ad.  D  is  changed  into  the  following  consoDant :  accedo,  affent, 
aggero,  aUino,  anjtolo,  appareo,  acqviro,  arrogo,  asstuno,  aspicto  (not 
(UKpicio ;  sec  %.  10),  aftingo ;  but  d  generally  stands  before  m  {ad- 
tniror),  and  always  beforcy  and  v  {adjaceo,  adveho).  Some  however 
wrote  adecdo,  adfero,  Sic.  mid  particulnrly  adtpicio. 

Ex.  Effero  {fero,  antiquated  form  ecfero) ;  exUto  (also  written 
ea-'suto),  exspecto  (and  expecto,  as  pronounced,  see  §.  10).  {Ed^, 
egero,  eluo,  enioveo,  eaulo,  crigo,  eveho ;  but  excedo,  expedio,  exqviro, 
extendo.) 

In.  Imbibo,  immergo,  imporlo  (before  b,  m,  p) ;  illino,  irrepo ; 
otherwise  unaltered.  (But  we  find  inl/ilio,  &c.  wTittcn.)  {Hidigeo,  in- 
dipitcor,  from  nn  older  form  iiidn.) 

Ob,  Occurro,  qffero,  oggero,  oppcrior;  otherwise  uuchanged. 
(Instances  of  inej^larity  are  found  in  obs-olesfo,  os-tenilo,  o-mHto.) 

Sub.  Succurro,  sufficio,  avggero,  tummttto,  aupprimo,  surriph 
(but  subrideo,  to  smile,  sttbrusticits,  somewhat  clownish) ;  otherwise 
unaltered.  (The  following  arc  formed  irregularly  :  sug-dpio,  stu- 
cJlo,  sus-pendo,  sus-iineo,  sm-itili,  from  subt,  with  su-spicU)  and  tut- 
cenaeo  or  succenKO. 

Trans.  Usually  traduco,  trajicio,  trano,  sometimes  Iramilto  (al- 
ways trado  and  traduco  in  an  improper  signification);  otherwise 
unaltered.     {Transcribo.) 

Cum  in  compounds  is  changed  before  consonants  to  c<m,  when  the 
n  is  modified  as  in  i»  {combitro,  committo,  comprehendo,  coUigo,  cor- 
ripio).  But  some  wrote  also  conburo,  Ac.  Before  vowels  and  h  it  is 
changed  to  co,  coalesco,  covmo,  coire,  coorior,  cokaereo.  (But  comedo. 
Cognoico,  cognatut.) 

Obi.  I.  Xnler\smoi\^QAiainteUigo,per'mpellicio{peUueeoaaAper' 
luceo  ,  ante  in  antidpo  itnd  antitlo. 

Obt.  2.  Of  the  preposition  pru  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  shortened 
in  some  few  compounds,  namely,  in  pro/ari,  prqficiicor  {'imtprnfieio),pn^- 
teor,  projiigio,profvgu»,  profafua,  pranepot !  in  procuro  and  propello  ie 
pro  is  sometimes  short.     {PrSJimdu*,  prSJaitut.)    Otherwise  it  is  always 
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long,  producOj  promitto,  &c.  (In  Greek  words  the  preposition  pro  is  short, 
aa  in  Greek,  except  inproloffus^  propino.)  We  may  also  notice  prod-eo^ 
prodesse^  prodigo  {ago),  prodambuh  :  but  proavuSy  prohibeo.  (Otherwise 
pro  IB  not  used  before  vowels.) 

Obs.  3.  For  circumeo,  from  circum  and  eo,  we  sometimes  find  circtieo, 
especially  in  the  part,  perf.  circuitus,  whence  the  substantiye  circuitus. 


IIL  Rules  for  the  formation  of  Words. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Formation  of  words  in  general.    Derivation  of  Substantives, 

§.  174.  Boots  {radices)  is  the  name  by  which  we  distinguish  the 
first  original  words  or  expressions  of  a  language,  which  have  neither 
received  any  augmentation  nor  are  combined  with  any  other  word. 
By  receiving  terminations  of  inflection  or  being  used  in  a  certain 
defined  way  in  speaking,  the  roots  become  primitive  words  or 
themes  {verba  primitiva)  of  a  certain  class,  as  duc-o,  dux  {duc-s). 
When  a  verb  is  immediately  formed  from  the  root  (as  duco),  it  is 
usual  to  consider  and  speak  of  it  as  the  root. 

Obs.  1.  Besides  those  roots,  which  express  the  definite  idea  of  an 
object,  there  are  also  roots,  which  contain  only  a  notice  and  reference, 
whence  the  pronominal  words  have  taken  their  rise  (c.  g.  is,  ibi,  ita).  Of 
those  roots  which  denote  ideas,  most  express  an  action  or  condition,  and 
by  means  of  the  terminations  of  inflection  are  immediately  converted  into 
verbs,  so  that  the  root  is  at  the  same  time  the  theme,  to  which  the  termi. 
nations  are  attached  (§.  26).  But  various  substantives  are  likewise  formed 
immediately  from  the  root  by  the  simple  addition  of  the  terminations  of 
the  cases,  e.  g.  dune.  In  many  cases  the  root  is  not  found  as  a  verb,  but 
only  as  a  substantive  or  adjective,  e.  g.  sol^Jrons,  laus,  probus,  levis  (from 
which  again  are  derived  ^omlrr^,  laudare,  probare,  levare). 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  a  root,  in  becoming  a  verb,  is  modified  and  aug- 
mented in  the  pronunciation,  so  that  the  root  and  the  theme  of  the  verb 
(in  the  present)  are  not  entirely  alike,  e.  g.  frango  (theme  of  the  present 
frang^  root  frag,  whence  the  perfect  ^cyt).     See  §.  118. 

Obs,  3.  In  the  primitive  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  the  e  does  not 
^perly  belong  to  the  root,  except  in  those  which  have  evi  in  the  perfect. 
(Hence  mon-uh  mon-i-tum,  without  e.)  But  to  avoid  prolixity  and  con- 
fusion, it  is  most  convenient  on  the  present  occasion  to  speak  of  the  e  as 
if  it  belonged  to  the  root. 

X 
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§.  175.  a.  To  tlic  root  as  it  is  contained  in  the  primitive  words 
formed  from  it,  are  attached  terminations  of  derivation  {suffixes, 
from  snffiyo,  to  attach  at  the  end),  by  which  derivative  words  {verba 
derivata)  are  formed.  From  a  derived  word  others  may  be  again 
derived,  so  that  one  and  the  same  word  may  be  both  a  deriva- 
tive itself,  and  a  primitive  in  relation  to  others.  From  the  root 
in  amo  {ama)  comes  amabilis,  and  from  that  amabilitas ;  from  the 
root  in  probm  comes  the  verb  probo,  from  that  probabiiis,  and  from 
this  probabilitas, 

Ohs,  Properly  speaking,  the  termination  of  derivation  forms  only  the 
theme  of  the  new  w«  rd,  which  docs  not  become  an  actual  word  till  it 
receives  the  termination  of  inflection,  by  which  the  termination  of  deriva- 
tion is  itself  occasionally  modified.  From  prob  in  probus  is  first  formed 
proha  (the  theme  of  the  verb),  which,  with  the  termination  of  the  first 
person  present,  becomes  proho.  From  prohalil  is  fonned  probabiliiatj 
which  with  the  nominative  termination  becomes  probabilitas.  For  the  sake 
of  convt  nienre  the  endings  of  derivation  are  here  named  with  the  proxi- 
mate ending  of  inflection  (especially  since  a  particular  derivation  requires 
at  the  same  time  a  particular  way  of  declension),  in  substantives  therefore 
as  the  nominative,  in  adjectives  as  the  nomiuativc  masculine,  in  verbs  as 
the  first  person  of  the  present  indicative. 

b.  Termin.itions  of  derivation  denote  a  certain  idea  of  a  parti- 
cular class  (e.  g.  an  action,  a  person,  a  property,  &e.)  in  which 
the  signification  of  the  primitive  is  contained,  so  that  the  words 
formed  with  one  and  the  same  termination  belong  to  the  same  class, 
and  denote  ideas  wliich  are  conceived  in  the  same  way ;  e.  g.  words 
in  tas  are  substantives,  which  denote  a  property.  The  most  im- 
])(>rtant  of  these  kinds  of  derivation  are  here  adduced  according  to 
the  classes  to  which  the  derivatives  belong. 

Obs,  1.  There  are  many  derived  Latin  words,  the  root  or  primitive  of 
which  cannot  be  found ;  others  arc  derived  according  to  forms  which  are 
unusual  or  can  no  longer  be  recognised ;  some  terminations  of  derivation 
(especially  of  substantives)  are  used  only  in  a  very  few  words,  or  chiefly 
in  those,  the  theme  of  w^hich  is  unknown,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  ter- 
mination cannot  be  ascertained.  In  the  case  also  of  those  terminations, 
the  force  of  which  is  more  evident,  the  signification  is  sometimes  very 
comprehensive  and  rather  undefined. 

Obs.  2.  Tliere  are  sometimes  several  terminations  which  have  the  same 
meaning  and  application,  e.  g.  tas  and  tudo,  to  denote  properties ;  in  theso 
cases  one  termination  is  employed  in  some  words,  the  other  in  others. 
Some  derivative  terminations  arc  rarely  found  in  the  older  writera,  but 
became  common  at  a  later  period. 
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Ohs,  3.  The  examining  and  ascertaining  of  the  origin  of  words  from 
their  roots  and  primitives  is  called  Etymology  (crv/ioXoyta)'^ ;  the  primitiTC 
word  18  also  called  etifmum  (trvfiov,  the  true). 

§.  176.  a.  The  terminations  of  derivation  are  attached  to  the 
theme  of  the  primitive^  divested  of  the  terminations  of  inflection  ; 
e.  g.  from  the  substantive  miles^  gen.  milit-is,  are  formed  the  verb 
mUit'Ore,  the  substantive  milit-ia,  the  adjective  milit-aris.  In  sub- 
stantives of  the  first  and  second  (often  also  of  the  fourth  declension) 
both  a  and  u  are  dropped.  When  primitive  verbs  are  modified  in 
the  theme  of  the  present  (§.  174.  Obs.  2),  the  derivation  is  formed 
from  the  unaltered  root  (which  is  shewn  in  the  inflection  of  the 
verbj  e.  g.  from  franco  {frag)  are  derived  the  substantive  frar/or, 
and  the  adjective /ra^t/t«. 

Obs,  If  the  last  syllable  of  the  theme  has  a  different  sound  in  the  in- 
flection, according  as  it  is  open  or  close  (e.  g.  semen  but  semin-is,  colo  but 
cvUus\  this  is  also  shewn  in  the  derivation  {seininarium,  colonia,  but  se- 
mentiSi  cultura), 

b.  In  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  conjugation  a  and  e  are 
dropt  before  those  terminations  of  derivation  which  begin  with  a 
vowel  {am-orj pall'Or,  opin-io).  -Bis  also  dropt  before  consonants 
(except  in  those  verbs  which  have  evi  in  the  perfect). 

Obs,  In  themes  ending  in  Uy  u  is  changed  into  uv  before  a  vowel,  e.  g. 
pluvute,  coUuvies  (but  ruina), 

c.  When  the  theme  ends  in  a  consonant  and  the  termination  of 
derivation  begins  with  a  consonant^  a  short  connecting  vowel  (com- 
monly ?,  more  rarely  u)  is  frequently  interposed.  Sometimes  no 
vowel  is  interposed,  but  a  consonant  rejected  (e.  g.  fulmen  from 
ftUg-eo).  This  often  takes  place  when  the  theme  ends  in  v,  in 
which  case  the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened^  e.  g.  motus,  mObilis, 
from  moveo,  adjumentum  from  adjuvo. 

d.  The  final  vowel  of  the  verbal  themes  (a,  e,  i,  u)  is  always  long 
before  the  termination  of  derivation  {veldmen,  camplementum ;  mo- 
Itmen,  volumen). 

e.  Sometimes  the  derivation  is  made  not  immediately  from  the 
theme  of  the  verb,  but  from  the  supine,  so  that  a  new  termination 
is  affixed  to  its  t  or  s  (with  the  omission  of  um),  e.  g.  ama-t-or. 

Obs.  The  supine  and  participle  are  themselves  formed  like  substantives 
and  adjectives  by  derivation  from  the  verb. 

«  It  will  be  seen  that  the  term  is  hero  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  wlien 
applied  to  the  first  part  of  Grammar. 

x2 
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§.  177.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs  (tubtianiiva  ver- 
balia)  and  from  other  substaDtiveSj  or  from  adjectives  {iubst.  deno- 
minaiiva). 

Ob».  YttoA  the  proper  derivative  terminations  of  the  aubHtantivei,  by 
vbich  they  arc  formed  from  knoim  themes  with  a  definite  modification  of 
their  meaning,  wc  must  distinguish  the  final  vowels  a  and  ft  before  the 
terminations  of  inficction,  by  which  the  Bnbstantives  acquire  the  open  form 
of  declension  (first  and  second).  Thcao  terminations  belong  to  a  great 
number  of  substantives  of  which  the  roots  ore  unknown,  but  it  is  only  in 
a  few  instances  that  substantives  from  known  roots  are  formed  by  these 
alone  (as  the  personal  names  »eriha,  advena,  perfuga,  from  tcribo,  adoenio, 
pfrfiigio,  a  being  at  other  times  a  feminine  termination  ;  eoqvm  from 
eoqvo) ;  but  they  are  found  in  combination  with  other  derivative  termina- 
tions (la,  turn,  &x.).  Some  few  personal  names  are  formed  by  simply 
adding  the  tenninations  of  the  declension  (nom.  t)  to  known  roots  or 
verbal  themes  {dux,  rex,  pellex,  praeset,  train  duao,  rego,  pellieia,  prae- 
tidto),  as  also  sojnc  other  substantives  {lex,  liix,  nex,  vox,  obicea,  from 
lego,  Ixiceo,  ncco,  voeo,  ohieio). 

Of  the  terminations  with  which  substantives  arc  formed  from 
verbs,  the  following  are  to  bo  noticed  : 

1)  or,  affixed  to  the  theme  of  intransitive  verbs  (mostly  of  the 
first  or  second,  never  of  the  fourth  conjugation),  forms  aubstantivei, 
which  denote  the  action  or  condition ;  amor,  error,  clamor,  favor, 
pallor,  faror  {amare,  errare,  clainare,facere,  pallSre,furfre). 

Ob».  Various  substantives  in  or  arc  not  derived  from  any  known  verb, 
while  on  the  other  hand  verbs  are  formed  from  them,  c.  g.  fionor,  labor 
{ionot,  lahot) — honorare,  lahorare. 

2)  or,  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  aupiae  [tor  or  tor),  denotes  the 
(male)  agent :  amator,  adjator,  monitor,  faulor,  victor,  cursor,  pelt- 
tor,  auditor,  larijilor. 

From  many  such  substantives  in  tor  tlierc  arc  formed  femiuines 
in  trix,  e.  g.  venatrix,  victrix,  fautrij^,  adjutrix,  more  rarely  in  strix 
from  those  in  aor,  e.  g.  tonatrix  from  tonsor.  {KrpuUrix  from  expuhor, 
rejecting  the  a.) 

Ob*.  I .  Sometimes  personal  names  in  tor  (ntor  or  Uor)  arc  formed  also 
from  substantives  of  thefirstor  second  declension,  e.g.  viator, gladiator, 
funditor,  fromvia,  ffladiui,fuitda  (Janitor  from Jaiiua,  vinltor  from  viuea). 

Obt.  2.  Masculine  names  of  persons  in  o,  onii,  derived  from  verbs,  aro 
of  less  frequent  occurrence,  c.  g.  erro  from  errare,  and  Muo  tromieluari. 

f.  178.  Further; 
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8)  to  [ton-is),  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine  {tio,  sio),  da- 
notes  the  action^  e.  g.  administration  tractatio,  cautio,  actio,  accessio, 
divisio,  largitio,     {Mentio,  from  the  unused  meniscor.) 

Ohs.  1 .  More  rarely  to  is  affixed  immediately  to  the  theme  of  the  verb, 
e.  g.  opinio  {opinor),  ohsidio  {ohsideo)^  contagio  (tango^  tag),  ohlivio  (from 
the  original  theme  in  ohliviscor).  Consortio,  communio^  are  formed  in  the 
same  way  from  adjectives. 

4)  us  (gen.  us),  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine^  also  denotes 
the  action^  e.  g.  visus,  usus,  auditus, 

Ohs,  1.  From  some  verbs  substantives  are  formed  both  in  to  and  in  us, 
e.  g.  contemptio  and  contemptus,  concursio  and  concursus.  In  some  words 
some  writers  prefer  the  one,  others  the  other  form  (later  authors  more 
usually  adopt  the  form  in  tw),  without  any  difference  in  the  signification ; 
in  others  some  difference  is  found  in  the  usage,  e.  g.  auditio,  the  act  of 
hearing,  auditus,  the  sense  of  hearing.  To  signify  on,  in  consequence  of, 
hg  (this  or  that  action),  the  second  supine  of  many  verbs,  (abl.  in  u)  is 
made  use  of,  without  a  perfect  substantive  being  formed,  e.  g.  jussu,  man" 
datu,  rogatu  (compare  §.55,  4). 

Ohs,  2.  In  some  of  these  words  in  to  and  us  the  signification  of  an 
action  is  lost,  e.  g.  eoenatio,  a  supper-room,  regio,  a  district  {rego,  to 
govern),  legio,  a  legion  {Jego,  to  choose),  victus,  a  way  of  life,  sustenance. 

5)  Of  the  same  signification  as  io  and  us,  but  somewhat  rarer^  is 
ura,  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  supine^  e.  g.  conjectura,  pictura,  cuU 
tura,  mercatura,  sepultura,  natura  (from  nascor,  different  from  natio) ; 
still  more  rare  is  ela  affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  qverela 
{qveror),  or  to  that  of  the  supine,  e.  g.  corruptela  {corrumpo),  lum, 
affixed  to  the  theme  of  the  verb^  has  nearly  the  same  signification^ 
e.  g.  desiderium,  imperium,  judicium,  gaudium,  studium,  praesidium, 
odium,  colloqvium,  perfugium  (place  of  refuge)^  vaticinium  {vati^ 
cinar), 

Ohs.  Prom  some  few  verbs  there  are  formed  substantives  in  tgo,  which 
denote  an  action  or  a  condition  arising  out  of  it,  e.  g.  origo  (ortor),  vertigo 
(turning,  dizziness),  tenttgo  (tendo),  prurigo  (^prurio),  {Oupido^farmido, 
Ubadoy  from  cupio,formido,  lihet.)  les  denotes  rather  a  result  produced, 
e.  g.  congeries,  effigies  (from  fingo  without  n\  species  (from  the  unused 
tpecio),  acies  from  acuo, 

§.179.  Further; 

6)  The  termination  men  (mln-is)  denotes  a  things  which  does 
something  or  serves  for  something,  c.  g.  velamen,  vlmen  [vied)  flu- 
men  {fluo),  lumen  (luceo,  the  c  rejected),  specimen  [specio,  spexi). 
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tegmen  (also  tegtmen,  tegumen),  molimen,  examen  (for  ea^agmen  from 
ago).  (In  q  pitssirc  sense,  eo/i/Bifn.vhat  is  rolled  together,  a  roll,  (tCKm», 
vbat  is  sbarpcncd,  a  point.  Soraetimce  this  termination  denotes  the  aotion, 
eertdmen,  regimen.  Some  words  in  men  are  used  only  by  the  poets  and 
later  n-ritcrs,  c.  g.  conamen  for  conatui.) 

7)  The  termination  menlum  denotes,  a  meaoj  aa  instrument,  a 
thing  which  is  employed  for  something ;  ornamentum,  complemen- 
tum,  mttrumentum,  altmenlum  (alo),  conditnenium  {condio),  monU' 
mentum,  docamenlum  (moneo,  doceo,  with  the  connectiiig  vowel  u}, 
adjumentum,  [adjuvo,  adjuv-i,  v  beiug  rejected),  momentum,  moveo, 
tormenlum  [torqveo).     (Compare  §.  176  c.) 

Obt.  Sometimes  such  words  in  mentum  arc  formed  from  substantires  or 
adjectives  of  the  first  or  second  declension,  in  such  a  way  as  if  they  came 
from  verbs  of  the  first  coujugntion  (amentum),  c.  g.  atramentum  (means  of 
blackening,  black  paint,  iuk),  fir ranientum. 

8)  culum  (more  ancient  orthography  and  pronunciation,  dim) 
and  bulum  denote  the  means  or  implement  (sometimes  the  place)  of 
an  action ;  gvbernaculum,  coenaculum  (a  garret,  properly  a  dining- 
room), /erc«/unt  {fero),  operculum  {operio,  oper-ui),  vekiculum,  ever- 
riculum,  vocabiiliim,  pabulum  {pasco,  pa-vi),  itabulum  (a  stall,  stand- 
ing-place), latlbulum  [lateo],  v^fundlbulum  {infundo).  If  the  theme 
ends  in  c  or  g,  only  ulum  is  added :  vinculum  [mnc-ici\,  cingulum 
(cingo). 

Obt.  1.  Crum  is  used  instead  of  chim  (culum)  when  there  is  an  Z  in  the 
preceding  syllable  or  the  one  before  it ;  Kpulcrum  {sepelio),  fulcrum 
(Juldo),  timulacrum,  lavacrum.  Brum  is  iiscd  instead  of  bulum,  when 
there  is  an  /  in  the  preceding  sj'Uablc  ;  Jlabram,  venfilahrum  (also  cr'ibrum 
&om  cerno,  and  some  fcmiuines  in  bra,  e.  g.  doldbra,  lattbra,  vertihra,  as 
fabuln  iTOTafari). 

Obs.  2.  The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  trum,  before  which  d  in 
changed  to  *;  nralrum,  elaiitlnnii  (claudo),  rottrum  {rodo). 

Obt.  3.  Some  few  such  words  are  formed  irom  other  substantives ;  e.  g. 
turibulum,  a  eenscr,  froin^ux,  candelabrum  (see  Obi.  1.)  from  eandela. 

§.  180.  Substantives  derived  from  other  substantives  have  the 
following  terminations : 

1)  ium,  afiixed  to  personal  names,  denotes  a  condition  and 
relation,  sometimes  an  action  or  employment,  c.  g.  collegium, 
convivium,  tacerdotium,  ministerium,  testimonium,  from  cotlega,  con- 
t^O,  aacerdot,  minister,  testis.  (The  following  have  an  Irregular  signi- 
/tattjaij,  tfialrhtoitittm,  luurriagc,  patrmonium,  patrimony.)     Affixed  to 
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personal  names  in  tor,  it  denotes  the  place  of  the  action,  e.  g.  audi- 
torium  from  auditor. 

2)  atus^  afiked  to  personal  names,  denotes  a  relation  and  office ; 
eonstdaius,  tribunatus,  triumviraius.  {Censura,  dictatura,praetura,prae- 
fictura,  gvaestura,) 

3)  arius  denotes  a  person,  who  engages  in  something  as  a  trade, 
e.  g.  statuarius,  argentarius^  sicarius;  arium,  a  place  for  collecting 
or  preserving  anything;  granarium,  seminarium,  armamentarium, 
vivarium  (place  for  preserving  living  animals),  from  granum,  semei\ 
armamenta,  vivus.  (Compare  the  adjective  termination  arius,  §. 
187.  10.) 

4)  ina,  affixed  to  personal  names,  denotes  an  employment  and 
a  place  for  carrying  on  a  thing;  mediclna,  sutrina  {sutor),  doctrina^ 
disciplina — tonstrina  {tonsor).  {Officina,  from  ojicium,  piscina,  from 
piscis,  aurifodina  from  fodio,  ruina  from  ruo,  rapina  from  rapio ;  in  the 
neuter  textrinum,  pistrinum).  In  regina,  gallinay  it  denotes  only  the  femi- 
nine gender.) 

5)  al,  ar  (the  last  form  is  used  when  an  /  occurs  in  the  preceding 
syllable  or  the  one  before  it,  compare  §.  179,  8.  Obs.  1.)  denotes  a 
material  object,  which  stands  in  relation  to  a  thing  or  belongs  to 
it,  e.  g.  puteal,  animal,  calcar,  pulvlnar,  from  puieus,  animus,  calx, 
pulvlnus. 

Obs.  Properly  the  neuter  of  the  adjective  termination  alis  {arts)  with- 
out the  e,  which  is  retained  in  a  few  words,  e.  g.  ramale,  brushwood. 

6)  etum,  affixed  to  the  names  of  plants,  denotes  a  place  where 
they  grow  together  in  a  quantity,  and  also  the  plants  themselves 
collectively,  e.  g.  olivetum,  myrtetum,fruticetum,  arundinetum,  qver^ 
cetum,  from  oliva,  myrtus,  frutex,  arundo,  qvercus. 

Obs,  The  following  are  formed  irregularly  :  salictum^  carectum  (salix, 
carex),  arbustum  (arbos),  virgultum  (virgula), 

7)  Ue,  affixed  to  the  names  of  animals,  denotes  a  stall ;  bublle, 
ovile  {bos,  ovis).  (Affixed  to  verbs  it  also  signifies  a  place ;  cuhile  [a 
place  to  lie  down],  a  couch,  sedlle,) 

Obs.  Examples  of  derivative  terminations  of  rare  occurrence  or  with  a 
less  obvious  signification  in  substantives  derived  from  substantives  arc  o 
or  io  (in  some  personal  names,  c.  g.  praedo  from  praeda,  centurio,  mulio^ 
restiOf  from  centuria,  mulus,  resits,  but  in  many  other  words  from  some 
theme  unknown),  tca^  (e.  g.  lectica  from  lectus,  and  in  words  from  an  un- 
known theme),  )lca  {fabrUca  from  faber,  with  others  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion), ia  (e.  g.  militia  from  miles),  ugo  (e.  g.  aerugo  from  aes),  uria  (e.  g. 
centuria,  luxuria). 
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§.181.  From  some  names  of  male  persons  and  animals  in  U8  and 
er  corresponding  feminine  nouns  are  formed  by  affixing  a  to  the 
theme,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  us^  e.  g.  eqva,  cerva,  capra,  from 
eqvus,  cervus,  caper  (see  §.  30),  dea,filia,  hera,  serva,  maffistra,  from 
dens,  filius,  heruSy  senms,  magister ;  also  in  trix  from  personal  namea 
in  tor  (§.  177,  2).  Those  substantives  which  have  a  corresponding 
feminine  form  are  called  subst.  mobilia. 

OhM.  It  is  only  in  a  few  solitary  instances  that  a  is  found  attached  m 
this  way  to  themes  of  the  third  declension  ;  antistita,  clienta,  hospiia^  tibi^ 
cTna,  from  antutes,  cliensj  hatpes,  tibicen.  A  rarer  formation  still  is  that 
of  regtna,  gallina^  leaena,  from  rex,  gallus,  lea  ;  arioj  neptis,  80cru9,  from 
avuSj  neposy  socer. 

§.  182.  The  following  terminations  should  also  be  noticed ; 

1)  By  means  of  lus,  la,  or  lum,  and  ctUiis,  cula,  or  culum,  are 
formed  diminutives  (tiomina  demimitiva),  which  denote  littleness, 
and  are  often  used  by  way  of  endearment,  commiseration,  or  to 
ridicule  something  insignificant,  e.  g.  hortulus,  a  little  garden,  mater- 
cula,  a  (poor)  mother,  ingeniolum,  a  little  bit  of  talent.  The  dimi- 
nutives have  the  same  gender  as  their  primitives,  and  end  accord- 
ingly in  U8,  a,  or  vm.  Both  terminations  are  combined  in  different 
ways  with  the  different  themes,  and  hence  occasionally  assume  an 
irregular  form. 

With  respect  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed ; 

a.  liut  (u,  urn)  is  used  with  primitive  words  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
clension, and  with  some  few  of  the  third,  (but  always  when  the  charac- 
teristic letter  is  c  or  g).  It  is  afRxed  to  the  theme  (after  rejecting  a  or  U9\ 
with  the  connecting  vowel  u  (therefore  t/Z«/«,  ula^  ulutn),  e.  g.  arcula,  «- 
ruhf  litterula,  lunula^  virgula^  servulus^  hortulus,  oppidulum — aetatula, 
adolescentulus,  f acuta,  rocuta,  radiciila,  regular ;  from  area,  cera,  liitera^ 
luna,  virga,  servus,  hortus,  oj)pidum,  aetaSf  adotescens,  Jax,  roj?,  radix,  rex. 
If  a  vowel  precedes  us^  a,  um,  in  the  primitive,  then  the  diminutive  ends 
in  olus  (a,  um),  c.  «r.  Jiliolus,  glariola,  lineola^  ingeniolum;  SromJiUus, 
gloria,  linear  ingenium, 

b.  To  themes  of  the  first  and  second  declension  in  uZ,  r  with  a  consonant 
preceding,  and  n,  with  some  others  in  er  and  n,  lus  (a,  um)  is  affixed  with- 
out a  connecting  vowel ;  r  and  n  are  assimilated  with  the  following  l;  u 
and  i  arc  changed  into  «,  and  e  inserted  before  r  after  a  consonant  {ellus, 
elh,  ellum),  e.  g.  tabella,  catellus,  ocellus,  popellus,  (tabula,  catulus,  oculus, 
populus) ;  libella,  agellus,  libellus,  labelhim  (from  libra,  ager  [agrt],  liber^ 
l/rlmm  ;  lamella, pagella,  asellus  (from  hmina,  pagina,  asinus),  catella. 
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corolla,  opcllaj  puclla  (from  catena,  corona,  opera,  and  the  unused  puera 
from  puer). 

Obs.  1 .  Diminutives  of  this  class  arc  sometimes  formed  from  other  dimi- 
nutives ;  cista,  dstula,  cistella,  and  (by  again  adding  ula)  ci^tcUuIa. 

Ohs.  2.  Some  few  words  have  the  termination  ill^^8  [a,  urn)  instead  of 
ellus,  as  hacillwm,  pugillus,  si^illum,  tigillum,  pulvillus,  from  haculum, 
pugmis,  signum,  tignum,  pulvinus,  Codicillus,  lapillus,  angvilla^  from  co- 
dex, lapis,  angvis,  are  formed  in  the  same  way  from  primitives  of  tlie 
third  declension. 

e.  cuius  {a,  um)  is  used  with  primitives  of  the  third,  foi^th,  and  fifth 
declension.  In  primitives  of  the  third  declension  in  I,  r,  and  s,  if  this  last  is 
not  merely  the  termination  of  the  nominative  case  (consequently  when  it  is 
changed  to  r  in  the  genitive),  the  diminutive  termination  is  affixed  imme- 
diately to  the  nominative ;  anim^dculum,  fraterculus^  matercula,  tuhercu- 
lum,  amatorculus,  uxorcula,  corculum,  flosculus,  osculum,  opusculum,  mv.- 
nusculum,  pulvisculus,  from  animal,  f rater,  niater,  tuber,  amator,  uxor,  cor^ 
flos,  OS  (oris),  opus,  munus, pulvis,     {Vasculum  from  vas,  vasis.) 

Obs.  From  rumor  is  formed  rumuseulus,  and  from  arbor  arbuscula  (and 
in  the  same  way  grandiusculus,  &c.  from  the  comparative  grandior) ;  ven- 
iriculus  from  venter  {acriculus  from  the  adj.  aeer).  From  os,  ossis,  is 
formed  ossiculum. 

d.  From  primitives  in  o  (pn-is,  or  in-is)  is  deduced  the  form  unculus, 
e.  g.  sennunculus,  virguncula,  ratiuncula,  homunculus  {sermo,  virgo,  ratio, 
homo),     {Caruncula  from  caro,  pectunculus  from pecten.) 

Obs,  The  following  are  formed  irregularly  with  the  same  tennination  : 
avunculus,  domuncula,Jurunculus,  from  avus,domus,Jur  (ranunculus  from 
rana  with  a  change  of  gender.) 

e.  In  primitives  in  es,  gen.  is  or  ei ;  and  is,  gen.  is,  the  termination  is 
affixed  to  the  theme,  after  dropping  the  nominative  termination  s;  nube- 
culu,  diecula,  pisciculus,  from  nubes,  dies,  piscis  {aedicula  from  the  form 
aedis) :  in  the  words  in  e  the  e  is  changed  into  i,  e.  g.  reticulum  from  7'ete. 

f.  In  those  words  in  which  the  nominative  termination  s  is  affixed  to  a 
consonant,  and  in  the  fourth  declension,  the  termination  is  affixed  to  the 
theme  with  the  connecting  vowel  i  (the  u  being  first  rejected  in  the  fourth 
declension),  e.  g.  ponticulm,  particula,  coticula,  versiculus,  corniculum, 
{from  pons, pars,  cos,  versus,  cornu,) 

Obs.  1.  If  the  theme  ends  in  e  or  g,  the  termination  lus  is  made  use  of; 
see  a. 

Obs,  2.  The  following  are  irregular  forms:  homuncio  (homullus),  from 
homo,  eculeus  from  eqvus;  aculeus,  a  point  or  sting,  masc.  from  the  femi- 
nine acus, 

Y 
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Obi.  3,  Tlic  diminutive  form  iUn*  {a,  «m)  occurs  in  some  words  with 
the  characteristic  x,  ^hich  appear  to  be  immediately  derived  from  verbs, 
but  have  eliortcr  substantives  coirespondinf;  to  them,  formed  by  rejecting 
the  2', 'and  contraetiun,  c.;;.  vexillum  (telio,  vex-i)  and  eelum,  paxiUia 
{pnngo)  and  palus,  mii^illa  and  tnnla.     [Tela  fi'ora  tfxo.) 

§.183.  rrom  the  Greek  the  Latin  poets  have  taken  the  Greek 
patronymics  (the  prose  writers  only  in  making  mention  of  well- 
known  Greek  families)  which  designate  n  person  as  some  one's  son, 
(laughter,  or  descendant,  e.g.  Priantides,  a  son  or  descendant  of 
Prinm,  Tanlalts,  a  daughter  of  Tantalus. 

The  mascuhne  patronymics  (generally  end  in  Idn,  which  is  affixed  to  the 
theme,  o.  g.  Pi-iamlilet,  Cecropidci  (Cecropa) ;  but  from  names  in  eu*  there 
is  formed  the  termination  idet  (iiS;)v),  e.  g.  Alridci,  FeliJet.  From  names 
in  at  of  the  tiwt  declension  is  foi-mcd  ililea,  e.  g,  AeneSdfs ;  from  I'lw  iSde*, 
e.  g.  ThentiSdes  (Thestitis),  which  termination  ho\revcr  is  used  also  in  other 
n:imcs  after  n  lung  syllabic  for  the  sake  of  the  versification,  c.  g.  Atlantis' 
tlcn  fram  Allat. 

The  feminine  patronymics  end  in  if,  which  corresponds  to  Xdet  [Tttntalu 
fnjni  Taiitalun),fU,  which  corrMpoiiils  to  Wm  (*Vejvi»  from  JTereiM),  orio*, 
which  correspond,*  to  imleg  [Tkeslias  from  Tke»tiut),  (There  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  form  AeneU  fVom  Aeneas.) 

§.181.  Substantives  which  dcuotc  a  quality  are  formed  from 
ndjpctivcs,  by  the  following  terminations  : 

1)  fas,  with  the  connecting  vowel  i  {7ias)  afTised  to  the  theme  of 
the  adjective,  c.  g.  bonilas,  asperitas,  crudclilas,  atroctlaa.  From  ad- 
jectives in  iiii  is  fonned  tetas,  e.  g.  pielat,  varietaa  ;  from  those  in  tttu  is 
f(irint.>d  stas,  e.  g.  honestaa,  veiiiislat. 

Obs.  ThcfoHowingarewitbont  aconnectingTowcl:  Uhertag,  pauperis, 
puhertaSt  iiherlag.JbcuUat,  d(fficnliat.  Pome  few  substantives  of  this  form 
are  derived  I'rom  Nubslantives,  as  auetoriins,  ciirilae,  or  from  verbs,  as 
pofritiis.  To  this  is  allied  the  termination  tat,  a.  g.  virtu»,jttBS)itua,  from 
tir,jateni». 

2)  to,  mostly  from  adjectives  {and  participles)  of  one  termina- 
tion, e.  g.  audacia,  concordia,  inertia,  dementia,  elegantia,  ahitn- 
daiitia,  magnificentia  (from  taagnijicug,  like  magnijicentior),  (but  also 
tnisfria,  perfidia,  &c.,  and  from  tliosc  lu  cundus ;  faeundia,  iracundia,  ve- 
recundin ;  hat  jucunditat). 

3)  lia  (itia),  from  a  few  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  e.g. 
maUtia,jusiitia,  laetitia,  avaritia,  ptgritia,  irislitia. 

Obs.  Some  of  these  have  also  a  form  in  ie»,  as  motlilia  and  m 
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jiBoallY  planities  (plantis).     From  pauper  wc  ^nd  pauperies  (commonly 
paupertai). 

4)  iudOj  affixed  to  the  theme  (of  adjectives  of  three  or  two  ter- 
minations)  with  an  i,  e.  g.  aliitudo,  aegritudOy  similitudo. 

Ohs.  1.  To  some  adjectival  themes  in  /  vJo  alone  is  affixed,  c.  g.  consvc- 
tudo,  soUicitudo. 

Ohs,  2.  From  some  adjectives  there  are  formed  substantives  both  in  tas 
and  tudoj  c.  g.  claritas  and  claritudo^firmitas  andfirmitudo.  In  such  cases 
the  substantive  in  tudo  is  generally  the  least  uised. 

Obs.  3.  From  dulcis  is  formed  dulcedo  (usually  in  an  improper  siguifica- 
tion,  attraction,  or  charm ;  dulcitudo,  sweetness,  is  rare),  and  from  gravis 
(subst.  gravitas,  weight),  gravedo,  signifying  heaviness  of  the  head,  cold. 
{TorpedOy  from  tarpeo.)  Later  writers  form  some  additional  substantives 
in  this  way ;  pingvedo  (for  pingvitudo),  putredo,  &c. 

Ohs.  4.  A  more  rare  and  peculiar  termination  is  monia  ^,  c.  g.  sanc' 
timonia,  castimonia^  acrimonia.  {Parsimonia,  frugality,  for  parcimonia, 
^erifnonia,  a  complaint,  from  the  verb  qveror.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

Derivation  of  Adjectives. 

§.  185.  Adjectives  are  derived  partly  from  verbs,  partly  from 
substantives.  From  verbs  are  formed  adjectives  with  the  following 
terminations  (besides  the  participles,  which — both  those  inordinary 
use,  and  those  in  bundus,  §.115  g — may  also  be  included  in  this 
class) ; 

1)  Kdus  {diis  with  the  connecting  vowel  »),  affixed  chiefly  to  the 
theme  of  intransitive  verbs  in  eo^  denotes  the  condition  and  pro- 
perty,- which  are  expressed  by  the  verb,  e.  g.  calidus,  frigidus,  tepi- 
dus,  humidus,  aridus,  madidus,  timidus,  from  caleo,  &c.  (Some  few 
are  formed  from  other  verbs  or  from  substantives,  or  without  any  known 
primitive,  c.  g.  rapidus,  iurhidus,  lepiduSy  trepidus,  whence  trepidare  {gra- 
vidus  from  gravis.) 

2)  a.  ilis  (lis  with  a  connecting  vowel),  affixed  to  themes  ending 
in  a  consonant,  denotes  passively  the  capacity  of  being  the  object 
of  an  action,  e.  g.fragilis  (brittle), /actVi*  (what  may  be  done,  easy), 
utilis,  docilis,  habilis  {doc^eo,  hab-eo). 

b.  This  is  still  more  often  expressed  by  bilis  (with  the  connecting 
yowd,  ibUis),  e.g.  amabilis,  probabilis,  flebilis  {fl€0,flevi),  volubiiis 

'  [Auswering  to  the  neuter  monium,  §.  ISO,  ].] 
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{voh-o),  eredibilU,  vendibilit  {mobilU,  nobilit,  from  mov-eo,  turn,  re- 
jecting the  r). 

Ob».  1.  Some  such  adjectives  hare  an  active  signification,  e.g.  jwseffti- 
hilu,  ferribilin  (causing  fright).  (Peaetrahilu,  penetrati/tg  and penetnMe.) 

Obs.  2.  Some  adjectives  in  f/w  arc  fonned  from  the  supine,  partly  with 
the  signifieation  of  a  possibility,  e,  ^.JitallU,  wliat  may  be  cleft,  vertatllit, 
what  may  be  turned  ;  partly  (and  chiefly)  with  the  mere  signification  of 
the  passive  verb  ( produced  by,  like  the  pcrf.  part.),  c.  g.  ^etiUs,  eoctilit, 
altilit.  (Some  in  bilia  also  are  formed  &om  the  supine ;  comprehauibili*, 
comprehensible,  ^(u;(&i7i>,  plinut,  pZaiwiiiVw,  commendable  r.) 

3)  ax,  affixed  to  the  theme,  denotes  a  desire,  inclination,  most 
&cquciitly  one  that  is  too  violent,  or  vicious,  c.  g.  pugnax,  avdax, 
edax,  Joqvax,  rapax  [rap-io] ;  sometimea  only  the  action  itself  (like 
the  part,  pres.],  e.  g.  minaa;  thrcatcning,/(i//aj:,  decet^'ing.  [Capax, 
that  which  can  eontnin.) 

4)  Less  usual  arc  the  terminations  eundus  (capacity,  inclination,  ap- 
proach to  an  action),  e.  g.  iracundus  [ira-tcor),  facundus  {fari),  vere- 
eiindim,  ruhicundus  (ruddy,  i-ubco')  ;  ulut  {lui  with  u),  denoting  either  a 
simple  action,  or  an  inclination  to  it,  e.  g.  patuha,  qveniliu,  credulut,  (jar- 
ruins  from  garrio) ;  uut,  with  a  passive  signification  from  transitives,  e.  g. 
roiupkuui,  perspicmia,  iiidividuut,  somclimcs  (poetically)  with  an  active 
sense  from  iutraasitivcs,  e.g.  cnngntus,  innocuut, 

§.  186.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  substantives  chiefly  with  the 
following  terminations,  of  which  some  closely  resemble  each  other 
in  meaning,  and  cannot  in  all  cases  be  clearly  distinguished. 

1)  etta  denotes  the  material  of  which  a  thing  consists,  e.g.  auraa, 
ligneus,  cinereus,  {cinis,  cijter-U),  igneus,  vimineua.  It  more  rarely 
denotes  something  which  a  thing  resembles  in  its  nature,  e.  g.  vtr- 
gincvs  (poet.),  maidenlike,  arundineus  (sometimes,  like  a  reed), 
roseus  (poet.). 

Oba.  To  denote  the  kind  of  wood  of  which  a  thing  is  maile,  the  termi- 
nation ncut  or  nut  is  commonly  employed,  e.  g.  iligneaa,  or  ilignus,  qver- 
netti,  qvernus,aaIigneus,taJignut,  popvlne-utiroTcXy  popuhiu»,tA%apopulcu»), 
faglmia  (connecting  vowel  t),  cedrinm.  In  the  same  way  we  find  eburneui, 
eburnua,  coccinua,  cocdncus,  and  adainant!nua,  chrytlaWnut.  The  termina- 
nation  nu*  also  signifies  what  belongs  to  a  thing  or  comes  from  it,  sapa- 
tfrnu»,frat€rnua,  maternua,  cernus  (of  spring},  tupemut,  iiifernua. 

2)  iciut  {cius  with  i)  denotes  the  material  or  the  belonging  to 

r  Imrlclut,  iiievrrupliit,  invincible,  incoirupliblc  '  Jarnidni  {jiii»),/e<»*iiii. 
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somethings  e.  g.  latericius,  caementicius — tribunicius,  aedilicius,  t/en- 
tiiicius  (relating  to  the  gentiles,  the  members  of  the  same  gens) . 

Ohs.  Sometimes  adjectives  in  icius  arc  derived  from  the  port.  pcrf.  pass. 
or  from  the  supine,  and  denote  the  way  in  which  a  thing  originates,  and 
consequently  its  kind  :  comment  icius  y  feigned,  collat  icius,  effected  by  con- 
tributions, advent  icius,  snbdit  icius,  insiticius  (inserere,  to  graft).  {S^ovlcius 
from  novus.) 

3)  dceus  denotes  the  material  or  a  resemblance,  or  the  belonging 
to  something,  e.  g.  argillaceus,  chartaceus,  rosaceus, — ampuUaceus 
(formed  like  a  bottle), — gallinaceus. 

Ohs.  Mostly  from  substantives  of  the  first  declension,  and,  except  the 
last,  not  much  used  by  the  older  writers. 

§.187.  Further: 

4)  teas  {cus  with  t)  denotes  to  what  a  thing  belongs  or  relates^ 
e.  g.  bellicus,  civicus,  hosticus. 

Ohs.  1.  Instead  of  civicus,  hosticus,  prose  writers  rather  use  civilis, 
hostilis  (5),  except  in  the  solitary  combinations,  corona  civica,  ager 
hosticus. 

Ohs.  2.  From  these  must  be  carefully  distinguished  the  following  words 
derived  from  verbs  or  prepositions,  amicus^  inimicus,  pudicus,  ant i cus, 
posticus  {aprlcus,  from  an  uncertain  root). 

Ohs,  3.  The  belonging  to  a  thing  is  also  expressed  by  ficus,  e.  g.  aqva- 
iicus,  rusticus,  domesticus. 

5)  ilia  denotes  what  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  a  thing  and 
resembles  it,  also  what  belongs  to  it ;  civilis,  hostilis,  virilis,  puer- 
His,  unilis  (anus),  scurrilis,  herilis,  gent  His  (but  tribulis  from  iribus, 
fidelis  from  fides).  Sextllis,  Qmntilis.  {Subttlis  of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, but  humUis,  parllis). 

6)  dlis  has  the  same  signification  as  His,  but  is  far  more  common, 
e.  g.  naturalis,  convivalis,  annalis,  f alalia,  decemviralis,  judicialis, 
auguralis,  mortalis,  pedalis,  regalis,  virginalis  {liberalis,  from  the 
adjective  liber).  If  the  termination  be  preceded  by  an  /,  or  if  the 
preceding  syllable  begins  or  ends  with  /,  aris  is  used  instead  of  alls 
(compare  §.  179,  8.  Obs.  \),  c.  g.  popularis,  vnlitaris,  palmaris 
(but  pluvi^ilis,  fluvialis) . 

Ohs.  atilis,  what  belongs  to  a  thing,  is  at  home  in  a  thing,  is  suited  to 
a  thing ;  aqvatilis^fluviatilis,  umhratilis. 

7)  fi^  denotes  a  conformity,  or  belonging  to  something,   c.  g. 
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patriua,  regius.    It  is  usually  formed  from  peraooal  names  in  or; 
praelorius,  imperatorius,  amalorius,  nvyatoriui,  sororiaa,  vxorwB. 

8)  inm  denotes  what  belongs  to  a  thing  or  proceeds  from  it,  e.  g. 
divima,  marinus,  liberl'mm  {peregrlnus  from  peregre) ;  pajticularly 
from  the  names  of  animals,  c.  g.  ferltms,  caninua,  eqvinus,  agnima, 
analinus  (c.  g.  of  meat,  agnina°). 

Ofa.  1 .  From  this  tt^rmitintion  we  must  carefully  distinguish  fntu  {nui 
with  a  connecting  rowel),  of  the  material,  especially  with  the  names  of 
trees  and  plants  (§.  186. 1.  Oba.).  Wc  must  alao  distinguish  between  this 
and  finiia  in  adjectives  derived  fram  words  which  denote  a  time,  e.  g.  i/iu- 
finus,  aiinofiitut  (a  year  old,  of  the  preceding  year),  homotlnui,  pritflaut. 
(But  Matuflttus,  repent'ittiis,  vegpcrtinus.) 

Oh*.  2.  Of  tliose  ending  in  !nu»  we  must  also  note  chndettinut,  iii- 
tnliniu. 

9}  unus  denotes  a  resemblaticc,  a  belonging  to  a  thing;  monta- 
wui,  urbaniia,  mslicaitus,  mcridianux  {Jtumaims  from  homo) ;  espe- 
cially from  ordinal  nnmbci-s,  in  order  to  show  what  belongs  to  a 
particular  number ;  miles  pnmanus  (a  soldier  of  the  first  legion], 
febris  qvartana  (a  quartan  ague). 

10)  arius,  what  conecrus  or  belongs  to  a  thiog ;  agrarita,  grega- 
rius,  legiotiarius,  ordinarius,  (umttUuariua.  (In  the  masc.  it  is  often 
used  as  a  substantive,  of  a  person  who  occupies  himself  with  any- 
thing, sec  §,  180.  3.)  From  tlie  distril)utivc  numerals  are  formed 
adjectives  iu  arhia  in  order  to  denote  that  a  thing  bears  a  parti- 
cular  relation  to  a  certain  number,  e.  g.  niimmus  denarius,  a,  coin 
which  contains  ten  asses,  scnex  tepluagenarius,  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  &c,,  numcnis  fernarius,  the  number  three.  (Tlie  following 
are  formed  from  adverbs;  adiieraari'ui,  eontrarius,  tcmerariu* ;  nccetsa- 
riut  from  necesse^ 

11)  tvu»,  what  belongs  or  is  adapted  to  a  thing;  feslivus,  furti- 
V«s  {furtum},  aestirtia  (irregulnily  from  aeatati).  Affixed  to  parti- 
cijiles,  it  denotes  [like  iciuK)  the  way  in  which  a  thing  has  ori- 
ginatetl,  e.  g.  uatlvus,  sativus,  caplivm, 

§.188.  Further; 

12)  ostts  denotes  the  property  of  being  full  of  a  thing,  and  of 
bringing  it  on ;  ingeniosiis,  caIamilosus,generostis,  Ubidinoiiui,  lapido- 
sus,  damrtosiis,  pcriculostv  {ambitioxus,  superstitiosus  from  ambilion-u, 

>  llabHiui,  millvi,  uiillni. 
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superstition-is,  omitting  the  n;  laboriosus).     From  substantives  of 
the  fourth  declension  there  is  formed  uosus,  e.  g.  saltuosus. 

13)  ulentus  {lentus  with  a  conueeting  vowel ;  after  n  and  i  olen- 
ttis),  full  of  a  thing,  connected  with  a  thing,  e.  ^.  fraudulenius,  tur- 
bulentus,  sangvinolentus,  violentus. 

14)  The  termination  atus  (formed  like  a  participle  of  the  first 
conjugation)  denotes  what  a  thing  has,  or  is  provided  with,  and 
forms  a  great  number  of  adjectives,  e.  g.  ansatus,  barbatus,  calceatus, 
deniatus,  falcatus  (set  with  sickles ;  sometimes^  formed  like  a  sickle), 
virgatus  (striped),  auratus  (gilt),  togatus, 

Ohs,  1 .  From  substantives  in  w,  gen.  is,  is  derived  the  form  litis ^  e.  g. 
aurUus,  iurritus,  crinUus  (all  poetical  or  of  more  recent  date ;  also  meJlHus 
from  mel^  galerlius  from  gdlerus)  ;  from  words  of  the  fourth  declension  nrc 
formed  a  few  in  iituSy  as  cornutus,  astutus  {nasutus  from  nasus,  2),  but  ar- 
cuatus  {argvatus), 

Ohs.  2.  With  /i^  are  also  formed  onustus,  rolusiuSy  venustuSffunesius, 
seelestuSy — Jionestus,  modesttis,  molestus. 

15)  Less  important  terminations  arc  timus  {legiffinus),  mus  (something 
belonging  to  a  particular  time,  diumus,  nociurnus,  hodiernus),  ensis  (be- 
longing to  a  particular  place ;  castrensisj  forensis),  ester  {campcster^ 
eqvester),  aneus  (from  verbs  and  adjectives,  in  signification  approaching 
to  the  part.  pros,  and  the  original  adjective ;  consentaTieus,  subiianeuSf 
supervacaneus ;  by  composition,  mediterraneus), 

Ohs.  1.  From  some  substantives  in  or,  M'hich  arc  derived  from  verbs  (§. 
177,  1),  the  poets  form  adjectives  in  oruSf  canortis,  Jionorus,  odor  us  {odor 
from  oleo)  ;  decorus  (decet)  is  used  in  prose. 

Ohs.  2.  From  some  adjectives  arc  formed  diminutives  according  to  the 
rules  given  above  (§.  182)  for  the  substantives  ;  parvulus,  aureolus,  j)^^^- 
chellus,  miselluSy  pauperculus^  leviculus  {parvus,  aureus,  pulchcr,  miser, 
pauper,  leuis).  BeUus  (bonus),  noveUus  {novus),  and  paullum  {parvus) 
are  formed  irregularly. 

§.  189.  Adjectives  are  formed  from  proper  names  according  to 
special  rules.  Of  adjectives  derived  from  the  names  of  men  and 
families  it  is  to  be  observed ; 

1)  The  Roman  family  names  in  ius  are  properly  adjectives  {Fa- 
bins,  gens  Fabia),  and  are  used  as  isuch  of  a  man's  public  or  political 
works  and  undertakings,  e.  g.  lex  Cornelia,  Julia,  via  Appia,  circus 
FJaminius,  Any  thing  else  that  relates  to  an  individual  of  a  family 
and  is  named  after  him,  is  expressed  by  adjectives  in  anus  derived 
from  the  former,  e.  g.  bellum  Marianum,  classis  Pompejana. 
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2)  From  the  Roman  sumames  Hre  formed  adjectives  in  iamu,  in 
order  to  show  what  relates  to  a  man  or  is  named  after  him,  e.  g. 
Cieeronianut,  Caesanania;  more  rarely  in  anus  from  some  in  a, 
c.  g.  SuUanvs,  and  from  some  few  in  as,  e.  g.  GraccHami*  (more 
usual  forms  arc  Lepidianus,  Lttculiianus,  Stc.),  also  rarel;  in  Inua, 
e.  g.  Verri7ius,  Plautinm. 

Obi.  Some  few  ndjcctivcs,  which  have  become  surnames,  ore  portly 
used  as  adjectives  applying  to  the  family  and  the  individual  {domut  Aw- 
guila,  porlut  Trajanua),  partly  have  new  adjectives  derived  from  them,  as 
Avgtittanut.  liy  the  poets  and  later  ivriters  adjectivee  in  eu9  were  furmed 
from  Koman  names,  as  Caetareut,  Eomvletu  {even  gent  Somvla). 

3)  From  Greek  proper  names  the  two  Greek  forms  in  eut  (fw«,  ttot) 
and  icu*  arc  made  use  of,  of  fiome  both  forms,  but  of  others  one  alone, 
or  at  leost  chiefly,  e.  g.  Arittotellut,  Epicureui,  Platonkut,  Demottie- 
nicus. 

§.  190.  From  the  names  of  towns  adjectives  are  formed  in  Latin 
by  the  terminations  anus,  inus,  as,  ensis,  which  express  what  be- 
longs to  the  town,  and  arc  at  the  same  time  used  as  substantives 
to  denote  the  inhabitants  (nomina  gentUicia).  These  Latin  adjec- 
tives arc  formed  also  from  many  Greek  towns  (or  such  as  were 
known  to  the  Romans  through  the  Greeks),  but  not  from  all. 

1)  anas  is  used  with  names  ending  in  a,  ae,  am,  j,  e.  g.  Romanus, 
Soranus,  Formtanm  {Formiae),  Tusculanus  [Tusculum],  Fundanvs 
[Fundi]  ;  also  witli  some  Greek  names  in  a  aud  ae,  e.  g.  Trojaniu,  Syra- 
ctnanus,  Thehanm,  and  some  others,  which  hare  also  in  Greek  an  ad- 
jective in  anus,  c.  g.  Trallianua  {Trallea). 

Obs.  From  the  names  of  towns,  which  in  Greek  form  an  adjective  in 
itcs  (injt)  to  express  the  name  of  the  inhabilanls,  adjectives  arc  formed  in 
Latin  in  ltuHit».  e.  g.  Tt/ndarHanus  {Tt/ndarU),  Panormilanui  (Paiionntis), 
S'eapoUtamia  (and  mo  from  all  in poUa).     {Gnilifauus  from  Gadcs.) 

2)  inus  with  names  ending  in  ia  and  ium,  e.g.  Amerinus  [Ame- 
ria),  Lanuvinas  (Lanuviuni),  (Praetiestinus,  Iteaiinus,  from  Prae- 
nesle,  Reaie),  mid  with  various  Greek  names,  which  have  inus  also  iu  tlio 
Greek,  c.  g.  Ccaturipinus,  Tarcniiiiiis,  Agrigrntimi», 

3}  as  (gen.  Citis)  with  some  in  a,  ae,  aud  urn  (mostly  na,  nae,  and 
nnm),  eg.  Capinas  [Capcna],  Fidenas  [Fidenae),  Arpinas,  Urbtaas, 
Aniias.     (Never  with  Greek  towns.) 

'I)  ensis  with  names  in  o  nnd  some  in  a,  ae,  um,  c.  g.  SuUne- 
tientis,  Tarraconensis,  Sononietms  (^nonia),  Cavnentia  (Cannae), 
^riminenais  [Ariminux^,  (Carlkaginietttit,  Cntomtntia) ;  and  with 
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Greek  names  of  towns,  from  which  the  names  of  the  inhabitants  arc 
formed  in  tvs  (i€vr,  iensis),  e.  g.  PcUrensis,  Chaleidensisy  LaodicensiSy  Nico- 
medensisy  ThespiensiSy  with  some  others  (Atheniensui), 

Obs,  1.  In  some  rare  instances  eus  is  retained  from  tvs,  e.  g.  Cittieus  for 
Cittieimsy  Halicam€t9Beiu  for  Salicamastensis. 

Obs.  2.  The  following  adjectives  derived  from  the  names  of  towns  are 
irregular  in  their  form  ;  Tiburs,  CamerSy  Caeres,  Vejens, 

5)  The  Greek  adjectives  in  itu  (loi)  formed  from  the  names  of  towns 
and  islands  (in  us,  urn,  and  on,  with  some  othera),  are  retained  in  Latin, 
e.  g.  Corinthius,  RhodUts,  ByzarUiuSy  LacedaemoniuSy  Cluzomenius,  {Clazo^ 
menae),  (^AegyptiuSy  from  the  name  of  the  comitry,  Aegyptus)  ;  so  also 
those  in  ennSy  e.  g.  Cyzicenus  ;  sometimes  also  those  in  aeuSy  e.  g.  Smyr- 
naettSy  Erythrneus  {Cumanus  in  prose,  Cumaeus  in  poetry,  and  so  with 
several  others). 

Obs,  The  Latin  writers  also  occasionally  retain  the  Greek  names  of  the 
inhabitants  in  tes  {ateSy  iteSy  otes),  e.  g.  AbderiteSy  Spartiates  (adj.  Sparta* 
nus)y  Tegeates  (adj.  Tegeaeus\  Heracleotes, 

§.191.  The  names  of  nations  are  often  themselves  adjectives^ 
formed  with  the  terminations  adduced  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
e.  g.  EamaniiSj  Latinus  (from  Latium\  Sabirms  (without  a  primi- 
tive), and  in  scus  or  cus  {Oscus,  Volscus,  Etruscus,  GraeciMt) ;  in  this 
case  they  are  used  as  perfect  adjectives  to  express  whatever  con- 
cerns and  belongs  to  the  people  {bellum  Latinum,  &c.).  From 
other  national  names,  which  are  pure  substantives,  are  formed 
adjectives  in  icuSj  and  from  the  Greek  (or  such  as  were  adopted 
from  the  Greeks)  also  in  ius,  e.  g.  Italicus,  Oallicus,  Marsicus,  Ara- 
bicus,  Syrius,  Thracius,  Cilicius  {Italus,  Gallus,  Marsits,  Arabs, 
Syrus,  Thrax,  Cilix) .  Of  individuals  however  such  expressions  are 
used  as  miles  Gallus^  &c.>  not  Gallicus,  and  the  poets  use  and  even 
decline  as  adjectives  national  names  in  i^  which  are  otherwise 
substantive,  e.  g.  orae  Italae  (Yirg.),  aper  Marsus,  flumen  Medum 
(Hor.  for  Medicum),  Colcha  venena. 

Obs,  1.  In  the  same  way  we  read  in  the  "poeis  flumen  Bhenum  for 
flumen  Bhenus,     {Mare  Oceanumy  Cues.) 

Obs,  2.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  Gh*cel(  feminine  national  names  and 
adjectives  in  is  and  as  in  the  Latin  poets,  see  under  the  Rules  for  Inflection, 
§.  GO,  Obs.  5.  They  also  employ  the  Greek  fcminines  of  some  national 
names  ending  in  ssa  {Cilissa,  Cressa,  Lihyssa,  Phoenissay  Threissa,  or 
Thressa)  both  as  substantives  and  adjectives,  e.  g.  Cressa  pharetra  (Virg.). 

§.  192.  From  the  names  of  countries  (which  are  regularly  formed  from 
the  national  names  by  the  termination  ia  ;  Italia^  QdlUay  Chraeciay  CUiciay 
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Phrggia)  .iilji'ctiro^  arc  i^oinclinica  ugain  formed  to  flcnotc  wUnt  is  in  tlic 
conatrij  (diit  the  jh'OIiIl')  (ir  comPs  out  of  it,  c.  g.  jireunia  Sieilieimt,  cxer- 
ei'im  UifimiiicH»U  (tlio  Itutiinn  army  in  Sjiuiii).     (,j{fncin»u,  .■iKtalivui.) 

O'.t,  I.  We  iiiiist  ndticc  mime  iianii's  of  coiintrios  in  iam  (tike  names  of  . 
linvii^',  e.g.  Liitium,  SumHiinn ;  with  Kunic  of  Ortek  origin  iu  as  (■^'jy- 
jitan,  JCpirm)- 

Ohg.  2.  I'lioi'c  arc  Revcnil  names  of  iiation.s  from  which  no  names  of 
(-i)niitrie.s  iiro  fiiniu'il,  liiit  tliL'  sniiie  word  \»  wmA  to  di'sigiintr  both,  c.  ^. 
ill  Aei/ik.  Sahliiit,  linilUk  Iinbitarc,  hiemtire ;  in  Jim/Has  ire;  ex  Se- 
tiriiiui  rxercifum  fJiuerr. 


CHAITliR  III. 
Dvnvat'ion  uf  Verhn. 

§.  !!)3.  Viirlts  nrc  dcrivcil  from  substantives,  from  adjectiveSj  and 
frotn  (.tlit-r  verbs. 

!i.  Many  transitive  verbs  nrc  derived  from  suljstantiTCs  simply 
!i_v  iiilixini;  to  tbe  tlicrao  tbc  terminations  of  (lie  first  conjugation. 
These  verbs  signify  to  exorcise  and  employ  on  soractliing  that 
ivbicli  is  denoted  by  tlie  snljstantivc,  c.  g.  frauilan;  hoiiorare,  laU' 
dare,  niunerafu,  turhare,  onerare,  vnhicrare. 

Otis.  1.  Ill  the  formaliiin  of  such  verlw  n  jn'cpnsition  is  sometimes  pre- 
fiseil,  e.  g,  r.raj^eran:  to  heup  up  i'l'jgfr ;  nggerare  is  raiv  and  poet.),  vx- 
slirparr,  Ir)  root  out  (ttirps) ;  see  under  the  itules  for  tlie  composition  of 
words,  §.  ^(Kl.  li.  2. 

Ofm.  3.  In  a  few  instances  intransitive  verbs  arc  formed  by  tliis  mode  of 
deriviition,  e.  g.  labornre,  mHitare,  germiaare,  from  lahor,  viiln,  gcrsieit. 

Olm.  n.  Some  few  such  verbs  arc  formed  after  the  fourth  conjugation, 
e.  ^.Jiiiirf,  rci/iiir.  cus/otlirr,  pitiiire  (Jinis,  testit,  CH»io»,  poena) ;  the  in- 
transitiTO  si-n-ire ;  a  few  in  transitivcs  after  tlic  second,  c.  g.  Jloreo,  fivndeo 

b.  In  the  same  vny  are  formed  from  siibstantiTca  (and  adjec- 
tivi'.s)  a  great  number  of  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation,  mostly 
witb  an  intransitive  signification  (to  be  Hometliing,  behave  like 
snmetliing,  occupy  oneself  vith  Bomething,  &c.),  c.  g.  ancillor,  to 
be  n  maid-servant,  philosophor,  to  be  a  pliilomplier,  pliilosophiae 
[pkiloaophva),  graecor,  to  act  or  live  like  a  Greek  {Graectu),  aqvor, 
to  fetch  water  [agoa),  pucor,  to  fish  {fnaeu),  tuffotior,  to  traffic  (ne- 
ffolia),  laelor,  to  be  joyful  {faetua) ;  far  leia  frequently  with  a  traa- 
^IJve  siguificatiiHi,  c.  g.  interpr^or,  to  inteipiet,  explain,  {itUerpn*, 
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an  interpreter),  osculor,  to  kiss   [osculum^  a  kiss),  furor,  to  steal 
{fur,  a  thief),  &c.     {Partior,  soriior,  from  pars,  sors.) 

Ohs,  The  following  have  peculiar  derivative  terminations,  navlgo  {Jijigo, 
mitigo)^  and  latrocinor  {patrocinor,  vaticinor). 

§.  194.  Transitive  verbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  (mostly  from 
those  of  the  first  and  seeond  declension)  by  adding  the  terminations 
of  the  first  conjugation,  first  with  the  signification,  to  make  a  thing 
what  the  adjective  denotes;  and  then  with  a  signification  often 
modified  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  maiurare,  to  make  ripe,  to  liasten, 
Icvare,  to  make  smooth  {levis),  ditare,  to  enrich  {dives),  honestare, 
to  honour,  proharCy  to  approve,  memorare,  to  make  mention  of  [me- 
mar).  Such  verbs  have  rarely  an  intransitive  signification,  e.g. 
nigrare,  to  be  black,  concordare,  to  be  agreed,  propinqvare,  to  draw 
near;  durare  (trans.),  to  harden,  (intrans.),  to  endure. 

Ohs,  1.  In  forming  such  transitive  verbs  they  are  sometimes  com- 
pounded with  a  preposition,  e.  g.  Jealbare^  to  whiten  (albus),  exhilararc, 
to  cheer  (hilarus),     (Compare  §.  206.  b.  2.) 

Obs.  2.  Some  few  such  verbs  are  formed  after  the  fourth  conjugation, 
e.  g.  lenire,  mollire^  stabilire  {lenis^  mollis^  stahilis),  and  some  in  transit  ivcs, 
c.  g.  superbire,  ferocire  {superbus^fe7*ox  ;  the  deponent  bland  tor  from  blan- 
dus) ;  some  few  intransitives  ai'ter  the  second,  e.  g.  albeo,  to  be  white, 
caneo,  to  be  grey. 

§.  195.  From  verbs  are  derived  new  verbs  with  a  signification 
somewhat  modified  in  the  following  ways  : 

1)  By  the  termination  Uo  {itdre,  1)  are  derived  verbs,  which  de- 
note a  frequent  repetition  of  an  action,  verba  freqventativa,  Tlie 
termination  is  affixed  to  the  theme  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation, 
and  to  the  theme  of  the  supine  of  verbs  of  the  third,  and  those 
of  which  the  supine  is  similarly  formed,  e.  g.  clamito,  rogito,  volito, 
miniior  {minor),  kctito,  dictito,jactito,  cursito,  haesito  {haereo),  visito 
{video)  y  ventito  {venio), 

Obs.  Prom  agOy  qvaero,  nosco  (3),  are  formed  agito,  qvaeritOj  noscito.  as 
from  verbs  of  the  first  conjugatLon.  Latito,  pavito,  pollicitory  from  UUeo, 
paoeOf  poUieeor  (2). 

2)  The  significatioii  of  a  repeated  action  is  also  expressed  by 
simply  afiSxing  the  termination  of  the  first  conjugation  to  the 
theme  of  supines  formed  according  to  the  third,  e.  g.  curso  {citr- 
More),  meno,  adjuio  {adjutum),  tutor  {tutus  from  tueor),  amplexor 
{amplexui  from  amplector),  Uo  {itum).   Most  of  these  verbs  however 

^'denote  not  a  nmple  repetition,  but  a  new  idea  of  an  action,  in 

z2 
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which  ft  repetition  of  the  original  action  is  implied,  c.  g.  dieto, 
dictare,  to  dictate  {dico,  to  say),  nolo,  to  observe  (tujsco,  to  become 
acquainted  witli),  pulso,  to  beat  {pello,  to  thrust),  qvatto,  to  break 
to  pieces  {qvatio,  to  shake),  traclo,  to  handle  {tralto,  to  draw),  saUo, 
to  dance  [talio,  to  leap,  skip),  capto,  to  snatch  at  {capio,  to  lay  hold 
of).  {Canlo,  to  sing,  from  cano,  to  sing  and  play,  gesto,  to  carry, 
from  ffero,  to  carry,  carry  on.) 

Obs.  Hahito,  licilor,  from  habeo,  liceor,  2. 

§.  196.  S)  The  termination  »co  {acere,3)  is  affixed  to  the  theme  (in 
the  second  conjugation  retaining  the  e,  in  the  third  witli  the  con- 
necting vowel  i)  to  form  verba  inchoaiiva,  which  denote  the  begin- 
ning of  an  action  or  condition.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  iu> 
chontives  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation,  and  often 
have  a  preposition  prefixed  at  the  same  time,  e.  g.  tabasco,  to  begin 
to  stagger  {labare),  calesco,  to  grow  warm,  and  incalesco  {caleo), 
exardeaco,  effioresco  [ardeo,  fioreo,  not  exardeo  or  effioreo),  ingenuaco, 
to  sigh  over  [gemo],  obdormiteo,  to  fall  asleep  {dormut). 

Besides  the  inchoatives  derived  from  verbs  many  are  formed  in 
eico  from  adjectives  [inchoaiiva  ttominalia],  e.  g.  maluresco,  nigresco, 
milesco  imatunts,  niger,  mitis) ,-  see  the  Rules  fur  Inflection,  §.  141. 
Integraieo  from  integer,  piierasco  from  puer,  siloescere  firom  tilvOt  to  run 
to  wood  (of  the  vine),  ignetctre  from  igai*,  to  take  fire. 

Oha.  Of  verbs  in  seo  (scor)  without  on  inchoativa  signiGcation,  see 
§.  140  and  142. 

$.  197.  4)  The  termination  Srio  {arire,  4),  affixed  to  the  theme 
of  the  supine,  from  verba  desiderativa,  which  express  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  thing,  e.  g.  esurto,  to  have  a  desire  to  cat,  to  be  hungry, 
enipturio,  to  wish  to  buy,  parturio,  to  be  in  labour.  There  are 
however  only  a  few  sucli  verbs,  and  they  arc  little  used,  except 
esurio  andparlvrio. 

Oht.  LigSrio,  acalurio,  &c.,  aro  not  dcsiderntivep. 

5)  The  termination  illo  {illare,  1],  affixed  to  the  theme,  forma 
some  few  diminutive  verbs,  verba  deminutiva,  e.  g.  cantUlo,  to 
quaver,  from  cano. 

6)  From  some  intransitive  verbs  there  are  formed  by  a  change 
of  the  conjugation,  sometimes  also  by  a  change  in  the  quantity  of 
the  radical  syllable,  transitive  verbs,  wliich  signify  the  effectuating 
of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  intransitive ;  from  ftigvh  to  fly« 

Jaceo,  to  \\ii,pendeo,  to  hang,  weigh  (intrana.),  Uqoto,  to  be  doWi 
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fluid,  come  fuffo  (1),  to  put  to  flight,  jacio,  to  throw,  pendo,  to 
weigh  (by  hanging  up),  liqvo  (1),  to  clarify;  from  cddo,  to  fall, 
s^deo,  to  sit,  come  caedo,  to  fell,  sedo  (1),  to  pacify. 

Obs»  The  signiiieation  is  otherwise  altered  in  sidOf  to  sink,  assido,  to  seat 
oneself,  sedeoy  to  sit,  assHdeo,  to  sit  by.     Sec  also  under  cuhOy  §.119. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Derivation  of  Adverbs, 

§.  198.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives  (numerals),  sub- 
stantives (pronouns),  and  the  nominal  forms  of  verbs  (participles 
and  supines),  rarely  from  other  adverbs  or  prepositions. 

Adverbs,  which  express  a  way  or  manner,  are  derived  from  ad- 
jectives, by  the  terminations  e  (o),  and  ter, 

a.  The  termination  e  is  affixed  to  the  theme  of  adjectives  and 
participles  used  adjectively  (perf.),  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
clension^ e.  g.  probe,  modeste^  libere,  aegre  {aegery  aegri),  docte, 
ornate. 

Obs,  1.  From  bonus  is  formed  ben^  (of  the  ^  see  §.  19.  2),  from  validus, 
valde, 

Obs,  2.  From  some  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  second  declension 
there  are  formed  adverbs  in  d  (abl.),  as  tutd,  crebro^  neeessario,  consuUo, 
From  certus  are  formed  both  certo  and  certe^  which  are  generally  used 
alike :  certe  scio  and  certo  comperi  (for  certain) ;  eerie  eveniety  it  certainly 
will  happen,  and  nihil  ita  exspectare  qvtui  certo  futurum  ;  but  in  the  sig- 
nification at  least  we  always  find  certe^, 

b.  The  termination  ier  is  affixed  to  the  theme  of  adjectives  and 
participles  of  the  third  declension  (with  the  connecting  vowel  t), 
e.  g.  graviter,  acriter  {acer,  acris),feliciter  {audacter  is  preferred  to 
audaciter) ;  but  if  the  theme  ends  in  /,  one  /  is  omitted,  e.  g.  sapi^ 
enter  (instead  of  sapient-ter),  amanter,  solerter. 

Obs,  1 .  From  %ilarus  and  hilaris  are  formed  hilare  and  hilariter,  from 
opulens  and  opulentus  opulenter, 

Obs,  2.  From  some  adjectives  in  us  there  is  formed  besides  the  adverb 
in  e  another  in  ter^  e.  g.  humane  and  humaniter,Jirme  wnAJirmiter  ;  cspc- 

^  The  others  in  o  which  are  nied  in  good  writers  are  arcano,  cito^  eontinuof  fatso,  for- 
iuUo,  gratmito,  liqvido,  mantfetto,  perpeiuOf  preeario,  raro  {rare,  thinly,  far  apart),  secreto, 
sedmU,  terio,  Mtro,  auspieato,  direclo,  feMtinaio,  necopinato,  impromso,  tnerito,  (according  to 
one's  deserts)  and  immerito,  optiio,  tortito  (according  to  lot)  ;  further,  prmo,seaindo,  &c. 
See  f.  199.  06a.  2. 
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cially  from  thoso  ia  hntui,  c.  g.  lueutente  and  tucutenler.     (Always  vio- 
lenter,  usually  gnavHer.) 

Ohg.  3.  From  diJUcilU,  alius,  oad  wqvam  arc  formed  difftcuUer,  al'tter, 
negvi/er.  From  hretis  is  formed  brei-iter,  briefly,  and  breoi,  shortly,  in  B 
short  time  ;  fromproelioit  jiroclivi  {proclive),  downwards. 

c.  From  some  adjectives  uo  proper  adverb  is  formed,  but  the 
neuter  (accus.)  serves  as  an  adverb.  Tliis  is  tlie  case  ycitli  facile 
(but  diffiadter),  recens  (lately),  sublime  (on  high),  mullum,  plunmmn, 
paullum,  nimium  (but  more  often  nimis),  tantum,  gvanium,  celentm, 
plerumqve,  potitsimum. 

Ob».  {Commodum,  opportunely,  commode,  properly,  suitably).  On  the 
use  of  neuter  adjectives  for  adverbs  by  the  poets,  aco  Syntax,  §.  302. 

§.  199.  From  the  cardinal  numbers  are  formed  adverbs,  whicli, 
viih  the  exception  of  the  four  first,  end  in  tea ;  e,  o,  em,  im,  into, 
urn  and  i  being  dropped  before  the  termination.  These  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

gemel,  once  (with  a  distinct  root    texiet  deciea  or  sedeeiet 
from  unui)  ifptiei  deciea 

his,  twice  (from  duo,  by  a  change     duodeeiciet  or  octiee  dede* 
in  the  pronuncintioii)  '  undcolciei  or  novies  dtciea 

ier  ciciet 

qvatcr  temel  el  viciet  or  viciea  lemel*  {oi- 

gvinqeies  (older  form  qvinqricttg)         eie»  et  temel) 

sfjeieg  {sexieiu,  kc.)  hit  et  viinet,  or  ricies  bis  (vieies  et 

aepties  bis,  &c.) 

ociiet  tricies 

novies  ^adragies,  &c. 

deeies  centiea 

undecies  centlet  tricies  or  cetilics  el  Iricics 

duodecics  duccnlies,  &C. 

ierdeeiea  or  Iredecies  millirs  {hie  miUies,  deeies  miUies. 

qvalerdfries  or  qvaifuordeeies  cenlies  millies,  kc.) 

qvinqviesdecies  or  qvindeeirs 

Obs.  1.  To  these  adverbs  correspond  the  pronominal  adverbs  toties,  so 
often,  qvotiea,  how  often  ?     (Sec  §.  201 .  4.) 

OS*.  2.  From  the  ordinals  arc  formed  adverbs  in  urn  nnd  o,  which  arc 
employed  to  signify,  for  viieh  time,  e.  g.  tertium  consul,  eonsid  for  the 
third  time  qtartum  consul  (eo  anno  leetisternium,  qvtnto  post  conditam 
vrbem,  hililum  est,  Liv.  \in.  25),  or  in  enumerations,  primum.  in  the 
first  place,  terliiim,  thirdly.  For  the  frtt  time,  first,  is  generally  cx- 
*  [.So  hrllvm,  from  dmllam,  btnM  from  dmm,  &c.] 
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pressed  by  primum :  primo  usually  signifies  in  the  leginning  {from  the 
leginning).  For  the  second  timeia  expressed  by  iterum ;  secundum  is 
not  used ;  secundo^  secondly,  for  which  however  the  Latins  more  fre- 
quently say  deinde,  turn.  For  the  remaining  numbers  the  forms  in  um 
are  the  most  usual,  particularly  in  the  signification  of  a  certain  number 
of  times.  For  the  last  time  is  expressed  by  ultimum  (postremum,  extre- 
mum)  ;  now  or  then  for  the  last  time,  hoc  ultimum^  illud  ultimum, 

§.  200.  a.  Some  adverbs  are  derived  from  substantives  with  the 
termination  ttus,  to  denote  a  proceeding  from  something,  c.  g.  coe^ 
liius,  from  heaven, /t^m/i/u^,  radicitus.  The  following  are  formed 
in  the  same  way  from  adjectives ;  antiqvitus,  from  times  of  yore, 
divinituSy  by  divine  providence  or  suggestion,  humanitus,  humanly, 
after  the  manner  of  men. 

0.  By  atim  (as  if  from  supines  of  the  first  conjugation)  adverbs 
are  derived  from  substantives  and  adjectives,  denoting  in  this  or 
that  way,  e.  g.  catervatim,  gregatim,  gradaiint,  vicatim  (by  streets, 
from  street  to  street),  singulatim,  severally,  privatim,  as  a  private 
individual. 

Obs,  The  following  are  formed  without  a  ;  tributim,  by  tribes,  virltimy 
man  by  maxi,furtim  {fur),  uhertim  (uber), 

c.  By  the  termination  im  adverbs  arc  derived  from  the  supine, 
which  denote  the  way  and  manner  of  a  thing,  e.  g.  caesim,  punctim^ 
by  striking,  by  stabbing,  carptim,  partially,  separaiim,  separately, 
passim,  here  and  there  (scattered  and  without  order,  pando), 
{Mardicus,  with  the  teeth,  from  mordeo,  is  formed  quite  irregularly.) 

§.201.  From  the  pronouns  are  formed  adverbs,  which  denote 
place,  time,  degree,  number,  manner,  and  cause,  with  the  same  kind 
of  reference  as  is  expressed  by  the  several  pronouns.  For  each  idea 
(of  place,  time,  &c.)  there  are  formed  adverbs  corresponding  with 
each  other  (correlatives)  according  to  the  different  classes  of  pro- 
nouns, demonstrative,  relative  and  interrogative,  indefinite  relative, 
and  indefinite.  The  relative  adverbs  connect  the  sentence  to  which 
they  belong  with  another,  and  are  conjunctions ;  the  adverbs  of 
place  are  dififerent  according  as  they  signify  remaining  in  a  place 
or  motion  to  a  place,  away  from  a  place,  or  on  a  certain  road ; 

1)  Adverbs  of  place : 

a.  (in  a  place)  Demonstr.  iln,  there  (7<ic,  hero,  istic,  there,  by  you,  illic, 
there,  ibidem,  exactly  there,  alibi,  elsewhere)  ;  relative  and  interrogative, 
ubi  (there)  where ;  where  ?  indefinite  relative  ubicunqve,  ubiubi,  wherever ; 
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indefinite,  alieubif  utpiaia,  ugqvam,  aayyihere  (niuqvain,  nowhere,  ulrvbU 
qee,  iu  both  pincea)  ;  indef.  luuTere.,  uhlvii,  ubiqye,  ubilibet,  in  any  pliice 

you  will,  everywhere. 

b.  (to  a  place)  Demonstr.  eo,  thither  (hue,  ulue,and  u/o,  illuc  and  illo, 
eodem,  alio) ;  relative  and  interrogative,  qvo  {ulro,  of  two) ;  indi;finito  re- 
Jativo,  gi-ocuriji-e,  ^soqvo  ;  indefinite,  alii^vo,  usqsam  (iiutgvam,  utrDgve); 
indefinite  univerBal,  qcovU,  qvolibet. 

c.  (from  a  place)  Demonstr.  inile,  thence  (it'nc,  itline,  ilUne,  indfdem, 
aliunde);  relative  and  intern^.,  wnrfe;  indeC  relative,  Bn./ft«njw  (rarely 
vndeuttde)  ;  mAcfaiiic,  alieunde  {»itHngve) ;  indefinite  universal,  wtiffjiw, 
undelihet. 

d.  (on  the  road)  Demonstr.  en,  on  that  road  (Jtac,  tslae,  ilia  and  illao, 
eddem,  alia)  ;  relative  and  interrogative,  qvd;  indcfinito  relative  gvacun- 
qee  {qvaqca)  i  indefinite,  ali'^ra,'  indefinite  miiversal,  ^cucm,  fvaUiel. 

2)  Adverbs  of  time  :  Demonstr,  liim,  then  (tunc)  ;  iuterTogative,  qvan- 
do,  wlicn  !  (ecqvando,  whether  ever  ?)  ;  relative,  qeum,  when,  as  i  inde- 
finite relative,  qvandocuttqve,  qvandOqve,  whenever ;  indefinite,  aliqvanito, 
onee  {qvaiidoqve,  rarely  qvandocunqve),  unqvam,  ever  (iiunjrapi,  ncvrr). 

Oil.  1.  In  place  of  the  indefinite  pronominal  adverbs  derived  from  ali- 
qvit  (alicubi,  &c.)  shorter  forms  derived  from  qvit  are  used  after  the  con. 
junctions  ne,  num.  si,  and  niii,  which  arc  the  same  aa  the  longer  forms 
with  the  removal  of  ali,  e.  g.  necuhi,  that  nowhere,  neqvo,  nceunde,  ne  qva, 
ne  qvando. 

Oha.  2.  Uhicunqve,  qvoeunqce,  undeeunqve  (unJeunde),  rarely  occur 
wiibout  a  relative  siguiKcation  as  indefinite  words  expressing  universality. 

3)  Adverbs  of  degree :  Demonstr.  (am,  so  (so  very)  ;  relative  and  in- 
terrogative, qvam  (so — )  as,  how —  ?  indefinite  relative,  qeampit,  ^vam- 
libel,  how  much  soever. 

4)  Adverbs  of  number:  Demonstr.  jfi/i««.  so  often ;  relative  and  inter- 
rogative, ^do/im  (so  often)  as,  how  often?  indedahc  Telativc,  qvoli^Kutiqfe, 
how  often  soever  ;  indefinite,  aliqi.'Otiet,  sometimes. 

5)  Adverbs  which  express  way  and  manner:  Demonstr.  ila,  lie,  bo,  in 
this  way  (corresponding  to  is  and  hie) ;  relative  and  interrogative,  at  (so) 
as,  how?  (^qvi,  liow?)  ;  indef.  rt-1.,  tttcunqve.  (Iu  later  wTiters  qealiler, 
rarely  lalHer.) 

G)  Adverbs  of  the  cause  :  Demonstr.  ro,  therefore  ;  relative,  £fOi2,  i^m, 
because;   interrogative,  car,  wherefore? 

From  those  adverbs  others  are  again  formed  by  composition,  e.  g,  eate- 
nus,  qcatenus,  &e.     (Sec  §.  202.  Oba.) 
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§.  202.  Some  adverbs  are  yet  to  be  noticed,  which  denote  relations  of 
locality : 

a.  In  0  (as  in  eo,  qvo,  &c.)  from  prepositions  (or  adverbs),  to  express 
motion  to  a  place ;  citro^  ultra  (to  that  side  ;  then,  of  his  own  accord,  into 
the  bargain),  intra,  porra  (forwards,  further,  from  pra)^  retra  {re), 

b.  In  arsum^  orsus,  aversum,  aversus  (from  versus),  to  denote  a  direction 
to  one  side,  from  pronouns  and  prepositions ;  harsum,  qvorsum,  aliorsum,  ali- 
qvaversum,  qvaqvover8us,prarsum,  forwards  {prarsus,  completely,  through- 
out), r^^ror«iM»,(rwr*ww,  rwr«f/*,  again),  introrsum,  sursum  (from  sub),  dear- 
sum,  searsum,  {Dextrorsutn,  sinistrarsum.)  (The  following  are  mutually 
opposed ;  extrinsecus,  from  without,  intrinsecus,  from  within.) 

c.  fariam,  in — ^places,  in — parts,  from  numerab;  hifariam,  quadrifariam 
{multifariam). 

'  Obs.  Some  of  the  remaining  derivative  adverbs  are  substantives  in  a 
certain  case  (sometimes  in  an  obsolete  form),  used  with  a  particular 
meaning,  e.  g.  partim  (old  accusative  from  pars),  forte  {fors),  temperi, 
vesperi,  nactu  {nox  ;  interdiu,  by  day),  mane,  f oris  {esse,  out  of  the  house, 
from  homxi),  foras  {ire,  out  of  doors).  Others  arc  compounds  of  a  case 
and  a  governing  word,  e.  g.  hactenus,  qvemadmodum  (intered,  praetered, 
praptered,  anted,  pasted,  with  an  unusual  construction).  In  nudiusteriius, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  nudiusqvartus,  nudiusqvintus,  &c.,  words  gram- 
matically connected  are  fused  into  one  by  the  pronunciation  (nunc  dies 
tertius,  qvartus,  &c.,  viz.  est), 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Formation  of  new  words  by  Composition, 

§.  203.  By  Composition  two  words  are  forraed  into  a  new  com- 
pound word  [verbum  compositum,  as  opposed  to  verbum  simplex),  the 
signification  of  which  is  made  up  of  those  of  the  two  compounded 
words  (the  members  of  the  compound)  in  combination. 

If  two  words  are  used  in  a  definite  succession  to  denote  a  single 
idea,  but  are  yet  syntactically  combined  as  separate  words  with  a 
distinct  grammatical  form,  the  composition  is  termed  spurious. 
Such  compounds  are  formed  from  a  substantive  and  adjective, 
which  are  both  declined,  e.  g.  respublica,  the  state,  jusjurandum,  au 
oath  (§.53),  or  from  a  genitive  and  a  governing  word,  e.  g.  sena- 
tusconsultum,  verisimilis.  The  words  thus  connected  may  occa- 
sionally be  separated,  especially  by  qve  and  ve;  resgve  pubiica, 
senatusve  consulta  (res  vera  publico), 

Ohs,  Even  in  genuine  compounds  of  a  verb  (or  participle)   with  a 

A  a 
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preposition  or  the  negative  //?,  tlic  older  poets  oecnsionally  separate  the 
l)articlc  from  the  verb  by  qve^  e.  g.  inqve  ligatits  for  iUigattisque^  bound  up 
(^Virg.)  ;  inqve  sahUatus  for  insalutatusqve^  ungrected  (Virg.) ;  so  also 
Jiactenus,  eatenus,  qvadamtenuSy  by  a  word  intei-posed,  e.  g.  qvachm  prodire 
icnus  (Ilor.).  In  prose  this  separation  (JmesisY  is  sometimes  used  with 
the  intensive  |?er,  e.  g.  per  mihi  mirum  visum  est ;  pergratum  perqve  ju- 
cunJum,  with  an  unaccented  word  in  the  middle.  (On  qvicunqve,  qvilibetp 
see  §.  87,  Ohs.  2). 

§.  204.  The  first  part  of  the  compound  may  be  a  noun  (substan- 
tive, adjective,  or  numeral),  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  one  of 
those  particles  which  occur  only  in  composition  as  prefixes.  Tliesc 
are  the  following :  amby  round  (round  about),  dis,  on  different  sides 
(from  each  other,  in  two),  re  (red),  back  (again),  «e,  on  one  side, 
which  denote  the  local  relations  of  the  action,  and  are  commonly 
named  praeposiiiones  inseparabiles  (e.  g.  ambedere,  to  eat  round 
about,  discerjjere,  to  tear  in  pieces,  recedere,  to  retreat,  secedere,  to 
go  aside),  and  the  negative  particle  in  (in-,  un-).  Some  verbs, 
mostly  intransitive,  are  found  as  the  first  member  of  a  compound, 
"with  facere  (e.  g.  calefacio). 

Ohs,  1.  Ami)  is  altered  into  am  in  amplector,  amputo,  into  an  before  e 
(q),  e.  g.  anceps,  anqviro.     (Anfractus^  anhtlo,) 

Dis  remains  unaltered  before  c  (q),  p,  t  {discedo,  disqviro,  disputo,  diS' 
iraho)^  and  before  *  with  a  vowel  following  {dissolvo) ;  before/*  the  *  is 
assimilated  {dijfero^  diffringo)  ;  before  the  other  consonants  it  is  changed 
to  di  {dido,  digero,  dimitto,  dinumero,  diripio,  discindo^  disto^  divello  ;  but 
disjicioj  properly  dislcio ;  dijungo,  and  sometimes  disjungo) ;  this  di  is 
long,  but  in  dirimo  from  di^emo  the  preposition  is  short.  (Otherwise  dis 
is  not  used  before  vowels.) 

Se  before  vowels  becomes  red  {red^irguo,  redeo,  redigo,  redoJeOj  redundoj 
redJnbeo).  (So  also  sr.ditio  from  se  and  eo;  in  no  other  instance  is  «^used 
before  a  vowel.)  He  is  short,  but  (in  verse)  is  lengthened  in  recido,  re- 
ligio,  reliqviae  (rarely  in  reduco).  In  the  perfect  of  reperio,  repello,  rc' 
firoy  and  reiundo,  the  first  consonant  of  the  verb  was  pronounced  (and  in 
older  times  also  written)  as  double ;  reppcri,  reppuli,  rettuli,  rettudi 
(from  the  reduplicated  |9^?/Z/,  Sec). 

Obs.  2.  The  negative  in  is  only  compounded  with  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs, and  with  some  few  participles,  which  have  assumed  altogether  the 
character  of  adjectives,  c.  g.  incultuSy  uncultivated,  indoctus,  unlearned,  and 
with  substantives,  in  order  to  form  negative  adjectives  or  substantives, 
c.  g.  in/ormisy  shapeless,  ugly,  from  forma,  infamis  {fama)y  injuria,  injury, 

*  TmesiSf  a  cutting,  from  rifiuu,  to  cut. 
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ftomjus.  It  is  modified  before  consonants  like  the  preposition  tji,  (Some 
compounds  of  participles  with  the  negative  in  must  be  carefully  distin- 
giiished  from  the  participles  which  resemble  them  from  verbs  compounded 
with  the  preposition  iw,  e.  g.  infectus,  undone  (mand^^^t^),  and  infectuSy 
dyed  (infimo),  indictus^  not  said,  and  indictuSy  ordered,  imposed  (indico). 
In  good  style  however  the  negative  compound  of  the  participle  is  rarely 
used,  when  the  verb  is  found  compounded  with  t«,  so  that  e.  g.  immixtus 
signifies  only  mixed  (immisceo),  inJractuSy  broken  {infringo),  but  unmixed^ 
unbroken^  are  expressed  by  non  mixtus,  nonfractus,) 

Ohs,  3.  Ve  (of  rare  occurrence)  has  also  a  negative  signification  in  ve- 
corSy  vegrandis,  vesanus.  In  some  compounds  ne  i(^Mc)  ii  made  use  of, 
e.  g.  n^qveoy  n^fas  (n^copin^ttns,  nMgotium)  ^ 

Ohs,  4.  It  is  only  in  composition  that  we  find  sesqvi,  one  and  a  half, 
e.  g.  sesqvipes  (whence  sesqvipedalis).  Semi,  from  semis  (gen.  seviissii)  is 
used  in  compounds  to  denote  half. 

§.  205.  a.  If  the  first  member  be  a  nouD^  the  second  is  affixed 
to  its  theme  (omitting  the  terminations  of  inflection^  and  a  and  u 
in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  declension).  If  the  second  member 
begins  with  a  consonant,  the  connecting  vowel  i  is  often  inserted, 
e.  g.  causidicusy  magnanimus,  comiger,  aedificOy  lucifuga,  {Nau- 
fragtis  with  a  diphthong  from  navis,  frango.) 

Ohs,  1.  In  some  words  however  the  connecting  vowel  is  not  employed, 
e.  g.  puerpera  {puer,  pario),  muscipula  {muSy  capio).  Hence  the  final  con- 
sonant of  the  first  member  has  been  dropped  in  the  pronunciation  of  some 
words,  c.  g.  lapicida  (U^is,  lapid-is,  and  caedo),  homicida  {homin-is). 
(ppifex  from  opuSy  facto). 

Ohs.  2,  The  connecting  vowel  o  (w)  is  rare ;  AhenoharhuSy  brazenbcard, 
Trojugena. 

Ohs.  3.  For  the  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  the  theme  of  the  ad- 
jectives is  used,  except  bene  and  male  {svamloqvuSy  but  beneficus). 

b.  When  the  first  member  of  a  compound  is  a  preposition  or  the 
negative  in,  the  vowels,  a,  e,  ae  in  the  radical  syllable  of  the  first 
member  are  frequently,  but  not  always,  modified  according  to 
§.5  c;  see  the  examples  in  Chapters  17,  18,  19,  20;  inlmicus 
{amicus),  inermus  {arma),  {A  is  altered  to  u  before  /,  c.  g.  calco, 
inculco.) 

Ohs.  Exceptions,  like  permdneo,  contr&ho^  perfrhnOy  inhaereo,  may  be 
seen  elsewhere ;  conedvus. 

'  Nc  is  short  in  neqveo  and  nefat  and  the  words  allied  to  it  (ne/arius,  ne/andust  nefastus, 
long  in  other  words  {neqvam,  neqvitia,  neqvaqpam,  neqvicqvam,  pedum.)     Nfc  is  short. 

Aa2 
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c.  Tlie  aame  occurs  {with  a  and  ae)  when  the  first  member  is  a 
substantive ;  lubicen  {cano),  opijex  {facto),  siiliicidium  {stilla,  cado\ 
lapicida.     (Also  triennium,  &c.) 

d.  Ths  coiupouiiil  woril  generally  rcLaius  tlie  gramiuatical  fbna 
of  the  last  member,  if  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words,  e.  g. 
iiUer'Tcx,  dU-similis,  per-ficio.  Yet  substantives  and  verbs  some- 
times vary,  see  f. 

e.  If  the  compound  word  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  words 
from  the  last  member,  a  suitable  grammatical  form  is  given  to  the 
theme  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  maledicua  from  male  aud  dico,  opifex  from 
opus  and  facio  [fac),  with  the  nomiuativo  termination  s. 

Oht.  Sometimes  however  the  termination  of  a  eubstantivc  is  suitable  (o 
the  adjective  compoundi-d  irom  it,  as  crauipettiom  crattut  aadpes;  dia- 
eoJor  firom  dis  and  color. 

f.  Sometimes  a  particular  derivative  termination  is  affixed,  cor- 
responding to  the  signification  of  the  new  word,  so  that  it  ia 
formed  at  once  by  composition  aud  derivation,  e.  g.  exardeseo  from 
ex  and  ardco,  with  the  inchoative  form,  lati/andium  from  lalus  aud 
fundus,  Transalpinus  from  trans  Alpea, 

§.  206.  The  oorapound  words  may  bo  referred  to  various  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  compound  signification  is  deduced 
&om  those  of  the  simple  words.     These  are  : 

a.  Compoeila  Jeterminaliva,  in  which  the  firstworddciincsthcmcaning 
of  tlie  last  more  exactly  after  the  manner  of  on  adjective  or  adverb.  In 
this  way  prepositions,  prefixes,  and  adjectives  are  set  before  substantives, 
as  cognomen,  interrex,  dcdeeat,  hijuriat  ncfas,  vivlt'adix  (setnUiora) ;  more 
frequently  prepositions,  prefixes,  and  adverbs  are  put  before  adjeetives  or 
verbal  themes,  in  order  to  form  adjectives,  e.  g.  pcrmtigniis,  lubahanrdui, 
luhruifiCKS  (somewhat,  rather  absurd,  clownish),  conaimilU,  tereentum, 
lenffciis,  altiaSnm,  recurvua.  infamii.  {Exinde,  detupcr.)  A  great  cla&* 
of  verbs  in  particular  is  thus  compounded  with  prepositions  (also  with 
amb,  tlii,  re  te);  see  Chapters  17,  18,  19,  20  ;  rarely  with  adverbs  {male- 
dico,  satUfacio).  {Subirascor,  subvcreor,  to  become  a  little  angry,  to  be  a 
little  afraid). 

Obs.  1.  The  composition  of  a  verb  already  compounded  with  a  new  pre- 
position (by  which  a  tocnb.  decompoiilum  is  formed)  is  not  common  ia 
Latin,  except  with  gaper,  e.  g.  tuperimpendo.  {Recondo,  ahscondo,  aatvrtjo, 
eonturffo,  dcperdo,  dispereo,  recognoaeo,  fXazc  condo,aHrgo,pcrdo,pereo,  and 
cognotco  arc  considered  as  simple  verbs  ;  rcpercufio.  rcpromitto,  auhinvidto, 
to  envy  a  little.     A  few  others  are  found  in  inferior  writers.) 

Obt.  2.  Some  substantives  of  this  class  aasumu  the  termination  turn,  and 
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denote  a  collection,  a  part,  e.  g.  lalifundium  (laUjfundi),  cavaedium^  trieti^ 
nium  {hiduum,  triduum^  qvatriduum  from  dies).  From  sexviri  {semri\  the 
sixmen  (as  a  college),  and  similar  words,  is  deduced  the  singular  sexvir, 
&c.,  of  a  member  of  such  a  fraternity.  {JDuurmnr^  triumvir y  plur.  duoviri^ 
tresviri,  and  duumviri,  triumviri.) 

b.  Composita  constructa,  in  which  one  member  is  considered  as  gram- 
matically governed  by  the  other  :  they  are  divided  again  into  two  classes. 

1)  The  first  member  is  a  substantive  or  a  word  put  for  a  substantive, 
which  may  generally  be  conceived  as  an  accusative  (object),  sometimes  as 
an  ablative,  governed  by  the  second  member,  which  is  a  verb.  In  this 
way  are  formed  especially  substantives,  mostly  personal  names  (without 
an  ending  affixed  or  with  the  nominative  termination  s,  or  in  a,  us),  c.  g. 
signifer  {signumfero),  agricola^  opifex^  causidicus,  nugigerulus  {nugas  gero, 
with  the  diminutive  termination),  tutHcen  {tuba  cano\  tibicen  (for  tlbiicen), 

JuTumbulus  [infune  amhulo),  also  neuters  in  ium,  naufragium,  and  some 
adjectives,  e.  g.  magnijicus,  with  others  in  ficus,  letifer^  and  verbs,  e.  g. 
helligero,  animitdverto,  tergiversor  (with  a  frequentative  form  and  as  a  de- 
ponent), ampliJicOy  aedificOy  gratificor,  irom  facto. 

Ohs,  1.  In  stillicidium^  galUcinium,  the  first  member  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  genitive  governed  by  the  notion  of  the  verb  (stillarum  casus), 

Ohs.  2.  Compounds  are  formed  in  a  similar  way  from  an  intransitive 
verbal  theme  and  facio^  e.  g.  calefacioy  to  cause  to  be  warm  (caleo),  to 
warm,  tremefacio,  expergefacio,  to  awake  (trans.),  assvefacio,  to  accustom 
to  a  things.  (CondocefaciOy  cammonrfacio,  perterrefacio,  from  transitive 
verbs,  only  express  the  agency  more  emphatically.) 

2)  The  first  member  is  a  preposition,  the  second  a  substantive  or  a  word 
put  for  a  substantive,  which  is  to  be  conceived  as  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition. Thus  are  formed,  1.  adjectives,  e.  g.  interctis  {aqva),  particularly 
by  adding  the  terminations  anus,  inus,  aneus,  e.  g.  antesignanus,  Transpa^ 
danus,  suburhanus,  Transtiberinus,  drcumforaneus  ;  2.  verbs  of  the  first, 
more  rarely,  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  which  denote,  to  bring  into  the 
given  relation,  e.  g.  segregare  (to  bring  away  from  the^&r),  insinuare  {in 
sinum),  irretire  {in  rete)y  erudire  (to  bring  out  of  rudeness).  The  verbs 
however  which  are  so  formed  with  ex,  often  denote  only,  to  make  into 
something,  e.  g.  efjeminare,  explanare,  efferare,  the  ex  being  added  in  a 
determinative  signification  in  deriving  the  verb  firom  a  substantive  or  ad- 
jective (§.  193.  Obs.  1,  §.  194.  Ohs.  1). 

c.  Con^osita  possessiva,  which  are  adjectives  compounded  of  an  adjec- 
tive (numeral,  paxticiple),  a  substantive,  or  a  preposition,  for  their  first 

f  For  the  take  of  the  versification  the  poets, sometimes  have  tepe/acio,  liqvefit,  &c.,  in- 
stead of  itf^acio,  iiqvil/li,  &c. 
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member,  and  a  substantive  for  tbeir  second,  and  denote  in  wbat  way  a 
subject  ha8  the  notion  of  tbe  last  word ;  e.  g.  crassipea  (one  that  has  thick 
feet,  thickfoot,  thickfootcd),  qvadripea,  alipes  (wingfooted),  trimestrit 
(three-monthly,  what  h€U  three  months),  concolor  (of  a  like  colour),  am-' 
cars,  affinis  (that  which  has  its  boundary  on  something)  ; — decolor  (that 
which  has  no  colour,  colourless),  exsora  (for  which  there  is  no  lot),  eX' 
pers,  enervis,  informis  (which  is  without  form,  shapeless,  ugly),  inenmUj 
unarmed.  ^ 

Obs.  1.  If  the  substantive  belongs  to  the  third  declension,  adjectives  of 
one  termination  are  formed  {concors,  excora,  &c.,  with  a  nominative  termi- 
nation ;  bimaris,  of  two  terminations) :  from  substantives  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  are  formed  adjectives  in  u#,  as  bifureuSf  but  frequently 
also  in  w,  if  the  preceding  syllable  be  long  by  position ;  elingvia^  enervit^ 
(bicomis).     In  some  the  termination  is  variable,  see  §.  59.  Oba,  8. 

Obs,  2.  In  the  numerals  in  deeim  the  two  members  are  added. 
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Rules  for  the  Comtructian  of  Words. 

§.207.  Syntax  teaches  how  words  are  combined  into  a  con- 
nected discourse.  The  inflections  of  words  are  applied,  partly  to 
shew  their  mutual  relations  and  connection  in  a  proposition  (First 
part  of  the  Syntax),  partly  to  define  relations  common  to  the  whole 
proposition,  viz.  the  mode  of  the  assertion,  and  the  time  of  the  fact 
asserted  (Second  part).  Besides  the  inflections,  the  succession  and 
order  of  the  words  and  propositions  also  serve  to  give  precision  to 
the  discourse  (Third  part.) 

Obs,  In  Latin,  as  in  other  languages,  a  departure  is  sometimes  made 
from  the  regular  construction,  in  consequence  of  attention  being  paid 
rather  to  the  sense  than  to  the  words  actually  used,  and  their  grammatical 
form  {eonatructio  ad  aentetUiam^  ayneaim).  Sometimes  too  a  convenient 
rather  than  a  strictly  accurate  way  of  expression  is  aimed  at.  The  irre- 
gularities hence  arisingi  which  in  some  cases  have  become  established  by 
use,  may  generally  be  reduced  to  three  kinds,  either  to  an  abbreviated 
form  of  expression  (ellipsis),  where  something  is  omitted  which  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  (or  reader)  must  supply,  or  to  a  superfluous  expression 
{pleanasmusyy  or  to  attraction  (attractio),  where  the  form  of  one  word  is 
determined  by  another,  though  not  standing  in  exactly  the  same  relation. 
Such  peculiarities  of  expression  are  sometimes  termed  figiu*es  of  speech, 
figwrae  orationis  {fyurae  syntactieae^  to  distinguish  them  from  rhetorical 
figures  of  speech,  which  do  not  aflect  its  ^ammatical  form.) 

^  The  Greek  word  o^a|ir  denotes  a  joining  or  arranging  together. 
'  "EAAffuf^if,  deficiency,  vAcoroo'ft^f,  redundancy. 


PAKT  THE  FIRST. 
Of  Ihe  Cmnlination  of  Words  in  a  Proposition. 


CHAPTER  L 

Of  the  Parts  of  a  Proposition.     Of  the  agreement  of  the  Subject  and 

Predicate,  the  Substantive  and  Adjective. 

§.  208.  a.  Discourse  consists  of  propositions.  A  proposition  is 
a  combination  of  words^  which  asserts  (or  requires)  something  (an 
action^  condition,  or  quality)  of  another.  A  complete  proposition 
consists  of  two  principal  parts^  the  stibject,  or  that  of  which  some* 
thing  is  asserted^  and  the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  asserted  of  the 
subject^.  Since  in  Latin  it  is  in  some  cases  unnecessary  to  desig- 
nate the  subject  expressly  by  a  word  of  its  own,  the  proposition 
may  sometimes  consist  of  a  single  word,  e.  g.  eo,  I  go. 

Ohs,  1.  It  may  be  asserted  that  an  action  takes  place,  without  referring 
it  to  a  definite  subject  (impersonally)  ;  see  §.218. 

01)8.  2.  Sometimes  a  proposition  is  not  fully  stated,  because  the  words, 
which  are  not  expressed,  may  easily  be  supplied  {understood)  from  the 
context,  as,  for  example,  in  answers. 

b.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  denoted  by  a  substantive  (or 
several  substantives  combined),  or  another  word  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, viz.  either  a  pronoun,  e,  g.  ego,  or  an  adjective,  which  names 
persons  or  things  according  to  some  particular  quality,  e.  g.  boni, 
the  good,  bona,  good  things,  what  is  good,  or  by  the  infinitive  of  a 
verb,  e.  g.  vinci  iurpe  est,  or  by  any  word  whatever,  which  is  only 
used  to  denote  its  own  sound  and  form,  e.  g.  vides  Jiabet  duas  sylla^ 
has,  (the  word)  vides  has  two  syllables. 

Ohs.  1.  Something  may  also  be  asserted  of  tlie  contents  of  a  whole  pro- 
position, and  it  may  therefore  stana  for  the  subjqct  (having  its  predicate  in 
the  neuter  gender),  e.  g.  qvod  domum  emisti,  gratum  mihi  est. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  subject  be  a  personal  pronoun,  it  is  usually  omitted,  being 

^  Subjertum  (tubjicio),  properly  what  is  laid  underneath,  the  foundation  (the  subject 
of  the  discourse) ;  praedieaium  from  praedicare^  to  assert. 
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known  from  the  termination  of  the  verb,  e.  g.  curro,  curris  ;  in  the  same 
way  iff,  as  the  subject,  is  often  omitted.     (See  §.321,  482,  and  484  a.") 

Ohs,  3.  In  the  imperative  proposition  in  the  second  person  the  predicate 
is  not  combined  with  the  subject,  but  is  addressed  to  the  subject,  the  name 
of  which  may  be  added  in  the  vocative. 

§.  209.  a.  The  predicate  consists  either  of  a  verb  (whether  active  or 
passive),  which  by  itself  denotes  a  definite  action,  condition,  or  cha- 
racter, e.  g.  arbor  crescit,  arbor  viret,  arbor  caeditur  (simple  predi- 
cate), or  of  a  verb  which  is  not  self-subsistent  (which  does  not  in 
itself  denote  a  definite  action),  with  an  adjective  (participle)  or 
substantive  annexed  as  a  predicative  noun,  by  which  the  subject  is 
defined  and  described,  e.  g.  nrbs  est  splendida ;  dens  est  auctor 
mundi  (resolved  predicate). 

Ohs,  1.  The  notion  of  a  certain  substantive  or  adjective  as  a  predicative 
noun  may  sometimes  be  conveyed  by  a  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun 
in  the  neuter,  e.  g.  Nee  tamen  iUe  erat  sapiens,  qvis  enim  hocfuit  ?  (Cic. 
Fin.  rV.  24.)  Qfiod  ego  fiti  ad  Trasitnenumy  id  tu  hodie  es  (Liv.  XXX. 
30).  The  adverbs  satis,  abutule,  nimis,  parum,  may  be  used  as  prcdi- 
.  cative  nouns. 

Ohs.  2.  On  the'understanding  of  the  verb  and  its  omission  by  ellipsis 
see  §.  479. 

b.  Tlie  verb,  which  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  a  predi- 
cative noun  subjoined,  is  sum,  A  similar  use  is  made  of  those 
verbs  which  denote  to  become  and  to  remain  {fio,  evado,  maneo), 
and  the  passive  of  many  others,  which  signify  to  name,  to  make  into 
anything,  to  hold  for  anything,  &c.,  to  which  the  words  which 
denote  what  a  thing  is  named,  what  it  is  made,  and  for  what  it  is 
heldj  are  subjoined  without  any  further  addition,  e.  g.  Caesar  crea- 
ius  est  consiU;  Aristides  habitus  est  justissimus.  (See  §.  221,  and 
on  the  active  of  these  verbs  §.  227,  where  they  are  more  particu- 
larly specified.) 

Obs.  1.  The  verb  sum  denotes  only  an  existence  in  the  most  general 
way,  which  is  defined  by  the  word  subjoined  ;  the  other  verbs  denote  also 
an  existence  in  a  general  way,  either  as  commencing  (Jio),  or  continuing 
{maneo),  or  an  existence  merely  in  name  and  estimation,  to  which  its  par- 
ticular character  is  subjoined.  To  call  sum  the  connective  word  {copula), 
and  the  subjoined  word  alone  the  predicate,  is  a  less  correct  mode  of 
speaking. 

Obs,  2.  Instead  of  being  joined  to  a  predicative  noun  (in  the  nomina- 
tive), esse  may  be  combined  with  some  other  expression  which  serves  to 
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describe  or  define  it,  as  with  a  genitive ;  esse  alicujus,  esse  magnipretiit  of 
groat  value,  pluris,  or  with  a  preposition  and  its  case,  or  with  an  adverb 
of  place,  to  denote  the  place  or  relation  in  which  a  thing  is ;  esse  in  OalUa^ 
in  magno  timore,  prope  esse^  ibi  Jugurtha  erat.  {Sssepro  hoste^  to  be  ac- 
counted an  enemy.)  Sometimes  also  (in  familiar  language)  sum  is  used 
with  an  adverb  which  denotes  way  and  manner  (itay  sic^  ut)t  instead  of 
an  adjective,  e.  g.  Ita  sum,  sic  est  vita  hominum  {=talis).  So  also  we 
find  the  expressions,  recte  sunt  omnia  (all  is  well) ;  more  rarely,  ine^ 
turn  f rust r a  Juity  impune  Juit,  The  following  are  used  impersonally: 
ita  est,  sic  est,  so  it  is ;  contra  est,  bene  est,  it  is  well ;  melius  est  alieui^ 
some  one  is  better  off.  ^se  is  used  as  a  self-subsistent  verb  signifying  to 
exist ;  est  Deus.  The  other  verbs  above  cited  may  also  be  used  as  self- 
subsistent,  e.  g.  Verres  ah  omnibus  nominatur,  {Ita  appellor^  so  I  am 
called.) 

Obs,  8.  Some  verbs  frequently  express  nothing  more  than  the  direction 
to  an  action  (or  suffering),  or  a  relation  to  it,  which  action  is  then  denoted 
by  the  addition  of  another  verb  (in  the  infinitive)  by  which  the  predicate 
becomes  more  complex,  e.  g.  cogito prqficisci ;  cupiohaberi  bonus;  videor 
esse  magnus  (often,  videor  magnus), 

§.  210.  a.  The  predicate  may  be  more  accurately  defined  by  ad- 
verbs and  by  substantives  (or  words  used  substantively)  in  certain 
cases  (and  with  prepositions)^  which  denote  the  object  of  the  action 
asserted^  and  the  circumstances  attending  it^  e.  g.  Caesar  Pompefum 
magno  praelio  vicit  K 

b.  A  substantive  may  be  connected  in  a  certain  relation  with 
another  substantive  in  order  to  define  it  more  accurately,  e.  g.  pater 
patriae.  To  every  substantive  also  there  may  be  added  other  sub- 
stantives descriptive  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  to  define  or  cha- 
racterize it  more  closely,  e.  g.  Tarqvinius,  rex  Romanorum,  The 
subjoining  of  these  is  called  appositio,  and  that  which  is  subjoined 
appositum. 

Obs.  Apposition  is  employed  also  in  subjoining  a  more  general  appella- 
tion to  several  individual  persons  or  things,  or  a  special  notice  of  indi- 
viduals after  a  more  general  description;  qvattuor  liberos^  tres  Jilios  et 
Jiliam  unam. 

c.  To  every  substantive  may  be  added  adjectives  (participles), 
which  may  be  again  defined  by  a  substantive  in  a  certain  case^  e.  g. 
vir  utilis  civitati  svae,  a  man  useful  to  his  state. 

Obs,  An  adjective,  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  substantive, 
'  Objectum  from  ohjieio,  that  which  ii  ptaoed  over  againittiitaetiMMid  tmeni  li^ 
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is  called  attributive  {vir  bonu9)y  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is  used 
as  a  predicative  noun  with  the  verb  sum  ;  vir  est  bonus, 

§.211.  a.  The  verb  of  the  predicate  is  regulated  in  number  and 
person  by  the  subject :  Pater  aegrotat ;  ego  valeo ;  nos  dolemus ; 
vos  gaudetis, 

Obs.  1.  We  must  here  remai'k  of  the^r^^  person,  that  in  Latin  a  man 
sometimes  speaks  of  himself  in  the  first  person  pliural  (see  §.  483) ;  and 
of  the  second,  that  in  certain  kinds  of  propositions  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  verb  in  the  conjunctive  is  used  of  a  subject  only  assumed 
and  supposed,  in  the  same  way  as  f/ou  is  often  employed  in  English  (see 
§.  370).    (On  the  phrase  uterqve  nostrum  veniet,  see  §.  284.  Obs,  3.) 

Obs.  2.  The  third  person  plural  is  sometimes  used  without  a  defined 

subject  to  denote  a  common  sapng  {ajunt,  dicunt^ferunt,  narranty  &c.)  or 

the  general  use  of  a  term  {appellant,  vacant),  or  a  general  opinion  ( putant, 

credunt),  and  also,  when  the  adverb  vulgo  is  introduced,  to  express  what 

persons  in  general  do  ;  Vulgo  ex  oppidis  gratulabantur  Pomp&jo  (Cic.  Tusc. 

I.  35).   Satumum  maxime  vulgo  colunt  ad  occidentem  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  17). 

• 

b.  The  adjective  or  participle  of  the  predicate  is  regulated  by 

the  subject  in  number^  gender,  and  case ;  'in  the  same  way  every 

adjective  (partic.)  is  regulated  by  the  substantive  with  which  it  is 

connected  :  Feminae  timidae  sunt.     Hvjua  hominis  actiones  malae 

sunt,  consilia  pejora,     A  personal  or  reflective  pronoun  used  as  a 

subject  has  the  gender  which  belongs  to  the  proper  appellation  of 

the  person  or  thing :   Vos  (you  women)  laetae  estis, 

Obs*  1.  A  predicative  adjective  in  the  neuter  may  be  joined  to  a  subject 
of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  to  denote  a  being  of  a  certain  class  in 
general  (substantively),  e.  g.  varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina  (Virg.  Aen. 
lY.  569),  woman  is  always  a  changeable  and  inconsistent  being  (varia  et 
mutabilis  s,fem,,  woman  is  always  changeable  and  inconsistent.)  Turpi* 
tudo  pejus  est  (something  worse)  qvam  dolor  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  13.) 

Obs,  2.  If  the  subject  has  for  its  predicate  a  personal  name,  which  has 
a  distinct  form  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  gender,  that  form  is  pre- 
ferred which  corresponds  to  the  gender  of  the  subject :  Stilus  est  optimus 
dicendi  magister  ;  philosophia  est  magistra  vitae.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  apposition,  e.  g.  moderator  cupiditatis  pudor  (Cic).  Effectrix  beatae 
vitae  sapientia  (Cic).  (But  Q;oid  dicam  de  thesauro  omnium  rerum  me- 
moria  ?  Cicero  de  Or.  I.  5.) 

§.  212.  If  two  or  more  subjects  of  different  persons  are  spoken 
of  at  the  same  time,  they  are  constructed  with  the  first  person 
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plural,  if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  this  person,  and  with  the  second^ 
if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  this  and  none  of  the  first  person :  Ego 
et  uxor  ambulavimus ;  tu  et  uxor  tua  ambulavistis.  Haec  neqve  ego 
neqve  tufecimus.     (Ter.  Ad.  I.  2,  23.) 

Ohs,  1.  If  two  subjects  have  the  same  verb,  but  predicated  of  each  of 
them  separately,  and  with  the  addition  of  different  circiunstances,  the  pre- 
dicate is  put  in  the  plural,  where  it  is  intended  to  give  prominence  to 
what  is  common  and  similar  in  the  two  transactions :  JS^o  te  poeHi 
(=apud  poetcu),  Messala  antiqvariis  criminahimur  (Dial,  de  Orat  42) ; 
but  where  a  contrast  is  to  be  forcibly  expressed,  the  predicate  is  usually 
regulated  by  the  nearest  subject,  e.  g.  Ego  sententiam^  tu  verba  defendis* 
So  also  sometimes  with  et — ety  e.  g.  et  ego  et  Cicero  mens  flagitabit  (Cicero 
ad  Att.  IV.  17)  ;  and  always  so,  when  to  a  single  defined  individual  there 
is  added  a  general  designation  of  others,  who  are  in  no  way  related  to 
him :  Et  tu  et  omnes  homines  9ciunt  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  XIII.  8.) 

Ohs,  2.  When  the  predicate  is  placed  with  the  first  subject,  and  the 
other  (or  others)  follow,  the  first  only  is  regarded,  e.  g.  Et  ego  hoc  video 
et  V08  et  illi. 

§.  213.  a.  Two  or  more  connected  subjects  of  the  third  person 
singular  take  the  predicate,  1)  in  the  plural,  if  importance  be  at- 
tached to  the  number  as  well  as  to  the  connection,  which  is  gene^ 
rally  the  case  with  living  beings :  Castor  et  Pollux  ex  eqvis  pugnare 
visi  sunt  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  2) ;  pater  et  avus  mortui  sunt  (both  of 
them).  Also  when  persons  and  things  are  connected:  Syphax 
regnumqve  ejus  in  potestate  Bomanorum  erant  (Liv,  XXVIU.  18). 
2)  in  the  singular,  when  the  subjects  are  considered  collectively  as 
a  whole,  e.  g.  senatus  populusqve  Romanus  intelligit  (Cic.  ad  Fam* 
V.  8)  j  this  is  often  the  case  with  things  and  impersonal  ideas,  one 
idea  being  expressed  by  several  words,  or  several  ideas  which  are 
connected  being  considered  as  one,  e.  g.  Tempus  necessitasqve  pos* 
tulat  (Cic.  Off.  I.  23).  Religio  et  fides  anteponaiur  amicitiae  (Id. 
Off.  III.  11).  Divitias  gloria,  imperiuniy  potentia  seqvebatur  (Sail. 
Cat.  12).  But  when  tiie  things  and  ideas  are  expressed  as  distinct 
and  opposed,  the  verb  stands  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  JtLS  et  injuria 
naiura  dijudicantur  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  16).  Mare  magnum  et  ignara 
(=ignota)  lingva  commercia  prohibebant  (Sail.  J.  18). 

Ohs,  Sometime  s  the  singular  stands  with  personal  names,  because  each 
individual  is  thought  of  separately,  and  the  verb  referred  to  the  nearest 
subject,  e.g.  Etproavus  L,  Murenae  et  avus  praetor JuU  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  T)"* 

"  Et  Q.  Maximut  et  L.  Paullus  et  ML  CaU  Ua  itmptHbm /mnmi  LCk.  ad  hok  IT.  •) 

all  lived  at  that  time.  ,  .^^   ^^ 
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Orgeiorigis  Jilia  et  unus  efiliis  captus  est  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  26),  especially 
when  the  yerb  precedes ;  Dixit  hoc  apud  vos  Zosippus  et  Ismenias  (Cic. 
Verr.  IV.  42)  ;  otherwise  very  rarely. 

b.  When  subjects  of  the  singular  and  plural  (in  the  third  person) 
are  oonnected,  and  the  predicate  stands  nearest  that  in  the  sin- 
gular, the  verb  may  also  be  put  in  the  singular^  provided  that  this 
subject  is  made  more  particularly  prominent  or  considered  sepa- 
rately ;  otherwise  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  e.  g.  Ad  corporum  sana- 
tionem  multum  ipsa  corpora  et  natura  valet  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  3).  Hoc 
mihi  et  Peripatetici  et  vetus  Academia  concedit  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  35), 
Consulem  prodigia  atqve  eorum  procuratio  Romae  tenuerunt  (Liv. 
XXXIl.  9). 

Ohs.  1.  If  the  subjects  are  connected  by  the  disjunctive  particle  aut, 
the  predicate  is  sometimes  regulated  (both  in  gender  and  number)  by  the 
nearest  subject,  sometimes  it  is  put  in  the  plural :  Proharem  hoc,  si  Socrates 
aut  Antisthenes  diceret  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  9).  Non,  si  gvid  Socrates  aut  Ari- 
stippus  contra  consvetudinem  civilem  fecerunt,  idem  ceteris  licet  (Id.  Off.  I. 
41).  But  with  aut — aut,  vel — vel,  neqve — neqve,  the  predicate  is  almost 
always  regulated  by  the  nearest  subject,  e.  g.  In  hominibus  juvandis  aut 
mores  spectari  autfortuna  solet  (Cic.  Off.  II.  20) ;  iV?A»7  mihi  novi  neqve 
M.  Cfrassus  neqve  Cn.  Pompefus  ad  dicendum  reliqmt  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  7)  ; 
the  plural  occurs  very  seldom :  Niec  justitia  nee  amicitia  esse  omnino 
poterunt  nisi  ipsae  per  se  eapetantur  (Cic.  Fin.  III.  21),  except  when  the 
subjects  are  of  different  person  ;  for  then  the  plural  is  generally  employed 
(according  to  §.  212) :  Saec  neqve  ego  neqve  tufecimus  (Ter.). 

Ohs,  2.  If  the  subjects  are  not  connected  by  conjunctions,  but  the  sen- 
tence  is  divided  into  several  clauses  by  the  repetition  of  a  word  {anaphora), 
the  predicate  is  found  both  in  the  singular  (as  referring  to  the  nearest 
clause)  and  (more  rarely)  in  the  plural :  Nihil  libri,  nihil  litterae,  nihil 
doctrina  prodest  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IX.  10).  Qoid  ista  repentina  affinitatis 
eot^unctio,  qvid  ager  Campanus^  qvid  effusio  pecuniae  significant  ?  (Cic, 
ad  Att.  II.  17). 

§.  214.  a.  If  the  subjects  connected  are  of  different  gender,  the 
adjective  or  participle  of  the  predicate  is  regulated  in  gender,  pro- 
vided the  singular  be  used  (§.  213  a^  2)  by  the  nearest  subject : 
Animus  et  consilium  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legibus  (Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  53). 

b.  If  on  the  contrary  the  plural  is  employed,  then  the  gender  in 
the  case  qf  living  beings  is  masculine :  Uxor  mea  et  filius  mortui  sunt  : 
fhe  neuter  gender  is  used  of  things  and  impersonal  ideas :  Secundae 
#«»j  hanoree,  imperia,  victoriae  fortuita  sunt  (Cic.  Off.  II.  6).   Tern- 
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pus  et  ratio  belli  administrandi  libera  praefori  permissa  sunt  (Liv. 
XXXV,  25).  The  gender  may  however  be  regulated  by  the  nearest 
subject^  when  this  is  itself  in  the  plural  (so  that  the  plural  of  the 
predicate  may  be  referred  to  it  alone) :  Visae  nocturno  tempore  faces 
ardorqve  caeli  (Cic.  in  Cat  III.  8).  Brachia  modo  atqve  humeri 
liberi  ab  aqva  erant  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  56). 

Oh»»  In  case  of  the  combination  of  living  beings  (of  the  male  sex) 
with  objects  devoid  of  life,  either  the  masculine  is  employed  (when  the 
latter  have  at  the  same  time  some  reference  to  living  beings),  Bex  regta- 
que  classis  unaprofecti  (Liv.  XXI.  50),  or  the  neuter  (so  that  the  whole 
is  considered  as  a  thing)  :  Itomani  regem  regnumqve  Macedoniae  sua 
Jutura  sciunt  {Iav,  Xly.  10),  their  property.  Naturd  inimica  sunt  Ubera 
eivitas  et  res  (Liv.  XLIV.  24),  hostile  beings.  If  the  nearest  subject  be 
itself  in  the  plural,  the  gender  nuiy  be  determined  by  that  alone  :  Patres 
decrevere,  legates  sortesqve  oraculi  Pgthici  exspectandas  (Liv,  V.  15) ;  and 
this  is  always  the  case  when  the  predicate  stands  first :  Misaae  eo  eohortes 
qvattuor  et  C.  Annius  praefectus  (Sail.  Jug.  77). 

c.  Even  with  connected  subjects  of  the  same  gender,  which  are 
not  living  beings,  the  predicate,  when  the  plural  is  used,  is  often  in 
the  neuter  :  Ira  et  avaritia  imperio  potentiora  erant  (Liv.  XXXVII. 
32).     Nox  atqve  praeda  hostes  remorala  sunt  (Sail.  Jug.  38). 

d.  An  adjective  which  is  annexed  as  an  attribute  to  two  or  more 
substantives,  is  regulated  by  the  nearest,  e.  g.  omnes  agri  et  maria; 
agri  et  maria  omnia  (for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  often  expressed 
thus:  agri  omnes  omniaqve  maria),  Caesaris  omni  et  gratia  et 
opibus  sicfruor  ut  meis  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9). 

Ohs.  1.  If  adjectives  are  joined  in  apposition  to  define  a  subject  more 
distinctly,  they  are  treated  according  to  the  rule  under  b,  e.  g.  labor  volup- 
tasqve  dissimillimd  naturdy  societate  qvadam  inter  se  juncia  sunt  (Liv.  V. 
4),  things,  which  by  nature  are  very  different.  (Otherwise  ver}'  seldom  ; 
Gallis  natura  corpora  animosqve  magna  magis  qvamfirma  dedit ;  Liv.  V. 
44). 

Ohs,  2.  If  several  adjectives  are  attached  to  a  substantive  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  several  different  things  of  the  same  name,  the 
substantive  is  put  either  in  the  singular  or  plural,  but  if  it  be  the  subject, 
it  always  takes  the  predicate  in  the  plural :  Legio  Martia  qvartaqve  rem- 
puhlicam  defendunt  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  17)  ;  prima  et  vicesima  legiones  (Tac. 
Ann.  I.  31 ).  In  the  same  way  it  is  also  said  of  two  men  with  a  common 
name:  Cn.  et  P.  Scipiones  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  15;  more  rarely  Ti,  et  (7. 
Oracchus,  Sail.  J.  42  ;  but  On.  Scipio  et  L.  Scipio). 

Ohs.  3.  (On  §.  212—214).     In  some  few  instances  it  bappenB  that 
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regard  is  paid,  in  tlie  treatment  of  tlie  predicate,  only  to  the  more  remote 
subject  as  the  essential  one,  to  which  the  nearer  is  only  supplementary, 
e.  g.  Ipse  meiqve  vescor  {Hot,  S.  II.  6,  66). 

§.215.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  subject  are  sometimes  more 
regarded  in  the  predicate  than  the  grammatical  form  of  the  word  em- 
ployed. 

a.  To  substantives  in  the  singular,  which  denote  a  plurality  {nomina 
eollectiva),  and  are  used  of  living  beings,  some  prose  writers  and  the 
poets  occasionally  annex  the  predicate  in  the  plural  and  in  the  same 
gender  to  which  the  individuals  belong,  but  only  with  substantives  which 
denote  an  undefined  number  (a  crowd,  number,  heap,  part),  as  pars,  vis^ 
muUitudo:  Deseetam  segetem  magna  vis  hominum  immissa  in  agrumfudere 
in  Tiberim  (Liv.  II.  5).  Pars  pcrexigua^  duce  amisso,  Bomam  inermes 
delati  sunt  (Liv.  II.  14).  In  this  way  pars — pars  (some— others), 
utergve,  optimus  qvisque,  are  sometimes  used  with  the  plural,  e.  g.  Utcr' 
qve  eorum  excrcitum  ex  castris  educunt  (Caes.  B,  C,  III.  30).  Delecti 
nobilissimtis  qvisqve  (Liv.  VII.  19). 

Ohs,  With  substantives,  which  denote  a  regulated  whole  {exercitus^ 
classisy  &CC.),  the  plural  of  the  predicate  is  only  found  by  a  negligence  in 
the  expression,  e.  g.  Cetera  classis,  praetoria  tiave  amissa,  qvantum  qvaeqve 
remis  valuit^  fugerunt  (Liv.  XXXV.  26).  We  must  not  confound  with 
this  use  of  the  predicate  in  the  plural,  the  employment  of  the  plural  verb 
in  a  subordinate  proposition,  with  reference  to  the  individuals  which  are 
denoted  in  the  leading  proposition  by  a  collective  word :  Hie  uterqve  me 
intuebatur  seseqve  ad  audiendum  signijicabant  paratos  (Cic.  Fin.  II. 
1).  Idem  humane  generi  evenit,  qvod  in  terra  collocati  sunt  (viz.  homi' 
nes)  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  6). 

b.  If  male  persons  are  denoted  figuratively  by  feminine  or  neuter  sub- 
stantives, the  predicate  is  notwithstanding  sometimes  added  in  the  natural 
gender :  Capita  conjurationis  virgis  caesi  ac  securi  percussi  sunt  (Liv.  X. 
1 ) ;  so  also  occasionally  with  millia :  Millia  triginta  servilium  capitum 
dicuntur  eapti  (Liv.  XXVII.  16). 

c.  If  the  names  of  other  persons,  to  which  the  predicate  is  also  to  be 
referred,  are  connected  with  a  subject  in  the  singular  by  the  preposition 
cum,  the  predicate  usually  stands  in  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  several 
subjects  regularly  connected :  Ipse  dux  cum  aliqvot  principibus  capiuntur 
(Liv.  XXI.  60).  If  the  gender  be  different,  the  rule  §.214  b  is  followed  : 
Hia  cum  Lauso  de  Nwnitore  sati  (Ov.  Fast.  IV.  54).  The  singular  how- 
ever may  be  used  when  the  subjects  are  not  precisely  considered  as  act- 
ing or  suffering  conjointly :  Tu  eum  Sexto  scire  velim  qvid  cogites  (Cic 
Att.  Vll.  14). 
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§.  216.  If  the  predicate  consists  of  sum  or  one  of  those  verbs 
mentioned  in  §.  209  b^  and  a  substantive^  the  verb  is  usually  regu- 
lated in  number  and  gender  by  this  substantive^  if  it  comes  imme- 
diately after  it  (or  an  adjective  belonging  to  it) :  Amantium  irae 
amoris  integratio  eat  (Ter.  Andr.  III.  3^  23).  Hoc  crimen  nuUum 
est,  nisi  honos  ignominia  putanda  est  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  3). 

Ohs,  But  this  is  not  always  the  case,  especially  where  sum  denotes  to 
make  up,  constitute,  e.  g.  Captivi  militum  praeda  fiterant  (Liv.  XXI.  15), 
or  where  the  number  or  gender  of  the  subject  is  essential  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  e.  g.  Semiramis  puer  esse  credits  est  (Justin  I.  2). 
If  the  subject  is  an  infinitive,  the  verb  is  always  regulated  according  to 
the  substantive  in  the  predicate  :  Contentum  rebus  suis  esse  maximaesunt 
certissimaeqve  divitiite  (Cic.  Farad.  VI.  3). 

§.217.  When  an  apposition  is  added  to  the  subject  in  another 
gender  or  number,  the  predicate  is  regulated  according  to  its 
proper  subject :  Tullia,  deliciae  nostrae,  munusculum  tuum  fiagitat 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  8).  Only  when  the  designation  oppidum  {urbs  civitas) 
is  added  to  the  names  of  towns  in  the  plural,  the  predicate  is  commonly 
regulated  by  the  former :  Corioli  oppidum  captum  est  (Liv.  IL  33).  Vol* 
sinii,  oppidum  Tuscorum  opulentissimum,  concrematum  estjuhnine  (Plin. 
H.  N.  II.  53).  Also  when  the  proper  name  is  put  after  a  general  or 
figurative  designation,  the  predicate  is  regulated  by  the  former :  Duo  Jul- 
mina  nostri  imperii  subito  in  Hispania,  Cn,  et  P,  Scipiones  exstincti  ocei' 
derunt  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  15). 

Obs.  1 .  To  a  subject  in  the  plural  there  is  ofben  added  by  apposition  a 
more  special  definition  with  the  words  alter — alter ^  alius — alius,  and  gfns^ 
qve,  in  the  singular :  Ambo  exercitus,  Vejens  Tarqviniensisqve,  suas  qvis- 
qve  abeunt  domos  (Liv.  II.  7).  Decemviri  perturbati  alius  in  aliam 
partem  castrorum  discurrunt  (Liv.  III.  50).  The  general  subject  is  often 
left  out,  and  must  be  inferred  from  what  goes  before  :  Cum  alius  alii  sub- 
sidium  ferrent,  audacius  resistere  coeperunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  26),  as  they 
helped  one  another.  Pro  se  qvisqve  dextram  ejus  amplexi  grates  hahebant 
(Curt.  III.  16).  Sometimes,  however,  the  predicate  is  regulated  according 
to  the  apposition  :  Pictores  et  poetae  suum  qvisque  opus  a  vulgo  consider 
rari  vult  (Cic.  Off.  I.  41).  His  oratoribtts  duae  res  maximae  altera  alteri 
defiiit  (Cic.  Brut.  55)  ;  especially  when  a  division  and  contrast  are  de- 
noted by  alter — alter,  or  the  special  names  of  the  individual  subjects : 
Duo  consules  ejus  anni,  alter  morbo,  alter  ferro  periit  (Liv.  XLI.  22). 

Obs.  2.  When  another  substantive  is  joined  to  the  subject  by  qvam 
(tantum,  qvantum)  or  nisi  (in  a  comparison  of  degree  or  in  exceptions), 
the  predicate,  if  it  follows  the  word  so  subjoined,  ia  often  regulated 
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cordingly,  e.  g.  magis  pedes  qvam  arma  Numidaa  tutata  sunt  (Sail.  Jug.  74). 
Me  non  tantum  litterae  qvantum  longinqvitas  temporis  mitigavit  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  VI.  4).  Qvis  ilium  consulem  nisi  latrones putant  (Id.  Phil.  IV.  4). 
(This  is  unusual,  if  a  resemblance  only  is  denoted  by  a  word  subjoined 
"with  ut  or  tanqvatn,) 

§.  218.  An  impersonal  proposition,  by  which  the  existence  of  an 
action  or  relation  is  asserted,  without  being  referred,  as  predicate, 
to  any  noun  for  its  subject,  is  formed  in  Latin  as  follows : 

a)  by  the  purely  impersonal  verbs  (enumerated  in  §.  166). 

Obs.  1.  Those  verbs  which  denote  the  weather,  especially  ionat,  fuU 
guratfjulminatf  ore  also  predicated  personally  of  the  god  (Jupiter),  who 
is  conceived  as  the  author  of  the  tempest,  as  well  as  figuratively  of  others, 
e.  g.  tonare,  of  orators.     (^Dies  illucescit.) 

Obs,  2.  With  the  verbs  lihet,  licet ^piget^pudet^poenit at ^  taedet^  we  some- 
times find  a  neuter  pronoun  in  the  singular  used  as  a  subject,  to  point  out 
what  produces  the  feeling  expressed  by  the  verb.  e.  g.  sapientis  est  pro- 
prium  nihil,  qvod  poenitere  possit,  facere  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  28).  iVbw,  qpod 
gvisqve  potest,  ei  licet  (Id.  Phil.  XIII.  6).  (Occasionally  even  in  the 
plural :  Non  te  haecpudent  ?  Ter.  Ad.  IV.  7,  36.  In  servum  omnia  licent, 
Senec.  de  Clem.  I.  18.)  Otherwise  what  produces  the  feeling  is  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  a  case  (the  genitive,  see  §.  292),  by  the  infinitive,  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  (with  reje-rt)  by  a  dependent  inten'ogative 
proposition.  Such  an  appendage  supplies  the  place  of  a  subject,  but  is 
not  the  grammatical  subject. 

Obs,  3.  On  the  way  in  which  the  person  is  expressed  with  miseret,  &c., 
see  §.  226,  with  libet,  licet,  §.  244  a.  The  gerund  of  pudet  and  poenitet 
is  found  occasionally  used  as  if  from  a  personal  verb  signifying  I  am 
ashamed,  I  repent,  e.  g.  Non  pudenda,  sed  nonfaciendo  id,  qvod  non  decet, 
wipudentiae  nomen  fugere  debemus  (Cic.  Or.  I.  26).  Voluptas  saepius 
relinqvit  causam  poenitendi  qvam  recordandi  (Id.  Fin.  II.  32) ;  but  it 
never  governs  a  case. 

b)  by  several  verbs,  which  are  used  in  this  way  in  a  certain  sig- 
nification, but  are  personal  in  others,  e.  g.  accidit,  evenit,  contingit, 
it  happens,  constat  {inter  omnes),  it  is  agreed,  appdret,  it  is  evident, 
&c.  ^  (These  verbs  are  followed  by  an  infinitive  or  a  subordinate  propo- 
sition, to  which  the  assertion  refers.) 

Obs,  In  this  class  we  may  place  est  with  an  adverb,  without  a  subject, 
see  §.  209  b.  Obs,  2. 

"  Aeeedii,  attiiutf  eoadueit,  eanvenit,  e*pedH,fallU  (fitgii,  praeUrii  me),  interest,  I iqvet, 
piUti  fimeetf  frmtM,  rutut^  and  a  few  others. 

C  C 
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c)  by  the  passive  of  intransitive  verbs  (or  transitive?,  which  are 
used  intransitively  in  a  certain  signification),  by  which  it  is  simply 
asserted  that  the  action  takes  place :  Hie  bene  dormitur.  DispiUa- 
batur  aanter,  Ventum  erat  ad  urbem,  Invidetur  potentibua  (see 
§.  244  b).  Nunc  est  bibendum.  Dubitari  de  fide  tua  audio.  (Of 
the  participle  and  gerundive  see  §.  97). 

Oft*.  This  lost  foiTii  is  usually  expressed  in  English  by  thei/,  employed 
indefinitely,  or  resolved  into  a  substantive  with  the  verb  to  be,  e.  g.  It  is 
good  sleeping  here  ;  there  was  a  vehement  dispute.  Where  the  posture 
of  affairs  is  to  be  expressed  in  general,  res  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sub- 
ject :  Hand procul  srditione  res  erat  (Liv.  VI,  16) ;  res  ad  bellum  specta- 
hat  J  ad  interregnitm  rediit  (Liv.  II.  56). 

d)  by  the  verb  est  with  a  neuter  adjective,  followed  by  an  infini- 
tive or  a  subordinate  proposition,  e.  g.  turpe  est,  divitias  praeferri 
virtuii.     Incertum  est,  qvo  tempore  mors  ventura  sit. 

Obs,  1.  In  this  case  the  infinitive  (especially  if  it  stands  alone)  or  the 
subordinate  sentence  may  be  considered  as  the  subject. 

Obs.  2.  An  impersonal  proposition  is  also  formed  by  the  third  person  of 
the  Yorhs  possum,  soleo,  coepi^  desino  {corpfum  est,  desitinn  est),  and  the 
infinitive  of  an  impersonal  verb  or  an  infinitive  passive  (according  to  c)  : 
Solet  Dionysium,  qvum  aliqvid  furiose  fecit ,,  poenitere  (Cie.  ad  Att.  VIII. 
5).     Potest  dubitari,     Desititm  est  turbari  (Liv.  V.  17). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Relatiom  of  Substantives  in  the  Proposition,  and  the  Cases ; 

the  Nominative  and  Accusative, 

§.  219.  The  relation  in  which  a  substantive,  or  a  word  used  as 
a  substantive  (pronoun,  adjective,  participle),  stands  to  the  other 
])arts  of  a  proposition,  is  denoted  by  its  case  (sometimes  combined 
with  a  preposition) . 

If  substantives  stand  in  the  same  relation,  they  stand  also  in  the 
same  case,  viz. : 

a.  The  word  which  has  an  apposition  joined  with  it,  and  the 
word  placed  in  apposition :  Ilic  liber  est  Titi,  fratris  tui ;  Tito, 
fratri  tuo,  viro  optimo,  librum  dedi, 

b.  Words  >vhich  are  connected  by  conjunctions,  enumeration,  or 
division  and  antithesis  (e.  g.  Gajus  laudis,  TUus  lucri  cupidus  est). 
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c.  The  word  with  which  a  question  is  put,  and  that  with  which 
the  answer  is  given  (if  this  be  done  by  merely  giving  the  name  of 
the  idea  in  question),  e.  g.  Qvis  hoc  fecit  ?  Titus  {Viz.  fecit),  Cujus 
haec  domus  est  f  liti  et  Gaji,  fratrum  meorum.  Cui  librum  dedisii  ? 
T%to,fratri  tuo. 

Obs.  1.  If  a  word  be  subjoined  to  another  word  in  the  accusative,  da- 
tive, ablative,  or  genitive,  in  order  to  complete  and  define  the  idea  con- 
tained in  it,  we  say  that  the  former  is  governed  by  the  latter  (as  its  object). 
Of  a  word  which  generally  takes  other  words  in  a  certain  form  (e.  g.  in 
the  dative)  in  order  to  define  it,  we  say,  that  it  is  constructed  with  this 
form  (it  governs  thb  form).  Since  the  construction  is  regulated  by  the 
signification  of  the  governing  word,  and  this  occasionally  varies,  a  word 
may  be  differently  constructed  according  to  its  different  significations. 

Obs.  2.  If  a  word  in  a  certain  signification  may  be  constructed  with  two 
different  cases  (e.  g.  similis  rei  alioujus  et  rci  alicui)^  we  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  find  such  a  word  followed  by  two  different  cases  united  by  a  con- 
junction, or  in  antithesis:  Stoici plectri  similem  lingvam  solent  dicere, 
chordarum  dentes^  nares  cornibus  iis,  qvae  ad  nei*vos  resonant  in  ca/i- 
tibus  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  59).  {Adhibenda  est  qvaedam  reverentia  adversus 
hamineSj  et  optimi  cujusqve  et  reliqvorum.  Cic.  Off".  I.  28). 

Obs.  3.  The  form  of  the  apposition  is  not  altered  by  the  addition  of 
dico,  I  mean :  Qvam  hesternus  dies  nobis ,  consularibus  dico,  turpis  illuj:it ! 
(Cic.  Phil.  VIII.  7.) 

Obs.  4.  AMien  words  are  cited  simply  as  words  (materialiter,  no  regard 
being  had  to  the  idea  which  they  express),  they  arc  notwithstanding,  when 
they  admit  of  inflection,  generally  put  in  Latin  in  that  case  -which  the 
governing  verb  requires,  especially  with  the  prepositions  ab  and  pro  : 
Bwrrum  semper  Mnnius  dicit,  nunqvam  Pyrrhum  (Cic.  Or.  48).  Navigare 
ducitur  a  navi  {amor  ah  amandOy  in  the  gerund).  Pauperies  dicititr  pro 
paupertate.  Except  when  a  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  nominative  or 
some  other  definite  form,  e.  g.  ab  Terentius  fit  Terenti,  from  the  nomina- 
tive Terentius  comes  the  vocative  Terenti. 

§.  220.  It  18  to  be  observed  of  apposition,  that  in  Latin  (espe- 
cially with  the  subject  or  the  object  in  the  accusative),  it  often  de- 
notes not  the  character  of  the  person  or  thing  in  general,  but  its 
condition  during  the  action  predicated,  and  the  quality  in  which  it 
appears  on  that  occasion  :  Cicero  praetor  legem  Maniliam  suasit, 
consul  conjurationem  Catilinae  oppressit  (as  praetor,  as  consul,  when 
he  was  praetor,  when  he  was  consul).  Cato  senex  scribere  historiam 
instituit  (as  an  old  man,  in  advanced  life) .  Hie  liber  mihi  puero 
valdepUtcuit  (when  I  was  a  boy).     Ilunc  qvemadmodum  victorem 

c  c  2 
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feremus,  qvem  ne  victuni  gvuiem  ferre  possumus  (in  case  he  should  be 
victorious)  ?  Asia  Scipioni  proviiicia  obtif/it.  Adjutor  tibi  venio, 
(Compare  §.  227.)  lu  this  way  it  is  said :  ante  Ciceronem  consulem^ 
before  Cicero  as  consul,  before  the  consulship  of  Cicero. 

Obs,  1.  In  this  cose  numeral  adverbs  may  be  added,  to  denote  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  relation,  e.  g.  Pomprjus  tertlum  consul  judicia  ordinavU 
(when  he  was  consul  for  the  third  time,  in  his  third  consulship). 

Obs,  2.  Apposition  docs  not,  like  the  English  word  as,  denote  a  pro- 
perty which  is  merely  presumed  (e.  g.  he  was  taken  up  as  a  thief),  which 
must  be  expressed  by  tanqvam,  qvasi,  or  ut ;  nor  yet  a  comparison,  which 
is  denoted  by  ut,  sic — ut,  fanqvam  ;  sic  eos  tractat,  ut  fures,  Cicero  ea^ 
qvae  nunc  usu  veniunt,  cecinit  ut  votes  (Com.  Att.  16),  like  a  prophet. 

Obs,  3.  Sometimes  an  apposition  is  subjoined  to  a  single  word  (the 
object  of  an  active  or  the  subject  of  a  passive  proposition),  which  in  sense 
belongs  to  the  w^hole  sentence,  or  to  the  predicate,  e.  g.  Admoneor,  ut  ali- 
qvid  ctiam  de  sepultura  dicendum  existimem ;  rem  non  difficilem  (Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  43),  which  is  no  difficult  matter. 

§.  221.  A  word  stands  in  the  Nominative  when  it  is  the  subject 
of  which  a  verb  is  predicated,  or  when  it  is  the  predicative  noun 
with  sum,  or  Jio,  evado,  matieo,  or  a  passive  verb  which  is  not  self- 
subsistent.  To  the  passives  of  those  verbs  which  signify  to  natne, 
to  make  into  something,  to  account  as  something  (see  §.  227),  those 
words  are  added  in  the  nominative  without  any  further  addition, 
which  denote  how  a  thing  is  named,  what  is  made  of  it,  what  it  is 
accounted  as :  Caesar  fuit  magnvs  imperator.  T.  Albucius  per- 
fectus  Epicureus  evaserat  (Cic.  Brut.  35) ".  Numa  creattta  est  rex. 
Aristides  habitus  est  justissimus. 

§.  222.  The  Accusative  in  itself  only  denotes  that  a  word  is  not 
the  subject,  but  otherwise  names  it  quite  generally,  without  speci- 
f>ing  any  particular  relation.  The  Object  of  transitive  verbs,  or 
the  person  or  thing,  on  which  the  action  of  the  subject  works 
immediately,  is  put  in  the  accusative :  Caesar  vicit  Fompejum ; 
ieneo  librum.  The  object  may  be  turned  into  the  subject,  and 
the  same  verb  predicated  of  it  in  the  passive ;  in  which  case  the 
agent  (which  in  the  active  proposition  was  the  subject)  is  sub- 
joined with  a  or  ab :  Pompejus  a  Caesare  victus  eat ;  liber  a  me 
ienetur. 

Obs.  1.  (On  §.  221  and  222).     What  is  predicated  of  the  subject  as  an 
«  Evado  dciiutos  a  result  which  is  producod  or  attuiiicd  after  a  considerahlc  lime. 
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action,  may  be  predicated  of  the  object  as  suffering,  so  that  this  takes  the 
place  of  the  subject.  The  aocusative  b  originally  the  word  without  fuither 
definition  or  distinction.  In  the  masculine  and  feminine  a  peculiar  form, 
the  nominative,  has  been  devised,  in  order  to  denote  the  word  as  a  subject 
(or  as  the  predicative  noun),  but  in  the  neuter  the  accusative  is  also  nomi- 
native. The  accusative  therefore  (as  an  indefinite  case)  is  used  in  the 
most  simple  way,  in  which  a  word  is  added,  to  define  and  complete  the 
predicate  expressed  in  the  verb.  In  the  indefinite  infinitive  expression, 
where  the  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  is  not  of  itself  as- 
serted, the  subject  and  the  predicative  noun  stand  in  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
hamine/n  currere,  that  a  man  runs  ;  esse  daminum,  to  be  lord.  See  §.  394 
and  388  b. 

Ohs,  2.  In  the  case  of  some  verbs,  to  the  active  of  which  a  definition 
may  be  added  by  means  of  the  preposition  ab,  e.  g.  postulare  aliqvid  ah 
aliqvo,  it  may  sometimes  be  doubtful  in  the  passive  whether  ab  has  the 
same  signification  as  with  the  active  verb,  or  whether  it  denotes  the 
agent,  e.  g.  postulatur  a  me  may  signify  either,  others  demand  of  me, 
or  I  demand. 

Obs.  3.  With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  passive  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  it  is  often  employed  in  Latin  where  in  English  an  active  transitive  is 
used,  with  the  reflective  pronoun  expressed  or  undei'stood,  because  the 
action  is  conceived  not  so  much  as  proceeding  from  the  subject  as  some- 
thing operated  upon  it,  e.  g.  camniendari,  to  recommend  oneself,  couffre- 
gari^  to  assemble  (themselves),  contraTii^  to  contract  (itself),  delecfari,  to 
delight  (oneself),  effundi,  to  pour  out,  diffundi^  to  spread,  lavari,  to  wash, 
moverij  to  move,  mutari,  to  change,  parrigi^  to  reach.  But  this  depends 
as  much  on  the  way  in  which  the  action  is  contemplated  by  the  speaker, 
as  on  any  usage  affecting  the  several  verbs.  Sometimes  the  passive  in 
Latin  has  a  peculiar  signification,  which  a  mere  literal  translation  would 
not  adequately  express,  as  tondeor,  to  get  shaved,  cogor^  to  see  oneself 
obliged,  &c. 

Ohs,  4.  Some  few  verbs  occasionally  lay  aside  their  transitive  character, 
and  are  used  in  the  active,  with  a  reflective  signification  ;  e.  g.  duro^  iu' 
clitiOy  insinuo,  muto,  remitto,  verto.  In  other  instances  an  object  is  omitted, 
which  may  easily  be  supplied  from  the  context,  and  the  verb  used  as  in- 
transitive in  a  special  signification,  e.  g.  solvere,  appellere  {navem),  movere 
{castra\  ducere  in  hostem  (exercitum).  These  and  similar  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  dictionary. 

§.  223.  a.  "Whether  a  verb  is  transitive,  depends  on  the  signifi- 
cation, and  on  the  circumstance,  whether  an  object  is  at  the  same 
time  conceived  as  immediately  acted  on.  (Of  those  verbs,  which  in 
Latin  only  suggest  the  idea  of  an  action  in  reference  to  an  object,  >Yhich 
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in  this  case  is  subjoined  in  the  dative,  we  shall  speak  when  we  treat  of 
that  case.) 

1).  Many  Latin  verbs  have  fundamentally  a  distinct  notion  from 
those  by  which  they  are  commonly  rendered  in  English,  and  are 
therefore  connected  with  substantives  in  a  diflferent  way  (diflferently 
constructed),  e.  g.  paro  bellum  (I  prepare  for  war ;  properly,  I  pre- 
pare war),  peto  aUqvid  ah  aliqvo  (I  ask  a  person  for  something; 
properly,  I  seek  to  get  a  thing  from  a  person),  qvaero  ex  {ab  or  de) 
aliqvo,  qvaero  causam  (I  ask  some  one,  inquire  after  the  reason), 
consolor  a/iqvem,  but  also  consolor  alicujus  dolorem  (I  console  some 
one  in  his  distress),  excuso  tarditatem  liiterarum,  I  apologize  for  my 
tardiness  in  writing  (or  me  de  tarditate  litterarum),  but  also  excuso 
morbum,  I  plead  illness  as  my  excuse. 

Obs,  Many  verbs  have  different  significations,  so  that  in  one  they  are 
transitive  and  govern  the  accusative,  while  in  another  they  are  diflTerently 
constructed,  as  consulo  aliqvem,  I  consult  some  one,  consulo  alictiiv,  1  have 
a  regard  to  some  one's  interest,  consulo  in  aHqvem^  I  treat  some  one,  e.g. 
cruihUtcr ;  animadvcrto  aHqvid,  I  observe  something,  animadverto  in  dH" 
gcem,  1  punish  some  one. 

c.  Many  verbs  that  are  properly  intransitive  sometimes  assume 
a  transitive  signification,  c.  g.  several,  which  denote  a  state  of  mind, 
or  its  expression  as  occasioned  by  something ;  as  doleo,  I  feel  grief, 
luffeo,  I  mourn, — doleo,  lugeo  aliqvid,  I  mourn  on  account  of  some- 
thing, horreo,  I  tremble,  shudder,  horreo  aHqvid,  I  am  alarmed  at 
something,  miror,  qveror  aliqvid,  I  wonder  at,  complain  of  something, 
ffemOy  lacrimOy  lamentor,  jleOy  ploro  aliqvid,  I  weep  for  something, 
rideo  aliqvid,  I  laugh  at  something ;  so  likewise  maneo  (te  triste 
manet  svpplicium,  awaits  thee,  Virg.)  *»,  crepo  (c.  g.  miliiiam,  to  be 
always  talking  of),  dcpereo  aUqvcm,  to  be  in  love  with  one,  navigo 
maref  I  navigate  the  sea,  salto  Ttotiutn,  I  dance  Turnus  (represent 
liim  by  dancing),  erumpo  stomachum  inaliqvem  (pour  out  my  bile). 
These  peculiarities  of  the  several  verbs  must  be  learned  by  practice 
and  from  the  dictionary.  The  poets  have  used  several  verbs  trans- 
itively, which  are  never  so  used  in  prose'. 

Obs.  1.  Tlie  passive  however  is  used  in  prose  only  of  a  few  such  verbs, 
as  have  clearly  assumed  a  transitive  meaning.     "We  say  ridcor,  I  am 

P  Si  qvi  exlre  volunt,  comulere  iibi  possnnt  (Cic.  in  Cat.  II.  27). 
I  Mauere  honever  is  also  constructed  nitli  the  dative ;  to  remain  to  a  pcrsoni  be  re- 
served for  him.     So  likewise,  res  aliqvem  latetj  and  less  frequently  aiicui, 

'  Medinxqve  fratulcs 
PaUn'it  iiudax  (llor.  Od.  HI.  27.  27). 
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lauglicd  at,  but  doleo,  horreo^  never  have  the  passive,  except  horrendu^^ 
horrible. 

Obs,  2.  We  must  particularly  notice  the  accusative  with  olerey  redolere^ 
to  smell  of  a  thing,  sapere^  resipere^  to  taste  of  a  thing,  e.  g.  oJere  vinwm, 
to  smell  of  wine.  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  siiiYe  sangvinem,  anlielare 
scelus  (to  breathe  out  wickedness) ;  apirare  irihunatum  (to  have  one's 
mind  full  of  the  tribuneship)  ;  vox  hominem  aonat  (sounds  like  that  of  a 
man.     Never  in  the  passive). 

Oha.  3.  The  poets  often  go  very  far  in  giving  intransitive  verbs  a  trans- 
itive signification,  e.  g.  in  expressions  like  resonare  lucos  cantu  (Virg.),  to 
make  the  groves  re-echo  with  song  ;  instabant  Marti  curruin  (Virg.),  they 
laboured  diligently  at  a  car ;  stillare  rorem  ex  oculis  (Hor.),  manare  poetica 
mell<i  (Id.),  to  drop,  let  flow.  They  also  form  a  passive  from  such  ex- 
pressions, e.  g.  triumphatae  gentes  (Virg.,  in  prose  triumphare  de  hosfe) ; 
nox  vigilata  (Ov.)». 

Ohs,  4.  The  accusative  of  a  substantive  of  the  same  theme,  or  at  least 
of  corresponding  signification,  may  stand  with  verbs  which  are  otherwise 
not  used  transitively,  usually  with  the  addition  of  an  adjective  or  pronoun, 
c.  g.  vitain  tutiorem  vivere,  justam  servitutem  servire,  insanire  similem  er- 
rorem  (Hor.).  Ego  patres  vestros  vivere  arhitror  et  earn  qvidem  vitam, 
qvae  est  sola  vita  nominanda  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  21).  Hence  in  the  passive, 
hacpugna  pugnata  (Corn.  Kann.  5),  when  this  battle  was  fought.  {Nunc 
tertia  vivitur  aetas,  Ov.  Met.  XII.  188.) 

§.224.  It  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  several  verbs, 
which  denote  a  motion  through  space,  when  compounded  with 
prepositions,  acquire  a  transitive  signification,  and  are  constructed 
with  the  accusative.     Such  verbs  are  the  following : 

a.  Those  compounded  with  the  prepositions  circum,  per,  praeter, 
trans  super,  subter,  as  circumeo,  circumvenio,  circum vehor,  percurro^  per- 
vagoTj  praetergredior,  praetervehor,  practervolo^  transeo,  transilio,  transno^ 
supergredior,  subterfngio,  subterlabor,  e.  g.  locum periculosumpraetervehor. 

Obs.  1.  So  also  praecedo,  praegredior,  praefluo  (flow  by),  praevenlo 
{praecurro,  with  the  ace.  and  dat.) ;  obeo  (regionemytiegotia),  with  obam- 
buloy  obeqvitOt  oberro,  with  the  signification,  to  walk,  ride,  rove  through 
or  over  (but  with  the  dative,  signifying  be/ore  or  against,  obequitare  por- 
tae)  ;  usually  subeo  {tectum^  montem,  nomen  exulis  ;  subire  ad  muros,  to 
draw  near  beneath  the  walls,  poet,  subire  portae,  subit  ai^imOy  mihiy  it 
occurs  to  me).  In  the  case  of  the  others  compounded  with  ob  and  sub 
the  reference  to  a  thing  is  expressed  by  the  dative ;  see  §.  245. 

Obs*  2.  The  accusative  stands  also  with  verbs  compounded  with  circum^ 

■  Regnata  Laconi  rttra  Phalanto  (II or.  Od.  II.  612). 
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M'hicli  denote  a  voiee  or  sound  ;  circumfremOy  circumlairo,  circumsuno^  cir- 
cumstrPpo, 

Oha,  3.  Supervenio,  to  come  upon,  after,  to,  is  constructed  with  the 
dative. 

b.  Various  verbs,  which,  from  being  compounded  with  arf,  con,  or 
in,  acquire  an  improper  and  altered  meaning  \  as,  adeOj  to  visit, 
apply  to  someone  {colotnas,  deos,  libros  Sibyllinos),  aggredior,  ado^ 
rior,  to  attack,  convenio,  to  meet  a  person  (in  order  to  speak  with 
him),  coeo,  to  enter  upon  (socieiatem),  ineo,  to  enter,  form,  enter  on, 
tread  {socielatem,  consilia,  ralioncm,  maghtratum,  fines).  Both  these 
and  the  verbs  adduced  under  a.  are  used  also  in  the  passive  as 
complete  transitives:  Flumen  iransitur ;  hostis  circumventus;  societas 
inita  est, 

Obs,  1 .  Adro  ad  aliqvem,  I  go  to  some  one ;  accedo  ad  aliqvem.  (Com- 
pare §.  245  a.  with  Obs,  2.) 

Obs,  2.  InsidPre  locum,  to  take  possession  of  a  place,  to  settle  there  {in- 
sidere  locum,  to  keep  possession  of  it)  ;  hrndPre  in  anhno^  to  impress  itself 
on  the  mind  ;  insistere  viam,  iter,  pursue,  enter  upon  ;  insistere  loco  (dat.) 
and  in  loco,  to  stand  in  a  place.  Ingredior  and  iuvado  are  constructed 
both  with  the  simple  accusative  and  with  the  preposition  repeated  {ingredi 
urban  and  in  urbem  ;  ingrcdi  iter,  magistratum,  to  enter  upon  ;  invadere  in 
Jiostcm,  Cic,  Jiostis  invaditur.  Sail.) ;  usually  irrumpo  in  urbem,  insilio  in 
eqvum,  but  also  irrumpo  urbem,  insilio  eqvum  (not  in  the  passive).  Jn- 
cessit  (from  inced) ;  see  §.  138)  timor  pafres  and  cura  patribint  (dat.). 
Other  verbs  with  in  (c.  g.  incido,  incur ro^  involo,  innato)  are  used  only 
rarely  and  poetically  with  the  accusative  instead  of  with  in  or  the  dative. 

c.  ExcedOf  egredior,  to  overstep,  e.  g.  fines, 

Obs,  In  the  signification  to  go  out  these  verbs  are  mostly  constructed 
with  ex,  as  also  commonly  elabor,  evado,  to  slip  from,  come  from.  Of 
excedo,  egredior,  with  the  simple  ablative,  see  §.  262.  (The  passive  of 
excedo  and  evado  is  not  used.  Hxeo  with  the  accus.,  e.g.  modum,  is 
poetical.) 

d.  Antevenio,  to  be  beforehand  with,  antegredior,  to  go  before. 
The  verbs  antecedo,  anteeo,  antecello,  praesto,  to  excel,  are  con- 
structed both  with  the  dative  and  the  accusative,  but  most  fre- 
quently witb  the  former  (not  in  the  passive). 

Obs.  Excello  is  used  with  the  dative  {excellere  ceteris),  or  without  a 
case  (inter  omnes). 

§.  225.  Those  verbs  which  denote  presence  in  a  place  {jaceo, 
sedeo,  sto)  govern  the  accusative  when  they  are  compounded  with 
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circum ;  Multa  me  pericula  circumstant.     (On  the  compounds  witli 
ad  see  §.  245,  Obs,  2.) 

Obs,  We  must  separately  notice  ohHdeo  (with  its  signification  entirely 
changed  ;  to  besiege).  Of  other  compound  verbs,  which  convey  no  idea 
of  space  and  yet  become  transitive  by  composition,  we  may  notice  allatro^ 
alloqvoTy  impugnOy  oppuffiw,  and  expugiu>.  (Attendo  aliqyidy  e.  g.  versum, 
and  aliqvem,  attendo  animum  ad  aliqyid.) 

§.  226.  With  the  impersonal  verbs  piget^  pudet,  poenitet,  taedet, 
(pertaesum  est),  miseret,  the  name  of  the  person  whose  mind  is 
aflfected  stands  as  an  object  in  the  accusative  (but  that  which 
excites  the  emotion  in  the  genitive),  e.  g.ptulet  regemfacti;  miseret 
nos  hominis ;  solet  vos  beneficiorum  poenitere.  In  the  same  way 
decet,  it  beseems^  becomes,  and  dedecet,  govern  the  accusative,  e.  g. 
Oratorem  irasci  minime  decet. 

Obs.  Transitive  verbs  which  are  used  impersonally  (with  an  infinitive 
or  accusative  with  the  infin.  for  their  subject)  retain  the  accusative,  c.  g. 
non  mefaUit  {fugit,  praeterit),  it  does  not  escape  my  attention. 

§.  227.  Some  verbs,  which  do  not  in  themselves  denote  a  com- 
plete action^  take  besides  the  object  itself  the  accusative  of  a  sub- 
stantive or  adjective,  which  constitutes  a  predicate  of  the  object, 
and  serves  to  complete  the  notion  of  the  verb.  (Strictly  speaking, 
this  accusative  forms  an  apposition  to  the  object.)  In  the  pas- 
sive these  verbs  are  used  as  incomplete  with  the  predicative  noun 
in  the  nominative,  according  to  §.  209.  Such  verbs  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a.  Those  verbs  which  denote  to  make  (to  choose,  nominate),  to 
Juive  or  appoint  (to  give,  take,  assume,  &c.),  m  facia,  efficio,  reddo, 
creo,  eligo,  declaro,  designo,  renuntio,  dico,  &c.,  do,  sumo,  capio,  in- 
stituo,  &c.  That  into  which  a  thing  is  made,  &c.,  is  subjoined  to 
these  verbs  in  the  accusative :  Avaritia  homines  caecos  reddit  K 
Mesopotamiam  fertilem  efficit  Euphrates  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  52).  Scipio 
P.  Supilium  potuit  consulem  efficere  (Id.  Lael.  20).  Populus  Roma- 
nus  Numam  regem  creavit  {jussit,  Li  v.).  Ciceronem  una  voce  uni- 
versus  populus  Romanus  consulem  declaravit  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
II.  2).  Appius  Claudius  libertinorum  filios  senatores  legit.  Cato 
Valerium  Flaccum  in  consulatu  collegam  habuit.  Tiberius  Druso 
Sejanum  dedit  adjutorem.  Augustus  Tlberium  filium  et  consortem 
potestatis  ascivit. 

*  Reddo  is  espeoially  used  with  adjectives ;  but  not  in  the  passive,  where  jferi  alone  is 
employed. 
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Olu.  ThiH  idiom  is  T&riousl]!  expressed  in  English,  c.  g.  In  bini  we  haTO 
on  excellent  leader ;  Hune  egrrgium  ducrni  habemus. 

b.  Those  verba  which  signify  to  shew  onetelf  as  something,  to  find 
ft  thing  of  n  certain  character,  e.g.  Praetla  te  vintm  (Cic).  Be* 
se  clemenh-m  praebeblt.  CognoBces  me  tuae  dignitatis  fautorem  pn 
me  you  will  find  one  who  will  promote  your  dignity). 

c.  Those  verbs  which  signify  to  name  and  to  look  upon  as  anything 
(to  hold,  reckon,  declare),  [appello,  voco,  notnino,  dico,  saluto,  Sas. 
inscribo,  to  entitle ; — haben,  duco,  existimo,  itutnero,  judico,  and 
sometimes  puto)  :  Summum  consilium  reipublicae  Romani  appella- 
runl  senatum.  Cicero  librum  aliqvem  Laelium  inscripsit.  Setiatvt 
Anlottium  hostem  judicavil,     Tejudicem  aegwm  puto  (Cic.]°. 

Obs.  1.  Habeo  and  exittimo  arc  used  in  this  signiiicatioD  mostly  in  the 
passive  {Ansl'uhshtthUas  e»t  jualiwimus  ;  nolo  exktimnriimpudens).  We 
also  find  liabrre  aUqvem  pro  liosle  (to  treat  him  as  an  enemy) ;  pro  nihUo 
piitare  ;  m  hostiuin  numero  habere :  parentis  loco  {in  loco)  habere  (dueere) 

Obs.  2.  Futo,  exisfiiHo,  judico,  duro,  to  thini:,  belieee,  hold  (that  a  thing 
is  so  and  so),  are  fullowcd  by  nn  infinitive  proposition.  Credor,  used  in 
the  way  here  mentioned  {to  be  looked  upon  as  something),  is  poetical ; 
credor  sangvinis  aitctor  (Ovid). 

Oht.  3.  If  several  objects,  differing  m  gender  or  number,  are  combined 
witli  one  of  these  verbs,  tlie  predicative  noun,  if  it  be  na  adjective  or  parti- 
ciple, is  regulated  according  to  the  rules  given  in  §.  213  and  214. 

Obs.  4.  A  predicative  noun  may  also  be  subjoined  to  the  passive  parti- 
ciple of  these  verbs,  e.  g.  Mnrius  hoslis  judicaius,  Marius  who  was  de- 
clared an  enemy  ;  and  idthough  rarely,  in  other  coses  besides  the  noni.  and 
accus.,  c.  g.  in  the  ablative :  Filio  sito  magistro  eqtitum  creato  (lav.  IV. 
46),  when  ho  had  named  his  son  mag.  eqe.  Coiuulibtis  crrtiorihusjaetis 
(Liv,  XLV,  21.  from  certioreui  faeio,  to  ajiprize)  ;  and  in  the  dative :  Ite- 
wisit  iamen  Octavianns  Antonio  hosfijudicalo  anUeos  omiics  {Scef.  Oct.  17), 

§.238.  Some  few  verbs,  nil  of  which  have  for  their  object  a 
person  (or  something  considci-ed  as  a  person),  may  take  aiiotlicr 
accusative,  in  order  to  denote  n  more  remote  object  of  the  ae- 
tiou,  viz. : 

a.  Doceo,  to  teach  one  a  thing,  edoceo,  to  inform,  Acquaint  with, 
dedoceo,  to  cause  one  to  unlearn  a  thing  (make  one  break  off),  celo, 
to  keep  one  in  ignorance  of  a  thing  (conceal),  c.  g.  docere  aUqveM 

^within  CcMt,  B.G.  III.  20:   Qmt  part 
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litteras,  Non  celavi  ie  sermonem  hominum  (Cic).  But  we  find  also 
the  construction,  docere  aliqvem  de  aliqva  re,  signifying,  to  acquaint 
with  something,  and  celare  aliqvem  de  aliqva  re, 

Ohs.  In  the  passive  the  accusative  may  be  retained  with  doceo  (doceri 
mot  us  lanicoSt  Hot,  ;  Z.  Marcius  suh  Cn.  Scijuone  omnes  militiac  artcs 
edoctus  fueraty  Liv.),  especially  with  the  participle  {doctits  iter  melittSy 
Hor. ;  edocfus  iter  host i am,  Tac.) ;  but  the  more  usual  expression  is  discere 
aliqvid  (doceri  de  aliqva  re^  to  be  informed).  (Also  docfus  Graecis  VUteris, 
skilled  in  Greek,  Docco  aliqvem  Oraece  loqvi ;  Qraece  loqvi  docendus.) 
The  accusative  of  a  neuter  pronoun  may  stand  with  celor  (e.  g.  Hoc  nos 
celatos  non  oportuif,  Ter.  Hec.  IV.  4,  23) ;  otherwise  it  is  expressed 
celar  de  re  aliqva^. 

b.  Posco  [reposco),  flagito,  to  demviuAsomethinff  from  one,  oro,  to 
pray  for,  rogo,  to  ask  for,  interrogo  {percontor),  to  ask  one  about  a 
thing :  Verres  parentes  pretium  pro  sepultura  liberum  poscebat  (Cic. 
Vcrr.  I.  3).  Caesar  frumentum  Aeduos  flagitabat  (Caes.  B.G.  1. 1(5), 
Achaei  regem  auxilia  orabant  (Liv,  XKVIII.  5).  Tribunus  me 
primum sententiam  rogavit  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Er.  II.  1).  Socrates  jyusionem 
geometrica  qvaedam  interrogat  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  24).  Hence  in  the 
passive,  inteTTogatus  sententiam  (and  in  the  poets  poscor  aliqvid,  some- 
thing is  desired  of  me). 

Ohs,  1.  We  may  also  saj  posco,  Jlagito  aliqvid  ab  aliqvo  (as  we  always 
^ndpeto,  post ulo  aliqvid  ab  aliqvo),  Rogo  and  oro  arc  also  put  merely 
with  the  name  of  the  thing  wished  for :  rogare  auxiliunu  pacem  orare. 
These  verbs  have  especially  two  accusatives,  when  the  object  desired  is 
expressed  by  the  neuter  of  a  pronoun  (e.  g.  hoc  ie  oro  ;  qvod  me  rojas),  or 
of  a  numeral  adjective  (^unum,  mulia  te  rogo).  The  same  holds  of  rogo  : 
interrogo,  to  ask  about ;  they  have  a  substantive  as  the  accusative  of  tlie 
thing  only  in  the  signification,  to  call  upon  a  person  to  say  something, 
e.  g.  sententiam,  testimonium  ;  otherwise  interrogo  de  re  aliqva.  Per- 
contor  is  rarely  used  in  this  way.  {8i  qvis  meum  te  pcrconialilur  aevum, 
Hor.  Ep.  I,  20,  26),  commonly  percenter  aliqvem^  to  examine  a  person, 
or  percenter  aliqvid  ex  aliqvo, 

Ohs,  2.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  expression,  velle  aliqvem  aliqvid, 
to  want  a  thing  from  a  person,  e.  g.  qvid  me  vis  ? 

c.  Moneo,  admoneo,  hortor,  if  the  admonition  or  encouragement 
be  denoted  by  a  pronoun  (or  numeral  adjective)  in  the  neuter  (com- 
pare §.  229) :  Discipulos  id  unum  moneo,  ut  praeceptores  non  minvs 

«  Dorerr  aHqvem  Latine,  Graece  (scire,  nescirCt  obiirisci  Latine,  Graccc) ;  docere  tili- 
qvcmfidihus  (to  teach  one  to  play  on  n  stringed  instrument).  With  a  simple  accusative 
of  the  thing  in  the  signification  to  lecture  on,  trado{pfiUosop/iiam  trado)  is  u^ei  in  prcler- 
encc  to  doceo, 
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qvam  ipsa  studio  ameat  [Quinct.  II.  9,  1).  Si  tu,  tjvod te  jamdudum 
horlor,  exieris,  exhaurietur  ex  urbe  tuorum  comitum  pernictota  aentina 
reijfublicae  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  5).  This  accusative  is  retained  in  the  paa- 
sivc :  A'offl  audimug  en,  gvae  ab  tiaiura  monemur  {Cic.  Lael.  !14). 
{Otherwise  admoneo  aliqvem  ret  [sec  §.  291]  or  de  re.) 

Oh.  So  also  with  eogo :  Qvid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis,  auri  sacra 
famet  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  56).   Si  cogi  aliqeid  contules  poMunl  (Lit.  IV.  26). 

§.  229.  The  accus.  neuter  of  a  prououii  {id,  hoc,  illud,  idem, 
ijvod,  qvid,  alitid,  alierum,  aligvid,  qvidpiam,  qvidqvam,  nihil,  utrum- 
qve)  or  of  a  numeral  adjective  {tinuni,  mulla),  is  aometimeB  suli- 
joined  to  intransitive  verbs,  to  denote  the  compass  and  extent  of 
the  action  (in  general).     This  is  done — 

a.  In  particular  with  several  verbs,  Tvhich  denote  a  state  of  mind 
and  its  expression,  e.  g.  Isetar,  glorior,  irascor,  »uccenseo,  aaaeatior, 
dubito,  studeo.  A  more  accurate  definition  is  often  annexed  to  the 
pronoun  by  an  additional  clause.  (The  pronoun  belongs  properly 
to  the  substantive  notion  contained  in  the  verb  itself,  c.  g.  hoc  ffh- 
rior^huec  est  i/loriatio  mea.  If  the  object  of  the  verb  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  substantive,  another  case  must  be  employed,  e.  g. 
victoria  glorior.)  Vellem  idem  posse  gloriari,  qvod  Cyrus  (Cic.  Cat. 
M.  10},  strictly,  to  boast  the  same  thing,  i,  e.  of  the  same  thing. 
Ulruviqve  laetor,  et  sine  dolore  corporis  te  fvisse  et  animo  valaisse 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  1).  Allerwn  fortatse  dubitabuni,  sittie  tanta  vis 
in  virlule,  alterum  non  dubitabunt,  gvin  Sioici  convenientia  sibi  di' 
cant  {Cic.  Fam,  V.  28).  IHud  vereor,  ne  libi  Dejoliirum  succeU' 
sere  aliqvid  suapicere  (Cic.  pro  Dej.  13),  that  he  entertains  some 
grudge.  Omnes  mulieres  eadem  student  (Ter.  Ilec.  II.  1,  2),  have 
the  same  inclinations. 

b.  Likewise  with  other  verbs,  which  may  require  to  complete 
their  notion  n  similar  definition  of  measure  and  extent :  Qvid  pro- 
de*t  mentiri  f  Hoc  laiiien  profeci.  Ka,  qvae  locuti  sumus  (diifercut 
from  de  qvibus  locvti  xumus).  Si  remittent  qvidpiam  do/ores  (Tei*. 
Ilec.  Ill,  2,  14).  Si  qvid  adolescens  offenderit,  sibi  totum,  tibi  nihil 
offenderit  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  18),  if  he  commits  a  fault,  he  will  have 
to  bear  the  consequences,  and  not  you.  Callistratus  in  oratione 
sua  mulla  invecius  est  in  Thebanos  (Corn.  Epam.  0),  heaped  many 
reproaches  on  the  Thebans. 

Oha.  1.  HcDco  in  the  passive,  «i  qvid  offetitum  f»l,  instond  of  the  purely 
impcrKonul,  si  offentiua  rit.  {Hoe  pugnalur  [Cic.  Rose.  Am.  3],  this  in 
the  object  of  the  contest.) 
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Obs.  2.  Occasionally  we  find  a  similar  way  of  designating  the  extent  of 
the  action  applied  even  to  a  transitive  verb  with  the  accusative  :  Nos  alU 
qvid  Eutuloajuvifnu9  (Virg.  Aen.  X.  84).  VuUurcius  multa  de  salute  sua 
Pomptinum  obtestatus  est  (Sail.  Cat.  45,  with  many  words,  many  en- 
treaties). 

Ohs,  3.  With  the  phrase  auctor  sum  (I  advise,  assure),  wc  sometimes 
find  a  neuter  pronoun  in  the  singular  as  with  a  transitive  verb,  e.  g.  Con^ 
nlium  petU,  qvid  tibi  sim  auctor  (Cio.  ad  Fam.  VI.        Otherwise  cujus 
rei). 

§.  230.  The  accusative  is  employed  with  the  prepositions  ad- 
duced in  §.  172.  II.  With  regard  to  those  prepositions  which, 
according  to  the  different  relation  they  express,  may  be  employed 
with  the  accusative  or  the  ablative,  the  following  observations  may 
be  useful. 

In.  a.  In  has  the  accusative  when  it  denotes  a  motion  to  or 
intOy  or  a  direction  towards  a  thing,  and  in  the  improper  signifi- 
cations deduced  from  these  (e.  g.  state  of  mind,  action  towards  and 
in  reference  to  something,  activity  in  a  certain  direction  and  with 
a  certain  object) :  in  urbem  ire ;  proficisci  in  Graeciam,  in  carcerem 
cor^ficere,  in  civitatem  recipere ;  advenire  in  provinciam,  convenire, 
congregarij  concurrere,  exerciium  contrahere  in  locum  aliqvem  (and 
hence  congregari  aliqvo,  eo,  not  alicubi,  ibi) ;  tres  pedes  habere  in  Ion- 
gitudinem,  in  latitudinem ;  dicerein  aliqvem,  amor  in  patriam,  merita 
in  rempublicam ;  accipere  in  bonam  partem  (in  good  part) ;  in  spe^ 
ciem  (for  appearance'  sake) ;  mutari  in  saxum ;  consistere  in  orbem 
(into  a  circle,  so  as  to  make  a  circle) ;  in  majus  celebrare  (so  as  to 
make  it  greater) ;  grata  lex  in  vulgus  (in  its  effect  on  the  lower 
classes) ;  multa  dixi  in  earn  sententiam  (according  to  these  senti- 
ments, so  that  these  were  my  sentiments) ;  in  eas  leges  (on  those 
conditions,  so  that  the  conditions  were  such) ;  in  ires  annos  (for 
three  years) ;  in  omne  tempus,  in  perpeiuum ;  in  dies  singulos  crescere, 
for  every  day,  daily  {in  dies,  day  by  day,  in  horas^  hourly) ;  divi- 
der e  (distribuere,  &c.)  in  tres  partes,  into  three  parts  y. 

b.  In  has  the  ablative  when  it  denotes  the  being  or  happening  in 
a  thing  or  at  a  place,  and  in  the  significations  deduced  from  these 
(on,  with  a  thing,  among,  during  an  action,  &c.) ;  in  urbe  esse,  in 
ripa  sedere  (considere) ;  influmine  navigare,  in  campo  currere  ;  vas 
in  mensa  ponere;  in  Socrate  (in  Socrates,  in  the  person  of  So- 
crates), in  opere  (in  the  workman's  hands). 

7  Tn  tpemfuturae  muliihtdiniM  urbem  munire  (Li v.  1.  8),  with  reference  to  the  hope,  so 
as  to  connect  with  it  the  hope. 
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Obt.  1 .  Sometimes  itt  stands  witb  the  ablntiTe  of  the  name  of  a  perwni, 
in  order  to  dbtinguiiih  it  as  the  object  on  whieh  something  is  practised,  in 
reference  to  v'hich  something  takes  place  :  Hoefaceri:  in  eo  ftomine  contee- 
runl,  cujus  orationem  approhajif  (Caes,  B.  G.  VII.  21).  AekiHea  non  talia 
in  hoite  fait  Pnamo  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  540),  did  not  conduct  himself  thus 
toward  (in  reference  to)  him.  Hoc  diei  in  eeno  poteat  (of  a  slare). 
(Poetically,  ardfit  in  aliqca,  to  be  enamoured  of  a  jicrsou.) 

Ob».  2.  In  some  few  e.\prcsBiDn9  in,  joined  to  eue  ruid  habere,  is  occa< 
sionally  (but  only  by  way  of  exeeption)  followed  by  an  accusatire  sing,  in- 
stead of  an  ablative,  e.  g,  Itahei-e  in  pofftfalem  ;  in  amicitiam  dleionemqve 
populi  Eomani  esse', 

Ohs.  3.  Although  pontt,  loeo,  coUoco,  staluo,  eontlilno,  hare  in  with  the 
ablative  (eoUocare  aliqrid  in  weiua),  yet  we  say  imp  on  ere  in  currum,iit 
nnvM  (in  a  enrriage,  to  lade  the  ships),  and  sometimes  cxponere  milttei 
in  terram  (to  land)  ;  but  otherwise,  impotui»ti»  in  eeicicibiit  nostria  domi- 
Htim  ;  imponrre  praetiilittm  arri,  dative,  see  |.  243).  {Itcponere  pecuniam 
in  thesauri*  and  in  theaauroe,  to  put  it  in  the  treasury.) 

Obg,  4.  With  certain  verbs  the  usage  varies  in  sonic  cases  between  in 
witli  the  accusative,  and  in  with  the  ablative,  with  some  slight  difTcrencc 
in  the  idea.  Thus  we  find  includn-e  aliqcem  in  carcerem,  orntionem  in 
epistolaia  (to  bring  into),  and  iuchtdere  ajiqvem  in  carcere  (to  shut  up) ; 
also  simply  inchdere  earcere  (sec  §.  251,  Obt.  4)  and  incliidere  aliqeid 
oralioni  fiiae  (see  under  the  dative,  §.  243)  ;  so  nlso  condere  aliijvcm  in 
carcerem  {in  riiicula).  to  throw  into  prison,  but  condere  nli^riJ  in  vitcer- 
ibtis  (Cic.),  iiicidfre  aliqvid  in  aen  (to  cut  a  thing  in  brass),  in  fnbula  (on 
a  tablet),  and  tncidfre  noiiifn  sa^t*  (dat.,  see  §.  2  l-i) ;  impriiaerc,  inseitl- 
pere  aliqvid  in  aniuiig,  in  cera  and  crrae.  We  find  abdcre  »e  in  aligi^em 
lociini  (in  iutimam  Macedoiiiam,  C-'ic),  to  go  to  a  place  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (hence  also  ahdere  se  domiim,  Aipiuum,  accordiiig  to  §.  232, 
eo,  aliqvo),  but  ahdere  niililes  in  imiiHlg,  ahditus  in  iabeniaeulo. 

Sub.  a.  Sub  takes  tbe  accusative  wbcn  it  dcuotcs  motion  niid 
direction,  e.  g.  sub  scaliis  se  coiijicere,  venire  stib  orulos,  cadere  sub 
eensum  ;  also  of  time,  wlica  it  denotes  towards,  immedtatebj  after, 
at  about;  sub  noctem,  sub  adventuni  Romanoi-um,  sub  diesfeslos  (im- 
mediately after  the  liolldnys) ;  sub  idem  tempus". 

h.  Sub  has  the  ablative  when  it  denotes  the  being  under  a  thing : 
sub  meiisa,  esse  sub  oculis,  (Harcly  when  applied  to  time  ;  aub  ipsa 
profcc/ionr,  during  the  very  time  of.) 


<  Thii  oTininalcil  in  au  iimcruracy  of  (he  ptaniincinliin,  vhcTc  tlie  disli 
■lie  accunniivr  ondablutivc  tCBIcd  dii  llir  hinglr  k'llir  r;  on  Ihcgilici  haiii 
socli  {iliriiiiL'h  ni  iH  imju-riuiH  r<ir,  or  m  rinrla  haherf. 

■  \_Kzlrcmac  uib  cainm  liifmli,  jnm  nrt  ii'icfln  (Virg,  Cdore.  I.  310).] 


■  haiid,  wc  never  Bud 
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Super  has  the  ablative  in  prose^  only  when  it  signifies  concerning : 
Ilac  super  re  scribam  ad  iepostea  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XVI.  6) ;  otherwise 
the  accusative.    (In  the  poets  we  also  find,  super  foco,  on  the  hearth,  &c.) 

Subter  (under,  on  the  under  side  of)  has  very  rarely  the  ablative, 
and  that  only  in  the  poets,  otherwise  the  accusative,  o#g.  subter 
praecordia, 

Obs.  1.  The  compound  adycrhs  pridie  Rud  postridie  arc  also  to  ti  certain 
extent  used  as  prepositions  with  the  accusative,  but  in  good  writers  only 
with  the  days  of  the  month,  and  the  names  of  festivals  (pridie  Idas,  post- 
ridie  Nonas,  postridie  ludos  Apollinares)  ;  with  the  genitive  usually  only 
in  the  expression,  pridie,  postridie  ejus  diei.  For  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
preposition  ante  {in  ante,  ex  ante,)  see  the  section  on  the  Calendar,  in  the 
Appendix. 

Obs,  2.  Not  only  is  the  adverb  j?rop/i/*,  proxime  (according  to  §.  172, 
Obs.  4)  used  like  the  preposition  j^rop^  with  the  accusative  (more  rarely 
with  the  dative),  but  even  the  adjective  is  sometimes  constructed  in  this 
way,  e.  g.  propior  montem  (^vXL.),  proximus  mare  (Caes.)  ;  but  the  dative 
is  here  the  most  usual.  (Proximus  ah  aliqvo,  the  next  after  a  person,  in 
a  series,  like  props  ab,  not  far  from ;  propius  a  terra  moveri ;  proxime 
alter  ah  altero  habitant.  In  the  signification  near  we  find  both  accedo 
prope  aliqvem  and  prope  accedo  ad  aliqvem.) 

§.231.  "With  the  following  transitive  verbs  compoupded  with 
trans,  traduco,  trajicio,  transporto,  we  have  not  only  the  name  of  the 
object,  but  also  that  of  the  place  over  which  a  thing  is  led  or 
transported,  in  tho  accusative  (which  belongs  to  the  preposition) : 
Hannibal  capias  Ibei^um  traduxit.  Caesar  milites  navibus  flumen 
iransportat,     (Also  traducere,  irajicere  homines  trans  Rhenum^\) 

Obs,  Of  the  same  character  is  the  expression  adi^o  aliqvem  arbifrutn,  to 
bring  a  person  before  (ad)  the  judge,  and  adiffo  aliqvem  jusjurandum  (also 
ad  jusjurandum  and  adigo  aliqvem  jurejurando),  to  put  one  to  his  oath. 

§.  232.  The  proper  names  of  towns  and  smaller  islands  (each  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  town)  stand  in  the  accusative  without 
a  preposition,  when  they  are  specified  as  the  object  of  a  motion : 
Romam  ire,  Athenas  prq/icisci,  Delum  navigare  {appellere  classe  Pu- 
teolos,  navis  appellitur  Syracusas,  runs  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse). 
Haec  via  Capuam  ducit.  Usqve  Ennam  profecti  sunt  (Cic.  Verr. 
IV.  49),  as  far  as  to.  But  ad  is  used  when  only  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  meant :  Adolescentulus  miles  ad  Capuam  prof  ectus  sum  (Cic. 

*  Trajieere  exereitum  Padot  on  the  Po ;  trajicere,  iransmiiUrB  Jbtmtn,  to  cross  the 
river.     JVqfieere  in  4f^icam,  without  an  object,  to  croBi  over  to  AfHca. 
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Cat.  SI.  4),  to  an  encampment  hefore  Capua.  Tres  ran/  viae  ad 
Mutlnam  (Cic.  Phil.  XII.  0 ;  said  of  a  journey  to  the  army  before 
Modcna] . 

Obt.  1.  Where  no  motion  U  iiidiratcd,  but  only  a  apace  expressed,  tlio 
preposition  is  oddt'd:  omnU  ora  a  Salvnit  ad  Oricum  (Cues.  B.  C.  III.  8). 

Oh».  2.  If  vrbg  or  oppidutn  be  prefixed,  the  pri;poaitioii  is  inserted : 
Consul perrenit  in  oppidtim  Cirtam  (Sail.  Jug.  102),  into  Cirta;  ad  oppi- 
dum  Cirtam  would  ininn,  orrived  at  Cirta.  So  also  lujunlly,  wlicn  urb»  or 
oppiJutA  witb  au  adjective  ib  put  afU^r  the  proper  name  :  Demaratut  Co- 
rinliiut  coHlulil  »e  Tarqoinioi  in  urben  Etruriae  JUn-entisniaam  (Cic.  R. 
1'.  11.  19). 

Obt.  3.  In  in  uacd  with  the  names  of  countriet  and  larger  islanda. 
Sometiiues  however  wl'  find  tbc  nainos  of  larger  islandi)  constructed  like 
the  names  of  towns :  in  Cypnim  venit,  and  (^prum  mistui  e»t. 

Obi.  4.  In  the  poets  llic  lurmei  fif  eountrifs  also  are  put  as  the  object  of 
a  motion  without  a  i)r».'position,  c,  g.  Italiam  vrnit  (Virg.)  (Occasionally 
in  prose  the  Greek  names  of  countries  in  ti»,  as  Argi/pfui.  Epirui,  Sot- 
poriiit,  II.  g.  Aegt/p/iim  pmfieiiiri  {Com.  Dat.  4).  The  poets  also  use 
national  iiameH,  as  well  as  common  names  in  general,  when  considered 
as  the  object  of  a  motion,  in  the  accusative  without  a  preposition,  e.  g. 
Jbimiit  Afrtu  (Virg.  Kcl.  I.  64).  Tua  me  imago  haee  limiita  tendere  ode- 
git  (Id.  Aeii.  VI.  (iOO)-  Verba  refers  aiifei  noti  perceuienlia  notlrat 
(Ovid.  Met.  III.  462)*. 

J.  233.  TLc  accusatives  domuntt  borne,  and  rui,  to  the  country, 
are  constructed  like  the  nauies  of  towns,  e.  g.  domum  revp-ti,  rta 
ire;  also  domoa  of  several  different  homes,  c.  g.  ministerium  reslilu- 
endorum  domog  obsidum  (Liv.  XXII.  22),  the  business  of  bringing 
CRcIi  of  the  hostages  to  his  liomc.  To  domum  may  be  added  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun  or  a  genitive,  in  order  to  shew  whose  house  is 
nicnnt,  c.  g.  domum  meant,  domum  I'ovipeji  veninii  (domum  alienam, 
doMUiii  rfi/iaiii^regin) ;  domoa  siias  diacesxcruttt  (Corn.  Them.  4) ; 
but  wc  also  find  in  domum  auam,  in  domum  Pompeji  (nnd  domum 
ad  Pompejum). 

Obi.  1.  "With  other  adjectives  in  must  be  iuscrtcd :  in  domum  amplant 
ft  magnifieam  venire. 

Ohi,  2.  'flic  accuiintivc  of  the  place  is  sometimes  joined  to  a  verbid  sub- 
stantive :  domum  rrditio  (Cues,),  reiilua  inde  Somam  (Cic.)". 

.    $.331.  a.  When  extent  or  motion  is  sigaified,  the  word  which 
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expresses  the  measure  is  put  in  the  accusative  with  verbs,  or  those 
adjectives  or  adverbs  which  denote  extension  {lonffus,  iatus,  alius, 
crassus),  e.  g.  Hasta  sex  pedes  Umga ;  fossa  decempedes  alia ;  terram 
duos  pedes  alte  infodere.  Fines  Helvetiorum  patebant  in  longxtudinem 
ducenta  qvadraginta  millia  passuum,  Caesar  tridui  iter  processit. 
A  recta  conscientia  transversum  ungvem  (a  finger-breadth)  non  oportet 
discedere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  20). 

b.  When  a  distance  is  specified  (abesse,  distare),  the  measure 
may  stand  either  in  the  accusative  or  the  ablative,  e.  g.  abesse  tridui 
iter  (Cic.)  Teanum  abest  a  Larino  XVIII  millia  passuum  (Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  9) .  Aesculapii  templum  Vmillibus  passuum  ab  Epidauro 
distal  (Liv.  XLY.  28).  In  like  manner  both  cases  are  used  when 
it  is  said  al  what  distance  a  thing  takes  place,  e.  g.  Ariovistus  mil- 
libus  passuum  sex  a  Caesaris  castris  consedit  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  48). 
Caesar  millia  passuum  tria  ab  Helvetiorum  castris  castra  ponit  (Id. 
ibid.  I.  22). 

Obs,  So  also  magnum  spatium  abesse  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  17),  and  aeqvo 
spatio  a  castris  utrisqve  abesse  (Id.  ibid.  I.  43).  But  if  spatium  or  inter^ 
vallum  be  used  in  defining  the  distance  at  which  a  thing  happens,  these 
words  always  stand  in  the  ablative,  e.  g.  ^x  Juba  sex  millium  passuum 
intervallo  consedit  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  38).  Hannibal  XV  ferme  millium 
spatio  castra  ab  Tarento  posuit  (Liv.  XXV.  9).  If  the  place  from  which 
tiie  distance  is  reckoned  is  not  specified,  the  preposition  ab  only  often 
stands  before  the  measure :  A  millibus  passuum  duobus  castra  posuerunt 
(Caes.  B.  G.  II.  7)«. 

c.  In  the  same  way  with  the  adjective  na/ii«,  (so  and  so)  old,  the 
number  of  the  years  (the  measure  of  the  age)  is  put  in  the  accusa- 
tive :  viginti  annas  natus, 

Obs.  Of  the  way  of  designating  the  measure  with  the  comparative  of 
natus  (major  natuSj  more  than  —  years  old),  and  other  adjectives  of  ex- 
tension (e.  g.  longior,  more  [than  —  ells  and  the  like],  long,  &c.),  see 
§.  306. 

§.235.  In  specifying  duration  and  extent  of  time  {how  long?) 
the  words  which  define  the  time  are  put  in  the  accusative :  Pericles 
qvadraginta  annos  praefuit  Athenis,  Veji  urbs  decern  aestates  hiemes* 
qve  continuas  drcumsessa  est  (Liv.  V.  22).  Annum  Jam  audis  Cra^ 
tippum  (Cic.  OflF.  I.  1).  Dies  noctesqve  fata  nos  cireumstant  (Id. 
Phil.  X.  10)  ^     Ex  eo  die  dies  continuas  qvinqve  Caesar  copias  pro 

'  iNavet  ex  eo  loco  ab  milUbus  pattuum  oeto  vento  tenebantur  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  22).] 
'  Not  merely,  by  day  and  by  night,  but  all  through  the  day  and  night. 

E  e 
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castrit  produxit  (Cncs.  B.  G.  I.  48),  did  it  oucc  a  day  for  five  suc- 
ccMivo  days.  Occasionally  per  is  prefixed  (as  in  English  throttffh)  .- 
Ludi  decern  per  dies  facti  sunt  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  8),  through  ten 
whole  days. 

Obt.  1.  The  wny  in  which  time  is  expressed  with  ordinals  should  be 
noticed:  Ililhridatet  annum  jam  tertium  et  tigenmum  regnal  (of  the 
euri-eHl  ywir), 

Obs.  S.  The  nccusatiTO  niso  stands  ^-ith  abhinc,  ago,  o.  g..  Qvaettor 
fidsti  ahhinc  annoa  qcattiiordecim. 

Ohi.  3.  llic  ablative  to  express  duration  of  time  is  rare  in  the  best 
writers :  Tola  aenlatp  Nihi»  Aer/yptuin  obrutam  opphlamqee  tenet  {Cic. 
N.  D.  II.  32).  PuytMtum  eat  eontinenter  horit  qi'inqve  (Caes.  B.  C.  L 
47).  This  construction  occurs  more  frequently  in  Inter  writers,  e.g. 
OclogiHia  aiiiiit  vLei't  (Sencc.  Ep.  93).  On  tlic  other  hand,  to  express 
tho  time  wliich  is  applied  to  any  purpose  and  in  wliich  it  is  completed, 
the  nblntive  in  always  employed,  e.g.  Tribui  dtehua  opiu  prtfiei potett ; 

§.  230.  Ill  exclamations  of  astonishment  or  regret  at  tlic  con- 
dition or  character  of  a  person  or  thing,  the  name  of  the  person  or 
thing  stands  in  the  accusative  with  or  without  an  interjection  :  Ilev 
me  miseriim  !  or  Me  mtgerum  !  O  fal/acem  hominum  upeni  fraffilem- 
gi'cjbrtimam  (Cic.  de  Or.  Ill,  2).     Testes  egregioi !  (iron.) 

Obs.  1.  Ill  the  csclamation  with  tho  interject  ion  ^ro  the  vocative  is 
employed :  Pro,  Di  immortalet !  Pro,  sancft  Jtippiter !  except  in  the 
phrase,  Fro  tfriim  {homimtin,  deum  at/^tc  hominum)  fidem  !  Tho  vocative 
may  also  be  used  with  o  :  O  magna  via  vrritatU!  0  fortunate  adolescent 
qvi  tiiac  virtiitis  Ilomerum  praeconmi  invenerU  !  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  10.) 

Obs.  2.  With  the  interjections  hei  and  vae,  which  express  lamentation, 
the  name  of  tlic  ]>ci-iHin  or  thing  lamented  is  put  in  the  dative :  Hei  mihi.' 

Obs.  3.  "With  rn  and  eeef  {which  call  the  attention  to  something  as  pre- 
sent) wc  often  find  the  nominative  (in  Cicero  always)  :  Hece  tuae  Utferae 
(behold,  there  eame  your  letter^  En  memoria  mortui  sodalis.  The  ac- 
cusative occurs  less  frequently. 

§.  237.  The  poets  use  the  accusative  more  freely  in  certiun  com- 
binations, and  in  this  some  prose  writers  imitate  them  in  a  few  in- 
stances. 

a.  The  passive  of  the  verbs  ango,  to  gird,  accingo,  induo,  to 
clothe,  e.rno,  to  undress,  induce,  to  draw  over,  is  employed  with  a 
new  active  signification,  to  clothe  oneself  with,  to  put  on,  exuor,  to 
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l?w/  off,  and  constructed  with  the  accusative:  Coroebus  Androgei 
ffaleam  clipeiqve  insigne  decorum  induitur  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  392). 
Priamus  inutile  ferrum  cingitur  (Id.  ibid.  II.  511).  (Figuratively  : 
magicas  accingi  artes,  id.  ib.  IV.  493,  to  put  on  magic  [as  armour], 
to  equip  oneself  with  it.)  Tnducta  cornibus  aurum  victima  (Ov. 
Met.  VII.  161).  Virgines  iongam  induiae  vestem  (Liv.  XXVII.  37). 
(Otherwise  in  prose :  induo  aliqvein  veste ;  also  induo  vestem,  to  put 
on  a  dress.) 

Ohs,  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  Oyclopa  moverif  to  dance  a  Cyclops 
(represent  him  in  dancing) ;  and  in  prose :  censeri  magnum  agri  modum^  to 
return  a  large  quantity  of  land  for  assessment. 

b.  The  participle  perfect  of  the  passive  (as  in  Greek  the  parti- 
ciple perfect  of  the  passive  and  middle)  is  used  of  a  person  who  has 
done  something  to  himself,  as  an  active  verb,  with  an  accusative : 
Dido  Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo  (Virg.  Aen.  IV. 
137),  who  had  on,  qvae  sibi  circumdederat.  Pueri  laevo  suspensi 
loculos  iabulamqve  lacerto  (Hor.  Sat.  1. 6, 74),  who  had — suspended. 
Juno  nondum  antiqvum  saturata  dolorem  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  608),  who 
had  not  yet  satisfied  her  pique  s. 

Obs,  But  it  is  sometimes  employed  also  to  designate  a  person  to  whom 
something  is  done  (by  others),  e.  g.  per  pedes  irajecfus  lora  tumentes 
(Virg.  Aen.  II.  273),  who  has  straps  drawn  through  his  feet. 

c.  The  accusative  is  put  with  passive  and  intransitive  verbs,  and 
with  adjectivnes,  to  denote  that  part  of  the  subject  with  reference  to 
which  the  verb  or  adjective  is  predicated  of  it ;  Nigrantes  ierga 
juvenci  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  97) ;  lacer  ora ;  os  humerosqve  deo  fiimifis. 
Eqvus  micat  auribus  ei  tremit  artus  (Virg.  G.  III.  84).  An  accu- 
sative is  rarely  found  so  used,  denoting  anything  uncorporeal :  Qvi 
genus  [estis)  ?  (Virg.  Aen.  VIII.  114).  In  this  way  passive  verbs 
acquire  a  reflective  signification  (as  under  b) :  Capita  Phrygio  vela- 
mur  amictu  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  545),  we  cover  our  heads. 

Obs.  1.  In  prose  the  active  is  used  for  the  reflective  expression  (veJamiM 

capita),  otherwise  the  ablative  is  always  employed  in  this  construction 

(^ore  hwnerisqve  deo  similid)  ;  see  §.  253.    Only  in  speaking  of  wounds  wc 

find  the  accusative  with  ictus,  saucitis,  transverberatus,  &c.     Advcrsum 

femur  tragula  ictus  (Liv.  XXI.  7). 

Obs.  2.  This  use  of  the  accusative,  as  well  as  that  explained  under  a 
and  b,  is  common  in  Greek,  and  has  originated  in  Latin  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  with  censeor)  from  an  imitation  of  that  language. 

t  [Nodo  tiHUi  collecta  Jlufntct  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  320).] 
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Obt.  3.  In  a  similar  wnj  (adTcrbiallj)  eitc  used  in  pniac  the  expressions 
majnam  {maximam)  partem,  for  the  most  pnrt  (e,  g.  Sveci  waximam  par- 
tem lae/e  aiqDe  peeore  vivunt  (Cacs.  B.  G.  IV.  1)*^,  and  vieem  alicuju* 
(meam,  vetiram,  &c.),  for  any  one,  on  account  of  (properly  iintead),  parti- 
cularly with  iutransitive  verbs  and  adjectives,  which  dcnoto  on  cmotioa 
of  the  mind  :  iuam  vkem  taepe  doleo,  indignor ;  no»tram  vicem  iraseuntur  ; 
toUicitua,  anxiat  reipublicae  vicem ;  tuam  vieem  (for  his  part)  offiao 
funetut.    So  likewise  cetera,  in  other  respects ;  vir  cetera  egregiut  (Liv.), 

§.  238.  Id  a  few  phrases  the  accusative  stands  for  the  more  special 
case,  geuitive  or  ablative,  viz.  id  temporit  for  to  tempore  (e.  g.  id  tmnpori* 
eoa  venlurot  eate  praedixeram,  Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  4)  ;  iil  (illuif)  aetati*  for 
^u»  aeta/ii  (e.  g.  homo  id  aetatit;  qvum  esset  illud  ae/alit),  and  id  {hoe, 
omue)  ge-nui,  for  e;'u«  {hujut,  onmit)  generi*  (c.  g.  ti^  ^rnut  alia,  other 
things  of  that  kind). 

Obt.  Concerning  the  genitive  in  id  temporia  compare  5-  285  b.  On 
virile  muUebre  leeua,  see  §.  Sd,  5. 

§.  239,  We  must  particularly  notice  the  elliptical  expression,  Qpo  mihi 
{fibi)  with  an  accusative,  signifying.  What  am  I  (are  you}  to  do  with  —  ? 
of  what  use  is  —  to  me  (to  you)  ?  e.  g.  Quo  mihi  fortunam,  li  non  eonee- 
dilur  uH  /  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  5,  12),  and  similculy  :  Unde  mihi  {tibi} ;  Where 
cnu  I  get  — ?  e.g.  unde  mihilapidem  f  (Id.  Sat.  II.  7,  116.)  {Qvoiibi, 
Patiphae,  pretioeat  tumere  venlesT  (Ov.  A.  A.  I.  303.) 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Dative. 

§.  240.  The  rcmEUDiag  cases,  except  the  vocative,  each  of  them 

denote  a  particular  relation,  in  which  a  person  or  thing  stands 

either  to  au  action,  but  without  being  immediately  the  object  acted 

on  (accusative),  or  to  another  person  or  thing. 

Ols.  The  dative  and  the  ablative  primarily  denoted  the  local  relation  of 
a  person  or  thing  to  an  action,  viz.  the  dative,  the  direction  of  the  action 
towards,  or  its  taking  place  by,  something  external  to  itself ;  the  ablative, 
the  taking  place  of  the  action  on  or  in  something  (and  then  at  the  same 
time  its  proceeding  ymm  a  place,  yroui  (ciyiy  in  a  place).  Subsequently 
those  cases  were  used  of  other  relations,  in  which  the  imagination  disco- 
vered a  resemblance  with  the  outward  material  relations.  This  now  be- 
came the  proper  leading  signification  of  these  cases,  and  the  actual  local 
relations  were  for  the  most  part  defined  more  closely  through  the  medium 
of  prepositions,  sometimes  with  one  of  these  special  coses  (the  ablative), 
somctimcB  with  the  accusative  as  the  general  form  of  the  word. 

^  El  aliqim,  magaa,  mitjnre  parit,  paiLially,  fur  the  moit  part. 
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§.  241.  The  dative  denotes  in  general^  that  what  is  asserted  by 
the  predicate  is  done^  or  holds  good^  for  and  in  reference  to  a  certain 
person  or  thing  (the  relation  of  interest) :  Subsidium  beUissimum 
senectuti  est  otium  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  60).  Charondas  et  Zaleucus  leges 
civitatibus  suis  scripserunt  (Id.  Legg.  II.  6).  Domus pulchra  dominis 
aedificatur,  non  muribus  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  10).  Foro  naia  eloqventia 
est  (Id.  Brut.  82).  Non  scholae,  sed  vitae  discimus  (Sen.  Ep.  106). 
Sex.  Boscius praedia  coluitaliis,  non  sibi  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  17),  for  the 
benefit  of.  Nihil  loci  est  segnitiae  neqve  socordiae  (Ter.  Andr.  I. 
3,  1).  Orabo  nato  uxorem  (Id.  ib.  III.  2, 47),  I  will  propose  for  her 
for  my  son.  JEllius  Blaesi  militibus  missionem  petebat  (Tac.  Ann.  I. 
19),  applied  for  dismissal  for  the  soldiers. 

Obs.  1.  This  dative,  which  is  not  (as  in  the  following  special  niles)  an- 
nexed to  a  single  word,  but  to  the  whole  predicate,  is  commonly  called 
Datitms  commodi  et  incommodi. 

Obs.  2.  The  special  signification  in  defence  (of  a  person,  of  a  thing) 
never  resides  in  the  dative,  but  is  expressed  by  pro :  Dicere  pro  aliqvo, 
pugnarepro  nobilitate^  pro  patria  tnori.  So  also  we  find  esse  pro  aliqvo^ 
in  his  favour :  Hoc  wm  contra  me  est,  sed  pro  me. 

Obs.  3.  Sometimes  a  dative  is  annexed  to  the  whole  sentence,  to  shew 
in  reference  to  what  a  thing  is  so  and  so,  instead  of  annexing  a  definition 
to  a  single  substantive  by  means  of  a  genitive  or  a  preposition  :  Is  finis 
populationibus  fuit  (Liv.  II.  30.  Also  populationum).  Qvis  huic  rei 
testis  est?  (Cic.  pro  Quinct.  11).  J^  bestiarum  corporibus  multa  remedia 
morbis  et  vulneribus  eligimus  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  64.  Also  contra  morhos  or 
"^  remedia  morborum).  Neqve  mihi  ex  cujusqvam  ampUtudine  aut  praesidia 
periculis  aut  adjumenta  hononbus  qvaero  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  24,  in  which 
example  the  double  dative  should  be  remarked;  I  8eek  for  mgself  no  pro- 
tection against  (in  reference  to)  future  dangers  :  adversus  pericula,  prae- 
sidia periculortm).  Aduatuei  locum  sibi  domicilio  delegerunt  (Caes.  B. 
G.  II.  29).  The  poets  take  greater  liberties  in  this  respect,  e.  g.  Dissi- 
mutant,  gvae  sit  rebus  causa  novandis  (Virg.  Aen.  IV.  290) ;  otherwise 
causa  hujus  rei  novandae).     {Longo  bello  materia^  Tac.  H.  I.  89.) 

Obs.  4.  We  may  particularly  notice  the  use  of  the  dative  with  the  verb 
sum  with  a  predicative,  where  it  is  specified  in  what  relation  one  person 
stands  to  another  :  Murena  legatus  Jjucullo  fuit  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  9,  legate 
with  Lucullus,  of  Lucullus).  L.  Mescinius  heres  est  M.  Mindio,fi'atri  suo 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  26).     Ducem  esse  alicui,  to  be  one's  leader. 

Obs.  5.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  dative  -mXhfacio  {fio\  with  qvid^ 
Xdem,  signifying  to  do  with  one  (in  relation  to  one),  e.  g.  qvid  fades  huic 
eonclusioni?  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  30).  Qvid?  JSupolemo non  idem  Verres  fecit  ? 
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(Cic,  Verr.  IV.  22.)     Qvid  mihi  JUlunm  e»t?    On  the  ablative  in  this 
Bigiiification  {hoe  homine)  see  §.  2G7. 

Obt.  6.  The  dative  ot  a  pnrticiplc  is  ocea§ionnlly  used  to  denote  when 
{under  what  circumstances)  a  tbiiig  shews  itself :  Sita  Anticffra  at  in  Lo- 
eride  laevaparle  linum  CorintJiiaeum  intrantibus  (Liv.  XXVI.  26),  on  the 
Itft  to  those  who  Bail  in,=on  the  left  as  you  sail  in.  Duo  mtlitet  negva- 
qtam  vitu  ac  specie  aetlimantibtu paret  (Liv.  VII.  10), 

§.  242,  The  dative  is  particularly  joined  to  ro&ny  verbs  wLich 
denote  in  themselves  an  acting  in  reference  to  something.  Many 
transitive  verbs  express  an  action,  which,  besides  the  object  acted 
on,  concerns  another  person  or  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
performed,  and  therefore  take  two  substantives,  the  proper  object 
(that  which  is  acted  on)  in  the  accusative,  and  an  object  of  reference, 
to  which  the  action  is  directed,  in  reference  to  whicli  it  is  per- 
formed, in  the  dative :  Dedi  puero  librum ;  trado  promndamnuxes- 
tori;  erraati  viam  moastro.  The  dative  also  stands  with  the  pas- 
sive of  these  verbs,  the  relation  being  the  same  :  Liber  puero  daiut 
eat;  proviacia  tuceeasori  Iraditur;  erranti  via  monstratur. 

Sucli  verbs  are,  e.  g.  do,  trado,  tribuo,  eoncedo,  divido  (to  divide 
amongst),  fero,  to  bring,  praebeo,  praeslo,  polliceor,  promillo,  debeo, 
(to  be  indebted),  nego,  adimo,  motulro,  dtco,  narro,  maiido,  prae- 
cipio,  &c.  (with  which  the  object  of  reference  is  most  frequently  a 
person).  But  besides  thin  the  dative  stands  with  nil  expressions 
formed  of  a  verb  and  an  accusative,  which  in  combination  denote 
a  similar  relation  to  a  person  or  thing,  e.  g.  modmit  ponere  irae; 
pat^acere,  praecludere  adilum  hoati ;  fidem  habere  alicui  or  narra- 
tioni  alicujvs;  morem  gerere  alicui  (to  consent  to  a  person's  re- 
quest); nullum  locum  relinqvere  precibas,  honestae  morti;  dicere 
[slaluere)  diem  cotloqvio  (to  fix  a  day  for  a  conference). 

Obt.  1.  lu  Latin  a  verb  sometimcH  denotes  a  relation  of  this  kind,  and 
is  put  with  on  object  of  '  eferenee  in  consequence  of  its  being  understood 
ill  an  acceptation,  which  the  English  word  that  otl  emise  corrcBjHrads 
most  nearly  with  it,  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  translated,  does  not  en- 
tircly  express.  In  such  cases  therefore  there  is  a  difference  in  the  oon- 
struetion  of  the  two  languages.  So  wc  find  prdbarc  alicui  lentrnfiam 
tuain,  to  make  his  opinion  agreeable  to  some  one  (in  the  passive,  iarc 
tfnirnfia  iiiilii probatur)  ;  coneiUare Ponip/yiim  Carsari,  lo  malic  Pompeya 
friend  to  Cuesar,  gain  him  over  to  Caesar  :  placare  aliqvem  alieui ;  espe- 
cially should  wc  notice  winari  {niini(ari)  alicui  malum,  mortem,  to  threaten 
one  with  a  misfortune,  with  death  (nn  tlie  other  hand  minari  atieui  baeulo, 
nbl.  with  the  stick  as  an  instrument).     (The  construction  ipadere  aUciU 
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aliqvid  is  generally  found  only  when  the  object  is  a  pronoun,  as.facmfn^ 
qvod  mihi  svades;  otherwise  we  most  usually  find  simply  svadere  helium 
(without  a  dative),  or  svadere  alicui,  ut  [to  advise  one,  to  — ].  The  same 
holds  oiperavadeo  [in  the  passive,  jpersvasum  mihi  est,  uf\). 

Obs.  2.  In  compound  phrases  the  usage  sometimes  fluctuates  (compare 

§.241,  Ohs.  3)  between  the  dative,  referred  to  the  whole  phrase,  and  the 

genitive  annexed  to  that  substantive  which  is  the  object,  e.  ^,  finem  facere 

injuriis  (to  put  an  end  to  the  injuries,  to  set  bounds  to  them),  hut^nem 

facere  scribendi  (to  leave  off  writing). 

Obs.  3.  In  English  the  referential  relation  is  usually  denoted  by  pre- 
positions (Jor,  tOy  &c.).  In  Latin  ad  can  only  stand  when  an  actual 
motion  to  a  place  (or  to  a  person  in  a  place)  is  intended.  We  find  dare 
alieui  litteras  (to  give  one  a  letter  to  take  care  of),  but  dare  litteras  ad 
aliqvem^  to  write  a  letter  to  some  one ;  mittere  alieui  aliqvid^  to  send  one 
something  (that  he  is  to  have)  ;  mittere  legatos  ad  aliqvem^  mittere  litte- 
ras  alieui  and  ad  aliqvem  ;  scribere  ad  aliqvem,  to  write  to  some  one,  scri- 
bere  alieui,  to  write  something  for  one.  Dicer e  adpopulum,  to  speak  be- 
fore the  people  (not  to  say). 

§.  243.  A  reference  to  something  distinct  from  the  proper  ob- 
ject is  often  expressed  by  compounding  the  verb  with  one  of  the 
prepositions  ad,  ante,  circum  [con),  de,  ex,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae, 
sub.  With  these  verbs  (both  in  the  active  and  the  passive)  the  object 
of  reference,  to  which  the  preposition  applies,  is  put  in  the  dative. 
But  if  an  (actual  or  figurative)  local  relation  (motion  to  or  from 
a  place^  a  continuance  or  agepcy  in  a  place)  is  evidently  denoted 
by  those  verbs  which  are  compounded  with  ad,  ex,  in,  sub,  then  (in 
the  best  prose  writers)  the  preposition  is  usually  repeated  and  con- 
structed with  its  proper  case  :  a.  Afferre  reipublicae  magnam  utili- 
tatem ;  afferre  alieui  vim,  manus ;  consuli  miliies  circumfundebantur ; 
circumdare  brachia  coUo  (to  put  one's  arms  round  a  person's  neck) ; 
Caesar  Ambiorigi  auxilia  Menapiorum  et  Germanorum  detraxit;  urbs 
hostibus  erepia  est;  inferre  alieui  injuriam;  injicere  hominibus 
timorem ;  imponere  alieui  negotium ;  objicere  aliqvem  telis  hostium ; 
honestas  praefertur  utilitati ;  omnia  virtuti  postponi  debent ;  homines 
non  libenter  se  alterius  potestati  subjiciunt ;  supponere  ova  gallinis. 
h.  (manifest  local  relation) :  Ad  nos  multi  rumores  afferuntur  ;  affi- 
gere  lUieram  ad  capt^  alieujus  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20),  to  fasten  it  on 
his  head ;  detrakere  annuium  de  digito ;  injieere  se  in  hostes,  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  inseribere  aliqvid  in  tabula  ;  inferre  signa 
in  hostem^;  imponere  in  cervieibus  hominum  sempitemum  dominum 

'  yit^errttqve  deot  Latio  (Virg.  Acn.  I.  6).] 
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(a  figuratiTC,  but  manifest  local  relation) ;  imprmere  no/ton«»  tn 
animis;  eripere  aliqvem  e periculo". 

Obi.  1.  In  the  caea  of  some  verbs  compouadcd  with  ad,  the  prepositioa 
is  repeatcil  even  in  an  improper  signification  iu  preference  to  employing 
the  dative,  especially  with  addo,  adjieio,  adjungo,  to  add  (but  adjungo  mihi 
amicum,  I  gain  myself  a  friend)  ;  applico  me  ad  virtvtem,  ad philotopkiam, 
ad  aliqvem  doctorem  (I  attach  myself  to  him)  :  adhibeo  ad  aliipid  (to  apply 
to  any  purpose).  Subjicio  and  gubjungo  occur  in  an  improper  signification 
with  botk  constructions :  Mummiut  Achajae,  urbet  multat  tub  imperivm 
popiili  Somani  mb^unxii  ;  auhjicio  aliqvid  oculit  and  tub  oeulos,  to  place 
something  (under)  before  one's  eyes,  sentibut  and  tub  Meruiu.  We  read 
extorqyere  alicui  gladittat  and  peeuniam  ab  aliqvo  ;  impendere  pecuniam, 
operam  in  aliqoid,  and  (in  later  writers)  alieui  rei. 

Ob»,  2.  The  verbs  compounded  with  cum  usually  repeat  the  preposi- 
tion :  confiro,  comparo,  compono  aliqvid  cum  aliqvo,  eonjungo  eloqventiam 
cum  philosophia.  Yet  we  find  also  the  dative:  Enniua  rqvi  fortit  senee- 
tuti  comparaf  auam  (Cic.  Cat.  JI.  5)  ;  parva  componere  magnis.  Tlbi  me 
gfadia  eovimunia  benejic'iaqve  tua  jam  ante  eonjanxerant  (Cic-  ad  Fam. 
XV.  II).     We  find  always,  communico  aliqvid  cum  aliqeo. 

Obi.  The  later  writers  (from  Livy  downwards)  use  the  dative  with 
increasing  frequency,  even  in  an  improper  signification,  like  the  poets,  e.  g. 
'iwidere  women  taxit  (Pliii.  Min.  Incidere  legem  in  act;  Jbedu»  in  eolumna 
incisuHi,  Cic.).     Jtueulpere  elogium  iumulo  (Svet.). 

Obs.  4.  The  dative  is  also  sometimes  put  with  eontinuo  {laborem  noctur- 
num  diumo,  cause  it  to  follow  immediately  after),  tocio,  jungo,  on  account 
of  their  similnrity  in  signification  with  these  compound  verbs.  [Sapientia 
juneia  eloqventiae,  Cic).  So  also  aeqvare  aliqvem  alieui,  to  put  one  person 
on  a  level  with  another  ;  aeqvare  turrim  muri»,  to  make  the  tower  equal 
to  the  walls,  i.  c.  to  build  it  as  high. 

Ob*.  6.  For  another  construction  with  adtpergo,  ctmtmdo,  and  some 
other  verbs,  si'c  §.  259  b. 

§.  244.  a.  Tiie  dative  is  also  put  as  the  object  of  reference  with 
various  intransitive  verbs,  which  denote  an  action,  state  of  mind,  or 
condition,  in  relation  to  a  person  or  thing,  but  without  conveying 
(to  a  Latin)  the  idea  of  an  immediate  acting  upon  it  (e.  g.  to 
benefit,  to  injure,  to  please,  &c.] :  prodesse  reipublicae  el  civibus; 

*•  Tlie  followitif;  verbs,  la  well  u  Home  otliert,  belong  (o  thia  clasi:  ajfero,  nffige,  ad- 

delrrc,  rripic,  eilcrqvro,  impone,  impriwie,  inferB,  injicia,  inttrpone,  nbjiiia,  offro,  ofyailo, 
tfipoao,  praefieh,  tubio,  lubjieh,  lahjunga,  iHppoua,  lublrahe  {tHprrpoKe) :  gnd  Ihow  wliirli 
denoteii  compnriMin  :  atiir/erB,  aalepmn,  prmftn,  praepwa,  peilhalxo,  fnilpwit  i  to  thcie 
we  m«y  add  aii/tra. 
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nocere  hosti ;  nemo  omnibtis  placere  potest ;  magnus  animus  viciis 
parcit. 

The  most  important  of  these  are :  a.  (those  which  signify,  to 
benefit,  to  injure)  prosum,  obsum,  noceo,  incommodo,  expedit,  condu- 
cit^ ;  b.  (to  be  for  or  against,  to  yield),  adversor,  obtrecto,  officio, 
cedo,  mffratgoT^  refrctgor^ intercede^  gratijicor ;  c.  (to  be  well  or  ill  af- 
fected), cupio  {alicui,  to  wish  one  well),  faveo,  siudeo,  ignosco,  in- 
dulgeo,invideo^y  insidior ;  d.  (to  assist,  to  take  care  for,  to  remedy, 
to  spare),  auxilior,  opitulor^  patrocinor^,  consulo,  prospicio,  medeor, 
parco;  e.  (to  please,  to  displease)  placeo,  displiceo ;  f.  (to  order, 
obey,  serve),  impero^,  obedio,  obseqvor,  obtempero,  pareo,  servioy 
famulor;  g.  (to  be  friendly  or  unfriendly,  or  to  speak  as  such),  as- 
sentior,  blandior^  irascor,  succenseo,  convicior,  maledico,  minor ;  h. 
(to  trust,  to  distrust),  credo,  fido,  confido,  diffido^) ;  i.  desum  [liber 
mihi  deest,  I  have  not  the  book ;  amicis,  officio  deesse,  not  to  sup- 
port one's  friends,  not  to  do  one^s  duty;)**  nubo,  to  marry  (used 
only  of  a  woman)',  propinqvo  {appropinqvo) ,  to  approach,  supplico, 
to  make  supplication  %  videor,  to  seem ;  k.  (to  happen,  to  befall), 
accidit,  contingit,  evenit ;  1.  libet,  licet.  The  same  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  phrases  obviam  eo  {obvius  sum,  fio),  praesto  sum,  dicto 
audiens  sum  (alicui),  to  obey  a  man  at  his  word,  supplex  sum,  auctor 
sum  {alicui,  to  advise  one).     (Svadeoy persvadeo  ;  see  §.242.  Obs.  1.) 

b.  This  object  of  reference  cannot,  like  the  proper  object,  become 
the  subject  with  the  passive,  and  such  verbs  (like  those  which  are 
intransitive)  can  only  be  used  impersonally  in  the  passive,  in  which 
case  the  dative  is  subjoined  without  alteration :  Invidetur  (men 
envy)  praestanti  floreniiqve  foriunae  (Cic.  de  Or.  252) .  Non  par- 
cetur  labori  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  14?).  Nemini  nocetur ;  legibus  paren- 
dum  est  (one  must  obey).  Obtrectatum  est  adhuc  Gabinio  (Id.  pro 
leg.  Man.  19).  Divitibus  invideri  solet  (men  are  accustomed  to 
envy).  Mihi  nunqvam  persvaderi  potuit,animos  esse  mor tales  (Cic. 
Cat.  M.  22),  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  convince  me.  The  be- 
ginner must  take  particular  care  that  he  is  not  misled  by  the  English 
phrases,  lam  envied^  maligned^  Ac,  to  use  the  verbs  incommodo,  ohtrecto, 
invideo,  parcOy  and  maledico  personally  in  the  passive. 

^  LaedOf  to  injure,  oiiend,  transitive,  aUqvem  or  aliqvid. 

"  Invideo  fcrtunae  alicujtu  (to  envy  one  his  prosperity),  ignosco  festinationi  alicujut, 
^  Adjuvo  aliqvem,  to  aid,  further,  transitive. 
°  Jubeo  aliqvid,  aliqvem  facere  aliqvid,  transitive. 
P  Fido  and  corjldo  (rarely  d\ffido)  also  govern  the  ablative. 

<i  Careoy  to  be  without*  dispense  with,  re  aliqva,     Deficio,  to  fail,  frequently  with  the 
accusative  (vox  oratorem). 
'  Nupta  alicui  and  cum  aliqvo. 
■  Precor,  to  entreat,  deoe,  transitive. 

Ff 
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Obs.  1.  With  some  verba  the  construction  varies  between  the  dative 
and  the  accusntive  according  to  the  meaning'.  Metuo,  timeo,  cavn,  sig- 
nify with  an  accuRatiTe  {aliqveiii,  aliqvid),  to  fear  some  one  (something), 
to  beware  of  something  (au  evil,  an  enemy)  ;  with  a  dative,  to  be  [from 
A  motive  of  kindness)  anxious  or  apprehensive  for  BOmething,  e.  g.  timeo 
libertati,  eaveo  Vfleranig  (poetically,  mat fr  pallet  puerW)".  Protpieio  and 
proviiro  with  a  dative  signify,  to  be  prospectively  anxious  about  a  thing, 
fs.g.prMpicere  taluti,  providere  vilae  Jiominum,  with  an  accusative,  to 
toko  caro  for  the  providing  of  something,  c.  g.Jritmenium.  Tempera  aU' 
quid,  to  order,  to  regulate  (properly,  to  mii),  c,  g-  rempublicam  legibuM, 
modernr  nligiiid,  to  lend,  arrange,  e.  g.  consiUa ;  with  a.  dative,  to  mode- 
rate, e.  g.  teoipero,  moderor  irae,  laetitiae. 

Oht.  2.  Some  few  verbs  arc  used  both  with  the  acensative  and  the  da- 
tiTe  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  their  signification ;  adulor 
(generally  the  accusative),  aeinlilor  (almost  always  the  accusative),  eomi- 
tor,  dctpi'ro  {salulent  and  taluti ;  pace  detperata,  ailer  the  hope  of  peace 
was  given  up),  praestolor. 

Oht.  3.  Some  few  of  these  verba  have  also  such  a  transitive  signiGca- 
tion,  that  they  may  take  (according  to  §.  2-12)  both  a  proper  object  in  tbe 
accusative,  and  an  object  of  reference,  aa  credo  alieiii  aliqvid,  to  biut  a 
thing  to  any  one  (aliqeid  erfditur  alieiii);  hnpero provineiae  trihutam^, 
milUes,  to  command  a  province,  to  pay  tribute,  to  furnish  troops  {trihutum 
imperatur  provineiae)  minor  alicui mortem  (see  §.  242  Ob».  1)  ;  prospieere, 
providei-e  exereitui  Jrumentum.  (Invideo  alicui  aliqcam  rem  [whence 
res  invidenda,  a  thing  for  which  a  person  is  to  be  envied],  but  more  com- 
monly aiiqva  re;  see  §.  260  b.) 

Oi«.  4,  To  make  such  a  dative  the  subject,  and  to  use  the  verb  of  it 
pcreonally  in  the  imssive,  is  a  rare  irregularity:  Ego  car,  aegvirere pmica 
eipoitum,  ittvideor?  (Ilor.  A.  P.  56).  Vix  eqvidem  eredor  (Ov.  Trist 
III.  10,  35).  Medeudit  corporihtu  (Liv,  VlII,  36),  by  the  healing  of  the 
bodies. 

Oht.  5.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  substantive,  which  is  derived  from  a 
verb  that  governs  the  dative,  and  denotes  the  idea  contained  in  it,  is  itself 
constructed  alone  with  the  dative  :  Insidiae  eonsuli  twtt  proeedebant  (Sail, 
Cat,  32),  the  plots  against  the  consul  did  not  succeed.  Cff>temperatio 
Ugibut  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  15). 

§,  245,  a.  The  intransitive  verba  compounded  with  the  preposi- 
tions ad,  ante  (con), in,  iiUer,  o6,  post,  prae,  re,  tub,  super,  like  the 
transitive  verbs  similarly  compounded  (§,  243),  take  the  dative  to 

■  [CaanltTt  tibi  and  u  (Clc.  Cat.  II.  27  :  Bee  f.  323  b.  Oi..)] 

"  Panto  {mihi)  ab  aliqto,  ab  aliqva  tt,  tO  be  on  one'i  guard  aeiiiiit  a  penan  or  ihlng, 

■  [Eqaln  iMfural  civilalibu,  (CaCT,  B.  G.  VI.  4.)] 
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express  the  relation  to  another  object  referred  to  by  the  prepo- 
sition, if  the  compound  verb  has  a  secondary  meaning,  which  sug- 
gests no  idea  of  any  local  relation,  e.  g.  adesse  amiciSy  antecellere 
omnibus,  instate  victis  et  fugientibus,  indormire  causae  (to  sleep  over 
a  CBL\xse),iniervenire,interessepraelio,  occurrerevenientibus,  praeesse 
exercituiy  resistere  invadentibus,  respondere  exspectationi,  subvenire 
egentibus,  succumbere  dolori.  The  dative  remains  unaltered,  if  the 
verb  stands  impersonally  in  the  passive :  Besistitur  audaciae  homi- 
nam;  egentibus  subveniendum  esty. 

b.  But  if  a  local  relation  be  clearly  designed,  though  only  figura- 
tively, the  preposition  with  its  case  is  usually  subjoined  to  the 
verb :  Adhaeret  navis  ad  scopulum.  Inhaeret  sententia  in  animo, 
Ajax  incitbuit  in  gladium.  Severitas  inest  in  vultu.  Incurrere  in 
hostes ;  invehi  in  aliqvem ;  incurrere  in  reprehensionem ;  incidere  in 
pericff/urn,  in  morbtmi  (to  fall) ;  concurrere,  congredi  cum  hoste ;  co- 
haerere  cum  aliqvo.  Sometimes  a  different  preposition  is  employed 
to  denote  the  local  relation  more  accurately,  e.  g.  obrepere  in  ani' 
mum,  obversari  ante  oculos. 

Obs.  1.  In  individual  verbs  we  must  particularly  notice  the  way  in 
which  the  idea  is  conceived  ;  so  we  have  incumbo  in  ox  ad  sludiutn  ali- 
qvod,  to  apply  oneself  to  a  study  ;  acqviesco  in  aliqvo,  to  acquiesce  in  any 
thing,  to  find  composure  in  it.  In  general  the  older  prose  writers  more 
frequently  repeat  the  preposition  (e.  g.  always  insum  in)  ;  the  poets  and 
later  writers  use  the  dative  more  {inesse  rei\  even  where  the  verb  has  its 
own  proper  signification,  e.  g.  accidere  genibus  praetoris  (Livy ;  we  find 
in  Cicero,  ad  pedes  alieujus),  congredi  alicui,  cohaerere  alicui. 

Obs.  2.  The  preposition  is  never  repeated  with  adjaceo,  asstdeo,  asto 
{assidere  alicui^  not  ad  aliqvem)  ;  accede  on  the  other  hand  never  has  the 
dative  except  in  the  signification  to  join^  to  go  over  to  (an  opinion,  a  party), 
accedo  Ciceroni,  sententiae  Ciceronis,  or  when  it  means  to  be  added,  other- 
wise the  construction  is  always  accedo  ad.  In  the  poets  and  some  few 
prose  writers  (chiefly  of  a  later  age),  the  accusative  is  sometimes  found 
after  the  compounds  of  jaceo,  sedeo,  and  those  verbs  which  denote  motion, 
with  ad  in  its  proper  signification  (i.  e.  applied  to  space),  without  tie 
preposition  being  repeated,  e.  g.  assidere  muros,  adfacere  Etruriam  (Livy), 

'  Such  verbs  are  adjtueo,  alludo,  annuo,  arrepo,  arrideo,  atplro,  astentior,  assideo,  asto, 
aniecedo,  anteeo,  anteeelh  (see  {.  224  d),  coUOdo,  congruo,  eontentio,  convenire  (to  be  fit- 
ting:, suitable,  convenire  cum,  to  agree  with ;  pax,  ret  eonvenit  inter  nosj  wc  are  agreed 
about  peace,  the  matter),  eontto  {miki),  consdno,  incumbo  (incubo),  indormio,  inhaereo,  il- 
ludo  {auetoritati ;  also  transitive,  praecepta)^  immoriort  innascor,  innitor^  insto,  insisto, 
insulto  (alicui  in  ealamitate,  also  patientiam  alicujus)  ;  interjaeco  (rarely  with  an  accusa- 
tive, intervenio,  oeeumbo  (morti,  but  more  frequently  mortem  or  morte,  in  death),  obrepo, 
obsto,  obttripo,  obtingOt  t^venio,  obvertor,  praetidio,  repugno,  retisto,  tuccnmbo,  supersto, 
with  the  compounds  of  sum. 

Ff2 
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allabi  ortu,  aeeedere  aliqvem  (Sail.),  advolvi  genua.     On  the  verbs  com- 
pouoded  with  ante,  and  onpraetto,  see  §.  224  d. 

§.  246.  The  verb  turn  stands  with  the  dative,  to  denote  that 
sometliing  exists  for  a  person  or  thing,  i.  e.  that  the  other  possesses 
it:  Sex  nobis Jilii  sunt.  Jlomini  cum  deo  timilitudo  esl  (Cic.  Legg, 
I.  8).  Jam  Troicis  temporibus  erat  honos  ehqventiae  {Cic,  Brut  10). 
Conlroversia  milnfuit  cum  avunculo  tuo  (Cic.  Fin.  Ill,  2).  Rhodiu 
cam  populo  Romano  amicitia  xocielasqve  eat  (the  Rhodiana  are  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Konians). 

Obs.  1.  This  form  of  expression  is  commonly  uacd  only  to  denote  what 
belongs  to  ft  person  or  tiling  as  a  possession  or  given  relation,  not  of  what 
appertains  to  it  as  a  quality  or  as  a  constituent  part.  Wc  should  there- 
fore avoid  such  phrases  as  Ciceroni  magna  fuit  €loip:entia  (for  I'u  Cwc- 
rone),  or  Huic proeineiae  urbes  sunt  epiilentitsimae  Ires  (for  Haec provin- 
cia  urhes  hahr.t,  or  la  hac proi'lneia  sunt.  Sec.). 

Obs.  2.  Ill  the  expression  mibi  {ttbi,  ft  rci)  est  nomen,  cognomen,  I 
have  the  name,  am  called  {nomen  m'lhi  manet.  1  retain  the  name,  datum, 
indiliim  esl)  the  name  itself  stands  either  in  the  nominative  (in  appoRt- 
tion  tonomeu):  Hi  morbo  nomen  est  avan'tia  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  11);  or 
(moi-c  frequently)  in  the  dative  (by  attraction  to  miii.  &c.)  ;  Scipio,  cui 
postea  Afi-kano  cognomen  fuil  (Sail.  Jug.  5).  Leges  iecemeirahs,  qvihus 
tahttUs  duodeciiii  est  nomen  (Liv,  III.  57),  which  avc  called  the  twelve 
tables.  Puciv  aJi  hiopia  Egerio  inditum  nomen  (Id.  I.  34).  Yet  the  name 
may  also  stand  in  the  genitive,  governed  by  nomen,  e.  g,  Q.  MeteUo  Ma- 
ccdonici  nomen  inditum  est  (Veil.  I.  U).  "With  active  expressions  such 
as  nomen  do,  dico  alicui,  the  same  constructions  are  found  (the  accusative 
taking  the  place  of  the  nominative)  :  Filing,  cui  Ascanivm  parentes  dixere 
nomen  (Liv.  I.  1)  ;  ei  cognomen  damus  tarda  (Ilor.  Sat.  I,  3,  58) ;  but  the 
dative  is  more  generally  employed. 

Obs.  3,  The  following  expression  is  imitated  from  the  Greek  :  AUgvid 
(c.  g.  militia)  milii  volenti  est ;  a  thing  is  agreeable  to  my  wish ;  properly, 
is  related  to  me  as  wishing  it  (Sail.  Jug.  6-1). 

§.  247.  a.  The  dative  (according  to  its  general  signilication, 
§.  241)  is  put  with  adjectives,  to  denote  that  a  thing  has  a  certain 
property /or  a  person  or  thing,  e.  g.  civia  ulilis  reipublicae ;  res  tibi 
facilis,  ceteris  difficilis ;  onus  grace  ferentibus ;  bomo  omnibus  gratus 
et  cants;  oratio plebi  accepta  [grata  et  accepta;  invisa). 

Obs.  The  adjectives  proprius  and  dignus  (wliieh  do  not  denote  any 
particular  definite  quality)  are  constructed  otherwise  ;  sec  §.  290  f,  and 
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b.  The  dative  is  particularly  put  with  certain  adjectives,  which 
in  themselves  denote  a  reference  to  something  else,  as  a  friendly  or 
unfriendly  feeling,  a  similarity,  proximity  {amicus,  inimicus,  aeqvus, 
inigvits,  propitius,  infensus,  infestus,  &c.,  with  obnoxius,  subject,  par, 
impaVy  dispar,  similis,  dissimilis,  consentaneuff,  contrarius,  aeqvaliSy 
of  the  same  age,  propinqvus,  propior,  proximus,  vicinus,  finitimus, 
contenninus,  affinis,  cognatus),  e.  g.  Siculi  Verri  inimici  infesiiqve 
sunt ;  verbum  Latinum  par  Graeco  et  qvod  idem  valeat  (Cic.  Fin. 
II.  4) ;  locus  propinqvus  urbi.  Nihil  est  tarn  cognatum  mentibus 
nostris  qvam  numeri  (rhythm)  atqve  voces  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  51). 

Obs.  1 .  Some  such  adjcctiTcs  are  frequently  used  of  persons  (or  what  is 
considered  as  a  person)  as  substantives  with  the  genitive,  viz.,  amicus^ 
inimicus  {arnica,  invnica,  also  familiaris,  a  confidant),  par  (one's  like  or 
equal),  aeqvalis,  cognatus,  propinqvus  {a,  relation,  also  necessaritis),  affinis, 
vicinus.  Amicus,  inimicus,  and  familiaris  arc  so  used  even  in  the  super- 
lative :  regis  amicissimus ;  inimicissimus  illius ;  familiarissimus  meus, 
(Also  inigvi  mei,  nostri,  invidi  nostri.)  Thus  too  we  generally  find,  «m- 
perstes  omnium  suorum,  one  who  has  survived  all  his  friends,  less  fre- 
quently superstes  alicui, 

Obs.  2.  Similis  {consimilis,  adsimilis)  and  dissimilis  are  put  in  the  best 
writers  both  with  the  genitive  and  the  dative,  and  almost  always  with  the 
genitive  of  the  names  of  living  beings  (especially  gods  and  men) ;  similis 
igni  and  ignis,  similis  pair  is,  similis  mei,  sui,  nostri. 

Obs.  3.  The  poets  say  not  only  dissimilis,  but  also  diversus  alicui,  in- 
stead of  ab  aliqvo  (different  from),  and  use  the  verbs  discrepo,  diffcro, 
disto,  dissideo,  with  the  dative  instead  of  with  ab :  Quid  distant  aera 
lupinis?  (Hor.) 

Ohs.  4.  AJpnis,  signifying  (?om?^mtfi  iw,  governs  both  the  dative  and  the 
genitive  :  AJpnis  ei  turpitudini ;  ajfinis  rei  capitalis. 

Obs.  5.  Propior  and  proximus  are  also  put  with  the  accusative  ;  sec 
§.  230.  Obs.  2  (after  subter). 

Obs.  6.  Tliose  adjectives  which  denote  an  aptitude  for  anything  {ap- 
tus,  habilis,  idoneus,  accommodatus,  paratus),  have  more  often  ad  than 
the  dative:  orator  ad  nullum  causam  idoneus;  homo  ad  rem  militarem 
apt  us.  Idoneus  arti  cuilibct  (Hor.).  They  govern  the  dative  in  the  sig- 
nification, suited,  Jitted  ;  oratores  aptissimi  concionibus  ;  his  trio  nesfahulas 
sibi  accommodatissiinas  eligunt.  {Alienum  nostras  digniiati,  unsuited  to 
our  dignity;  see  §.  268  b.) 

Obs.  7,  The  dative  is  also  put  with  the  adverbs  convenienter,  congni" 
enter,  constanter,  obseqventer,  e.  g.  vivere  convenienter  naturae,  dicere  con- 
stanter  sibi. 
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Ob».  8,  The  poets  sometimcB  employ  the  dative  after  tttem  (in  any  case 
but  tie  nom.),  inatead  of  atqee  with  the  nominative  :  Invitum  qoi  aervat, 
idemfacit  oecidenti  (Hor.  A.  P.  467),  the  same  as  he  who  killa  him. 

§.  248.  The  datives  mihi,  nobit  (sometimes  tibi,  vobu),  are  put 
with  expressions  of  surprise  and  reprehension,  with  demands  or 
with  questions  about  a  person,  in  order  to  denote  a  certain  degree 
of  concern  or  sympathy.  Quid  ait  nobis  Sannio?  (what  does  our 
Sanniosay?)  Qvid  mihi  CeUvt agit  f  (howismyCelsus?)  Hicnuki 
qvisqvammitericordiam  nominal  ?  (Sal!.  Cat.  52,)  will  any  one  here 
speak  to  me  of  pity  ?  Haec  vobis  illoram  per  biduwn  militia  Jvit 
(Liv.  XXII.  60).     (Daiivua  Etkicus.) 

Obt.  Qvid  tibi  ri*  /  what  do  you  want  ?  what  do  yon  mean  by  that  ? 
Quid  tibi  vull  haee  oratio  T  What  docs  this  speech  mean  ?  Qnd  iaee  libi 
dona  poluerunt  T 

\.  249.  The  dative  sometimea  denotes  the  design  and  operation 
of  a  thing  (that  to  which  it  terves  and  tends).  In  this  way  the 
dative  is  put  with  sum,  with  the  verbs  which  signify  to  impute  or 
take,  and  in  some  other  phrases  with  do,  habeo,  gamo,  capio,  pono 
(to  give,  have,  take,  or  place  as  somethiag} ;  so  likewise  the  datives 
praetidio,  subsidio,  auxilio',  with  verbs  which  denote  a  movement 
and  position  (in  war).  The  verb  has  often  another  dative  at  the 
same  time,  which  denotes  to  whom  a  thing  is  aer\-iceable  for  this 
or  that  purpose:  cui  bono  est?  (whom  does  it  tend  to  benefit?) 
Incumbile  in  studium  eloqventiae,  ut  et  vobis  konori,  et  amicis  utili- 
tati,  el  reipublicae  emolumento  ease  possitis  (Cic.  dc  Or.  I.  8).  Esse 
Usui,  impedimento,  esse  argumento,  documento,  testimojiio*.  Sum- 
tiiam  latidem  S.  Roscio  vilio  el  culpae  dedisli  (Cic.  Kosc.  Am.  16). 
Neqve  hocei  qvisqvam  triluebal  superbiae  (Corn.  Timol.  4).  Laudi, 
hoiiori,  probro  vertere,  ducere,  habere  aliqvid  alicui, — Dare  alicui 
aliqvid  muneri,  dono  (also  donum,  in  apposition) :  habere  rcmpubU- 
cam  qvaestui  (as  a  source  of  giiin) ;  habere  aliqvid  religioni  (to  make 
a  conscience  of  a  thing) ;  Ivdibrio,  conlemptui  habere ;  ponere  all' 
qvid  pignori ;  locum  capere  caslris ;  Aduatici  locum  sibi,  domicilio 
delegerunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  29).  Vejenles  St^inis  auxitio  cunt. 
Caesar  legiones  dual  castrit  praesidto  relinqvit,  {Canere  receptui, 
to  sound  a  retreat)''. 

<  [Cuilo^iaf  .■  Clulodiattxtl•uacprlUliliiorlliflle^alt^Ckel.B.Q.^l.29).^ 
'  Eue  odia,  to  bs  hitcd  i  rue  alicui  ttagnae  curiu,  to  be  &  iubject  of  gieit  anxiety  to 
a  penon  ;  eit  alicui  crrdi,  it  pleiiea  him,  ii  nfcreeiblc  to  him.     (We  alia  meet  nith  tho 
ciptciiion,  marimiuu  itl  ar^umUmi,  the  ■Irangnl  iTgumnit  i*  — ,  but  itl  orgHMnlum, 
doeHtBtHluiii  alone,  with  a  dependent  propotilion,  ii  unuiual  in  the  bett  wiiten.) 
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Obs,  In  particular  the  dative  of  a  substantive  combined  with  a  gerun- 
dive is  used  (even  after  a  substantive)  in  order  to  denote  a  purpose  and 
destination,  e.  g.  decemviri  legUms  acribendis.     See  §.415. 

§.  250.  a.  With  passive  verbs  the  agent  is  sometimes  put  in  the 
dative  instead  of  the  ablative  with  ab ;  in  prose  however  with  the 
idea  somewhat  modified^  since  it  denotes^  either  that  the  action  is 
done  for  the  interest  of  the  agent,  or  (in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect) 
that  it  exists  for  him  as  completed :  Sic  dissimillimis  bestiis  commu- 
niter  cibus  qvaeritur  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  48),  ffaec  omnibus  pertr aetata 
esse  possunt  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  34).  Res  mihitota  proviso  est  (Id.  Yerr. 
IV.  42).  But  in  the  poets  even  without  this  distinction :  Carmina 
qvae  scribuniur  aqvae  potoribus  {Hot.  Ep.  1. 19,  3). 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dative  is  regularly  put  with  the  gerun- 
dive and  gerund,  in  order  to  denote  the  person  who  has  to  do 
something  (whose  duty  a  thing  is) :  Hoc  mihi  faciendum  est;  haec 
pueris  legenda  sunt  (the  boys  must  read  this).    See  §.  420  and  421. 

§.251.  The  poets  use  the  dative,  in  order  to  express  the  direction  of  a 
motion  {towards) :  It  clamor  caelo  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  451).  Spolia  conji' 
ciunt  igni  (i.  q.  in  ignem.  Id.  ib.  XI.  194). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Ablative. 

§.  252.  The  Ablative  denotes  in  general,  that  a  thing,  though 
not  standing  in  the  objective  and  referential  relation  indicated  by 
the  accusative  and  dative,  belongs  to  the  predicate  as  serving  to 
complete  and  define  it  more  accurately  (that  it  stands  with  the 
thing  predicated  in  the  relation  of  an  appurtenance  or  circum- 
stance).  The  ablative  is  used  in  this  way  sometimes  with  the  pre- 
positions adduced  in  §.  172,  1,  sometimes  alone,  namely,  in  those 
instances  for  which  the  rules  are  here  given. 

Ohs.  Nearly  everywhere,  where  the  ablative  stands  in  Latin,  a  prepo- 
sition is  used  in  English  (as  tn,  through,  on,  from,  mthj  by),  a  distinction 
which  should  be  carefully  noted  by  beginners.  The  several  leading  coses 
to  which  the  genera}  use  of  the  ablative  may  be  reduced,  sometimes  ap- 
proximate so  nearly,  that  they  cannot  be  rigidly  separated. 

§.  253.  The  ablative  denotes  that  (the  part  of  the  subject,  the 
side  of  a  person  or  thing  or  action,)  with  regard  to  nohich  some- 
thing is  predicated  of  the  subject :  Aeger  pedibus  (in  the  feet) ; 
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clauduK  allero  pede ;  captvs  oculis ,- — etoqventia  praeslantior  (in  elo- 
quence);  milla  re  inferior;  aelale  et  gloria  antecellere ; — natione 
Gallus  (by  nation) ;  centum  nvmero  (in  number)  erant.  Sunt  gvi~ 
dam  homines  non  re,  sed  nomine  (not  in  reality,  but  in  name). 
Specie  urba  libera  est,  re  vera  omnia  ad  imlum  Romiinomm  Jiunt. 
(lav.  XXXV.  31).  Non  iu  qcidem  tola  re,  sed  temporibu^  erraiti 
(Cic.  Phil.  II.  9). 

Obs.  With  regard  to  ia  cspreaeed  with  adjectives  by  ad,  when  mention 
is  mode  of  something  external  to  the  subject,  in  reference  to  which  the 
judgment  ia  exprcsssd  ;  acciisare  mullos  qvam  periculotam  est  turn  eordi- 
dum  adfamam  (Cic.  Off.  11.  H).  Kulla  ett  species  (sight)  pulchrior  et 
ad  rationein  soUertiamqce  (in  respect  of  their  wise  nmuigemeut)  praestan- 
tior  gram  solis  lunaeqve  cursituin  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  Gi).  On  (ihia  or  that) 
mide,  where  the  position  of  a  person  or  thing  ia  spoken  of,  it  also  cs- 
pressed  by  ab  :  Caesar  meluebat,  ne  a  re  fruiiientaria  loboraret  (Cnea. 
B.C.  VII.  10),  lest  he  sliould  be  embarrassed  with  respect  to  provisions ; 
mcdiocriler  a  doclrina  instruct  us. 

§.  254.  The  ablative  is  used  to  denote  the  means  and  in  at  rum  cut, 
by  and  vn(k  which  a  thing  takes  place  or  is  done  {ablativua  irutru- 
menti) :  Manu  gladium  tenere ;  captle  onus  sitstinere ;  secarialigvem 
perculere;  amorem  forma  el  moribus  connliare ;  servari  cura  ei  opera 
ahcujus ;  aligvid  animo  {scicnlia,  amore,  numero),  comprehendere, 
vexare  aliqvem  injuriis  et  conlnmeHis;  venetio  exstivgci.  Brilanni 
lacle  et  came  vivuni.  Lycurgus  leges  suas  auctorilate  ApoUinis 
Velphici  conjirmavit.  Lege  Julia  Laiini  civitatem  Romanam  con- 
seculi  sunt. 

Obs.  1.  The  thing,  which  with  passive  verbs  stands  as  the  means,  is  in 
active  propositions  often  put  in  the  nominotivc  as  the  agent,  e.  g.  in  the 
passive,  Dei  protidentia  munilus  regit ur  ;  in  the  active,  Dei  providentia 
viundiim  regit,  but  also,  Deus  jiroriilentia  stia  mtindum  rrgit.  In  the  pas- 
sive a  thing  is  only  represented  as  acting  (by  adding  the  [treposition  ab 
instead  of  the  mere  ablulints  inntrumenti),  when  it  is  tliouglit  of  as  a 
person,  e.  g.  Xoa  est  consciitaneum  qci  tnetu  non  frangalur,  cum  frangi 
cupiditate,  nee,  qei  invietum  se  a  liihore  praeslilerit,  vinei  a  vohiptate  (Cic. 
Off.  I.  20),  in  the  sti-uggle  with  pleasure.  Eo  a  nafura  ipsa  ducimur  ;  but, 
naturajit,  lit  Uberi  a  parenlibus  amctttitr.  {Piget  ilicere,  tit  vobis  animus 
ab  igiiaciaalgve  socordiaeorruptvs  tif.  Sail.  Jug.  31  ;  the  more  usual  con- 
struction would  be  simply  ignavia.) 

Obs.  2.  Some  poets  use  ab  where  the  ablatimit  inslrumenti  would 
usually  stand  in  prose,  c.  g.  Turhinem  celer  assvefa  versat  ab  arte  puer 
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(Tib.  I.  5,  4),  by  the  help  of  his  wonted  art.     Sidereo  »iccata  ah  aestu^ 
(Ov.  Met.  VI.  341 )«. 

Obs,  3.  When  it  is  intended  to  denote  that  a  thing  is  efPected  by 
the  employment  of  a  rational  agent,  the  ablative  is  not  used,  but  per : 
Augustus  per  legatos  suos  helium  adminUtrabat  (also  opera  legatarum). 
But  the  ablative  may  stand  when  the  person  is  named  instead  of  the 
thing  implied  by  it,  e.  g.  testibus  for  testium  dictis,  or  when  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  thing,  e.  g.  bodies  of  troops  :  Jacent  (they  are  convicted)  suis 
testibus  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  18).  Hostem  sagittariis  et  Junditoribus  eminus  fer- 
rebat  (Sail.  Jug.  94).  (On  the  contrary  of  animals :  bvhu^  arare^  eqvo 
vehij  like  curru.) 

Obs.  4.  The  ablativus  instrumenti  is  used  in  Latin  in  some  construc- 
tions, where  the  notion  of  a  mean  or  instrument  is  not  conveyed  in  the 
English  expression,  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to  them,  e.  g.  extoUere 
aliqyem  hanoribt^  {hg  posts  of  distinction,  instead  of  which  we  should  say 
in  English,  to  posts  of  distinction) ;  erudire  aliqvem  artibu^  et  disciplinis 
(but  also,  erudire  aliqvem  injure  civili,  of  a  particular  department  of  in- 
struction). In  such  expressions  as  fiorere  (opibus  et  gratia)  and  valere 
{T.  Coruncanius  plurimum  ingenio  valuit)  we  have  at  the  same  time  the 
idea  of  abundance ;  see  §.  259.  {Sacrijicatum  est  majorihus  hostiis, 
greater  victims  were  sacrificed ;  faeiam  vituld  pro  frugibus!) 

Obs.  5.  With  those  verbs  which  signify  to  value,  X/ojudge^  to  divide^  &c., 
the  ablative  denotes  that  by  which  the  valuation  is  regulated  (the  means 
and  measure  of  the  valuation)  :  Nbn  numero  haec  judicantur,  sed  pondere. 
Magnos  homines  virtute  inetlmur^  non  fortuna  (Corn.  Eimi.  1).  Populus 
Romanus  descriptus  erat  censu,  ordinibuSy  aetatibus  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  19). 
Amicitiae  caritate  et  amore  cernuntur  (Id.  Part.  Or.  25).  Mecato  uiilitate 
qfflcium  dirigit  magis  qvam  humanitate  (Cic.  Off.  III.  23). 

§.  255.  The  ablative  denotes  the  motive  (in  the  agent  himself) 
from  which,  or  the  influence  through  which  {by  virtue  of  which),  a 
thing  is  done  {ablativus  causae  moventis) :  Incendi  dolore,  ira  inci- 
tori,  ardere  studio,  cupiditate  occaecari,  caecus  avaritia,  exsuUare 
gaudio.  Mtdti  homines  officia  deserunt  moUitia  animi  (Cic.  Finn.  I. 
10).  Qvod  benevolentia  fit,  id  odio  factum  criminaris  (Id.  Rose. 
Am.  15).  Qvidam  morbo  aliqvo  et  sensus  stupore  svavitafem  cibi 
non  sentiunt  (Id.  Phil.  11.  45).  Servius  Tullius  regnare  coepit  non 
jussu,  sed  voluntate  atqve  concessu  civium  (Id.  R.  P.  II.  21.)  (Con- 
versely: injussu  imperatoris  de  statione  discedere).  Veni  ad  eum 
ipsius  rogatu  arcessituqve  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  6).  {So  permissu,  coactu, 
efflagitatu,  hortatu  alicujus  facere  aliqvid,  &c.j  with  verbal  substan- 

«  [Twrida  ab  igui  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  23t).] 
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lives,  which  arc  used  only  in  the  ablative,  §.  65, 4)  ■'.  Romano  more 
filii  puberei  cum  parentibus  non  lavanlttr  (Id.  Off.  I.  35).  Cimon 
Atheniensium  legibua  emilli  e  vinculu  non  poterat,  nisi  pecuniam 
aoivisset  (Corn.  Cim.  I.). 

Obi.  1.  The  ablative  of  the  motive  is  put  moat  frequently  with  intran- 
aitivc  and  pnaaivc  verbs,  which  denote  the  state  of  mind  of  the  subject, 
and  more  especially  with  their  poTticipIes,  which  are  added  to  the  eubjcet 
of  a  proposition,  when  in  English  wc  often  say  only  out  of.  {Addudut, 
ardent,  commolut,  incilatus,  inceiutu,  impuhui  ira,  odio,  haee  Jed,  I  did 
this  out  of  anger,  hatred.)  Livy  says  also  ;  ab  ira,  ah  odio,  ab  innta 
animia  levitate,  on  account  of  (out  of)  anger,  &c.  (A  preventing  cause  ia 
expressed  by  prae :  prat  moerore,  prae  laerimia  loqvi  non  poamm,  I  cannot 
epcak  for  tears.  Gent  auarum  rerum  impotent  prae  domestieit  diieordiig, 
Liv.  IX.  14).  {Per  me  licet,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  gyi  per  aelatem 
poterant,  by  reason  of  ago.) 

Ob».  2.  According  to  is  more  accurately  espressed  by  ex  i  Coloniae  ex 
foedere  militee  dare  debebant. 

Obs.  3.  Wc  must  also  notice  the  expressions,  mea  {tua,  Ste.)  tententia, 
meo  jttdicio,  in  my  (your)  opinion  :  Curio  mea  tententia  vel  elogoentittimui 
temporibut  illtt  fuit  (Cic.  do  Or.  II,  23).  Socrates  omnium  erudUorum 
tettiinonio  tofivsqee  judicio  Graeeiae  qvum  prudentia  el  aeumine  turn  vera 
eloqcentia  omnium  fuit  facile  princepg  (Id.ib.III,  16).  (The  ablative  here 
denotes  that  which  induces  a  person  to  form  or  express  an  opinion.) 

§.  356.  The  ablatives  cau3a  and  ffralia  arc  put  with  (aud  usually 
after)  a  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  in  the  signification  for  the 
sake  of  (some  one,  something) :  Reipublicae  causa  accutare  ali- 
yvem ;  tua  causa  hoe  facio :  dolorum  efft^iendorum  gratia  volvp- 
tatet  omittere. 

Obt.  1.  The  form  of  this  espiession  without  a  genitive  or  possessive 
pronoun  is  ea  de  causa,  or  ea  eauta ;  juttis  cautit,  ea  gratia. 

Obs.  2.  Otherwise  the  ciiusc  (sii;iiiryin<:  tbat  for  the  take  of  wliiek  a 
thing  is  dour)  is  not  expressed  by  the  ablative,  but  by  the  prepositions  ob 
nad  propter  (or  by  causa,  gratia).  Yet  from  a  conciseness  of  expression 
it  may  sometimes  appear  as  if  an  ablative  of  the  means  denoted  the  cause, 
e.g.  Levitate  armorum  el  qvotidiaiia  exercUaiione  nihil  Aot/ibuanoceri po- 
terat (Caea.  B.  0.  V.  81,  i.q.  ejicifbatur,  tit  nihil  noceri  posset).  The 
distinction  between  the  ablative  of  the  motive  (in  the  subject  itself)  and 
the  mode  of  cxpreaaing  the  cause  may  be  seen  from  the  following  example: 
Kon  tam  ob  rrcentia  vlla  merita  qvam  originum  tnemoria  (Liv,  XXXVIII, 
39),  remembering  their  origin. 

'  InJHSiH  is  uted  ilso  aa  an  adverb  without  a  genitive  (Lir.). 
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Obs,  3.  Here  wc  may  notice  the  use  of  tlie  ablative  eo  ana  occasionally 
hoc  in  the  signification  on  thai  account  {=i4eo)  :  Homines  siiorum  mortem 
eo  lu(/entf  qvod  eos  orbafos  vitae  commodis  arbitrantur  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  13), 
{MiUiafrumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum^  Non  tuushoc  cafiet  venter  plus 
ac  mens,  Hor.  Sat.  I.  1,  46.) 

§.  257.  The  ablative  of  a  substantive  in  connection  with  an  ad- 
jective (participle)  or  pronoun  denotes  the  way  in  which  a  thing 
is  done^  the  accompanying  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done 
{ahlativus  modi).  With  those  substantives  which  in  themselves 
denote  a  way  or  manner  (niodo,  more,  ratiane,  ritu,  sometimes 
consveiudine),  a  genitive  may  be  put  instead  of  the  adjective. 
Miltiades  summa  aeqvitate  res  ChersoneH  constiiuit  (Com.  Milt.  2), 
with  the  greatest  justice.  Deos  pura,  integra,  incorrupia  et  mente 
et  voce  venerari  debemus  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  28).  Summa  vi  insist  ere. 
More  Camadeo  disptitare.  Fieri  nullo  modo  {pacto)  potest.  Apis 
more  modoqve  carminafingo  (Hor.  Od.  IV.  2,  27).  Voluptas  pin- 
gitur  pulcherrimo  vesiitu  et  omatu  regali  (in,  or  with,  the  most 
beautiful  vestments  and  royal  magnificence)  in  solio  sedens  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  21).  Ire  agmine  qvadrato,  Allobrogum  legati  pontern 
Mulvium  magna  comitatu  ingrediuntur  (Id.  in  Cat.  III.  2,  with  a 
numerous  suite).  Obvius  fit  Miloni  Clodius,  expeditus,  in  eqvo, 
nulla  rheda,  nullis  impedimeniis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  10),  mthout  a  carriage, 
icitlwut  baggage.  So  nullo  ordine,  nullo  negotio,  without  difficulty, 
&c.  Saltus  haud  sine  clade,  majore  tamen  jumentorum  qvam  homi- 
num  pemicie,  super atus  est  (Liv.  XXI.  35).  Nonum  jam  annum 
velut  in  acie  adversus  optimates  sto  maxima  privatim  periculo,  nullo 
publice  emolumento  (Id.  VI.  39) .  Yet  the  preposition  cum  is  often 
added,  when  reference  is  made  to  something  which  accompanies 
the  action,  or  something  externally  connected  with  it,  e.  g.  magno 
studio  aliqvem  adjuvare,  and  cum  magno  studio  adesse  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  24) ;  cum  labore  operoso  et  molesto  moliri  aliqvid  (Id.  N.  D. 
II.  23) ;  cum  omni  gravitate  et  jucunditate  aliqvid  explicare  (Id.  dc 
Or.  I.  13) ;  Romani  cum  magno  gaudio  Horatium  accipiunt  (Liv.  I. 
25).     Sedere  cum  {in)  tunica  pulla  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  24). 

Obs.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  cum  can  never  be  put  with  those  substan- 
tives which  in  themselves  denote  a  way  and  manner  {modo,  &c.),  or  a  dis- 
position and  purpose  (hoe  mente,  hoc  consiliofeci,  aequo  animofero),  or  a 
condition  {ea  condicione,  ea  lege,  on  the  condition),  nor  yet  with  the  parts 
of  the  body  :  nudo  capite,  promisso  capillo  incedere. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  name  of  that  which  accompanies  the  action  and  is  mani- 
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ffsU'd  iu  it  Btaudo  without  the  addition  of  an  adjective  or  pronoun,  the 
prciwaitioii  cum  is  employed,  c.  g.  euat  eura  tcrihere  (not  eura  alone),  cum 
Jide  exponere,  eum  viHute  vicrre.  Mulfafacere  impure  atqte  taetre,  cum 
temeritale  el  imprudentta  tC'ic.  Div.  I.  29).  Some  ablutivL-s  however  are 
excepted,  which  in  certain  comb inat ions  ore  used  alone  adverbially,  as 
crdine,  ralione  {rede  atqce  ordine  facer e,  via  el  ratione  diiputare),  more, 
jure,  injuria,  clantore,  ailen/io  (also  cum  clamore,  cum  tilentio),  dolo,Jraude, 
»»,  vitio  (in  the  phrase  vitio  creatai).  {Non  proeliit  neqM  ode  heUum 
gerere.  Sail.  Jug,  54,  of  the  way  and  means  chosen.  Veriihus  aliqnd 
teribere.)  The  preposition  f«r  is  sometimeB  used  alnioBt  in  the  very  some 
sense,  to  denote  ta  a  certain  «w^,  e.  g.  per  vim  (mulla  dolo,  pleraqve  per 
vim  audebantur,  (Liv,  XXXIX.  S),per  timulationem  ;  per  tcelut  el  latro- 
einium  aliqvid  auferre  (Cic.  Verr.  I,  21)  ;  per  Utterag  (in  writing) ;  per 
eautam  esercendorum  remitfum  (Caes.  B.  0.  III.  24),  under  the  pretext. 

O&t.  3.  Cum  must  always  be  put  to  express  anything  that  a  person  has 
with  or  on  h^m  (except  his  dress),  even  if  an  adjective  be  added:  tervu* 
compreheMut  est  cum  gladio,  and  eum  magna  gladio. 

Obs.  4.  As  iu  the  example  magna  eomitatu,  the  ablativtu  modi  ia  often 
used  of  the  force  with  which  anything  is  undertaken  in  war  :  extguit  eo- 
piit  pugnare ;  proficiici,  venire,  adetse  omnibiu  eopiis,  expedito  exercitu, 
iriginla  navibiu  longi*.  But  cum  ia  also  used  :  Caesar  cum  omnibut  eopiii 
Ueh'etios  seqvi  coepit  (Coes,  B.  0.  I,  36).  (When  there  is  no  adjective 
or  numend  cum  is  always  used.) 

Obe.  5.  Here  also  we  may  notice  the  expressions,  pace  alieujus  and 
hona  venia  alicujus  dieere  aliqtid,  with  his  permission ;  periculo  alieujui 
aUgoidfaeere,  at  his  risk  ;  further,  alicujus  auspiciis,  imperio,  ducfu  rem 
gerere,  under  any  one's  command ;  timulntione  (specie)  timorit  eedere, 
with  assumed  fear  ^Cues.  B.  C.  II.  40) ;  obsidum  nomine,  as  hostages  (Id. 
B.  G.  HI.  2);  clatsis  nomine  pceuniam  civitatibnt  imperare,  to  impose 
taxes  under  the  pretence  of  employing  them  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet 
(Cie,  proFlacc.  12)  ;  alicujus  verbis  salularoatiqvem,  in  some  one' a  name. 
On  tlie  other  hand  cuvi  sometimes  serves  to  denote  an  (attendant)  conse- 
quence ond  cfFcct  (/o)  .-  Accidil,  vt  Verres  illo  iiinere  vrntrel  Lampsacum 
eum  magna  calamtlale  ei prope pernicie  eivilatis  (Cic.  Vcrr.  I.  24). 

§.  258.  The  ablative  serves  to  denote  the  price  for  whicli  a  thing 
is  bought,  sold,  made,  or  done  (also  with  the  verbs  esse,  stare,  con- 
ttare,  licere,  signifying  to  cost,  to  be  on  sale  for),  and  to  express 
tlie  value  at  wliicli  a  thing  is  estimated  :  Eriphyle  auro  vtri  vilam 
vcndidil.  Praedium  emitur  {venti)  centum  millibai  nummum.  Cae- 
/I'tM  habitat  iriginla  millibus  (Cic,  pro  Cael.  7).  Apollonius  mercede 
docebal.  Victoria  PoetiU  (dat.)  miilto  sangvine  itetit.  Tritici  mo- 
dius  trt  Sicilia  erat  (aestimatua  est)  tcrnis  aeslertUs  (Cic,  Vcrr.  Ill; 
81).     Olium  non  geinmU  venale. 
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Obs.  1.  If  the  price  is  only  indefinitely  given  (as  being  high  or  low), 
the  genitive  of  adjectives  is  sometimes  used  to  express  it  {tanH,  m<igni^ 
Ac),  see  §.  294. 

Ob8,  2.  We  find  the  expressions  mutare,  commutare,  pemiutare  aUqvid 
aliqvot  to  exchange  a  thing  (part  with  it  for  something  else),  e.  g.fidem  et 
religionem  pecunia  mutare;  oves  pretio  mutare.  Sometimes  however  they 
denote,  to  obtain  a  thing  in  exchange  for  another.  We  also  have  com- 
mutare  aliqvid  cum  aliquo,  to  acquire  or  part  with  a  thing  in  the  way  of 
exchange  (usually  the  latter). 

§.  259.  The  ablative  is  put  with  various  verbs^  to  distinguish 
their  meaning  more  accurately,  by  specifying  in  what  and  in  refer- 
ence to  what  the  action  or  condition  in  question  is  manifested. 

a.  With  those  verbs  which  signify  (intrans.)  to  have  an  abund- 
ance and  superfluity  of  anything,  or  (trans.)  to  provide  with  any- 
thing, to  treat  any  one  (anything)  in  such  a  way,  that  he  (it)  ob- 
tains something,  the  ablative  is  employed,  to  shew  in  what  the 
abundance  consists,  and  with  what  a  thing  is  provided  (ablativus 
copiae),  e.  g.  abundare  otio,  afflHere  divitiis ;  cutter  manat  cruore 
(is  dripping  with  blood) ;  refer cire  libros  fabulis ;  auger e  aliqveni 
scientia ;  imbuere  vas  odore,  animum  honestia  artibus ;  afficere  alt- 
qvem  beneficio,  honore,  incommodo,  poena,  ignominia ;  dignari  ali- 
gvem  honore. 

Such  verbs  are  abundo,  redundo,  affluo,  scateo,  and  others  in 
certain  significations,  e.  g.  pluit  lapidibus  (it  rains  stones) ;  aures 
vocibus  circumsonant,  personant^ ;  compleo,  expleo,  impleo,  refercio, 
stipo,  instruo,  omo,  onero,  cumulo,  satio,  augeo,  remuneror,  officio, 
imbuo,  conspergo,  respergo,  dignor  (in  an  active  signification),  and 
'  some  others.     {Littora  urbibus  distincta,  studded  with  cities.) 

Obs,  In  the  poets  and  a  few  prose  writers  impleo  and  compleo  have  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  ablative,  e.  g.  implere  hostem  Jugae  et  formidinis 
(Liv.  X.  14).  The  same  construction  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets 
with  one  or  two  of  the  other  verbs,  e.  g.  Satiata  ferinae  dextera  caedis 
erat  (Ov.  Met.  VII.  808). 

b.  The  signification  of  some  verbs  may  be  conceived  in  two  ways, 
so  that  they  may  either  be  constructed  with  the  accusative  and 
ablative  in  the  way  above  noticed  (to  furnish  one  with  a  thing),  or 
(in  the  signification,  to  give  a  person  a  thing,  to  do  a  thing  for  and 
in  reference  to  him),  with  the  accusative  and  dative,  e.  g.  donare 
scribam  suum  anulo  aureo,  to  present  his  secretary  with  a  golden 

*  We  find  alio  clamor  hottet  eircumtonat,  and  hence  ehreumtcnor  elamore. 
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ring,  and  donare  adjutorUiag  tuit  multa,  to  mnke  many  preaeots  to 
his  coadjutors. 

Such  verbs  are  the  foUowiug :  dono,  circumdo  (urbem  murit  and 
muro»  urbi),  adtpergo  [alictd  labecnlam,  to  affix  [to  spirt  on  him  as 
it  were],  aliqvem  ignominia,  to  bespatter,  to  cover),  induo  {aliqvem 
vette,  particularly  in  the  pnssive,  indulus  veste,  and  aHcui  vestem'), 
inuro  (aiicui  notam  and  alifvem  nolo],  misceo  (commonly  aqvatn 
nectare,  rubor  candore  mtxtus,  more  rarely  fleittm  eruori,  muceo 
irant  cum  luctu),  and  admiaceo,  with  some  few  others  compounded 
with  ad  and  in  {affio,  illino,  imprimo,  intcribo,  intexo) ;  also  cir- 
cumfundo,  especially  in  the  passive;  drcumfimdor  and  circumfua- 
ditw  mihi  lux. 

Obi.  The  foUowiDg  is  a  bold  poetical  expression  (in  Virg.  Aen.  YL 
229) :  Ter  tocio»  pura  circumtuUt  unda  (went  round  and  sprinkled  them 
with  pure  wat«r).  {Loea  cutfodiU  intermitta,  Liv.  VII.  36,  i.  q.  uii  eu*- 
iodiae  intermitaae  »un(.)<s 

\.  260.  a.  The  ablative  is  pat  with  those  verbs  which  (intrans> 
itive)  signify  a  deficiency  in  (a  need  of)  something,  and  (trans- 
itive) a  deprivation  of  a  thing,  to  denote  that  of  which  there 
is  a  deficiency  or  of  which  a  person  is  deprived  {ablaiivus  inapiae), 
as  with  careo,  egeo,  indigeo,  vaco, — orbo,  prteo,  »polio^,fraudo,  nudo,  (to 
strip  of — ),  e.  g.  carere  aensu,  egere  auxUio,  vacare  culpa,  tpoliare 
hominem  fortunis,  nudare  turrim  defenaoribug. 

Ob».  Egeo  and  indigeo  (indigeo  especially  very  often)  also  'govern  the 
genitive'. 

b.  In  the  same  way  we  have  invideo  aiicui  aligva  re  {laude  ma), 
and  interdico  aiicui  aligva  re,  forbid  a  person  the  use  of  a  thing  and 
access  to  it,  e.  g.  at/va  et  igni,  domos  sua.  (In  the  passive  imper- 
sonally :  prodigis  [dat.]  solet  bonis  interdict.) 

Ohs.  1.  ThcBc  verbs  arclcs!)  frequently  constructed  with  an  accusative: 
inpidere  aiicui  laudem  (but  often  invidere  laudi  alioujui),  and  iittrrdieere 
Jeminit  utum  purpurae ;  interdiela  volaptai. 

Obi.  2.  A  double  construction  (aa  in  §.  259.  b.)  is  found  with  exuo  {ali- 
qvem veite  and  vetlem  mihi,  oi  conmionly  only  veHem)  and  aidico  (me  ma- 
giitratu  and  ahiieo  magiitratum). 

'  Alaa  inifHo  veiltm,  l«  put  on  a  dresi,  and  pMt  induBr  :  lee  j.  237  *. 

*  [firgimum  ,„ffudtril  vre  erucrem  (Virg.  Gtoi^.  I.  430).] 

'•  [FalUt  vfduaiiftirDniJ(Hor.  Od.  11.9,8}.] 

'  Faco  occurs  bIso  in  Ihc  lignificitioD  to  b«  unoccupied,  ind  til 
joined,  e.  g.  pkiloiophiae,  hare  leiiure  lo  engage  in  it ;  hence  in 
alic*i,  to  applf  to  a  thii^,  apend  one's  lime  about  it 
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§.  261.  Those  verbs  are  also  constructed  with  an  ablative^  which 
denote  (intransitive)  to  abstain  from  a  thing,  to  renounce  it,  or  (trans- 
itive) to  free,  to  keep  away,  to  exclude  from  something,  as  abstineo, 
desisto,  lihero,  salvo,  exsolvo,  levo^  exonero,  arceo,  prohiheo,  cxcludo, 
e.  g.  abstinere  (or  abstinere  se)  maledicto,  scelere,  liberare  aliqvem 
suspicione,  levare  aliqvem  onere,  arcere  tyrannum  reditu,  prohiberc 
aliqvem  cibo  tectoqve ;  prohibere  Campaniam  populationibus  (to  pro- 
tect from  plunder).  But  the  verbs  which  signify  to  abstain,  to 
hinder,  to  exclude,  are  also  used  with  the  preposition  ab,  e.  g.  absti- 
nere a  vitiis ;  prohibere  hostem  a  pugna  {cives  apericulo) ;  excludere 
aliqvem  a  republican.  Where  a  person  is  specified  the  preposition 
is  always  employed  :  arcere  aliqvid  a  sese. 

Obs.  I.  Abia  rarely  put  with  libera,  and  never  with  leva,  exonero,  ab- 
salva,  but  only  the  ablative.     {Liberare  aliqvem  ex  incammadis,  out  of.) 

Obs.  2.  Intercludo  has  a  double  construction  (mam,fugam  alicui,  to  cut 
off,  and  aliqvem  commeatu,  a  castris,  shut  out  from). 

Obs.  3.  Only  the  poets  and  some  later  prose  writers  use  ahsterrea,  de- 
terrea,  and  occasionally  also  some  verbs  compounded  with  dis,  as  disto, 
distingvo,  together  with  secemo,  sepHra,  with  the  ablative  without  a5,  c.  g. 
vera  distingverefalsum,  turpi  secemere  honestum  (Hor.). 

Obs.  4.  The  poets,  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  have  put  the  genitive 
with  some  few  such  verbs,  e.  g.  abstineta  irarum  (Hor.  Od.  III.  27,  09), 
desine  qverelarum  (id.  Od.  II.  9,  17),  salutus  operum  (id.),  freed  from 
work.  ^ 

§.262.  Those  verbs  also  which  denote  to  remove  a  person  or 
thing  (with  violence)  Jrom  or  out  of  the  place  where  it  is,  are  some- 
times put  with  the  ablative  alone,  but  usually  with  a  preposition  of 
place  (a J,  ex,  de),  e.  g.  movere  aliqvem  vestigio,  pellere^  expellere,  de- 
pellere  hostem  loco  (e  loco  ab  urbe),  deturbare  aliqvem  moenibus  (de 
moenibus);  also  in  an  improper  signification  deturbo,  and  especially 
d^icio  {aliqvem  spe,  pratura,  but  also  de  sententia).  In  the  same 
way  the  simple  ablative  is  often  put  with  cedo,  to  go  from,  quit,  de- 
cedo,  excedo  {cedere  loco,  vita,  and  e  loco,  de  vita ;  decedere  provin- 
da,  Italia^  and  de  provincia  ;  also  cedere  alicui  possessione  hortorum, 
to  give  up  possession  to  one) ;  so  also  with  abeo,  used  of  resigning 
an  office  {abeo  magistratu,  dictatura) . 

Obs.  The  ablative  alone  is  very  rare  with  exeo,  egredior,  ejicio.  On  the 

^  [  Tempera  (to  refrain)  uaaally  takes  the  preposition :  e.  g.  Caetar  homines  temperatu* 
ros  ab  injurie  et  mal^fieio  exittimabat  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  7).  Tempera  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  this  construction  with  the  addition  of  the  reflective  pronoun  in  the  dative  :  Jam  tibi 
turn  a  eurvie  male  temperat  unde  carinit  (Virg.  Georg.  I.  360).] 
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tiklatire  of  the  names  of  toivns  ia  answer  to  the  qucstioo  \t-bcncc?  see 
§.  275. 

§.  263.  Some  verbs,  which  signify  to  sTiat  up,  to  comprise,  to  receive 
into  sometkinij,  sometimes  have  the  place  denoted  by  the  simple  ablative 
instead  of  by  the  preposition  in,  as  includere  aliqvem  careers  (in  eoreere, 
usually  i'»  earcerem)  vcrsu  aJiqvid  concludcre,  rrcipere  dliqeeiii  lecfo,  urhe 
(usuiiUy,  aliqvem  in  civilatem,  in  ordinem  senalorium,  aUqvem  domum 
recipere),  tcnero  te  caslris  [eopiaa  in  east.ris  continere),  tollere  aliqvem 
rhedd.  Conlineri  ali^va  re  is  particularly  used  in  the  signification,  to  be 
included  iu something,  to  rest  on  something:  arles  quae  conjeciiira  con- 
tinent ur. 

Oht.  Contfo,  to  consist,  is  usually  constructed  with  ex  (c.  g.  ez  animo  et 
corpore),  sometimeB  with  in  or  the  ablative  alone. 

5. 264.  "With  the  verba  gaudeo,  laelor,  ylorior,  doleo,  moereo,  and 
with  jido  and  conjtdo,  the  ablative  denotes  tliat  at  which  one  re- 
joices, &c.,  or  that  on  which  a  man  relies,  e,  g.  gaudere  aUoruia  iit- 
commodo,  gloriari  victoria  sua,  confidcre  natura  loci. 

Ols.  FiJo  and  coafido  also  have  the  dalivo  {dij/ido  almost  always),  see 
§.  2'14 ;  doleo  has  also  the  accuentivc  {meum  casum  illi  doluerunl),  sec 
§,  223  c.  GJorior  de  and  in  aliqva  re  {in  and  of  the  possession  of  a  thing). 
Sltor  tntctorilalc  alivujm,  support  oneself  on  it  (as  a  mean  or  instrument) ; 
also,  divinatio  nilitur  in  conjcctura.  We  should  itlso  notice  detector  aliqca 
re  and  aliqeo,  to  find  pleasure  in  anything  (or  person)  :  Laelio  valde  de- 

§.  263.  Tlie  verbs  utor  {abator),  frttor,  fungor,  potior,  veacor,  have 
the  object  in  the  ablative :  nti  victoria,  fnd  otio,  fungi  munere,  urbe 
potiri,  vesci  carne.  {Utor  aliqvo  amico,  to  have  him  for  a  friend, 
amico  being  in  apposition:  so  likewise,  Ate usurm es aeqvo,  you  will 
find  me  equitable.) 

Obi.  1.  Tlie  use  of  the  ablative  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  these 
verbs  had  not  originallv  a  purely  transitive  signification.  Potior  is  also 
put  with  the  genitive,  though  rarely  in  prose ;  but  always  iu  the  phrase 
potiri  reruin,  to  make  oneself  master  of  sovereign  power  (to  possess  it). 

Oi/$.  2.  In  the  older  poets  and  some  few  prose  writers  these  verbs  are 
occasionally  found  with  the  accusative.  The  gerundive  is  used  like  that 
of  a  common  transitive  verb  which  governs  the  accusative,  e.  g.  in  munere 
fnngendo  ;  dare  alicui  vettem  ulettdam  ;  tpegpotiundorttm  castrorum  (Cues. 
B.  G.  III.  6,^cagtrit pofiendi). 

§.  266.  The  expression  opus  est  stands  as  a  predicate  with  the 
nominative,  without  altering  optu,  «■  g-  Oux  nobis  (dut.)  et  auctor 
opus  est  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  6),  we  need  a  leader  and  guide ;  exempla 
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permuUa  opus  sunt  (Id.  de  Invent.  II.  19) ;  or  impersonally  {tfiere 
is  need,  one  wants)  with  the  ablative :  Praesidio  opus  est.  Auctoru 
tate  tua  mihi  opus  est.  Qvid  {nihil)  opus  est  verbis  ?  (In  the  nega- 
tive form  or  the  interrogative  with  qvid  almost  without  exception 
impersonal.)  In  this  last  way  usus  est  is  also  employed  with  the 
same  signification :  Viginti  usus  est  minis,  {Si  usus  est,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary.) 

Obs.  With  opus  est  that  which  is  necessary  may  also  be  expressed  by 
an  infinitive,  or  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Qvid  opus  est  matu- 
rare?  or,  Opus  est  te  Mre,  opus  est  Sirtium  conveniri,  that  Hirtius 
should  be  spoken  to.  Instead  of  this  infinitive  the  ablative  of  a  participle 
or  a  substantive  combined  with  a  participle  is  often  employed :  Opus  est 
maturato  (Liv.  I.  58).     Opusjuit  JSirtio  convento  (Cic.  ad  Att.  X.  4). 

§.267.  We  should  particularly  notice  the  ablative  with  assvesco  and  m- 
svefaeio,  e.  g.  assvetus  labors^  (more  rarely  with  the  dative,  assvetus  fnili- 
tiae),  and  with  sto^  to  persist,  abide  by  {stare  conditiontbus^  promissiSy  stare 
suojudicio  ™),  and  withyoi^  and^,  when  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  or 
can  be  made  or  become  of  a  thing  :  Qoid  fades  hoe  homine  t  Qpidfiei 
nave  f  {Qvid  mefuturum  est  ?) 

Obs.  We  find  also  with  the  dative,  Qvid  fades  huic  homini  (with)  ?  see 
§.  241,  Obs.  5.  {Qvidfet  de  militibus?  What  is  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  soldiers  ?  Consul  referty  qvid  de  its  fieri  plaeeat,  gvi  in  custodiam 
traditi  erant.    Sail.  Cat.  50.) 

§.268.  The  ablative  is  put  with  various  adjectives,  which  are 
allied  in  signification  with  the  verbs  cited  in  §§.  259,  260,  261,  and 
264,  in  order  to  point  out  the  object  in  reference  to  which  the 
quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  is  manifested.  Such  adjectives 
are  the  following : 

a.  Those  which  denote  a  superfluity,  an  abundance  of  anything 
(§.  259) :  praeditus,  onustus,  plenus\  fertilis,  dives,  further  dignus 
and  its  opposite  indignus,  e.  g.  onustus  praeda,  dives  agris,  labor 
HercuU  dignus ;  dignus  poena. 

Obs.  1.  Plenus,  fertilise  dives,  are  also  put  with  the  genitive,  which 
is  the  usual  construction  o£ plenus  in  the  best  writers :  Oallia  plena  ddum 
cptimorum;  plenus  rimarum  ;  ager  fertilis  frugum.  So  also  the  partici- 
ples refertus  and  eompletus  (but  only  of  men)  :  Oallia  referta  negotiatO' 
rum;  career  eompletus  mercatorum. 

>  [Nulla  officio  aut  dueiplina  adsuefacti  (Caes.  B.  O.  IV.  1).] 

<"  Also  9tart  in  eo,  qvod  iii  judicatum. 

"  ILocafetafureniibui  AuttrU  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  51),] 
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Obs,  2.  Conjunctus,  combined  ^vitli  anything  (used  of  things)  often  bos 
the  ablative :  Mendicitas  aviditate  cortjuncta  {conjungere  mendidtatem  cum 
aviditate) ;  but,  Talis  simulatio  oonjuncta  eat  aviditati,  borders  on  vanity. 

Oha,  3.  The  word  macte  is  used  alone  or  with  the  imperative  of  9um 
{made  esto,  eate)  in  praises  and  congratulations,  and  takes  the  name  of  the 
thing,  on  account  of  which  a  man  is  pronounced  happy  (generally  virtute) 
in  the  ablative  :  Macte  virtute  diligentiaqpe  esto,  {Juberem  te  macte  vir- 
tute  esse,  Liv.  II.  12, 1  would  congratulate  you  on  your  bravery «.) 

b.  Those  which  denote  a  want  of  somethiDg,  an  exemption  from 
something  (§.  260  and  261) :  inanis,  nudtis^orbus,  vacuus^  liber,  im* 
munis f  purus,  alienus  (strange^  unsuitable)  ^  and  also  ewtorris,  e.  g. 
orbus  rebus  omnibus,  liber  cura  animus ;  ducere  aliqvid  alienum  sua 
majestate;  extorris  patria,  regno.  (On  inops  and  pauper  see  §.  209, 
e.)  But  these  adjectives,  with  the  exception  of  inanis,  orbus,  and 
extorris,  are  also  used  with  the  preposition  ab:  oppidum  vacuum 
defensoribus  and  a  defensoribus. 

Obs,  1.  Liber  always  has  (tb  with  the  names  of  persons  (locus  liber  ab 
arbitria),  otherwise  but  seldom.  Alienus  has  ah  especially  in  the  signifi. 
cation  disinclined  (alienus  a  litteria),  and  always  with  the  names  of  per- 
sons :  alienua  a  me, 

Oba,  2.  Inanis  and  immunis  have  also  the  genitive :  haec  inanissifBa 
prudentiae  reperta  aunt ;  alienus  rarely.  The  rest  of  these  adjectives  are 
hardly  found  with  the  genitive,  except  in  the  poets :  liber  curarum,  purus 
sceleria^  vacuus  operum  ;  mans  nudus  arboris  (Ov.).  Alienus  signifying 
inconvenient,  unfavourable,  has  also  the  dative. 

c.  Contentus,  anxius,  laetus,  maestus,  superbus,  fretus  (§.  264) : 
Naturaparvo  cultu  contenta  est.    Fretus  conscientia  officii  v, 

§.  269.  Those  participles  which  denote  birth  (natus,  ortus,  genl' 
tus,  satus,  editus,)  have  the  designation  of  parentage  or  rank  sub« 
joined  in  the  ablative  :  Mercurius  Jove  et  Maja  natus  erat ;  natus 
nobili  genen'B ;  eqvestri  loco  ortus.  With  the  parents  ex  (de)  is  also 
used :  Exfratre  et  sorore  nati  erant. 

Obs,  More  remote  ancestors  are  expressed  by  ortus  ah :  Belgae  orti 
sunt  a  Qermanis  (Caes.  B.  Q.  II.  4).  Cato  Utieensisa  Censorio  ortus  erat 
(Cic.  pro  Mur.  31). 

§.  270.  The  ablative  sometimes  denotes  the  measure  of  distance ; 
see  under  the  accusative,  §.  234.  With  comparatives  the  ablative 
denotes  how  much  a  thing  exceeds  something  else  in  the  quality 

"  This  word  is  generallyi  but  without  good  reason,  considered  as  the  vocative  of  an 
adjective  otherwise  unused. 
i>  Fretus  also  occurs  in  Livy  with  a  dative  (]ike/ido). 
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mentioned  (is  greater  or  less,  fee.) :  Romani  duobus  millibus  plures 
erant  qvam  Sabini;  una  digito plus  habere  (a  finger  more);  multvi 
partibus  (times)  major ;  dimidio  minor ;  altero  tanto  Itmgtor  (as 
long  again) ;  qvinqvies  tanto  amplius  (Cic.  Verr.  III.  97).  Honestas 
omni  pondere  gravior  habenda  est  qvam  reliqva  omnia  (Id.  OflF.  III. 
8 ;  infinitely  more  weighty,  more  important).  In  the  same  way 
the  ablative  with  ante  tmdpost,  signifies  how  much  earlier  or  later 
a  thing  takes  place :  multis  annis  ante ;  novem  annis  post  bellum 
Punicum, 

06«.  1.  The  ablative  of  a  neuter  pronoou  or  adjective  is  accordingly 
used  with  comparatives,  as  well  as  with  ante  and  poH,  alUer  and  secus,  to 
denote  the  measure  indefinitely,  e.  g.  »  (so  much),  qpo  (as),  multo,  tanto, 
qvanto,  paulo,  nihOo;  tnuUo  major,  paullo  poet  (rarely  post  pmllo) ;  qvo 
antiqvior,  eo  melior.  {Hoc  major  glofim  est,  qi>od  solus  vici,  so  much  the 
greater,  because,  i.  q.  so  much  the  greater,  as  — .)  But  we  also  find  ad- 
jectives  in  the  accusative  (adverbs  in  nv),  as  multum,  aHqvanttm,  m  Uie 
poets  and  later  writers  instead  of  the  ablative,  e.  g.  Aliqvantum  iniqmor 
(Ter.  Heaut  I.  2,  27).  (With  the  swperlative,.  muUo^  maxima  pars,  the- 
greatest  part  of  all,  the  greatest  part  by  far.); 

Obs.  2.  The  ablative  of  those  a^eotiVes^  which  denote  numbei?  and 
quantity  is  also  found  with  the  \erhB  malo,  praesto,  supero,  tthd  those 
compounded  with  ante  :  MtUto  malo.  Qmnis  sensus  hominum  multo  ante- 
eeUit  sensibtis  hestiarum  (Cic.  N.  D.  H..^?).  But  the  accusative  (except 
with  malo)  is  also  used:  Multum  (tantum)  praestat^  itis.nmcb  (so  much) 
better, 

Obs,  3.  Sometimes  ante  with  the  ablative  refers  to  the  present ;  so  long 
ago,  e.  g.  CatiUna  paueis  ante  diebus  erupii  ex  urbe  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  1), 
which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  abhine  yrith  the  accusative  (see  §.  235^ 
Obs,  2),  or  by  ante  with  the  accusative  (see  the  following,  observation). 

Obs.  4.  The  intenod  of  time  is  also  expressed  by  the  accusative  with 
ante  and  post  instead  of  the  ablative,  so  that  decern  diebtts  post  {ante,  or» 
by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  decern  post  diebus^,  r&rely  post 
decern  diebus)  is  the  same  as  post  {ante)  decern  dies  {decern  post  dies),  e.  g. 
JEodem  etiam  Bhodia  classis  post  dies  paucos  venit  (Liv.  XXX YII.  13). 
AUqvot  post  menses  Jtomooccisus  est  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  44)<).  Sometimes 
ante  centum  annos  is  used  to  denote  a  hundred  years  ago  {=^centum  ab- 
hine annos),  tuidpost  tres  dies,  in  three  days.  For  the  expression  with  an 
ordinal  number,  ante  diem  decimum  qvam,  and  the  use  of  the  ablative  only 
in  the  signification  ago  {his  centum  annis),  see  §.  276,  Obs.  5  and  6 

§.  271,  With  comparatives  the  second  member  of  the  com* 

^  For  decern  dkbut  antcqvam  (pottqvam),  earlier  (later)  than,  we  find  also  (less  fre- 
quently) ante  ( post)  decern  diet  qvatn, 

Hh2 
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parison,  which  is  othcnrisc  subjoined  with  qvam  (than),  is  often 
expressed  by  the  ablative,  e,  g.  major  Scipione^major  qvam  Scipio, 
For  further  particulars  on  this  head  see  nuder  the  comi>arative, 
f  304,  &c. 

Obi.  The  ablative  seems  properly  to  dcoote  that  the  higher  degree  is 
brought  to  light  by  the  other,  which  is  associated  with  it  in  the  com- 
pariRon. 

§.  272,  Tlie  ablative  of  a  substantive  combined  with  an  adjective 
(participle,  pronounj  is  subjoined  to  a  substantive  by  way  of  de- 
scription, cither  immediately  or  with  the  verb  nie,  to  denote  the 
quality  and  character  of  a  person  or  thing  [ablal'ivus  qvalilalu,  the 
descriptive  ablative) :  AyetHau*  Btatiira  fuil  humili  el  corpore  exiguo, 
IlerodrduB  laiila  est  ehqventia,  ut  me  magiiopere  delectel  [Cic.  de  Or. 
II.  13^.  Sumtnii  ingtniis  exqvititaqve  doctrina  p/iilogophi  (Id.  Fiu. 
I.  1).  C,  Valerius,  tuinma  virtule  i-t  humuniiate  adolescena  ■  [Caea. 
B.  O.  I.  47j.  Erat  inter  Labienum  el  hostein  dijicili  transitu fltimea 
ripinqre praeruptii  (Id.  B.  G.  VI.  7).  Apolloniiu  affirmabal,  servum 
ae  ilh  nomine  habere  nemiiiem  (Cic.  \'crr.  \.  7). 

Olt.  1 .  I'ur  the  distinction  between  the  descriptive  ablative  and  the  de- 
scriptive eeiiitivc  sec  §.  287,  0S».  2. 

OIh.  2.  Tn  the  same  wiiy  we  have  irulla  aureo  manubrio,  a  goblet  with 
a  giildcu  handle  'of  a  constituent  port  of  the  vessel  itself) ;  but  also  cum 
eureo  manubrio'.  Snmelimc!)  the  dcacriptive  ablative  is  put  with  turn, 
where  we  otherwLic  find  i»,  to  denote  a  situation :  £s$e  magna  gloria. 
Jfanrjraia  pari peririilo  Carthago  fur.rat  (Com.  Ilannib.  2).  Es»e  ineliora 
condicione ;  eodem  t/atu  ensf,  maiiere  ;  and  in  eodeiii  ttatii. 

Ob».  3.  Instead  of  the  adjective  a  genitive  is  sometimes  added,  when 
reference  is  nade  to  external  form  and  mngTiitude,  e.  p.  clati  ferret 
digiti  piiiUeix  era»»itudine  (Caes.  B.  O.  III.  10),  of  the  thickness  of  one's 
thumli.      Vri  sunt  tpecie  eljigura  el  colore  taari  (Itl.  B.  G.  VI.  28). 

§.373.  A  local  relation  (residing  or  happening  in  a  place,  or 
motion  away  from  a  place)  is  commonly  expressed  by  prepositions 
(in — a6,  ex,  de) ;  in  some  cases  however  the  preposition  is  left  out 
and  the  ablative  used  alone. 

a.  The  residing  or  happening  in  a  place  is  denoted  by  the  abla- 
tive alone  of  the  names  of  towns  and  smaller  islands  (which  may 
be  regarded  as  towns),  if  the  names  belong  to  the  third  declension, 
or  are  of  the  plural  number:  Babylone  habitare;  Alhenis  liftfris 

'  Xunthb^nl  n/rpum   eunt  dnobut  ctipilibiit  natavii  tt  Siaiteitaf  jiOrc.im  hbmauo  td- 
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operam  dare^.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  town  (or 
island)  is  of  the  singular  of  the  first  or  second  declension^  the 
genitive  is  employed;  see  §.296. 

Obs,  If  urhs  or  oppidum  precedes,  in  is  inserted :  in  oppido  HispalL 
So  also  in  general,  when  an  apposition  is  attached  to  the  name,  Gives 
Romanoa  Neapoli^  in  celeberrimo  oppido,  saepe  cum  mitella  vidimus  (Cic. 
pro  Rah.  Post.  10). 

b.  In  like  manner  the  preposition  in  is  often  omitted  with  the 
word  locus  when  accompanied  by  a  pronoun  or  adjective  :  hoc  loco  ; 
aeqvo  locopugnare ;  castra  qppor  turds  locis  posit  a  erant;  (but  al^o  in 
altis  locis,  especially  in  speaking  of  what  happens  in  all  high  places). 
The  following  also  stand  without  a  preposition  :  ruri  (more  rarely 
rure)y  in  the  country,  dextra,  laeva,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  terra 
mariqve,  by  land  and  sea,  and  sometimes  medio,  in  the  middle; 
medio  aedium,  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  medio  coeli  terraeqve, 
(Usually  in  mediis  aedibus,  medius  inter  caelum  terramqve,) 

Obs,  1.  In  an  improper  signification  in  is  almost  always  omitted  with 
locus :  secundo  loco  aliqvem  numerare ;  meliore  loco  res  nostrae  sunt.  Yet 
we  find  both  parentis  loco  ducere  (habere)  aliqvem,  filii  loco  esse,  and  in 
parentis,  in  filii  loco^.  Loco  and  in  loco  {suo  loco)  denote  in  the  ri/fht 
place  (in  his  own  place).  In  is  also  sometimes  omitted  with  parte,  parti- 
bus,  signifying  side.  Reliqvis  oppidi  partibus  sic  est  pugnatum,  ut  aeqvo 
loco  discederetur  (Cues.  B.  C.  III.  112).  With  libro  in  is  usually  omitted, 
when  the  contents  of  the  whole  book  are  referred  to  :  De  amicitia  alio 
libro  dictum  est  (Cic.  Ofi*.  II.  9).  Animo  stands  without  a  preposition 
when  emotions  of  the  mind  are  spoken  of:  commoveri,  angi  animo,  volvere 
aliqvid  animo. 

Obs.  2.  The  poets  often  use  other  words  also  in  the  ablative  without  a 
preposition,  to  express  remaining  in  a  place,  when  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
being  confounded  with  other  significations  of  the  ablative :  Litcis  habi* 
tamus  opacis  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  673).  Custodia  vestibulo  sedet  (Id.  ib.  VI. 
575).   Silvisqve  agrisqve  viisqve  corpora  foeda  jacent  (Ov,  Met.  VII.  547). 

c.  The  ablative  is  also  usually  put  without  a  preposition  when 
the  adjective  totus  {omnis)  is  subjoined,  to  denote  an  extension  over 
something,  e.  g.  Urbe  tola  gemitus  Jit  (through  the  whole  city). 
Caesar  nuntios  tola  civitate' Aeduorum  dimittit  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  38). 
Menippus,  tola  Asia  illis  temporibus  disertissimus  (Cic.  Brut.  91),  in 
all  Asia,  if  one  were  to  search  through  all  Asia.     Qvis  toto  mart 

>  Carthaginit  Tiburi,  see  §.  42  d. 

'  Parentis  numero  esse,  haberi;   but  in  numero  oratorum  esse  {haheri,  duct),  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  oraton. 
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hcut  tulut  fuit .'  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  11),  wbat  place  in  tlie  whole 
sea? 

Ohs.  In  however  may  be  inserted,  e.  g.  Tanti  ierrae  motu*  in  Oatlia 
eomplitributqve  iniulit  toiaqve  in  Italia  fact*  tunt  (Cic.  dc  Div.  I.  33). 
^effo  in  tola  Sicilia  ullum  argenteuM  vat  fuitee,  qvod  Verrea  won  eonqvi~ 
tierit  (Id.  in  Verr.  IV.  1). 

§.  274.  The  ablative  is  put  without  a  preposition  to  signify  in 
what  way  or  direction  a  movement  takes  place.  Via  Nomentana 
i^a  breviore)  proficisci ;  porta  Collina  urbem  intrare ;  recta  linea 
deormmferri ;  Pado  fivmentum  tubvehere  (on  the  Po,  up  the  Po). 

§.  275.  A  motion  away  from  a  place  is  expressed  by  the  ablaUve 
alone  of  the  names  of  towns  and  smaller  islands,  and  the  words 
domo,  from  home,  rvre,  from  the  country,  and  sometimes  humo, 
from  the  ground :  Roma  proficisci,  dlscedere  Athenis,  Delo  Rhodum 
navigare ;  Jrumenlum  Jihodo  advehere ;  domo  auxiliummittere ;  rure 
advenire :  oculos  tollere  humo  (also  ab  humo). 

Oh.  I.  Ab  ia  however  Bomettnacs  (by  Livy  usually)  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  towni,  and  ain-aj-s  when  a  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town  is  indicated,  c.  g.  Caesar  a  Gcrgooia  diteetnt  (Cnes.  B.  G.  VII.  59), 
JVom  Gcrgovia,  which  he  had  been  besieging.  The  preposition  is  likewise 
used  when  oppidiim  or  urhs  precedes  the  name ;  ExpelVUur  ex  oppido 
Qfrgovia  (Id.  ib.  VII.  4).  {Genut  Taaeulo,  ex  clarissitno  municipio, pro- 
fietum,  Cic.  pro  Font.  14.) 

Obt.  2.  The  ablative  of  the  names  of  towns  (together  with  dorno)  is 
used  without  a  preposition  to  denote  the  place  from  which  a  letter  is 
written  (e.  g.  Romd,  a.  d.  IF'Idut  Ocfobret),  and  with  abfite,  to  bo  ab- 
sent, e.  g.  abeage  Soma  (but  tria  millia  paisuuin  a  Soma  ahe»»e,  of  the 
distance). 

Obt.  3.  To  denote  a  person's  home  we  somcttmeafind  such  expressions 
as  Gn.  Magiut  Cremona  (Cdcs.  B.  C.  I.  24),  Gn.  Magius  of  Cremona; 
more  usually  with  an  adjective  :  Qn.  Magiut  Cremonentia ;  (in  Livy  wo 
also  find  Turnut  Serdoniut  ab  Aricia,  I.  50).  In  the  same  way  is  used 
the  ablative  of  the  names  of  the  Roman  tribes :  Serciut  Siilpiciut  Lemo- 
nid  (of  the  Lemonion  tribe). 

Obt.  4,  The  poets  use  also  the  ablatives  of  other  words  to  indicate  the 
place  from  which  a  motion  proceeds,  e.  g.  dfteendere  carlo  (Virg.),  labi 
ejto  (Ilor.).  {Aieite  vtrtute  Alettalae,  to  foil  short  of,  Hor.)  Of  tho 
ablative  with  certain  verbs  in  the  signification  out  qf,  airay  fvm,  see 
§.  2G2. 

^.  276.  The  ablative  of  words  which  denote  a  space  of  time  is 
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used  both  to  denote  the  time  at  which  (when)  a  thing  happens^  and 
the  time  within  which  it  happens  (the  time  which  elapses  in  the 
meanwhile)  :  a)  Tertio  anno  urbs  capta  est,  Ilora  sexta  [vigilia 
iertia)  Caesar  profectus  est.  Res  patrum  memoria  {nostra  aetate) 
gestae,  Pyrrhi  temporibus  jam  Apollo  verstis  facere  desierat  (Cic. 
de  Div.  11.  56).  Qva  node  natus  Alexander  est,  eadem  Dianae 
Ephesiae  templum  deflagravit  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  27).  Initio  aestatis 
consut  in  Graeciam  trajecit.  b)  Roscitts  Romam  multis  annis  nan 
venit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  27).  Nemo  his  viginti  annis  reipublicae  fuit 
hostis,  qvi  non  bellum  eodem  tempore  mihi  gvoqve indixerit  (Id.  Phil. 
II.  1).  So  also  without  an  adjective^  hieme  (in  the  winter),  aestate 
die,  nocte,  luce  (in  broad  day).  Satumi  stella  triginta  fere  atmis 
cursum  suum  conficit  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  20).  Agamemnon  vix  decern 
annis  urbemunam  cepit  (Corn.  Epam.  5). 

Obs.  I.  To  express  the  time  when  a  thiug  happens,  in  is  added  in  some 
particular  phrases.  To  denote  a  thing  which  always  shews  itself,  we  find 
the  expressions,  in  omni  aetate,  in  omni  aetemitate  (through  all  eternity  ., 
in  omni  puncto  temporis  (at  every  period  of  time).  In  tempore^  and 
simply  tempore,  signifies  at  the  right  (suitable)  time\  In  tali  tempore 
(Sail.  Cat.  48),  under  such  circumstances  ;  auxilio  alicui  esse  in  gravissi^ 
mis  ejus  temporibus. 

Ohs.  2.  Some  words  too  which  do  not  in  themselves  denote  time,  but 
an  event,  arc  used  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition,  in  order  to  inti- 
mate the  time  when  a  thing  takes  place,  particularly  adventu  and  discessu 
with  a  genitive  :  Adventu  Caesaris  in  Gallium  Moritasgns  regnum  ohti- 
nebat  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  64),  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  arrival ;  with  some 
others,  {occasu  solis,  at  sunset),  comitiis,  ludis,  gladiator ib its,  at  the  time 
of  (during)  the  comitia,  &c.,  sometimes  also  pace,  in  time  of  pence,  bello, 
tumultu,  at  the  time  of  the  war ;  but  in  bello,  in  the  war).  With  the 
addition  of  an  adjective  :  Praelio  Senensi  consul  ludos  vovif,  and  in  praelio 
Senensi ;  bello  Punico  secundo  (Jbello  Antiochi),  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Funic  war,  and  in  bello  Alexandrino,  in  the  Alexandrian  war'.  To  ex- 
press the  different  times  of  life  in  is  inserted,  c.  g.  in  pueritia ;  but  it 
may  be  omitted  if  a  specific  period  of  age  is  denoted  by  the  addition 
of  an  adjective,  prima,  extrema  pueritia.  We  have  initio,  principio,  in 
the  beginning,  and  in  initio^. 

Obs.  3.  To  express  the  time  in  {during)  which  a  thing  takes  place,  in 
is  sometimes  inserted :  Sulla  sollertissimus  omnium  in  paucis  tcmpestati- 

"  Ad  iempus,  ad  diem,  at  the  right  (appointed)  time. 

'  In  later  writers  alio :  dedieatione  templi  Veneris  Gcnetrieis,  at  the  consecration,  Plin. 
Maj.,  publico  epulo,  at  a  public  entertainment,  Sret,  &c. 
r  Principio  also  signifies, /r<</y. 
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lusjaetui  est  (Sail.  Jug.  96)  ;  ptirticulnrly  when  a  numeral  is  cmplojred 
to  slicw  hoiv  often  a  thing  hnppriiB.  or  how  much  is  done  in  n  certain  time, 
e.  R.  hU  in  ilir  (a  dity)  tniiiriim  Jwri ;  ter  in  anno  nunlium  amiii-e.  Lu- 
cilitts  in  hora  na/'jie  durentos  versiit  dictahat  (Ilor.  Sat.  I.  4,  U).  (But 
also  Sfjitiet  die,  sorcn  times  a  day.) 

Obi.  4.  In  the  same  way  in  is  often  inserted  to  iutimate,  within  what 
linie,  reckoned  from  n  certain  point,  a  thiug  happens:  Decircit  leaatui, 
vt  Irgafi  Jiigurthae  in  difhua  proximiii  decent  Italia  dreedereut  (Sail.  Jug. 
28) ;  but  also  diebiin  decern  (Id.  ib.  3H),  qeatriduo  eum  exspreto  (in  tour 
duys).  I'aiieia  diebua  and  in  pauciit  diebrts,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a 
fiio  day»  aflenearda ;  or,  in  a  fevo  dayt :  Pauciu  diebua  Jugurtha  Icgatoa 
Jtoinam  mtttit  (Soil.  Jug.  \'S)  ;  paiicin  diebua  ad  te  veuiam.  Here  too  we 
should  notice  the  cxpressiun  in  connection  with  a  relative  clause  :  paucii 
{in  paiieit)  diehiu  (annia),  qeibiia — ,  a  few  days  after  — ,  e.  g.  Diebiu 
cireiter  JSV,  qvibua  in  hiberna  venium  cat,  drfectio  orta  eat  (Cars.  B,  G. 
V,  26).  In pauci*  diebut,  qvibus  haec  acta  aunf,  C/iiyaia  morilur  (Ter. 
And.  I.  1,  TT).  Se:c.  Boacii  mora  qvatridiio,  qro  it  occiaua  eat,  Chryaogono 
nuiilintur  (C'ic.  Rose.  Am.  37)  ;  properly,  in  the  course  of  the  same  four 
days,  during  which  his  assossiuation  took  place'. 

Oba.  5.  Wc  must  particulnrly  remark  the  ablative  of  the  time  with  the 
addition  of  the  pronouns  hie  or  iV/f.  to  nignify,  in  the  lapse  uf  so  long  & 
time  from  now  or  ihrn :  Ilia  annia  qvadringentia  Somae  rex  fait  (Cic.  R. 
P.  1.  37),  it  is  not  more  tbnn  four  hundred  years  since  there  was  a  king  at 
Home;  four  hundred  years  ago  or  less.  Ante  hot  ^eadringenfo* annoasixA 
abhinc  annoa  qcadringentoa  is  a  more  exact  description  ;  see  §.  270,  Ofra. 
4.  Retpondit,  te  paiiett  HUa  diebua  argentum  miaiaae  Lilj/baeum  (Id. 
Verr.  IV,  18).  Hanc  «rhem  hoc  biennio  etertca  (Id.  Somn.  Scip.  2),  be- 
fore two  years  arc  past ;  more  definitely,  intra  biennium\ 

Obs.  6.  For  an  ablative  of  the  time  with  an  ordinal  followed  by  the  nd< 
verb  ante  or  pott  (c.  g.  die  decimo  poal  or  deeimo  poat  die),  we  find  also 
the  preposition  ante  or  j'oaf  with  the  accusative  :  pott  diem  derimvm  {ded- 
tnum  poal  diem)  us  in  §.  270,  Oba,  4.  {I'otl  tcrtitini  diem  moriendam  mihi 
ett,  Cic.  Div.  I.  25=  (ciiHS  hit  diebut.  pott  trea  diea.)  For  deeimo  die 
anteqvam  or poxiqf am  (e.  g.  unJecimo  die  potfqvam  a  te  diseetseram,  Cic. 
ad  Att.  XII.  1),  wc  find  also  ante,  pott  deeimnm  diem,  gviim,  e.  g.  Post 
diem  qeiatum,  qeam  ifrrum  larbari  wale  pugHavti-ant,  legnti  a  Boecho 
veniunl  (Sail.  Jug.  102),     We  even  tiud  (though  thia  is  a  rare  instance) 

■  {Oi>^Hm):a«eitdi,hiii,q\.lbittra\tatiimfti,t^)iiii:naliim{Cit%.^.G.U\.  13).  Oi*- 
hui  X,  qtibtu  multria  rer/da  tiat  eumjiWlati  (Id.  itiid.  IV.  IK).  ] 
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post  sextum  eladis  annum  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  62),  for  sexto  anno  post  cladcm, 
{Ante  qvintum  mensem  divortiij  Svet,  Claud.  27)  **. 

Obs,  7.  Of  the  ablative  instead  of  the  accusative  in  expressing  the  du- 
ration of  an  action,  see  §.  235,  Obs,  3. 

§.277.  A  substantive  (or  substantive  pronoun)  combined  with 
an  adjective  or  participle  or  another  substantive  in  apposition,  by 
which  it  is  expressed  as  being  in  a  certain  state  {rege  vivo,  te  vivo, 
rege  mortuo,  rege  duce),  is  added  in  the  ablative  to  a  proposition,  in 
order  to  shew  that  that  which  is  therein  asserted  takes  place  during 
this  state  of  the  person  or  thing  mentioned  {ablativi  conseqventiae   - 
or  ablativi  absoluti,  also  duo  ablativi).     This  ablative  denotes  either 
Btmply  a  particular  time  (e.  g.  factum  est  rege  vivo,  while  the  king 
lived)  or  the  way  in  which  the  action  is  performed,  and  the  relation 
to  it  of  some  person  or  thing  (e.  g.  bcUum  geatum  est  rege  duce,  so 
that  the  king  was  commander,  i.  q.  under  the  king's  command). 
This  relation  (as  an  occasion,  contrast,  and  the  like)  is  expressed 
in  English  by  a  great  variety  of  phrases :  Augustus  natus  est  Cicerone 
et  Antonio   consulibus  (in  the  consulate  of  Cicero  and  Antony) ; 
iisdem  consulibus  Catilinae  conjuratio  erupit  (under  the  same  con- 
suls)^ Pythag<yras  Tarqvinio  Superbo  regnante  in  Italiam  venit  (in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin).     Regibus  ejectis  consules  creari  coepti  sunt 
(after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings).     Antonius  Caesare  ignaro  ma* 
gister  eqvitum  constitutus  est  (without  Caesar's  knowledge).     Hoc 
factum  est  me  invito.    Nihil  de  hac  re  agi  potest  salvis  legibus  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  I.  2),  so  that  the  laws  should  not  be  violated,  i.  q.  without 
violating  the  laws.    Lex  Cassia  lata  est  Scipione  auctore  (Id.  Legg. 
III.  16),  at  the  instigation,  or  by  the  advice  of  Scipio.  Qvo  auctore 
tantam  rem  aggressus  es  ?    Nonne  simillimis  fomiis  saepe  dispares 
mores  sunt  et  moribus  simillimis  figura  dissimilis  est  ?    (Id.  N.  D.  I. 
35),  do  we  not  often  find  different  characters  under  the  same  ex- 
terior ?    (Aestu  magno  ducere  agmen,  Id.  Tusc.  II.  15,  in  very  hot 
weather.     Tabulas  in  foro,  summa  hominum  freqventia,  exscribo. 
Id.  Verr.  II.  77,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd;  compare  §.  257.) 
A  negative  may  also  be  attached  to  the  adjective  or  participle ; 
factum  hoc  est  me  non  invito. 

Obs.  1.  In  this  way  the  contents  of  a  whole  proposition  with  its  acces- 
sory ideas  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  participle  as  a  circumstance 

*  For  die  {anno)  decimo  postqvam,  we  find  (without  the  preposition)  die  (anno)  dccinto 
MMHH,  e.  K.  ^»««  treeentetimo  altera,  qvam  eoudita  Roma  ett,  iierum  mutatur  forma  civUaf'^ 
(Liv.  HI-  38).  {PotiridU  qvam,  pntero  dU  qvam  )  So  likewiw  it  is  said :  Intra  qrt>»' 
turn,  99am  qfuerat,  diem  (Svet  JuL  35),  before  the  fifth  day  after. 
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bt-iun^n;  lo  another,  e.  g.  hotlibut  j)Oil  acre  praeUum  a  litlore  tuhuiolu, 
Vnftar  eattra  jiowiit.     See  g.  -ISS  and  429. 

Obt.  2.  A  simple  demonstrative  pronoun  may  sometimes  stand  in  place 
of  the  aijtetive :  fji-id  hoc  populo  obtinrri  potest  (Cic.  Le^g.  III.  16), 
what  measure  c;iu  be  curried,  so  long  as  the  people  is  such  as  it  now  is, 
or,  with  the  present  people^  r 

Obi.  3.  In  a  few  particular  expressions  an  cstemal  circumstance  is  in- 
timated still  more  briefly  by  the  ablative  of  a  single  word,  e.  g.  teretut 
(Liv.  XXXVII.  -i;,  with  a  fair  sky  :  au»lro  i.Cic.  Div.  II.  27),  in  a  south 
wind,  when  the  wind  is  southerly. 

§.  27S.  a.)  Since  tlie  Latin  ablative  has  sucli  a  variety  of  mean- 
ing!), several  ablatives  of  difTerent  sigDificatioD  may  be  referred  to 
tlic  same  predicate,  when  the  sense  is  sufficiently  clear  from  other 
considerations ;  Et  ieffibus  el  institutis  f^.  255)  vacal  senectut  mune- 
ribtu  its  (j.  260)  qvae  non  potsunt  sine  viribus  wustineri  (Cic.  Cat.  M. 
1  ]).  Cali/iaa scekrum  ererctlatione(^.  25-1)  assvefacius erat  frigore 
etfame  et  sili  jKi-ftrendis  (|.  2C7).  (Id.  in  Cat.  II.  5).  Menippu$ 
men  juilicio  (\.'Z\)^,  Obt.Z)  iota  Asia  (g.  273  c)  iUii  lemporibus 
(5.  270)  diierfiasimvn  erat  (Cic.  Brut.  91). 

b)  An  ablative,  which  denotes  reference  (§.253),  or  the  means 
(5-  2.'jt),  as  well  as  an  ablative  of  place  (§.  273  a,  274,  275),  or  of 
time  (§.  270},  is  sometimes  joined  immediately  to  a  verbal  substan- 
tive, and  not  to  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  e.  g.  Harum  ipsa~ 
rum  rerum  reapse,  non  oratione,  perfectio  (Cie.  Rep.  I.  2) ;  txerdttu 
nonlri  iuleritus  ferro,  fame,  frigore,  pesiilentia  (Id,  in  Pis.  17): 
maasio  Furmiit  (Id.  ad  Att.  IX.  5) ;  reditus  Narbone  (Id.  Phil.  II. 
iW) ;  ilia  vniversorum  civiiim  Romanorum  per  tot  urbes  una  puncto 
temporis  miitera  crudelisqve  caedes  (Id.  pro  Flaec.  25).  (Hello  civili 
victor).    This  however  is  rare.     (Compare  §.  298.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Genitive, 

g.  279.  The  genitive  of  a  word  denotes  that  another  stands  with 
it  in  the  relation  of  connection,  and  is  in  this  way  defined  by  it. 
The  genitive  serves  chiefly  to  shew  the  relation  of  the  substantive 
so  used  to  some  other  substantive  (or  word  put  substantively),  so 

'  [llaiif  .(.'o  i//«iM  titreilum,  el  GalUraHii  Irgimlbu,.  rl  hor  Jfl.riu,  q,va  i*  agn  PI. 
KM  fl  Gallin  Q  ilettllm  habnil,  cl  kii  rr.fu'ii,  gear  a  nubit  ^rofidit  camparaal^r,  mogiu 
cprri  emltmiB '"' -  -- "-■   "  •' 
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that  both  substantives  ia  combination  express  one  idea ;  it  is^  how- 
ever^ also  combined  with  some  adjectives  and  verbs. 

Ohs.  The  connection  denoted  by  the  genitive  may  be  divided  principally 
into  three  kinds.  It  is  either  an  immediate  one  between  two  substantive 
ideas,  of  which  one  is  conceived  as  belonging  to  the  other  and  defined  by 
it  {patria  hominisj  patria  nostra),  genitivus  conjunctivas  ef  possessivus, 
or  it  is  shewn  in  the  direction  of  an  energy  or  quality  to  some  object,  and 
in  a  striving  after  or  engaging  in  it  {studium  gloricte,  studiosus  gloriae, 
oblivisci  ret,  studium  nostri\  genitivus  objectivus,  or  it  represents  a  thing 
as  subordinate  to  something  else  as  its  whole  (^ pars  rei,  pars  nostrum) , 
genititnts  totius,  g.  generis  et  partitivus.  To  these  leading  classes  are  to 
be  subjoined  some  more  special  applications.  In  some  applications  the 
primary  notion  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 

§.  280.  The  genitive  with  a  substantive  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  whjch  something  belongs  (by 
relationship,  possession,  origin^  or  mutual  relation  and  position, 
or  as  an  action,  quality,  contents^  and  appurtenance),  so  that  it 
may  be  named  or  denoted  by  it  {genitivua  conjunctivus  et  posses- 
sivus);  filius  Ciceronis,  servus  Titii,  dominm  Stichi ;  horti  Caesa- 
ris ;  tabula  Apellis  (a  picture  by  Apelles) ;  Cupido  Praxitelis  (the 
Cupid — a  statue — of  Praxiteles) ;  libri  Ciceronis  (the  books  of 
Cicero,  either  as  author  or  possessor)  ;  hosiis  Romanorum  (an 
enemy  of  the  Romans) ;  fuga  Pompeji ;  consveiudo  nostri  tempo- 
ris :  hominum  gentAS  (the  race  of  men,  the  race  which  they  consti- 
tute) ;  poena  sceleris;  laus  recte  factotum ;  vasa  abaci  (the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  side-board) ;  frumentum  triginta  dierum  (corn  for 
thirty  days^  as  much  as  thirty  days  require) ;  animus  patris  (the 
disposition  of  the  father  or  a  father  (i.  q.  a  fatherly  disposition) ; 
comitia  consulum  (the  assembly  for  the  election  of  consuls^  i.  q. 
that  in  which  they  are  elected). 

Obs,  1 .  The  relation,  which  in  Latin  is  denoted  by  the  genitive,  is  usually 
expressed  in  English  by  a  preposition  (especially  of),  or  by  a  substantive 
and  adjective,  e.  g.  ordo  mercatorum,  the  mercantile  class,  bellum  sercorinn, 
the  war  with  the  slaves  (also  bellum  servile), 

Obs,  2.  The  substantive  which  governs  the  genitive  may  bo  omitted,  if 
it  precedes  in  a  corresponding  member  of  the  sentence  (especially  if  com- 
bined with  another  genitive),  and  would  have  to  be  repeated  cither  in  the 
same  case  or  another  easy  to  be  determined  (c.  g.  by  a  preposition  af&xcd) ; 
Meojudicio  stare  malo  qvam  omnium  reliqvorum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XII.  21). 
Perspicuum  est,  benevolentiae  vim  essemagnam,  metus  imbecilhm  (Id.  Oif. 
II.  8).     Qoia  potest  sine  maxima  contumelia  conferre  vitam  Trebonii  cum 
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DoldbeUaeT  (Id.  Phil.  XI.  4.)  Flebat  pater  He  Jilumor(e,depatriMfirMi 
(Id.  Vcrr.  I.  30).  (On  tho  other  hand:  S^ulla  eit  eeUrita;  qvae pouU 
earn  animi  celerUafe  contendere,!^.  Tuso.  I.  19).  A  pronoun  (hie  or  ille), 
onswcring  to  the  ivord  understood,  is  riu'cl]'  inserted  before  the  genitive, 
and  only  when  direct  reference  is  made  to  something  nlrcadj-  known  or 
mentioned  uliortly  before  :  NuUam  eniin  firliis  aliam  wereedfin  laboriim 
pericwlorwnqve  dfsideratpraeterhanelaudUetgloriae  (Cic.  pro  Arch,  II), 
except  this,  of  which  I  have  nlreody  spoken.  (Expressions  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  Videtisne  capticorHm  orntionem  eum  perfugit  eoneeiiire  [Cnea.  B. 
C,  II.  39],  instead  of  eaat  peifugarum  \»e.  oratione]  :  or,  Ingenia  nottn- 
rum  hominum  multum  ccterii  hominibut  praesfilerunt  [Cic.  de  Or.  I.  4], 
instead  of  cHeronim  hominum  iiigenitt,  result  from  an  inaccurate  way  of 
thinking,  the  person  or  thing  itself  being  put  in  the  place  of  tliat  vhich 
belongs  to  it). 

Oba.  3.  The  word  acdes  or  tetnpliim  is  often  omittod  (elliptically)  after 
the  preposition  ad  (sometimes  after  ab)  before  the  genitive  of  the  name  of 
the  dinnity :   Ventum  erat  ad  Vettae.     Fugnatum  eet  ad  Spei. 

Ohs.  4.  A  man's  wife  or  son  (daufrhtcr)  is  in  a  few  instances  briefly  ex- 
pressed by  the  genitive  alone :  J'eraiiia  PigonU  (Plin.  Ep.  II.  20),  Piso's 
Verania,  i.q.  Piso's  wife  Vemnia:  Ilandrubal  Oisgonii  (Liv.  XXV.  37), 
Cisgo's  llasdrubal,  i.  q.  Ilasdnibal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  in  opposition  to  an- 
other famous  Ilnsdrubal,  the  ion  of  Ilamilcar.  Of  sons  this  way  of  GX- 
pree.«ioa  is  chiefly  used  with  names  which  are  not  Roman.  (So  likewise, 
Flaeeun  Claudii,  l-"!necus  tho  slave,  or  frcednian  of  Claudius,) 

Obg.  5.  Since  a  thing  may  belong  to  a  person  in  various  ways,  it  follows 
that  one  and  the  same  genitivus  poMewivus,  combined  with  the  same  word, 
may  admit  of  two  meanings,  e.  g.  Ubri  CieeronU.  So  also  injuriae  prae- 
torit,  the  unjust  acts  of  the  praetor  (active),  and  injuriae  ciriiim,  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  the  citizens  (passive). 

Obg.  6.  Wcmay  notice  especially  the  use  of  the  indeclinable  substantive 
initar,  which  in  common  Innguagc  is  used  only  in  combination  with  a 
genitive,  to  signify,  as  much  as,  the  same  (in  compass,  weight,  importance) 
as,  Flato  Willi  cat  ingtiir  omnium  (Cic.  Brut.  51.  aa  good  as  all  together)  ; 
haec  navii  urbis  initar  infer  ceterag  habere  ridebatur  (Id.  Verr.  V.  34,  to 
be  aa  it  were  a  city) ;  monlit  instar  eqvus  (Virg.  Acu.  II.  15,  apposition  ; 
a  horse  like  a  mountain). 

Obi.  7.  Of  the  genitive  of  a  personal  name  with  hoe,  illiid  (that  saying 
of—),  see  §.  465  c.  Obs. 

§.281.  Instead  of  being  joined  immediately  to  the  governing 
substantive,  a  possessive  genitive  may  bo  combined  with  it  by 
means  of  the  verb  turn  or  Jio,  so  as  to  declare  whose  &  thing  is,  or 
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becomes,  or  to  whom  it  belongs:  Domu8  est  patris.  Ego  totus 
Pompeji  sum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  13).  Hie  versus  Plauti  non  est  (Id. 
ibid.  IX.  16;  is  not  by  Plautus).  Omnia,  qvae  mulieris  fuerunt, 
virifiunt  (Id.  Top.  4).  Thebae  popuii  Romani  belli  jure  factae  sunt 
(Liv.  XXIII.  13).  In  the  same  wbj  facio  expresses  whose  pro- 
perty a  thing  is  made,  puto,  habeo,  existimo,  whose  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  e.  g.  Neqve  gloriam  meam,  laborem  illorum  faciam  (Sail.  Jug. 
85),  I  will  not  take  the  glory  to  myself  and  leave  the  toil  to  them. 

Ohs.  From  this  use  of  sum  with  the  genitive,  signifying,  to  be  some 
one*s,  to  belong  to  some  one,  is  derived  the  expression,  aliqvid  est  meiju- 
diciij  is  for  me  to  decide,  esse  dicionis  Carthaginiensium,  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  XXX.  9),  and  facere  aliqvid  suae 
dicionis^  potestatiSy  arbitriiy  to  bring  a  thing  under  one's  own  power,  make 
it  dependent  on  one's  own  disposal :  Bomaniimperio auctiy  Alhani  dicionis 
dlienaefacti  eratU  (Liv.  I.  25).  Marcellus  id  nee  juris  nee  potestatis  suae 
esse  dimt  (Id.  XXV.  7,  that  he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  power). 

§.  282.  The  genitive  with  the  verb  sum  also  denotes  to  whom  or 
what  a  thing  belongs,  as  being  suitable  and  appropriate  :  Non  hujus 
temporis  ista  oratio  est  (is  not  suited  to).  Petulantia  magis  est  ado- 
lescentium  qvam  senum  (is  more  appropriate).  In  this  way  espe- 
cially a  genitive  (or  a  possessive  pronoun)  is  often  combined  by 
^  sum  with  an  infinitive  for  the  subject,  to  express  what  is  any  one's 
affair  (task,  duty,  custom,  &c.),  what  is  the  nature  (characteristic 
sign)  of  a  thing  :  Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare,  nullius,  nisi  insipientis 
in  errare  perseverare  (Cic.  Phil.  XII.  2),  to  err  is  the  lot  of  every 
man,  may  happen  to  every  man.  Est  boni  judicis  parvis  ex  rebus 
conjectur am  facere,  Secundas  res  immoderate  ferre  l€vitatis  est  (be- 
trays weakness  of  character).  Nihil  est  tam  angusti  animi  tamqve 
parvi  qvam  amare  divitias  (Cic.  OflF.  L  20).  {Tempori  cedere  semper 
sapientis  habitum  est,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  lY.  9,  has  always  been  con- 
sidered fitting  for  a  wise  man.) 

Ohs.  1.  It  is  more  definitely  expressed  thus :  judicis  officium  (munus) 
est ;  sapientis  est  proprium,  &c.  Humanum  est  errare,  Stulii  est  inan- 
ibus  rebus  commoveriy  it  is  peculiar  to  the  fool,  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  fool ;  stultum  est^  it  is  foolish.  With  adjectives  of  one  termination 
the  first  form  is  almost  always  employed :  Est  prud^ntis  sustinere  impc- 
turn  henevolentiae  (Cic.  Lael.  17).  We  should  hardly  say,  Est  prudens 
sust,  imp.  ben. 

Ohs.  2.  The  following  construction  is  worthy  of  notice  :  Negavit  maris 
esse  Graecorum^  ut  in  convivio  virorum  mulieres  accumberent  (Cic.  Verr. 
I.  26),  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  mauners  of  the  Greeks^. 

<i  [Est  hoc  Galiieae  eouiuetudinit  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  5).] 
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§.283.  A  genitive  is  put  in  Latin  with  substantives  of  transitiTe 
signification  (i.  e.  those  wliich  denote  an  idea  referring  to  some- 
thing else  as  its  object),  in  order  to  express  the  object  referred  to 
{genilivus  o6Jeclivus).  Such  substantives  are  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  transitive  verbs,  and  express  the  notion  of  the  verb,  and 
otlicrs,  which  denote  an  affection  (autiiiathy),  knowledge  (igno- 
rance), or  a  power,  capacity,  or  influence,  e.  g.  indagatio  vert,  accH- 
tatio  sceleratorum,  amor  Dei  (love  to  Ood,  amare  Detan),  odium 
hominum  (misanthropy),  timor  hosiium  (fear  entertained  of  the 
enemy),  spes  salutis,  cura  rernm  alienarum,  fuga  laboria,  sfudium 
severilalis,  siiidium  Pompejanarum  jjartium,  cupiditaa  gloriae,  famei 
auri;  tcieiitia  juris, peritia  belli,  ignoralio  veri;  polestai  {copia)  rei 
alicvjui  [facere  alictii  potesialem  dicettdi) ;  sigtium  erumpenJi  (for 
breaking  out);  occasio  et  loctu  pugsae  (piignandi);  materia  JocO' 
rum;  libertas  dicendi;  jiraecepta  vivendi  (rules  for  life). 

Oht.  1.  Amor  Dei.  timor  lioilium  may  also  sigDify  (as  the  genitivM  pot- 
tesgiwt  according  to  §.  280)  :  God's  love  (to  otherB),  fear  entertained  by 
the  enemy.     The  coutext  slicws  which  sigaiiication  is  to  be  adopted. 

Obs.  2,  With  those  words  which  denote  a  feeling  towards  any  one,  the 
prepositions  lit,  erja,  and  aJvertut  arc  also  used,  e.  g.  odium  mulierum, 
and  odium  in  liomittiim  vnirerivm gemit  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  II).  Meuin  erga 
te  tCudium.  Adhibcnda  est  rei^rentia  qvafdam  adversug  homines,  et  opiimi 
cujmqve  et  reliqvoram  (Cic.  Off.  I.  28).  The  preposition  is  especially  to 
be  used  when  the  governing  word  itself  stands  in  the  genitive :  Si  qtid 
amorit  erga  we  in  fe  midcl  (Id.  ad  Fam.  V.  5). 

Obs.  3.  This  genitive  therefore  with  verbal  substantives  has  the  same 
moaning  as  the  accusative  -n-ith  the  verb  (or  the  genitive  with  the  verbs 
odduccd  below,  §,  291  and  202;  memoria  J/enrficiorum,  iaedium  viiae)'. 
Tot  verbal  substantives,  whose  verbs  do  not  govern  the  nceusative,  are 
sometimes  put  with  the  geuitive,  in  order  to  indicate  a  more  remote  re- 
ference to  something  to  which  the  action  is  directed,  on<l  in  which  it  shews 
itself,  and  which  forms  a  compound  idea  together  with  the  verbal  sub- 
stantive, e.  g.  adilat  laiidis  (an  opportunity  for  glorj') ;  ineitamentum 
perieulorum  {tncilarc  aliqvem  ad  prHcula) ;  amicitia  est  omnium  dieina- 
rum  humanaruinqve  rerum  cum  benevolmlia  et  carilale  eonsensio  (Gio. 
Lacl.  6),  agreement  in':  vacalio  militiae  ;  Jiducia  viriiim;  victoria  belli 
eivilit;  conlentio  hotwrum  (Cic.  Oil'.  I.  25),  the  struggle  for  offices: 
magttam  eirfutis  opimonem  habere  (Goes.  B.  G.  VII.  50),  to  have  the  re- 
putation of  groat  bravery.  (But  the  genitive  is  never  used  to  signify 
concerning,  de,  when  a   speech    or  judgment  about  a  thing   is  to  be 

■  [The  lamc  nolion  is  oflcn  cxjiiessed  bv  i  !iibst«titive  catnbincd  with  the  patiive 

ptrtiutiil $.426.] 

'  \CcteTariun  rerrna  la/iicalia  (Cic.  Cat.  Klaj.  S).] 
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expressed).  In  the  same-  way  we  find  with  the  names  of  persons,  dux 
belli  (the  leader  in  the  war),  victor  trium  hellorum  (Liv.  VI.  4),  magister 
officii.  (The  objective  genitive  with  a  substantive  corresponds  but  very 
rarely  with  the  dative  with  verbs,  as  ohsegvium  corporis,  Cic.  Leg.  I.  23, 
except  in  the  instance  of  sttiditm). 

Obs,  4.  An  objective  genitive  may  sometimes  be  connected  with  the 
governing  substantive  by  the  verb  sum,  e.  g.  Ars  est  earum  rerum,  qvae 
sciuntur  (Cic.  Or.  II.  7,  an  art  applies  to  those  things  that  are  known). 

§.  284.  The  genitive  is  put  with  words  which  denote  a  part  of  a 
things  in  order  to  designate  the  whole^  which  is  divided  {genitivus 
partitivus).  The  words  which  express  partition  may  be  substantives^ 
numerals  (cardinal  and  ordinal)^  and  adjectives  of  number  {multi, 
pauci,  kc.)y  pronouns^  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree  (or  the 
comparative  for  the  superlative),  and  in  the  neuter  used  as  sub- 
stantives :  Magna  pars  militum ;  duo  genera  civium  (two  classes  of 
citizens)  ;  multi  militum  (many  of  the  soldiers ;  multi  miliieSj  many 
soldiers) ;  terlius  regum  Romanorum ;  alter  accusatorum ;  nemo  mor^ 
talium  {nemo  mortalis,  no  mortal) ;  solus  omnium ;  illi  Graecorum, 
qvi  (those  of  the  Greeks,  who) ;  fortissimus  Oraecorum ;  plerumqve 
Europae  (the  greater  part  of  Europe).  Ager  Appulus,  qvod  ejus 
publicum  populi  Romani  erat,  divisus  est  (Liv.  XXXI.  4,  so  much 
of  it  as  was  state  property). 

Obs.  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  the  prepositions  ex,  de,  and  in  certain 
combinations  in  or  inter,  among,  are  also  used,  e.  g.  melior  ex  duobus,  alter 
de  duobus,  aliqvis  de  heredibus,  unus  e  tribus  (one  of  three  ;  qvorum  units — 
alteri  distributively)  :  Tholes  sapientissvmus  in  septemfuit  (Cic.  Legg.  II. 
11):  inter  omnes  unus  excellit  (Id.  Or.  2).  But  a  partitive  substantive  is 
not  readily  combined  by  a  preposition  with  another  substantive  {rxot  pars 
ex  exercitu).  Concerning  the  use  of  a  distributive  apposition  (consules 
alter — alter),  instead  of  a  proper  division  {consulum  alter — alter),  see 
§.217,  Obs.  1. 

Obs.  2.  A  partitive  genitive  may  also  be  governed  by  a  substantive, 
which  does  no't  in  itself  signify  a  part,  if  several  persons  or  things  ore  de- 
signated by  one  name  and  then  mentioned  severally :  Tenia  ad  ipsas  pro- 
vincias,  qvarum  (of  which)  Macedonia,  qvae  erat  antea  munita  et  pacata, 
graviter  a  barbaris  vexatur  (Cic.  Prov.  Cons.  2).  On  the  other  hand  a 
partitive  genitive  is  rarely  combined  with  the  subject  by  sum  without 
a  governing  noun,  as  in  the  following  instances  :  Ariminenses  erant  duo^ 
decim  coloniarum  (Cic.  pro  Caec.  35),  were  of,  belonged  to,  the  twelve 
colonies.  Fies  nobilium  tu  qvoqve  fontium  (Hor.  Od.  III.  13,  13),  one  of 
the  famous  foimtains. 
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Obt.  3.  Tlic  word  vferqM  ia  always  used  with  the  genitive  of  proootuiB 
{uterqve  foritm,  both  of  them,  uterqte  nostrum,  both  of  ob)  ;  with  substan- 
tires,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  put  as  an  adjecti^-e  ;  uterqee  Jivter 
(rarely  uterqoe  legatorum.  Veil.  II.  50). 

Oh».  4.  The  eA-rcTh  partim  ia  used  as  a  partitive  adjective  in  the  uotni- 
natire  and  accusntivo  with  the  genitive  or  a  preposition.  Partim  eorum 
Jicta  aperte.  parlxm  eff'utita  temere  tunt  (Cio.  Div.  II,  551,  Partim  e  nobi* 
iimidi  tunt,  partim  a  rrpublica  aterti  [Cic.  Pliil.  VIII.  11).  (The  gender 
is  regulated  by  the  leading  idea.) 

Ob».  5.  The  use  of  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  singular  or  plural  as  a  sub- 
stantive with  the  genitive,  to  denote  a  part  (or  parta)  of  a  thing,  is  rare 
In  the  earlier  writers  (Cicero),  with  the  exception  of  dimidium,  half,  e.  g, 
dimidium  pecuniae  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  II.  4),  but  common  at  a  later  period  and 
in  the  poets:  mrdium  {reUqvum)  noctU ;  exiremum  aettatU;  adulttmum 
inopiae  (Liv.  XXIII.  19),  to  the  extremity  of  want :  plana  vrbit;  ultima 
Orientii.  In  the  older  writers  it  is  media  nox,  extrema  aetfas ;  ullimu* 
Orient  {see  §.  311) ;  plana  uriit  loca.  In  the  poets  and  later  writei-s  the 
partitive  idea  often  disappears,  and  only  the  quality  of  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed, e.  g.  incerta  belli,  the  uncertainty  (accidents)  of  war ;  luhricum 
paludum,  slippery  marshy  ground  (Tuc.  Ann.  I.  65)  i. 

Ohi.  6.  In  some  rare  instances  an  adjective,  that  is  neither  an  adjec- 
tive of  quantity,  nor  yet  in  the  neuter  gender,  is  used  substantively  with 
a  partitive  genitive,  c.  g.  e.rpediti  militum  (Liv.  XXX.  9),  the  light- 
armed  of  the  soldiers. 

Oh».  7.  Seginncra  must  observe,  that  in  English  the  numerals  and  the 
adjectives,  many,  few,  none,  arc  often  put  with  a  genitive,  where  no  par- 
tition is  intended,  but  an  enumeration  of  tho  whole ;  in  such  cases  neither 
a  genitive  nor  a  preposition  which  signities  division  cau  be  employed  in 
Idltin :  but  it  is  expressed  as  follows :  amici,  qtog  inullot  habel  (of  whom 
he  has  many),  and  qvos  video  cue  nonnulloi  (('ic.  pro  Bulb.  27),  of  whom 
I  percciro  there  are  some.  Hominibut  oput  ctt  eruditis,  jfi  adhuc,  in  hoc 
qeidcM  ijenere,  nottri  nulli  Juerunt  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  24),  of  whom  thcro 
Lave  been  none  with  us.  Vciiiamun  ad  vipog,  qvi  duo  de  eoneularium  nu- 
mero  reliqvi  tunt  (Cic.  Phil.  II,  6). 

Ohs.  8.  The  partitive  gcuilive  may  also  be  governed  by  nn  adverb  in 
the  supcrlntive,  to  shew  of  which  among  many  the  predicate  holds  good 
in  the  highest  degree :  Sulpieiut  Galium  omnium  nobilium  maxtme  Graeci* 
Utterit  atuJuil  (Cie.  Brut.  20). 

Ohi).  9.  With  the  pronominal  adverbs  of  place,  which  denote  tho  extent 
of  a  motion,  wc  find  a  genitive  signifyitig,  up  to  a  certain  point  (degree) 

orirM  (Uor.  Oil.  II.  1,  23),  the  whole  of  tGi 
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of  something :  Nescire  videmini,  qvo  amentitie  progressi  siiis  (Liv.  XXVIII. 
27).  Eo  miaeriarum  venturus  eram  (Sail.  Jug.  40).  Of  the  same  cha- 
racter  is  the  phrase,  qvoad  ejus  facere  jpoteris^Jleri  poterit, 

Ohs.  10.  The  genitive  hoi  is  sometimes  subjoined  to  the  pronominal 
adverbs  of  place  to  define  them  more  exactly  (antiquated)  :  ibidem  loci 
res  erit  (literally,  the  matter  will  be  in  the  same  point  of  place)  ;  but 
especially  locorumy  terrarum,  gentium,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  expres- 
sion :  Ulnnam  gentium  sumus  ?  Ubicumqve  terrarum  et  gentium  violatum 
jus  civium  Romanarum  est,  ad  communem  lihertatis  causam  pertinet  (Cic. 
Verr.  V.  55).  Nusqvam  gentium,  nowhere  in  the  world.  (Longe  gen- 
tium.) Of  the  same  kind  are  the  idioms  pastea  loci,  afterwards  (pro- 
perly, at  a  later  point  of  time),  interea  loci,  in  the  mean  time,  adhuc  Jo- 
cor  urn,  till  now. 

Obs,  11.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  ablatives,  hoc,  eo,  eodem, 
qvo,  are  sometimes  put  substantively  with  the  genitive  loci  {eo  loci),  for 
hoc  loco,  eo  loco,  &c, 

§.  285.  a.  The  genitive  is  put  with  words  which  denote  a  number, 
a  measure,  or  a  quantity,  in  order  to  denote  the  kind,  the  thing 
measured  or  counted  {genitivtis  generis) :  Magnus  numerus  militum ; 
magna  vis  argenii;  acervus  frumenti ;  modius  iritici ;  vini  tres  am^ 
phorae ;  ala  eqvitum.  Auri  navis  (Cic.  Fin.  lY.  37),  a  ship-load 
of  gold ;  flumina  lactis,  rivers  of  milk  (Ovid).  TVta  millia  eqvitum ; 
see  §.  72. 

Obs.  So  also  sex  dies  spatii  (Caes.  B.  C.  I.  3,  properly  six  days*  term), 
a  term  of  six  days  (also  spatium  sex  dierum)  ;  sestertii  bini  aecessionis 
(Cic.  Verr.  III.  49),  two  setsterces  addition  (accessio  duorum  sestertiorum, 
an  addition  of  two  sesterces).  Praedae  hominum  pecorumqve.  Imbcr 
sangvinis^, 

b.  This  genitive  is  governed  by  the  nom.  or  ace.  sing,  neutr.  of 
an  adjective  of  quantity  {multum,  plurimum,  amplius,  minus,  mini' 
mum,  tantum,  qvantum,  tantundem,  nimium,  sometimes  exiguum^, 
or  of  a  (demonstrative,  relative^  or  indefinite)  pronoun,  and  by 
7iihil,  the  neuter  being  placed  as  a  substantive^  in  order  to  give 
prominence  to  the  idea  of  a  certain  measure,  or  a  certain  kind  : 
Multum  temporis  in  aliqva  re  ponere ;  minimum  firmitatis  habere ; 
id  negotii  habeo ;  hocpraemii;  hoc  tantum  laboris  itinerisqve  {C\c. 
Verr.  V.  49) ;  mhU  virium ;  qvod  roboris  erat  (what  there  was  in 
strength — ^the  strength  which  there  was).  Qvidqvid  habui  militum, 
misi.     Qvid  mihi  consilii  datis  ?   Qvid  tu  hominis  es  ?   (Ter.  Heaut. 

^  [The  two  lut,  howeyer,  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  genitivut  dejinitivus.] 
*  Not  magnum  or  parmtm, 
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IV.  6,  7),  wliat  Bort  of  man  are  you?  Esiguum  campi  (Liv.  XXVII. 
27^).  Where  this  idea  is  not  put  prominently  forward,  we  find 
simply  tanlum  studium,  tanla  (lam  mulla)  opera;  gvod  consilium 
mUU  datis  t  &c.  [^lua  operae^major  opera,  plus  itself  not  being 
used  as  an  adjective.) 

The  above  adjectives  and  pronouns  may  also  have  for  their  geni- 
tive a  neuter  adjective  of  the  second  declension,  which  stands  as  a 
substantive:  aliqvid  pulckri;  qr'uldam  novi;  nihil  boni;  tanlum 
mall ;  hoc  incoimiiodi ;  gvod  pulc/tri  eral,  omne  sublatum  est  (what- 
ever beautiful  tliiugs  there  were) ;  but  also,  aliqvid  pulchrum ;  nihil 
altum,  nihil  magnifimm  cogitare.  (The  adjcctivi's  of  the  third  declen- 
sion ai;p  not  employed  iu  this  way  ;  wc  always  find  the  form  aliqvid  me- 
moral/He.  The  adjectives  of  quantity  arc  combined  with  another  adjec- 
tive only  in  the  genitive  in  the  Biiigulur  :  ^htrimuin  novi ;  the  other  con- 
stmction  occurg  only  in  the  plural ;  pliirima  nora,  §,  301  b ;  plum  nova). 

Oba.  I.  Such  an  adjtctivu  or  pronoun  with  a  genitive  cannot  be  go- 
verned by  a  preposition  ;  we  must  say  ad  tantum  aluditim,  not  ad  tanturn 
ttudii.  Yet  we  lind  ad  miiltam  did  (ad  multiim  diem),\\\\  late  lu  the  day, 
aud  ad  id  loci  [loeoritm),  up  to  that  point,  up  to  that  time. 

Obt.  'i.  The  student  should  notice  the  expressions,  nihil  reJiqvifaeere 
(literally,  to  miikc  no  residue,  i.  e.  to  leave  nothiug  remainiog,  undone), 
and  ttihiJ  pettti  habere  (lit.  to  have  nothing  weighed, !.  c.  to  core  for  no- 
thing :  nee  qvicqi-am  iia penti  est,  qddfaeianf,  lAr.  XXXIV.  49). 

c.  Iu  the  same  way  the  adverbs  satis,  abunde,  affalim,  ntmis,  and 
parum,  are  used  as  substantives  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
(but  not  after  prepositions)  with  the  genitive;  Salts  copiarum 
habes ;  parum  prudentiae  (too  little  prudence). 

§.  38G.  Sometimes  a  substantive  containing  a  more  general  idea 
is  followed  by  another  in  the  genitive,  by  which  the  former  is  de- 
noted more  spccifically  [ijenitivus  definilivus) ;  Vox  roluptalis  (the 
word  pleasure) ;  nomeii  regis  (the  kiugly  name,  the  name  of  king') ; 
verbuiH  vioneiidi  (the  word  ntaiicre) ;  numerus  Irecenlorum  (the  num- 
ber three  hundred)  :  oput  Acadeinicoram,  the  treatise  Academica; 
^amilia  Scipiomim,  the  family  Scipio ;  consveludo  contra  deoa  dispu- 
laiidi,  the  habit  of  disputing  against  the  gods.  (The  genitive  of  the 
gerund  is  often  used  in  this  way".)  [Arbor  fid,  arbor  abietis,  the 
fig-tree,  the  fir-tree.) 

*  [Cur  mi  aniJatam  cue  imptril  a»t  pattitaUt  Irani  We»K«  rMtularrl  (Cae%. 
V.G.  IV.  lli).i 

'  llut  ilsH  in  a  poueiiivc  lignifin 
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Ohs.  1.  In  Latin  two  substantives  can  never  be  connected  immcdiatolv 
(without  apposition)  in  the  same  case,  except  when  a  person  or  a  place  is 
indicated  at  once  by  its  generic  and  proper  name  {Bex  Ttillim^  urhs 
Romay  amnis  Khenus^  terra  Italia),  In  geographical  designations  the 
proper  name  is  also  put  in  some  few  instances  (chiefly  by  the  poets)  in 
the  genitive  :  tellua  Ausoniae  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  477),  the  land  of  Ausoiiia : 
ceha  Buthroti  urbs  (Id.  ib.  III.  293) :  promontorium  Fachi/ni  (Li v.  ^ 
XXIV.  35), 

Ohs.  2.  In  this  way  the  genitive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  appo- 
sition, when  a  general  idea  is  followed  by  the  special  one  which  contains 
it,  e.  g.  Parvae  causae  vel  faUae  suspicionis  vel  repentini  terraris  (Caes. 
B.  C.  III.  72),  small  causes,  which  consist  in  false  suspicion  or  sudden 
alarm".  Aliis  virtutibus,  continentiae,  gramtatis^  justitiae^  Jidei,  te  coit' 
sulatu  dignumputavi  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  10).  Unum  genus  est  infest  urn  nobis 
eorum,  qvos  P.  Olodii  furor  rapinispamt  (Id.  pro  Mil.  2),  the  class  which 
consists  of  those  persons. 

Ohs,  3.  If  by  the  aid  of  the  verb  sum  a  substantive  is  explained  by  an- 
other, which  might  have  been  combined  with  it  without  a  verb  in  the 
genitive  case  to  form  a  single  idea,  the  genitive  is  often  put  with  sum,  and 
not  the  nominative,  the  subject  being  understood  as  repeated  after  sum  ; 
Unum  genus  est  earum,  gyi^  &q.  (Cic.  in  Cat.  II.  8),  one  class  is  that  ot 
those,  consists  of  those.  Captivorum  numerus  fuit  septem  millium  ac  Ju- 
centorum  (Liv.  X.  36),  the  number  of  the  prisoners  was  7200  {numents 
septem  miUium^,)  Major  pars  Atheniensium  erat  (Just.  V,  10),  the 
greater  part  was  of  Athenians,  consisted  of  Athenians ;  but  also  Prae- 
nestini  maxima  pars  fitere  (Liv.  XXIII.  19). 

§.  287.  The  genitive  of  a  substantive  with  an  adjective  (numeral, 
participle^  pronoun)  is  either  put  with  a  substantive  imnicdiately 
by  way  of  description^  or  is  connected  with  a  subject  by  the  verb 
itum,  in  order  to  shew  its  nature  and  properties^  its  requirements, 
its  size  and  kind  [genitivus  qvalitatis,  the  descriptive  genitive),  a. 
Juvenia  mitts  ingenii ;  vir  et  consilii  magni  et  virtutis ;  clvitaies 
magnae  atictoritatis ;  plurimarum  palmarum  veins  gladiator  (Cic. 
Rose.  Am.  6),  an  old  gladiator^  who  has  obtained  many  victories. 
Natura  humana  imbecilla  atqve  aevi  brevis  est  (Sail.  Jug.  1).  b.  res 
magni  laboris  (which  require  much  labour) :  hospes  multi  cihi  (Cic. 
Fam.  IX.  26).  c.  classin  treceniarum  navium ;  fossa  centum  pedum ; 
exsilium  decern  annorvm ;  homo  infimi  generis ;  multi  omnium  gene- 
rum  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  9),  many  men  of  every  kind  :  vir  ordinis  sena- 
torii;  omnes  gravioris  aetatis  (Caes.  B.  G.  III.  16),  all  men  of  ad 

"  Otherwise  cauia  nupicionh  wonld  denote  *  the  cause  of  the  suspicion.' 
^  [Numerus  erat  qv'mqv  millium  (Cms.  B.  G.  IV.  12).] 
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Tanced  age,  llrtua  tantarvm  virium  non  est  'Cic.  Tusc.  V,  1). 
JToe  not  e*l  tanti  laboru,  gvonli  videtur.  Clatsu/uil  Irectntaram 
navium.  t.\Uo,  CrUoffnaiua  magnae  auetoritatis  in  J/remu  habitta 
e»t  [Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  77^,  passed  for  an  influential  man.  Caetar 
dittrtaruin  pariinm  hafttbalttr  ^Svct.  Jul.  I],  it  was  supposed  that 
Caesar  belonged  to  tLe  opposite  partj.  Di  me  jinxtrttnt  animi 
punlti  '\ioT.  HaX.  I.  4,  17],  hare  created  me  pusillanimous.) 

Oh».  1.  \Vc  miut  particularlv  notice  the  dtscriptire  compounds  of  the 
genitirc  modi  with  a  pruooun,  which  are  used  altogether  as  undeclinable 
adjectives  :  hujutmodi.  y'utmodi,  illiutmoJi,  uHufmodi.  ejiiidemmodi,  cujut- 
modi  relat.  and  intcrru^.  _  cujtMcanqeenuidi,  euieuimodi,  eujitt2Ctmodi.  e.  g. 
fjutiiiodi  cauta,  ejutmodi  cautae,  kc. 

Ob*.  2.  The  d(M?riptiTC  gcnilirc  resembles  the  descriptive  ablative 
(§.  272, :  but  the  genitive  denotes  more  the  general  nature  and  ttnd  of 
the  ftutijcct  'fif,,  while  the  ablative  rather  puts  forward  particular  quali- 
ties and  circumstances  belonging  toil  leiM.j  In  many  instances  these 
two  forms  of  expression  are  either  not  at  all  or  vcrv  slightly  distinguished, 
e.  g.  SfijM  moAffe  ie  audeo.  praeilanfi  prudetllia  ciruiH.  neque  eonjiratare, 
maximi  animi  homaem  (Cic.  ad  Funi.  IV.  8).  In  the  older  writers 
(Cicero)  the  ablative  is  used  of  qualiti';^  in  (rencral  more  frequently  than 
the  genitive.  But  to  express  the  requisite."  for  a  thing,  its  size  and  kind, 
the  genitive  alone  (n<it  the  ablative)  is  employed  'see  the  examples  under 
b  and  c,.  On  the  other  hand  the  ablative  only,  and  not  the  genitive,  is 
used  to  express  ixs  constitution  with  reference  to  its  external  parts  ;  Bri- 
tanni  tunt  capillo  promUto  atqce  omni  parte  eorporit  rata  praeter  caput 
el  UibriiM  tupiriHt  Xacs.  B.  G.  V.  14,.  We  always  say  ette  bono  aitiiaa 
to  be  of  good  courage',  aniuio  forli  et  erecto,  ea  mrnle  ul,  &C.,  of  the 
stote  of  mind,  but  maximi  animi  homo,  of  the  whole  character.  ;.\  man 
of  genius,  of  character,  homo  inyenioiut,  yravU.. 

Obt.  3.  The  descriptive  genitive  niid  abktive  arc  both  generally  sub- 
joined to  an  indefinite  appcllatiTc  noun  ^as  wc  al^o  say  in  English,  "  Han- 
nibal, agcncnil  of  great  nbility,"  not,  "  Hannibal,  of  great  ability").  Yet 
single  esceptiona  are  met  witli :  Turn  T.  Manliue  Torqcalus.  prUcae  ae 
niinit  durae  tei-ffitafii,  ila  loeutu* firtur  (Liv.  XXII.  60).  A^)ftilau«.  aa- 
iiorum  octoginta,  in  Aegyptum  profectus  ett  (Com.  Ages.  8},  as  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  nt  the  age  of  eighty  p. 

§,  288.  Since  the  genitive  is  combined  with  another  substantive  in 
various  significtitions,  it  may  sometimes  lappcn,  if  no  ambiguity  results 
fi'om  it,  that  two  genitires  may  be  attached  to  the  same  substantive,  each 
with  its  own  proper  signification :  SiipFriorum  dieruin  Siibiiii  euncta/io 
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(Cacs.  B.  G.  III.  18),  the  delay  of  Sabinus  during  the  preceding  days; 
because  we  say,  Muperiorum  dierum  eunctatio,  the  delay  of  the  preceding 
days^.  Scaevolae  dicendi  elegantia  (Cic.  Brut.  44).  Lahor  est  functio 
qvaedam  vel  animi  vel  corporis  gravioris  operit  et  muneris  (Id.  Tusc.  II. 
15),  the  execution  by  the  soul  or  body  of  a  work  or  office  somewhat  diffi- 
cult. One  genitive  may  be  governed  by  another,  e.  g.  Haec  fuit  causa 
intermissionis  litterarum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  13),  Erat  majestatis  populi 
Momcmi  prohihere  injuriam  (Sail.  Jug.  14).  Reminiscere  incommodi  populi 
JRomani  etpristinae  civitatis  Hehetiorum  (Caes.  B.  O.  I.  14) ;  but  such 
combinations  tend  to  make  the  style  awkward  or  obscure'. 

§.  289.  The  genitive  is  employed  (as  a  genitivus  objectivus)  with 
many  adjectives  which  denote  a  quality  that  is  directed  to  a  certain 
object  (transitive  adjectives).  (Compare  §.  283  on  the  objective 
genitive  with  substantives.)     Such  adjectives  are  the  following  : 

a.  All  participles  in  the  present  from  transitive  verbs^  when  they 
stand  as  pure  adjectives^  i.  e.  when  they  are  not  used  to  signify  a 
relation  or  action  at  a  particular  time^  but  denote  a  quality  in 
general^  and  the  adjectives  in  aa  formed  from  transitive  verbs : 
amans  reipublicae  civis  {amaniior  reipublicae,  amantissimus  rei- 
publicae;  see  §.  62) ;  negotii  gerens  (carrying  on  a  business) ;  injii- 
riarum  perferens  (but  if  an  adverb  be  subjoined. the  participle  has 
usually  the  construction  of  the  verb  :  homo  facile  injurias  perferens) ; 
patiens  laborisatqvefrigoris;  appetens gloriae* ;  tenax propositi  vir ; 
tempus  edax  rerum ;  capacissimus  cibi  viniqve. 

b.  Those  adjectives  which  denote  a  desire  for  a  thing  or  expe- 
rience in  anything  (knowledge),  or  the  reverse  (dislike^  inexpe- 
rience [ignorance],  the  being  unaccustomed  to  a  thing),  as,  avarus, 
avidus,  cupiduSy  studiosus  {fastidiostis),  contoiits,  inseius,  nesciuSy  gnarus^ 
ignaruSf  peritus,  imperitus^  prudens,  rudis,  vnsolens  (insolitus)^  insvetus, 
memor,  immemor^  and  sometimes  those  which  denote  forethought  or  want 
of  forethought  {providus^  diligensy  curiosuSf  incuriosua),  e.  g.  cupidus 
gloriae,  studiosus  litterarum,  peritus  belli,  ignarus  rerum  omnium, 
insvetus  male  audiendi,  memor  beneficii;  vir  omnis  officii  diligentis- 
simus  (Cic.  pro  Cael.  30)  ^ 

Obs.  1.  Such  is  also  the  construction  of  consuUus  in  juriscansultus, 
one  acquainted  with  law  (but  also  jureconsultus),  and  certus  in  the  phrase, 

4  [Jamne  videt,  qvtu  tit  hominum  qverela  frontu  tuae  f  (Cic.  in  Pis.  I).] 
*'  [The  following  is  an  instance  of  three  genitives :  Eorum  dierum  contuetudine  itlnerit 
nostri  exereitut  perspeeta  (Caes.  B.  O.  II.  17).] 

•  [Citkarae  tcient  (Hor.  Od.  III.  9,  10).] 

*  [Rudit  agmttmm  tponsu*  (Hor.  Od.  III.  2,  9).     fmbrium  divina  avis  imminentum 
(Id.  ibid.  27,  10.] 
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eertiorem  aliqeemfaeere,  e.  g.  cofuilii,  volantalU  (but  as  frequently  with 
de).  The  poets  and  Inter  writers  employ  also  Bome  other  adjectives  of 
ccigimte  signification  in  this  way,  e.  g.  callidus,  doelu-t  {doclUsima  faadi, 
VirgO". 

Oh».  2.  Conteiut  is  sometimes  put  according  to  this  rule  with  the  object 
in  the  genitive,  sad  a  dative  of  the  person  tetlh  whom  one  is  privy  to  a 
thing  (accordiDg  to  §.  243),  e.  g.  eonseiut  alieui  eaedia,  mcnt  tibi  eonteia 
recti,  eonteiui  »ibi  tanti  leelerig  (Sail.  Cat.  34) ;  sometimes  also  with  the 
datiyc  of  the  thing  to  which  a  person  is  privy  :  eonwciut  fadnori,  conteint 
mendacio  alieujut. 

Ob».  3.  Rudit  and  prudent  are  also  used  with  t» ;  prudent  i»  jure 
einli.  (Also  rudit  ad  pedettre  certamen,  unpractised  with  respect  to  a 
foot  contest  I  intvetut  ad  onera  portanda.) 

§■  290.  Farther  an  objective  genitive  is  put 

c.  With  thoae  adjectives  which  denote  power  over  a  thing  and 
the  opposite,  as  compot,  impoe,  potent,  impotent,  e.  g.  compoi  meniii, 
impotent  eqvi  regendi. 

d.  Those  which  denote  a  participation,  a  guilty  concern  in  any- 
thing, and  the  reverse,  as  particeps,  expert,  contort,  extort, — reut  (ac- 
cused  of  a  thmg),  affinit,  manifettat,  intont,  e.  g.  particeps  conaitii',  ex- 
pera  periculorttm,  reut  furti  {reum  furii  facto),  iTttons  probri,  affitdt 
ret  capitalit. 

Ob»,  In  later  writers  noxiut,  innoxius,  and  tu^ectut  aie  also  so  used, 
AJinit  has  also  the  dative,  see  §.  247  b,  Obt.  4.  Contort  is  also  used  as 
a  substantive  ;  contort  alieujus  (any  one's  partner)  in  luerit  alqvejurtit. 

e.  Thoae  adjectives  which  denote  richness  and  plenty  or  defi- 
ciency in  anything,  are  put  both  with  the  genitive  and  ablative 
($.  268) ;  inopa  and  (poet.)  pauper  have  the  genitive  only :  inapt 
auxilii,  pauper  argenti  (Hor.) ;  and  plenua  is  most  frequently  so 
constructed  :  plenus  rimarum ;  vita  insidiarwn  et  metus plena'. 

Obt.  I.  Egenue,  indigut,  and  tterilU  are  usually  found  only  with  the 
genitive. 

Oht.  2.  In  the  same  way  are  constructed  with  the  genitive,  prodigu*, 
projvtua,  lavish  ot  {prodigutaerit),  liheralit,\\\>eTBi ot  {liberalit pecuniae, 
Sail.  Cat.  7),pannu,  sparing  {parcitnmut  tomni). 

Obt.  3,  In  the  poets  those  adjectives  and  participles  which  denote  an 

"  rBut  d«Uii  docla  nHHfoi  (Hot.  Od.  III.  B,  10).     Sec  f  228  06*.] 

»  IPItni  tmiti  Mual  Ubri,  pknat  MvUnliam  otctM,  plem  trtmplorum  nel—litt  (Cic.  pro 

Arch.  6).    Feemida  alpae  mokmU  (Urn.  Oi.  Ul.  6,  ij).    hmt  lymphae  daliuu  (li. 

ibid.  II.  28).] 
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exemption  from  anything,  t;ikc  also  the  genitive  accordiDg  to  the  Greek 
idiom;  sec  §.  268  b.  Obs,  2. 

f.  Similis  and  dissimUis  govern  sometimes  the  genitive  and 
sometimes  the  dative  (see  §.247  b,  Obs,  2).  Proprius,  belonging 
to,  has  the  genitive,  e.  g.  viiium  propnum  senectutis  (rarely  the 
dative).  Communis  often  has  the  genitive,  e.  g.  Memoria  communis 
est  multarum  artium.  Hoc  commune  est  potentiae  cupidorum  cum 
otiosis  (Cic.  Off.  I.  21) ;  but  also  the  dative  :  Omni  aetati  mors  est 
communis  (Id.  Cat.  M.  19) . 

Obs,  With  the  personal  and  reflective  pronouns  communis  must  always 
be  constructed  with  the  dative,  as  in  the  following,  commune  mihi  (tibi, 
sibi)  cum  aliqvo. 

g.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  (e.  g.  Tacitus)  used  many 
other  adjectives  besides  with  the  genitive,  to  denote  a  certain 
reference  to  a  thing,  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  the  ablative 
{icith  respect  to)  or  by  prepositions  {de,  in),  e.  g.  modicus  voluptatis 
{in  voluptate),  atrox  odii,  integer  vitae  (vita),  maturus  aevi,  lassus 
maris  ac  viae  (with  the  idea  of  a  certain  fulness  and  satiety),  vetus 
militiae,  ambiguus  futuri  {defuturo,  with  the  notion  of  ignorance), 
dubius  viae,  certus  eundi  ^,  Animi  in  particular  is  often  put  in  this 
way  with  adjectives  which  denote  a  certain  state  of  feeling  :  aeger, 
anxius,  laetus,  ingens  animi  (compare  §.  296  b.  Obs.  3)  \ 

§.  291.  Those  verbs  also  take  a  genitive  (genitivus  objecthms) 
which  signify  to  remember  ^xid  forget  {memini,  reminiscor,  obliviscor, 
very  rarely  recordor),  and  those  which  denote  to  remind  (a  person) 
ofsL  thing  {admoneo,  commoneo,  commonefacio) :  Semper  hujus  diei 
et  loci  meminero.  Oblivisci  decoris  et  officii.  Catilina  admonebat 
alium  egestatis,  alium  cupiditatis  suae  (Sail.  Cat.  21).  Omnes  tui 
sceleris  et  crudelitatis  ex  ilia  oratione  commonefiunt  (Cic.  Yerr. 
V.  43)  •. 

Obs.  1.  The  accusative  is  often  put  with  those  verbs  which  signify  to 
remember^  and  to  forget,  most  frequently  with  memini^  when  tbcy  denote 
to  have  a  thing  in  the  memory  (knowledge  of  a  thing)  or  the  reverse  (hut 
not  to  think  of  9k  thing,  or  not  to  think  of  it) ;  memini  numeros,  si  verba 
tenerem  (Virg.  B.  IX.  45).  Oblivisci  causam  (to  forget  the  case,  of  an 
advocate).     Antipatrum  Sidonium  tu  probe  meministi  (Cic.  de  Or.  III. 

f  [Capitis  minor  (Hor.  Od.  III.  5,  42).  Feui  rerum  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  178).  Felices  ope- 
rum  (Id.  G.  I.  277).] 

"  [Also  notus  animi  (Hor.  Od.  II.  2,  6).] 

*  The  genitive  with  these  Terbs  dt^notes  that  the  mind  is  directed  to  an  object,  and  is 
thos  in  combination  with  it. 
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90),  yoa  still  remember  him,  you  knew  him  well.  Secordor,  to  remem- 
ber, think  of,  almost  always  goTcmH  the  accusatire ;  we  also  find  reeorthr 
de  aliqvo.     {Mentionem  faeio  rei  and  de  re). 

Obs.  2.  With  admoneo,  &c.,  we  aUo  have  instead  of  the  genitire  tho 
accusative  neuter  of  a  pronoun  or  numeral  adjectire  (g.  228  c)  ;  and 
likewise  the  preposition  de  :  Unogvoqve  gradu  de  acaritia  tua  eommone- 
mur  {Cie.  Verr.  I.  59). 

Qbi.  3.  The  impersonal  expression,  rentV  miittflmen/nn,  (an  idea  strikes 
me),  is  put  in  the  same  way  as  those  verbs  with  the  genitive  :  Venit  mihi 
Platonia  in  mentem  (I  proceed  to  Plnto^  But  it  is  also  used  pcrlomilly, 
that  which  strikes  a  person  being  put  as  the  subject :  JTim  venit  in  men- 
tem pugna  apud  Begillum  locum  (Liv.  VIII.  S.)  ?  Tenit  mihi  in  mentem 
vereri. 

^.  29£.  Tlie  verb  misereor  {miseresco),  to  pity,  and  the  imper- 
soDal  verbs  miseret  {mueretcit,  mitereiur),  piget,  pomitet,  pudet, 
taedet,  pertaemm  est,  bave  the  object  of  the  feeling  (the  person  or 
thing  which  one  pities,  is  ashamed  of,  &c.)  in  the  genitive.  (The 
person  who  is  ashamed,  &c.,  is  expressed  by  the  accusative  (^.  226). 
Miserere  laborum!  Miseret  mefratris.  PoenUet  me  consilii.  Suae 
gvemqve  fortwiae  poeniiei  (Cic),  every  one  is  dissatisfied  with  bis 
lot.  IIos  homines  infamiae  suae  neqve  pudet  neqve  taedet.  The 
genitive  with  pudet  also  denotes  the  person,  before  whom  the  shaoie 
is  felt :  Pudet  me  deorum  hominumqve  (Liv.  III.  19). 

Obs.  Instead  of  the  genitive  we  find  also  an  infinitive  of  the  action 
which  is  the  object  of  repentance,  shame,  &c.  Fudet  me  Itaec  fateri. 
Vfiih  piget,  poenilet,  pudet,  wc  have  sometimes  a  demonstrative  or  rela- 
tivc  pronoun  in  the  neuter  as  a  subject;  see  §.218.  OJ*.  2.  {Foeniteii- 
dut,  pudetidue ;  sec  §.  167.  Obg).  Miieror,  commiteror,  to  bewail,  govern 
the  accusative. 

§.293.  With  those  verba  which  signify  to  accuse,  impeach,  con- 
vict, condemn,  acijuil,  the  name  of  the  crime  of  which  a  person  is 
accused,  &c.,  is  put  in  the  genitive,  as  with  arciUo,  incaio,  intimulo, 
ereetto  (to  ehoi^  one  before  a  court  of  justice),  poslulo,  ago  cum  aliqvo 
(to  bring  an  action  against  a  person  for  — ),  ar</uo,  coarguo,  convinco, 
damno,  eondemno,  ahsolvo,  e.  g.  accusare  aligvem  furli ;  damnari  repe- 
inndarum ;  convincere  aliqvem  malefcil ;  absoicere  aliijvem  impro- 
bitatis. 

Oba.  1.  Besides  the  verba  cited  a  few  others  arc  also  so  constructed  in 
certain  legal  formulas,  e,  g.  intrrrogare  aliqvem  amhitvt  (Sail.  Cat.  16),  to 
charge  a  man  with  obtaining  oflRce  corruptly ;  judicalut  pecuniae,  con- 
■demncd  in  a  case  relating  to  money  (Liv.  IV.  14).     We  diould  likewise 
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notice  the  participle  compertua^  convicted  (of  a  thing),  e.  g.  nulliu8  prohri 
compertus^. 

Obs.  2.  The  following  construction  is  also  used :  aecusare,  postulare, 
damnare  aliqvem  de  venefieio^  de  vi  (but  not  oryuo).  The  ablative  crimine 
{ablat,  instrum.)  is  likewise  often  put  with  these  verbs :  arcessere  aliqvem 
crimine  ambitus ;  damnatus  est  crimine  repetundamm,  ceteris  criminibus 
absolutus  (in  what  relates  to  the  remaining  counts  and  charges.)  {Ac- 
cusariy  damnari^  absoltn  lege  Cornelia^  according  to  the  Cornelian  law : 
absolvi  suspicione  sceleris^  to  be  relieved  from  the  suspicion  of  crime.) 
{Accusare  inertiam  adoleseentium^  to  complain  of  the  indolence  of  young 
men.) 

Obs,  3.  With  damno  and  eondemno,  the  punishment  to  which  a  person 
is  condemned  (what  he  is  to  give  by  way  of  atonement),  is  put  in  the 
genitive  or  ablative  :  damnari  capitis,  pecuniae,  or  capite^.  Omnia  mor- 
talium  opera  mortalitate  damnata  sunt  (Sen.  Ep.  91).  For  a  defined 
penalty  consisting  of  money  or  land  the  ablative  is  always  employed ; 
damnari  decern  millihus,  tertia  parte  agri,  as  also  with  multo ;  agro  pecu- 
niaqye  hastes  multare.     {Damnari  ad  bestias,  in  metalla.     Voti  damnari,) 

§.  294.  When  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is  bought ,  sold,  or 
madCy  is  stated  indefinitely  (by  an  adjective  of  quantity  or  nihilum), 
the  price  is  expressed  in  the  genitive  with  tanti,  qvanii  {iantidem, 
qvaniivis,  qvanticungve),  pluris,  minoris ;  but  in  the  ablative  with 
magna,  plurimo,  parva,  minima,  nihUa,  nonnihilo^.  With  those 
verbs  which  signify  to  estimate  {duco,  facia,  habeo,  pendo,  puto,  taxa, 
together  with  ^um  siguifying  to  be  worthy  have  a  certain  price),  the 
genitive  of  all  these  words  is  employed;  aestima  alone  having  both 
cases:  Qvanti  Chrysaganus  dacet?  (Juven.  VII.  176),  On  what 
terms  does  Chrysogonus  teach?  Frumentum  suum  qvam  plurimo 
vendere,  Qvanti  oryza  empta  est?  Parvo  (Hor.  Sat.  II.  3,  156). 
Valuptatem  virtus  minimi  facit.  Datames  unus  pluris  apud  regem 
fiebat  qvam  amnes  aulici  (Corn.  Dat.  S).  Homines  sua  parvi  pen- 
dere,  aliena  cupere  solent,  Parvi  suntfaris  arma,  nisi  est  consilium 
dami  (Cic.  Off.  I.  22).     Magni  and  magna  aestima  virtutem^. 

Obs,  1.  The  verbs  which  mean  to  estimate,  take  also  (in  common  dis- 
course) the  genitives  floeci,  nauci,  assis  (unius  assis),  teruncii,  with  a 
negative,  signifying  not  to  value  in  the  least,  to  esteem  not  worth  a  far- 

*>  In  the  Juriats  teneri  {furti). 

"  Danmatusqve  longi 
Sisyphtu  jEolidet  laboriM  (Hor.  Od.  II.  14,  19). 

^  The  genitiTe  of  tanttu,  qvanhu,  and  the  comparatiTca,  the  ablative  of  nihilum,  the 
positives  and  superlatives  (as  also  of  the  diminutive  tantufum), 
<^  This  genitive  is  nearly  allied  to  the  descriptive  genitive. 

l1 
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thing :   Judices  rempublicam  flood  non  faciunt  (Cic.  ad  Fam.   TV,  o). 
(Hujtts  non  facto,  I  care  not  that  much  for  it !)  Putare^  habere  pro  nikiU. 

Obs.  2.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  idioms,  aeqvi  honiqve.  (or 
^on^)facio  aUgyid^-honi  consulo,  to  take  in  good  part. 

Ohs.  3.  The  expression  tanti  est  first  denotes  simply  something  (t 
thing  good)  is  worth  so  much,  is  of  such  importance,  that  one  ought  to  do 
or  bear  something  for  its  sake  :  Tanti  nonJuU  Arsacem  capere^  ut  earwt^ 
erum,  qvae  hie  gestae  sunt,  speetaculo  careres  (Gael.  Gic.  ad  Fam.  VHI. 
14).    After  that  we  have  without  any  defined  subject;  tanti  est^  it  (tlie 
thing  spoken  of)  is  worth  the  trouble,  nihil  est  tanti,  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble.     Lastly,  it  is  put  of  an  evil  which  it  is  worth  while  to  bear 
(which  one  is  ready  to  bear),  usually  with  an  infinitive  for  its  subject : 
JSst  mihi  tanti,  Qvirites,  hvjus  invidiae  tempestatem  subire,  dummoiio  a 
vobis  belli  periculwn  depellatur  (Cic.  Cat.  II.  7)  ;  but  also  with  a  substan* 
tive  :  Aut  si  reseierit  Juno,  sunt,  o,  suntjurgia  tanti  (Ov.  Met.  II.  424), 
then  I  will  bear  her  brawling. 

§.  295.  The  impersonal  verb  interest^  it  is  of  importance,  points 
out  the  person  or  thing  to  whom  a  matter  is  of  importance,  by  the 
genitive  or  the  possessive  pronouns  mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vesira, 
(abl.  sing.  fern.).  Refert,  in  the  same  signification,  has  the  same 
construction  with  the  pronouns,  but  rarely  with  the  genitive'. 
Caesar  dicere  solebat,  non  tarn  sua  qvam  reipublicae  interesse,  tit 
salvus  esset  (Svet.  Jul.  86),  Clodii  intererat,  Milonemperire  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  21).  Qvid  tua  id  refert?  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  5,  11), 
{Befert  compositionis,  Qvinct.  IX.  4,  44,  it  is  of  importance  for  the  right 
arrangement  of  words.) 

Obs,  1.  Ad  is  generally  employed  to  express  that  in  reference  to  which 
something  is  of  importance :  Magni  ad  honorem  nostrum  interest,  me  qvam 
primum  ad  urbem  venire  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  1). 

Obs.  2.  The  thing  which  is  of  importance  may  be  designated  by  a 
neuter  pronoun  (so  that  the  verbs  do  not  stand  quite  impersonally) : 
Qvanti  id  refert  f  Sbc  vehementer  interest  reipublicae  ;  or  by  an  infini- 
tive ;  Omnium  interest  recte  facere,  but  it  is  most  frequently  expressed 
by  the  addition  of  a  clause  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  with 
ut  (ne),  or  in  an  interrogative  form.  Of  how  much  importance  it  is  is 
denoted  either  by  adverbs  {multum,  plvrimum,  tantum,  gvantwn,  nihil, 
magnopere,  vehementer),  or  by  the  genitive  of  the  price  {magni,  parvi, 
qvanti,  &c.) 

Obs.  3.  The  verbs  impleo,  eompleo,  egeo,  and  particularly  indigeo,  are 

'  The  origin  of  this  singular  construction  is  unknown.    Perhaps  the  pronoun  has  a 
kind  of  adverhial  signification  ;  m  my  direction  (in  relation  to  me). 


^   -H 
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sometimes  used  with  the  genitive  instead  of  the  ablative  ;  see  under  abla- 
tive, §.  259  a.  Obs.  §.  260  a.  Ohs.  Of  the  poetical  genitive  with  verbs, 
which  signify,  to  desist,  to  refrain  from,  see  §.  261,  Obs,  4s. 

§.  296.  a.  The  names  of  towns  and  small  islands  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  singular  are  put  in  the  genitive,  to  denote  the 
place  where  a  thing  is  or  occurs  :  Romae  esse,  Rhodi  vivere,  Corinlhi 
habitare.     (Of  other  names  the  ablative  is  used ;  see  §•  273  a.) 

Obs,  1.  Sometimes  the  genitive  of  larger  (Qreek)  islands  is  also  so  used ; 
Cretae  considere  (Virg.  Aen.  III.  162);  Conon  Ctfpri  vixit  (Com,  Chfibr. 
3),  or  (but  rarely)  of  the  Greek  names  of  countries  in  us :  Chersanesi  do- 
mum  habere  (Com.  Milt.  2).     Compare  §•  232,  Obs,  3  and  4. 

Obs,  2.  Such  a  genitive  rarely  has  an  apposition  subjoined,  and  then  in 
the  ablative  with  in :  Milites  Albae  constiteruntj  in  urbe  opportunay  mu- 
nita^  prapinqva  (Cic.  Phil.  IV.  2),  very  rarely  without  in :  Vespasianus 
Oorinthiy  Achajae  urbe,  nuntios  accepit  de  G albae  interitu  (Tac.  Hist.  II. 
1  ^).  If  urbs  or  oppidum  (insula)  with  in  precedes,  the  name  of  the  town 
(or  island)  is  subjoined  in  the  ablative :  Cimon  in  oppido  Citio  mortuus 
est  (Com.  Cim.  3)  :  in  insula  Samo  (Svet.  Oct.  26).  (Likewise  in  ipsa 
Alexandria,  with  a  pronoun  or  adjective.  We  also  find  iota  Tarracina, 
Cic.  de  Or.  II.  59,  in  all  Tarracina,  according  to  §.  273  c.) 

Obs,  3.  This  idiom  proceeds  from  the  genitive  singular  of  the  first  and 
second  declension  (in  t)  having  a  different  origin  from  the  genitive  of  the 
third  declension,  and  having  at  first,  in  addition  to  its  other  meanings, 
conveyed  the  notion  of  being  in  a  place. 

b.  In  the  same  way  are  used  the  genitives  domi,  at  home,  humiy 
on  the  ground  (to  the  ground),  with  belli  and  fnilitiaein  conj unction 
with  domi :  Sedere  domi,  Parvi  sunt  foris  arma,  nisi  est  consilium 
domi  (Cic.  Off.  I.  22).  Humi  jacere,  prosternere  aliqvem  hinni, 
P,  Crassi,  L.  Caesaris  virtus  fuerai  domi  militiaeqve  cognita  (Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  19).  Saepe  imperatorum  sapientia  constituta  est  salus 
civitatis  aut  belli  aut  domi  (Cic.  Brut.  73).  (Otherwise  in  bello,  in 
militia.) 

Obs,  1.  Domi  in  this  signification  may  be  combined  with  a  genitive  or 
a  possessive  pronoun:  Marcus  Drusus  occisus  est  domi  suae,  CJodius 
deprehensus  est  cum  veste  muliebri  domi  Caesaris.  (Domi  alienae,) 
Otherwise  it  is  expressed  in  domo  aliqva  ;  in  domo  casta ;  in  domo,  in  the 
house  (not  at  home), 

K  O^  ergo  with  the  genitive  sec  §.  172.  Obt.  5, 

^  [Antiochiaef  celebri  qwmdam  urbe  et  copiota,  anteeettere  omnei  ingenii  gloria  coutigit 
(Cic.  pro  Arch.  poet.  3)J 

l13 
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Obt.  2.  For  AuiMi  th.t:  poets  also  say  humo,  in  humo.  (Always  in  huma 
nuda,  with  an  adjective  subjoined.) 

Oht.  3.  In  the  same  wny  animi  is  emplored  in  exproBsions  which  de- 
note doubt  and  anxiety  :  ICxupeelando  et  deaiderando  pendemut  antmi. 
Abturde  faeit,  qvi  fe  angag  antmi  (also  animo).  Tot  popular  inter  tpem 
melumqte  tuaprmot  animi  habetit  (Lit.  VIII.  13).  Con/atut  atqve  in- 
cfrtiu  animi  (Id.  I.  7.y 

§.297.  a.  The  same  relation  which  is  expressed  by  the  gemtive 
is  commonly  expressed  by  the  possessive  pronouns  (which  represent 
the  genitive  of  the  personal) :  Pater  meus ;  libri  mei ;  itla  domua 
tua  eil ;  comilia  tua  (which  concern  you)  :  med  causii,  for  my  sake 
(^.  356) :  nulla  tua  epistola,  no  letter  from  you :  uni3  litterismeis; 
cum  magno  meo  dolore.  Taum  eat  videre,  qvid  agatur.  A  genitive 
nay  therL'fore  stand  in  apposition  to  a  possessive  pronoun,  e.  g. 
Tuum,  hominis  simplicia,  pectus  vidimus  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  43).  Cut 
tiomea  meum  abstnlis  honori  fitisset,  ei  meaa  praesentia  precea  non 
putaa  profuisse  ?  (Id.  pro  Plane.  10.)  Mea  unius  opera  respubliea 
aalva  eat  (Cic.  in  Pis.  3),  by  my  activity  alone.  VeslrCi  ipaorum 
cauBtt.  IK  ad  veatram  omnium  caedem  Romae  reatilerunt  (Cic.  Cat. 
IV.  2).  The  genitives  unius,  ipaius  {ipaorum),  in  particular,  are 
often  so  constructed. 

Ob».  The  genitives  noslram  and  veitrum  arc  oflen  put  with  omnium  for 
nostfr  and  enter,  always  indeed  when  omnium  precedes  :  Yoluntati  vet- 
trum  omnium  parui  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  55),  your  unuiimous  wish  {voluntati 
vestrae parui).  Pallia  eat  communia  omnium  iwatruvi parens  (Id.  Cat.  1. 
7).  Otherwise  but  rarely,  e.g.  apleailor  teatrum  for  tetter  (Id.  ad  Att. 
VII.  13). 

b.  AVhcn  a  personal  or  reflective  prouotin  ought  to  be  subjoined 
to  a  word  {a  substantive,  adjective,  or  verb)  as  an  object  in  the 
genitive  {geni/ivus  objectivus),  the  genitive  neuter  singular  or  the 
corresponding  possessive  pronoun  (met,  tui,  aui,  nostri,  ceatri :  pro- 
perly, of  ray  being,  &c.)  is  used  instead  of  the  wanting  genitive, 
e.  g.  aludium  nostri,  devotion  to  us.  Rogo,  til  rationem  mei  habealis, 
that  yon  would  have  regard  to  me,  Habetis  ducem  memorem 
veatri,  oblUum  aui  (Cic.  Cat.  IV.  9).  Pudet  me  lestrt.  Grata  miU 
vekementer  est  memoria  noalri  tua  (Cic.  ad  Pam.  XII.  17),  your  re- 
membrance of  me,  that  you  think  of  me.  Multa  solet  Veritas  prae- 
bere  veatlgta  aui  (Liv.  XL.  54). 

Obs.  1.  With  personal  names,  which  contain  the  idea  of  an  active  verb, 

■  [Noln  hi/ralrei  animi  patmi  (Hor.  OJ.  II.  2,  6)  coinpan  f.  SOU  g.] 
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the  subjoined  genitive  may  merely  denote  with  reference  to  whom  a  per- 
son is  so  named ;  it  is  then  considered  as  a  possessive  genitive,  and  may 
be  represented  by  a  possessive  pronoun,  e.  g.  accusator  tuus  {Ciceronis), 
Nosti  Calvum,  ilium  laudatorem  meum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  16).  But  it  may 
also  be  considered  as  an  objective  genitive,  the  idea  of  an  action  or  opera- 
tion, of  which  some  one  is  the  object,  being  put  prominently  forward,  e.  g. 
frater  metis  misit  filium  ad  Caesarem,  non  solum  sui  deprecatorem,  sed 
etiam  accusaiorem  mei  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  8),  to  entreat  for  himself — to  com- 
plain of  me.  Omnis  natura  est  servatria  sui  (Id.  Fin.  V.  9),  strives  to 
preserve  itself.  With  a  few  other  words  too  the  genitive  may  be  diffe- 
rently understood,  and  therefore  represented  by  pronouns  in  different 
ways,  e.  g.  imago  mea,  my  picture,  and  imago  mei,  a  picture  of  me  (which 
represents  me).  On  the  other  hand  a  possessive  pronoim  is  rarely  sub- 
stituted for  a  clearly  objective  genitive,  e.  g.  meo  desiderio  for  desiderio 
mei,  from  a  longing  for  me  ;  tudfiducid  for  Jiducia  tui  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  68). 
Habere  rationem  suam  (Id.  Off.  I.  S9=sui). 

Ohs,  2.  The  genitives  mei,  tui,  &c.  may  also  be  used  instead  of  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  to  mark  something  emphatically  as  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  a  thing :  Pressa  est  tellus  gravitate  sui  (Ov.  Met.  I.  30),  by  its 
weight  (the  weight  peculiar  to  it).  Later  writers  sometimes  carry  this 
still  further. 

c.  The  partitive  genitive  of  nos,  vos,  is  represented  (when  a 
number  is  divided)  by  nostrum  vesirum  :  Magna  pars  nostrum ; 
multi  vestrum ;  uterqve  nostrum ;  qvis  vestrum  —  ?  But  if  a  di- 
vision of  human  nature  is  spoken  of,  the  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui, 
nostri,  vestri,  are  employed,  e.  g.  Nostri  melior  pars  animus  est 
(Senec.  Qv.  Nat.  I.,  praef.). 

Ohs*  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  rarely  used  objectively  for  nostri  and 
vestri :  Cupidus  vestrum  (Cic.  Verr,  III.  96).  Custos  urbis  et  vestrum 
(Id.  Cat.  III.  12),  of  the  town  and  you,  each  individual  of  you.  To  ex- 
press partition  (of  a  number)  with  the  reflective  pronoim  we  must  use  ex 
se  or  suorum  (of  his  or  their  people). 

§.  298.  Appendix  to  Chapter  5.  a.  In  such  special  relations  as  cannot  be 
expressed  by  the  genitive,  a  substantive  may  be  combined  by  a  preposition 
with  another  substantive  in  order  to  define  it :  judicium  de  Vohcis ;  vo- 
luntas totius  provinciae  erga  Caesarem,  But  the  beginner  must  beware 
of  using  such  constructions,  where  the  preposition  in  English  only  con- 
nects one  idea  with  the  other  in  a  general  way,  which  in  Latin  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  possessive  or  objective  genitive,  e.  g.  not  Livius  in  proemio 
ad  bellum  Punicum,  but  in  proemio  belli  Punici, 

b.  The  referring  of  a  preposition  with  its  case  to  a  single  substantive 
may  sometimes  be  obscure  in  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  dcfi- 
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nite  article  and  the  free  position  of  the  words,  because  the  definition  may 
be  also  referred  to  the  Tcrb  and  the  whole  predicate,  or  it  may  give  a 
clumsy  character  to  the  sentence,  and  then  such  a  construction  is  avoided. 
In  the  follon-ing  cases  no  ambiguity  arises,  and  this  construction  is  most 
frequently  employed : 

1)  When  the  substantive  to  which  the  words  refer  has  already  a  geni- 
tive or  an  adjective  (pronoun)  with  it,  so  that  the  preposition  with  its 
case  may  he  attached  to  the  first  definition  as  a  second  and  more  accurate 
one,  being  usually  put  between  the  principal  substantive  and  the  genitive 
or  adjective:  Cacsarig  in  Bitpania  res  tecundae  (Caes.  B.  C.  II,  37); 
textus  liher  de  offidu  Heeafonia  (Cic.  Off.  III.  23) ;  eaedet  in  pace  Fide- 
natiam  eolonoi-um  (Liv.  IV.  32);  omnei  ante  Socratem  philoiophi  (Cic. 
Acad.  I.  4).  iHa  mihi  fuit  peiyuciinda  a  propoaita  oratione  digrrteio 
(Id.  Brut.  85). 

2)  Where  the  substantive  and  the  definition  annexed  by  the  preposition 
may  from  their  signification  be  naturally  and  easily  combined  into  one 
idea,  as  verbal  substantives  with  prepositions  which  belong  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  verb  contained  in  the  substantive,  substantives  which  de- 
note a  temper  of  mind  and  way  of  acting,  with  in,  erga,  adcersus,  names 
of  persons  and  things  with  de,  ex  (in  certain  combinations  a),  to  denote 
their  origin,  class,  home,  place  of  starting  (with  de  and  ex  also  in  a  parti- 
tive signification),  or  with  cum  and  sine  to  denote  their  appurtenances 
and  acconi pan im cuts  or  the  contrary,  names  of  external  objects  with  local 
definitions  by  aJ  and  in,  and  in  some  other  cases,  especially  where  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  words  the  proposition  points  more  to  the  substan- 
tive than  the  verb:  Discessio  ah  omnibus  iis,  qvae  aunt  bona  in  vila  (Cic. 
Tufic.  !.  3*1) ;  rfdilut  iti  iirbem ;  aditua  ad  me  {iter  ftr  Hitpania,  in  J/a- 
eedoniam)  ;  toliuM provineiae  voluntaa  frga  Caesarem  ;  enidelifas  in  eivea; 
eontumeliae  et  injuriae  in  magittratnm  MUesiitm  (Cic.  Vcrr.  I.  34)  ;  auxi- 
lium  advrraus  iiiimicoa  ; — Iionio  de  plehe  Jtomana,  de  achola  ;  civis  Boma- 
tint  a  eonccntu  Fanormitaiio ;  cadiiceator  ab  Antiocho  (Liv.  XXXVIT. 
45);  h'flerne  a  Qadibun ;  aliqmt  rfp  nottris  homimhus  {Cic.  ■^roTXacca 
4);  morbirx  ciiin  imbecillitate ;  aimuJaerum  Cereria  cum  faeibiis  (Cic. 
Vcrr.  I^',  49) ;  aiiir  ratione  animi  elatio  ;  JecHoncm  aine  deleclatione  ne- 
gligo  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  3) ;  homo  sine  re,  sinefde  ;  sine  ape  (Id.  pro  Cael.  32) ; 
— omnia  tmns  Ibernm,  Anliochia  ad  Sipgluin  ;  inaulam  in  lacii  Prrlio 
vendere  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  27) ; — iiieliia  inaidiavum  a  meis  (Id.  Somn.  Seip.  3, 
treachery  on  the  part  of  my  friemis)  ;  omnii  metua  a  vi  afqve  ira  droriim 
aiihlalua  est  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  17,  all  fear  in  respect  to,  of — ),  Camdrjiia 
ricloria  de  patrihua  (over  the  patricians)  et  fatoie  2'hbia  ingena  ernt 
(Liv.  IV.  G). 

Obs.  1.  To  avoid  ambiguity  a  suitable  participle  mny  be  introduced, 
e.  g.  judicium  de  Volscia  factum  ;  litterae  Gadibus  allalae  ;  insula  in  laeu 
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Prelio  »ita  ;  lectio  deUctatione  earens ;  sometimes  too  a  periphrasis  with 
a  relative  may  be  employed,  e.  g.  libri^  qvi  sunt  denatura  deorum^  or,  libri^ 
qvos  Cicero  de  natura  deorum  scripsit.  In  other  cases  an  adjectiye  is  put 
instead  of  a  preposition  with  its  case )  see  §.  300,  Ohs,  3. 

Ohs.  2.  Two  connected  definitions   (a  principal  and  a  subordinate  defi- 
nition) cannot  in  Latin  be  joined  to  a  substantive  by  prepositions ;  we 
therefore  cannot  say,  timtUacrutn  Cereris  cum  /adbus  in  manibus,  but, 
faces  manibus  tenons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Vocative. 

§.  299.  a.  The  Vocative  is  used  when  a  person  is  called  or 
spoken  to^  and  is  inserted  in  the  sentence  without  any  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  proposition :  Vos^  o  Calliope,  precor,  aspirate 
canenti  !  (Virg.  Aen.  IX.  525)^  Assist  me,  Calliope^  thou  and  thy 
sisters  I  The  interjection  o  is  not  inserted  in  prose  in  customary 
addresses,  or  in  calling  to  a  person  {Credo  ego  vos,jtuiices,  mirari 
(Cic.)  Vincere  scis,  Hannibal;  victoria  uti  nescis.  Adeste,  amid!), 
but  only  in  exclamations  of  surprise,  of  joy^  or  of  anger  :  O  dii  boni, 
qvid  est  in  hominis  vita  diu  (Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  19).  O  tenebrae,  o  lutum, 
0  sordes,  o  patemi  generis  oblite  !  (Id.  in  Pis.  26).  Compare  §.  236, 
Obs.  1.      . 

Obs.  In  the  poets  o  is  often  prefixed  to  the  vocative  without  any  par- 
ticular emphasis. 

b.  Definitions  may  be  added  to  the  word  which  stands  in  the 
vocative  according  to  the  common  rules  :  Prima  dicte  mihi,  summa 
dicende  Camend,  Maecenas  !  (Hor.  Ep.  1. 1),  thou^  Maecenas  !  sung 
(i.  e.  whom  I  have  sung)  in  my  first  song^  and  shall  sing  in  my 
last. 

Obs.  1.  In  the  poets  and  in  antiquated  style  the  nominative  is  some- 
times found  instead  of  the  vocative,  e.  g.  Ahnaejilius  Majae  !  (Hor.  Od.  I. 
2,  43).  Vacuas  awes  mihi,  Memmius,  adhibe  (Lucr.  I.  45).  Vos,  o  Poni' 
pilius  sangvis  (Hor.  A.  P.  292).     Audi  tu,  populus  JJbawus  (Liv.  I.  24). 

Obs,  2.  In  some  rare  instances  an  apposition  in  the  nominative  is  added 
to  the  vocative,  e.  g.  Hoc  tu  (audes),  succinctus  patria  qvondam,  Crispine, 
papyro  ?  (Juven.  IV.  24).  Conversely  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  vo- 
cative of  a  participle  or  adjective,  which  would  be  more  correctly  in  the 
nominative  to  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  verb  :  Heu  !  terra  ignota  ca- 
nibus  datepraeda  Latinis  alitibusqve  jaces  (Virg.  Aen.  IX.  485). 
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Oht,  3.  In  prose  addresses  the  Tocotive  U  usually  put  after  some  other 
words  in  the  proposition :  Credo  fffO  voi,  judieea,  mirari — .  Qeoiaqto 
tandem  ahutere,  Calilina, patient'ia  notlra.  Yet  it  niay  be  prefixed  with  a 
kind  of  Bolemn  diguity :  Jtex  Bocche!  Magna  nobU  laelifia  e«f— (Sail, 
JTug.  102),  OS  also  inrehemciit  expressions  of  feeling  i  Omi  Altioe,vereor 
— [Cic.  ad  Ati.  XIV.  12). 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  tie  Use  of  the  Adjectives  {Adverbs),  and  particularly  of  their 
Decrees  of  Comparison. 

§.  300.  a.  An  Adjective  is  cither  put  with  a  substantive  simply 
as  an  attribute  or  predicate,  to  denote  a  quality  in  general  (vtr 
bonta,  fir  est  bonus),  or  it  stands  in  apposition,  and  denotes,  with 
reference  to  the  verb,  the  state  of  the  substantive  during  the  action, 
e-  g.  Mulli  eos,  rjvos  vivos  coluerunl,  mortuoa  coniumelia  afficiiint  (in 
their  life- time —after  their  death).  Natura  ipsa  de  immortaliiate 
animorum  tacita  judical  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  14).  Legati  inanes  (empty- 
handed)  ad  regem  revertunlur  (Id.  Vcrr.  IV.  28}.  Hannibal  occullut 
subsistebat  (Liv.  XXII.  12),  secretly  halted.  With  a  collective  sub- 
stantive such  an  apposition  ia  regulated  according  to  the  verb :  Cuneus 
bostium,  vt  labentem  ex  ejyo  Scipionein  vidit,  alacres  gaudio per  totam 
aciem  diseurrunl  (Liv.  XXV.  34). 

b.  Those  adjectives,  more  especially,  which  denote  order  and 
succession,  are  used  in  apposition  in  Latin,  where  in  English  we 
should  use  an  adverb  (belonging  to  the  verb)  or  a  periphrasis  with 
a  relative  clause.  Hispania  posirema  omnium  provinciariim  perdo- 
tniia  est  (Liv.  XXVIII.  12),  Spain  was  reduced  to  obedience  last 
of  all  the  provinces;  or.  Of  all  the  provinces  Spain  was  the  last 
tliat  was  reduced  to  obedience.  Omnium  exterarum  nalionuM  prin- 
cepa  Sicilia  se  ad  amicitiam  populi  Romani  appUcuii  (Cic.  Vcrr.  II. 
I),  Dubito,  gvid  primum,  qvid  medium,  gvid  extremam  ponam, 
Gajus  qvinlus  advenit.     Medius  ibam  (in  the  middle). 

c.  In  the  some  way  are  used  loliis,  solus, — diversna  (different  ways), 
sublimis  (oa  high),  freqeens.  proxiiims, — as  also  pTudens  (knowingly), 
Kciens,  imprudent,  invtius :  PbUosophtae  nos  peuitus  iototgve  Iradimus 
(Cic.  Tusc.  V.  3).  Soli  hoc  contiiigit  aapienli  (only  to  the  wise  man). 
Aqvila  tublimis  abitt.  Rosciiu  erat  Somoe  freqvens  (Cic.  Itosc.  Am.  6). 
Contttles  in  provinctas  diversi  <dtkre.     Manlius  asaedit  proximus  Lnelio. 
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Plus  hodie  honifeci  imprudens  quam  sciena  ante  hunc  diem  unqvayn  (Tor. 
Hcc.  y.  2,  40).     Invitits  dUcedo.     {Dare  alicui pecuniam  matuam,)^ 

Obs.  1 .  So  likewise  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  a  movement, 
and  the  place  where  it  occurs,  is  expressed  by  the  adjectives  adversus,  se- 
cunduSy  obliqvus,  in  connection  with  the  name  of  a  place :  in  adversum 
collem  guhire  (up  the  hill) ;  eecundo  flumine  navigare ;  ohliqvo  monte  de- 
currere  (Liv.  VII.  15,  obliquely  down  the  mountain). 

Obs.  2.  Other  adjectives  also  which  denote  relations  of  time  and  place, 
are  used  by  the  poets  in  apposition  instead  of  adverbs :  Aeneas  se  m<itu- 
tinus  agebat  (Virg.  Aen.  VIII.  465).  Q-navus  mane  Jorum^  vespertinus 
pete  tectum  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  6,  20).  Domesticus  otior  (Id.  Sat.  I.  6,  1  ^  = 
domi, 

Obs.  3.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  not  a  few  cases,  where  in  English  a 
substantive  is  defined  by  another  substantive  with  a  preposition,  the  defi- 
nition is  expressed  in  Latin  by  a  derivative  adjective,  which  denotes  some- 
thing that  stands  in  a  certain  relation,  consists  of  a  certain  material,  be- 
longs to  something,  &c.,  e.  g.JUius  herilis,  tumult  us  servilis  (the  rising  of 
the  slaves),  bellum  sociale,  iter  maritimum,  pedestre^  metus  regius  (Liv. 
II.  1),  awe  (entertained)  of  the  king  (objective),  Hector  Naevianus  (the 
Hector  of  the  poet  Naevius),  Hercules  Xenaphonteus^  and  so  frequently 
with  proper,  names.  Those  adjectives  should  be  particularly  noticed  which 
express  the  home  and  place  of  residence  :  Dio  Sgracusanus  (of  Syracuse), 
Hermodorus  JSphesius,  &c.  (far  less  frequently,  Cn,  Magius  Cremona^  Tur- 
nus  Herdanius  ab  Aricia  [Liv.  I.  50],  aud  others)  ;  also  the  place  where 
a  thing  has  happened :  eludes  Alliensis^  pugna  Cannensis,  In  some  cases 
both  forms  are  used  in  Latin :  poculum  aureum  and  ex  auro ;  pugna 
Leuetrica  and  pugna  Lacedaemaniorum  in  Zeuctris  (Cic.  Div.  II.  25). 
Bellum  servile  and  bellum  servorum.  (Conversely  a  genitive  is  sometimes 
found  in  Latin,  where  an  adjective  would  be  used  in  English,  as  domi- 
cilia  hominumy  human  dwellings). 

Obs,  4.  It  is  rarely  that  any  other  adjectives  are  added  to  the  proper 
name  in  Latin  (in  prose)  than  those  which  serve  to  discriminate  several  of 
the  same  name  (e.  g.  Africanus  majors  minor^  Piso  Frugi,  as  a  surname, 
magnus  Alexander^  lAy,  VIII.  3),  or  express  the  native  place  or  residence  : 
other  adjectives  can  only  stand  with  an  appellative  noim  put  in  apposition, 
e.  g.  PlatOy  homo  sapientissimus^  the  wise  Plato ;  Capua,  urbs  opulentissima, 
the  wealthy  Capua.  We  find  also,  Ilia  severa  Lacedaemon  (Cic.  Lcgg. 
II.  15),  with  the  addition  of  a  pronoun.     (The  poets  on  the  other  hand 

'^  [In  the  following  inBtance  tnajor  would  appear  to  be  used  for  magis  : 

Tibi  praeda  cedat 
Major,  an  illi  (Hor.  Od.  III.  20,  7). 

We  may  also  notice  the  ezpreasion  major  natm  (see  §.  806,  Obt.  1).] 
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allow  themselves  stidi  expressions  as  docli  verba  Catonis,  doctae  Athenae^ 
and  the  like).  It  is  also  unusiuil  in  Latin  prose  to  put  with  appellative 
nouns  adjectives  wliicli  arc  to  characterize  the  whole  class,  not  one  or 
more  individuals.  Such  adjectives  are  generally  put  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive generic  teiiu,  e.  g.  columba,  animal  timidissimum,  the  timid 
dove  (of  the  dove  in  general). 

Obi.  5.  When  a  substantive  in  combination  with  an  adjective  denotes 
a  particular  kind  and  classf  of  any  thing  (c.  g.  navis  oneraria)  an  additional 
characteristic  may  be  added  by  means  of  a  new  adjective,  c.  g.  navis  one^ 
raria  maxima  (Cic.  Vcrr.  V.  52),  siafuae  eqvestres  inauratae  (Id.  ibid.  11. 
61),  corona  aurea  exigua,  (Instead  of  multae  graves  causae^  multa  magna 
incommoda,  we  must  say  mulfae  et  graves  o.,  multa  et  magna  inc.,  and  so 
in  general,  when  mult  us  is  followed  by  an  adjective  in  the  positive  that 
denotes  a  good  or  bad  quality,  or  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  But 
muUi  Jortissimi  atqve  optimi  viri^  Cic.  Fam.  V.  17.) 

§.  301.  Adjectivea  arc  sometimes  used  as  substantives  in  order 
to  designate  persons  or  things  distinguished  by  a  particular  quality. 
With  respect  to  this  we  may  observe : 

a.  The  plural  of  adjectives  is  often  used  to  designate  men  of  a 
particular  class  and  kind^  e.  g.  docti^  the  learned,  boniy  the  good, 
omnes  boni,  all  good  men  (also  hornines  docti,  and  in  certain  combi- 
nations viri,  as  viri  fortes,  viri  boni) :  the  singular  on  the  contrary 
is  rarely  so  used,  and  only  when  the  context  excludes  all  ambi- 
guity, e.  g.  assentatio  non  modo  amico,  sed  ne  libero  qvidem  digna  est 
(Cic.  Lael.  24).  Est  prudentis,  sustinere  impetum  benevolentiae  (Id. 
ib.  17  j  compare  §.282  and  Obs.  I,  annexed  to  it).  Plurimum  in 
faciendo  interest  inter  doctum  et  rudem,  non  multum  injudicando  (Id. 
Or.  III.  51).  The  nominative  and  accusative  are  very  rarely  so 
employed. 

Obs.  In  the  philosophical  style  however  sapiens  (the  wise  man)  is  often 
used  substantively.  Sometimes  another  adjective  is  subjoined  to  an  ad- 
jective used  substantively,  e.  g.  nihil  insipiente  fortunate  intolerabilius 
fieri  potest  (Cic.  Lael.  15),  a  fool  favoured  by  fortune.  Nobilis  indoctus 
(Juven.  VIII.  49),  an  unlearned  noble.  {No  man  of  learnings  any  learned 
man,  are  expressed  by  nemo  doctus^  qvisqvam  doctus,  with  the  substantives 
nemo  and  qvisqvam,  in  the  same  way  as  nemo  Atheniensis,  qvisqvam  Ro' 
manus :  a  man  of  great  learning,  homo  doctissimus ;  a  true  philosopher, 
Jtomo  vere  sapiens,  and  thus  always  when  the  degree  and  character  of  a 
quality  arc  to  be  specified.) 

b.  The  wliolc  class  of  objects  of  a  certain  character  is  expressed 
in  Latin  by  the  neuter  plural :  bona^  what  is  good  (good  things). 
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mala,  what  is  bad  {bonian,  a  good,  something  good;  malum,  an 
evil,  something  bad) ;  omnia  pulchra,  every  thing  beautiful,  mifffa 
memorabilia,  much  that  is  remarkable ;  ubi  plurima  intent,  where 
the  greater  part  is  beautiful;  omnia  nostra,  all  that  belongs  to 
us.  {Omne pulchrum,  every  individual  thing  that  is  beautiful,  e.  p. 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat,  Hor.  A.  P.  337,  but 
never  multum  memorabile,)  (Compare  what  is  said  of  the  pronouns 
§.  312  b.)  The  singular  on  the  contrary  is  made  use  of  when  au 
idea  is  general,  and  not  a  whole  class  of  several  objects  is  to  be 
understood^  e.  g.  veriim,  the  truth,  verum  fateri,  verum  audire,  in- 
vestigatio  vert  (but  vera  nuntiare,  to  bring  true  intelligence ;  Veritas, 
the  quality  of  being  true);  natura,justi  et  aeqvi  mater,  the  mother 
of  justice  and  equity;  multum,  plurimum,  tribuo  huic  homini, 

Obs.  ].  Often  too  the  periphrasis  with  res  is  made  use  of;  res  bonae  et 
honestae.  With  adjectives  ambiguity  may  result  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  neuter  is  not  distinguished  from  the  other  genders.  The  adjectives  of 
the  third  declension  are  not  often  used  in  the  way  last  mentioned  (in  the 
singular),  except  in  the  nominative  or  accusative.  {Mater  justi  but  not 
utilis.     Yet  Livy  says  [XLII.  47],  Potior  utilis  gvayn  kotiesfi  cura.) 

Obs,  2.  Concerning  the  neuter  singular  or  plural  of  adjectives,  with  a 
genitive,  to  denote  the  parts  of  a  thing  which  have  a  certain  quality,  see 
§.  284,  Obs.  5. 

Obs.  3.  The  neuter  of  adjectives  is  sometimes  combined  with  prepo- 
sitions into  particular  phrases  and  adverbial  expressions,  e.  g.  esse  in  in- 
tegro  (to  be  undecided,  to  have  one's  hands  still  free),  de  (ex)  vnproviso, 
unexpectedly,  de  integro^  afresh  ;  sine  duhio^  without  doubt  (doubt,  subst. 
duhitatio)  ;  particularly  with  eXy  but  mostly  in  later  writers,  e.  g.  exfacili 
(=facile)^  ex  affluent i  (=^affluenter) 

c.  Certain  adjectives  have  entirely  assumed  the  force  of  inde- 
pendent substantives,  their  masculine  and  feminine  suggesting  in 
general  only  the  idea  of  a  person,  the  neuter  that  of  a  thing,  with 
a  given  quality,  e.  g.  amicus,  inlmicits,  adversarius,  arnica  (§.  247  b, 
Obs.  1)  bonum,  malum,  ludicrum,  a  play,  simile,  a  likeness,  inane, 
empty  space.  With  others  on  the  contrary  a  particular  substan- 
tive was  originally  understood,  which  was  left  out  by  ellipsis,  until 
the  adjective  gradually  came  to  be  used  quite  independently,  c.  g. 
patria  {civitas,  urbs,  terra),  f era  {bestia). 

Obs.  1.  Some  adjectives  were  so  frequently  used  in  combination  with  a 
particular  substantive,  that  the  adjective  was  in  course  of  time  used  alone 
for  the  whole  idea,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  omitted  substantive  was 
clearly  kept  in  view ;  especially  in  certain  combinations  and  with  cer- 
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taiu  verbs  which  pointed  to  the  substantive,  e.  g.  eani  {eapilU) ;  jHgidam, 
tadidant  (aqi-ain)  pofare ;  pritnai,  leeuniat  (partes)  agere,  actor  prima- 
rum;  terliana,  qvariana  {febrii) ;  ferina  {came)  cesci ;  dextra,  sinUtra 
{nutnuf)  ;  hiberna,  tiativa  {eattra) ;  praetexla  {toga).  Such  expressions 
arc  ta  be  Icnmcd  bj  attentive  reading  and  from  the  dictionary 

Obn.  2.  (On  the  whole  pBmgrnph).  We  should  notice  as  a  license 
(chiefly  poetical),  that  in  some  few  instances  a  substantive  personal  name 
is  put  in  apposition  almost  with  the  menning  of  an  adjective,  and  eonsC' 
quently  with  an  adverb  affixed  to  it ;  Minime  largilor  dux  (Liv.  VI.  2). 
Popului  late  rex  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  21).  (Concerning  ilenrni,  tertium  consul. 
Bee  §.  220,  Obs.  1.)  In  other  cases,  where  it  appears  that  an  adverb  is 
comhioed  with  a  substantive,  it  is  merely  a  conciseness  of  expression 
which  may  easily  be  explained,  e.  g,  Omnes  circa  popuJi  (Liv.  XXIV.  3). 
z^omne*,  qvi  circa  sunt;  nvllo  pulUce  emohtmento  (Liv.  VI.  Z^^j-^qvod 
ad  rempublicam  al/inet,  tine  vllo  emolumerUo. 

§.  302.  In  the  poets  adjectives  in  the  neuter  (accusative),  sometimes  in 
the  plural,  are  not  unfrcqucntly  put  for  adverbs,  especially  with  verba 
which  denote  nn  intransitive  and  external,  sensible  action,  e.  g.  altum  dor- 
mire,  tortuin  chmare,  perjidum  ridere,  inaveta  riidcns,  aeerba  tuent;  tur- 
hidttiii  Jaeian  ;  ne/andum  fureng.  Victor  eqvtit  pede  tcrram  erehraferit 
(Virg.  G.  III.  499).  (In  prose  tonare^  olere  peregrinmn,  to  have  a  Btrange 
Bound,  smell ;  §.  223  c,  OU.  2.) 

5.  803.  a.  When  two  words  (ideas)  are  compared  by  means  of  an 
adjective  or  adverb,  the  last  word  {the  second  member  of  the  compa- 
rison) is  combined  with  the  first  {the  first  member  of  the  comparison) 
by  a  particle  of  comparison  {qvam,  ac,  than,  as),  and  it  is  put  in  the 
same  case  if  the  verb  or  governing  word  ia  common  to  both  mem- 
bers. Qcam  is  used  with  comparatives  {ac  only  in  antiquated  and 
poetical  style)  :  Ignoratto  futurorum  malorum  metior  est  qvam  sci- 
enlia.  Nemini  plura  bencficia  tribitisli  qvam  mihi.  Ilacc  res  laetiliae 
plus  kabet  qvam  motcstiae.  Hoc  est  homiiii.i  gloriue  qvam  scienliae 
Btudiosioris.  Cut  poliits  credam,  qvam  tibi?  Doniim  sjjecie  qvam  re 
majus.  {Non  ApoUinis  magis  verum  atqve  hoc  respotisum  est,  Tcr. 
Andr.  IV,  2,  14).  Tltim  Hon  tarn  aculus  qvam  Scjus  est.  TUium 
alia  poena  affecisti  atqve  Scjum. 

Obg.  1.  Concerning  the  use  of  nc  see  §.  444  b.  The  members  are  put 
in  the  same  case,  even  if  the  sentence  he  an  accusative  with  an  infinitive : 
Z>ecel  nohis  cariorem  ease  palriam  qvam  nosmefipaot  (Cic.  Fin.  III.  19. 
Palria  nobis  carior  est  qvam  noimelipsi). 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  the  word  qvam  with  the  second  member  of  the  eom- 
parison  is  inserted  before  the  comparative  in  juxtaposition  with  the  firet 
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in  order  to  make  the  contrast  the  more  striking  :  Ex  7ioc  jufJicari  j^ofest, 
virtutis  esse,  qvam  aetatis,  cursum  celeriorem  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  1 7) .  Maris 
suhita  tempestas  gvam  ante  provisa  ferret  navigantes  vehementius  (Id. 
Tusc.  III.  22). 

b.  If  the  first  member  is  governed  by  an  idea  which  does  not 
also  belong  to  the  second  member  of  the  comparison,  a  new  propo- 
sition must  be  formed,  with  a  verb  of  its  own  {sum)  :  llaec  verba 
sunt  Varronis,  hominis  doctiorisy  qvam  fuit  Claudius  (Gell.  X.  1). 
Verres  argentum  reddidit  L,  Cordio,  homini  non  gratiosiori,  qvam 
Cn.  Calidius  est  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  20).  Hoc  est  Tiiii,  homiim  non 
tarn  acuti,  qvam  Sefus  est.  If  however  the  first  member  is  an  ac- 
•  cusative,  this  case  is  often  retained,  although  the  governing  idea 
cannot  be  repeated  (attraction)  :  Ego  hominem  callidiorem  vidi  ne- 
minem  qvam  Phormionem  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  2,  l),=qvam  Phormio 
est.  Fatrem,  qvumfervet  maxime,  tarn  placidum  reddo  qvam  ovem 
(Ter.  Ad.  IV.  1,  I8),=qvam  ovis  est.  Tibiy  muiti  majori,  qvam 
Africanusfuit,  me,  non  multo  minorem  qvam  Laelium,  et  in  re- 
publica  et  in  amicitia  adjunctum  esse  patere  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  V.  7), 
=qvam  Laelius  fuit. 

Obs.  1.  The  examples  under  a.  shew  that  we  may  always  use  the  same 
case  when  either  the  first  member  of  the  comparison  is  the  subject,  or  the 
adjective  (the  adverb  in  combination  with  an  adjective  or  participle,  e.  g. 
splendidius  omatus)  does  not  belong  as  an  attribute  or  predicate  to  the 
first  member  itself,  but  to  another  word.  If  on  the  contrary  the  adjec- 
tive or  adverb  belongs  (either  alone,  or  as  part  of  a  description,  e.  g. 
majaris  pretii,  sphndidius  omatus)  to  the  first  member  of  the  comparison, 
and  this  is  not  the  subject,  the  governing  idea  can  very  seldom  be  re- 
peated, e.  g.  Propemodum  justioribus  utimur  illiSj  qvi  omnino  avocant  a 
philosophia^  qvam  his  (viz.  utimur),  qvi  rebus  infinitis  modum  canstituuiit 
(Cic.  Fmn.  1. 1). 

Obs.  2.  Even  if  both  the  members  of  the  comparison  are  subjects,  a  new 
proposition  is  formed  with  a  verb  of  its  own,  if  a  difference  of  time  is  to 
be  expressed :  Pompejus  munitior  ad  custodiendam  vitam  suam  erit,  qvam 
Africanusfuit  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  3).  But  such  a  difference  of  time  is  not 
always  distinctly  expressed. 

§.  804.  If  in  a  sentence  with  the  comparative  (of  an  adjective 
or  adverb)  the  first  member  of  the  comparison  is  a  nominative  or 
accusative,  the  particle  of  comparison  may  be  omitted  and  the 
second  member  put  in  the  ablative  (§.  271)  :  THirpis  fuga  mortis 
omni  est  morte  p^us  (Cic.  Phil.  VIII.  10).  TuUus  Hostilius  fero- 
dor  Romulofuit  (Liv.  I.  22).     Nihil  est  laudabilius  placabilitate  et 
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aeqvitate,  Qvid  nobis  duohus  laboriosins  est  ?  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  2,= 
qvis — laboriosior  ?  Nihil  il/o  hominefoedius,)  Lacrimd  nihil  citim 
arescit  (Rhet.  ad  Her.  II.  31). —  Qvem  auctorem  locupletiorem  Platone 
laudare  possumus?  (Cic.  11.  P.  I.  10).  Cur  Sybaris  olivum  san^ 
ffvitie  viperino  cautius  vitai  ?  (Ilor.  Od.  I.  8,  9),=yrfl7»  sdngvinem 
viperinum.  But  gvam  is  not  omitted  when  the  comparative  as  an 
adjective  does  not  belong  to  the  members  of  the  comparisoni  but 
to  another  word :  Tu  splendidiorem  habes  villain  qvam  eyo» 

Ols.  1.  The  omission  of  qvam  after  the  comparative  of  an  adverb  is 
rare  in  prose.  After  the  comparatives  of  adjectives  the  ablative  is  more 
frequently  put  in  good  prose  for  the  nominative  and  for  the  subjective 
accusative  (the  accusative  with  the  infinitive)  than  for  the  objective  accu- 
sative. Yet  the  use  of  the  ablative  instead  of  an  objective  accusative  is 
also  not  unfrequent,  and  particularly  usual  with  pronouns :  Hoc  nihil 
fnihi  gratiiis  facer e  poteris.  It  should  be  especially  noticed,  that  the  re- 
lative pronoun  is  frequently  put  in  the  ablative,  governed  by  a  compara- 
tive following,  and  accompanied  by  a  negative,  when  we  shoidd  employ 
in  English  a  superlative  in  apposition  :  Phidiae  simulacra,  qvihus  nihil  in 
illo  genere pcrfectim  videmus  (Cic.  Orat.  8),  than  which  we  see  nothing 
more  perfect,  i.  q.  the  most  perfect  we  see.  Punicum  helium^  qvo  nullum 
inojunPomani  gcissere{lA\,  XXXVI II.  53),  the  greatest  the  llomans  have 
ever  prosecuted.  Qvam  is  never  used  in  this  construction  with  the  rela- 
tive. (Pleonastic :  Qvid  hoc  tola  Sicilia  est  clarius  qvam  omnes  Segeatae 
matronas  et  virgines  convenisse,  qvum  Diana  exportarefur  ex  oppxdo? 
(Cic.  Verr.  IV.  35). 

Ohs.  2.  It  is  a  rare  license  to  put  the  ablative  after  the  comparative 
when  the  latter  sUmds  in  any  other  ease  than  the  nominative  and  accu-      ' 
sativc:  Pa^ic  egco,  jam  mellitis  potiore  placeutis  (Ilor.  Ep.  I.  10,  11,= 
qvam  mellitae  placentae  sunty, 

Ohs,  3.  The  poets  use  this  ablative  also  with  aliu^ :  Ne  putcs  alium  «a- 
piente  honoqve  bcatum  (Ilor.  Ep.  I.  16,  20). 

Obs.  4.  In  order  to  express  that  something  exceeds  what  is  supposed  or 
required,  or  docs  not  correspond  to  it,  the  Latins  employ  the  ablatives 
spe^  exspectatione,  opinione^justo,  sol  if  o,  aeqvo,  necessario  before  a  compa- 
rative, either  of  an  adjective  or  adverb,  e.  g.  Opinione  omnium  majorem 
animo  cepi  dolorem  (Cic.  Brut.  1).  Caesar  opinione  celerius  venturus  esse 
dicitur  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  23),  than  had  been  expected.  Amnis  solito 
citatior  (Liv.  XXIII.  19). 

§.  305.  If  a  magnitude,  which  is  expressed  cither  by  a  numeral 

*  The  ablative  after  a  comparative,  which  belongs  to  a  third  subxtaiitivc,  is  a  very 
rare  exception:  C.  Caesar  mtyorem  tcnaiu  animum  habttU  (Veil.  Patcrc.  II.  61)i= 
qvam  tenatus.) 
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or  by  a  substantive  which  denotes  a  measure  (e.  g.  annus,  a  year, 
vars  dimidia,  half,  digitus  transversus,  a  finger- breadth,  &c.),  is  in- 
creased by  plus  or  ampHus  (more  than),  or  diminished  by  minus 
(less  than),  plus,  amplius  or  minus,  with  or  without  qvam,  is  added 
to  the  name  of  the  magnitude^  without  any  influence  on  its  case, 
which  remains  the  same  which  the  context  would  require  without 
these  comparatives  {plus  qvam  triginta  milites,  plus  iriginta  milites, 
cum  militibus plus  qvam  triginta,  cum  militibus plus  triginta).  But 
if  this  case  be  the  nominative  or  accusative  {intersunt  sex  millia, 
habeo  decern  milites),  plus,  amplius,  or  minus  may  be  put  as  the 
nominative  or  accusative,  and  take  the  name  of  the  magnitude  in 
the  ablative  (interest  amplius  sex  millibus,  Imbeo  plus  decem  militi' 
bus),  E.  g.  a.  Caeduntur  Hispani  nee  plus  qvam  qvattuor  millia 
effugerunt  (Liv.  XXXIX.  31).  Zeuxis  et  Polygnotus  nan  sunt  usi 
plus  qvam  qvattuor  coloribits  (Cic.  Brut.  18).  Caesar  legem  iulit, 
ne  praetoriae  provinciae  plus  qvam  annum  neque  plus  qvam  biennium 
consulares  obtinerentur  (Cic.  Phil.  I.  8). — b.  Plus  septingenti  capti 
sunt  (Liv.  XLI.  12).  Plus  pars  dimidia  ex  qvinqvaginta  millibus 
hominum  caesa  est  (Id.  XXXVI.  40).  Apes  nunqvam  plus  unum 
regem  patiuntur  (Sen.  de  Clem.  I.  19).  Spaiium  est  non  amplius 
pedum  sexcentorum  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  38).  Plus  diinidiati  mensis 
cibaria  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  16).  Tribunum  plebis  plus  viginii  vulneribus 
acceptis  jacentem  moribundumqve  vidistis  (Id.  pro  Sest.  39).  Qvinc- 
tius  tecum  plus  annum  vixit  (Id.  pro  Quinct.  12).  (With  the  order 
transposed:  Decem  haud  amplius  dierum  frumentum,  Tac.  H.  IV. 
52.  Cum  decem  haud  plus  millibus  militum,  Liv.  XXVII I.  1). — 
c.  CatUina  initio  non  amplius  duobus  millibus  militum  habuit  (Sail. 
Cat.  56).  Roscius  nunqvam  plus  triduo  Romaefuit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
27).  Inter  hostium  agmen  et  nostrum  non  amplius  senis  millibus 
passuum  intererat  (Caes.  B.  O.  I.  15). 

Ohs.  1.  When  amplius,  plus,  or  minus  with  a  plural  stands  for  the  sub- 
ject with  or  without  qvam,  the  verb  is  always  put  in  the  plural :  Amplius 
sunt  sex  menses. 

Ohs.  2.  P/tf«and  magis  both  signify  mor^,  but  the  former  (like  amplius) 
relates  to  the  quantity,  the  latter  to  the  degree,  the  former  corresponds  to 
the  comparative  of  much,  the  latter  to  that  of  very  ;  magis  is  consequently 
used  as  an  adverb  of  comparison  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. 
With  verbs  however  |)/u*  is  also  used  as  an  adverb  (properly,  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  a  greater  measure),  e.  g.  Vitiosi  principes  plus  exemplo  qvam 
peccato  noeent  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  14).  Fieri  non  potest,  ut  qvisqvam  plus 
alterum  diligat  qvam  se  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  29).     (In  the  positive  we  rarely 
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find  such  an  expression  as  mttltum  bonu»  with  an  odjoctive,  but  more  fre- 
quently mulliim  utor  ali'qeo  linvc  much  intercourse  with  a  person  ;  mul- 
tum  me  Ulffrae  eoimohnhii;  Cic,  ad  Alt.  XIV.  13).  To  shew  that  oword 
docs  not  exiiaufit  the  idea,  plus  is  always  employed  :  Animut  plua  jrant 
frateritus.  Ooiijilebor  eo»  phi»  qeam  nicarios  esse  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  13).  On 
the  other  hand  mitffit  {potiun)  limeo  qvam  Hpero.  {Nbn  magit,  flO«  plui 
signifies  aa  little  [n-heii  both  members  of  tlic  comparison  arc  negatived] : 
Scutum,  glaJium,  galeam  in  oncre  nostri  uiilifrs  non  plus  uumerant  qra» 
himeroi,  laccrtos,  niaHut  [Cic.  Tusc.  II.  16].  3'b»  nateitur  ex  malo 
bonum,  non  magis  qtain  Jieus  ex  olea  [Sen.  Ep.  87];  but  it  also  denotes, 
in  no  higher  drgree ;  i.  c.  the  other  as  much  [when  both  are  affirmed]  : 
Jus  bottumqve  apud  veleres  non  legibiis  magis  qvam  natura  valehat  [Sail. 
Cat.  9]  ;  in  the  ktter  case  however  the  word  expressing  the  antithesis  is 
often  interposed  between  them.) 

Oba.  3.  We  find  (with  the  measure  of  the  difference  in  tlie  ablative  ac- 
cording to  §.  270)  both  Una  jila^  EtniKCorum  cecidit  (Liv.  II.  7),  one 
moi'C  fell  on  the  side  of  the  I'^truscans ;  and  Uiidplures  tribus  legem  anti- 
qvanint  (Id.  "V.  30),  a  majority  of  one  tribe. 

§.  306.  A^'ith  adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  denote  n  measure, 
nud  take  an  accusative  (according  to  ^.  33-1  a),  the  simplest  iray  of 
eiiltanciug  or  diniiuishiug  tlie  given  measure  is  by  the  addition  of 
plus,  amj/Hits,  or  minus,  with  or  without  qvam  according  to  the  pre- 
ceding puragrnpli :  Umbra  non  amplius  qvattmr  pedes  tonga  (Plia. 
Hist.  Nat.  VI.  39).  Nix  minus  gvaltuor  pedes  alia  jacuit  {Liv. 
XXI.  61).  Minus  qvinqve  et  viginti  millibus  longe  ab  Ufica  copiae 
alterant  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  37).  But  we  rany  also  u»c  the  comparatire 
of  the  adjective  or  adverb  {longer  than  four  feet,  iwsicaAoimore  thin 
fi>urft-ei  long],  and  subjoin  the  size  of  the  uieasurc,  cither,  ns  with 
the  positive,  iu  the  accusative  without  qvam,  or  in  the  ablative,  if 
the  adjective  stands  in  ths  nominative  or  accusative  :  Digitum  non 
alitor  vnum  (Lucr.  IV.  ■il.'i).  Gallorum  copiae  non  longtus  millia 
passuum  ocio  aberant  (Cacs.  B.  (K  V.  53).  Patus  non  laliorpeili- 
bua  qvinqvagiiita  (Id.  ib,  VII.  19),  [Qinnqeaginta  pedibim  latior 
might  also  signify,  fifty  feet  longer  than  something  else,  according 
to  §.  2-0.) 

Obs.  1.  "With  nalus  (so  many  years)  old,  we  say  cither  (accoi-ding  to 
the  first  form),  niittts  phis,  aaiplias,  minus  {qvam)  trigiiita  aniios  (rarely 
in  the  ablative,  plus  triginla  amtin),  or  (according  to  the  second  form), 
major  {minor)  qeam  triginta  aiinos  natus  (Liv.  XLV.  32),  or  (omitting 
qcam),  major  triginta  annos  nalus  (Cic.  pro  liosc.  Am.  14),  or  simply 
major  {minor)  triginta  annis  (without  natus,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am,  OS)". 

1  The  ro1]o*iii|!  roims  nrc  of  leia  rrcqiirnt  occurrcnrc ;  major  Iri/iinla  anaii  nalut ; 
niaj»r  Iri/iinla  aaaii  nitlu  ;  majar  U'iginta  aNNonin,  mitli  Ihu  drserijilin^  gtnilin;  aiid 
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(Distinct  from  major  [minor']  natu^  older  (younger)  than  another,  and 
from  grandis  natu,  maximus  natu.) 

Ohs,  2.  On  the  way  in  which  the  amount  of  diflference  is  expressed  by 
the  ablative,  with  a  comparative^  see  §.270  with  Obs.  1. 

§.  307.  A  comparison  of  two  qualities,  which  are  found  in  the 
same  subject  or  action  in  an  unequal  degree,  is  denoted  either  by 
the  positive  with  magis,  or  by  two  comparatives,  e.  g.  magis  au- 
dacter  qvam  prudenter ;  consilium  magis  honesium  qvam  utile ; — L. 
Aemilii  coniio  fuit  verior  qvam  gratior  populo  (Li v.  XXII.  38), 
Non  timeo,  ne  libentius  haec  in  Clodium  evomere  videar  qvam  verius 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  29).     Bella  fortius  qvamfelicius  gerere  (Liv.  V.  43). 

§.  308.  The  comparative  also  serves  to  denote  that  the  quality 
referred  to  exists  in  a  considerable  or  too  high  a  degree :  Senectus 
est  natura  loqvador  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  16),  rather  talkative,  somewhat 
talkative.  Voluptas,  qvum  major  atqve  longior  est,  omne  animi 
lumen  exstingvit  (Id.  ib.  12).  Themistocles  minus  parentibus  pro^ 
babatur,  qvod  Uberius  vivebat  et  rem  familiarem  negligebat  (Com. 
Them.  1.)  {Aliqvanto,  paulo  Uberius.  More  definitely  nimis  Ion* 
gus,  libere.) 

Ohs,  1.  Too  great  in  proportion  to  something  (greater  than  one  could 
expect  according  to  something),  is  expressed  by  major  qvam  pro  re 
aliqva ;  Froelium  atrocius  qvam  pro  numero  pugnantium  (Liv.  XXI.  29). 
Too  great  (and  not  Bmt&hlQ)  for  something  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
comparative  with  the  ablative  (not  qvam) ;  Ampliores  humano  fastigio 
honor es  (Svet.  Jul.  76  ;  otherwise  honores  humanum  fastigium  exceJentes^ 
ultra  hum,  fastigium  exaggeratiy  and  the  like".)  Too  great  (greater)  ^br, 
is  expressed  by  major  qvam  ut  or  major  qvam  qvi^  e.  g.  major  qvam  cui  tu 
nocere  possis,  too  great  for  you  to  hurt. 

Ohs.  2,  Isolated  irregularities  in  the  use  of  the  comparative  form  are 
met  with  here  and  there  in  certain  writers  (Sallust,  Livy,  and  especially 
Tacitus),  e.  g.  the  omission  of  magis  orpotius  before  qvam  {Veteres  JRomani 
in  pace  heneficiis  qvam  metu  imperium  agitabantj  Sail.  Cat.  9),  or  the  ad- 
dition of  a  superfluous  magis  or  potius  with  a  comparative  {ThemktocU 
optahilius  videhatur  ohlivisd  posse  potius ^  qvod  meminisse  nollet,  qvam^ 
qvodsemel  audisset  vidissetve^  meminisse,  Cic.  de  Or.  II.  74.  Siculi  se 
ab  omnibus  desertos  potius  qvam  ahs  te  defensos  esse  malunt^  Id.  Die.  in 
Caec.  6),  or  the  combination  of  a  comparative  and  a  positive ;  qvanto 
inoplna,  tanto  majora  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  68). 

§.  309.  The  comparative  is  used  in  Latin  of  the  highest  degree 

°  [Qvm/  aetemit  minorem  amtiUU  anhnum  fatigat  f    (Hor.  Od.  II.  11»  11).] 

N  n 
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\vhcn  two  only  are  mentioned ;  Qvaeritur,  ex  dtrnbut  uter  digmor 
ait,  ex  pluribua,  qvis  dignissimut  (Quinct.  YII.  4,  21).  l^mUiier 
faciunt,  (jvi  infer  se  coittendutit,  uter  polios  rempublieam  adminitlret, 
vt  si  nauiae  cerlenl,  gvis  eorum  polianmum  guhernet  (Cic.  OS.  L 
2o,  of  two  rivalx).  Major  fratniminelija  patfimvif,  tlie  eldest  of  the 
(two)  brothers  fouglit  tlie  best. 

§.310.  The  superlative  often  denotes  not  tlint  degree  which  is 
exclusively  the  higliest  (in  cgmporison  with  all  others  of  a  certain 
ctnss],  but  ouly  a  very  high  degree  (the  highest  iu  eombinatioD 
with  others  :  Es  lu  t/videm  mihi  carissimus,  sed  mullo  erii  carior,  n 
boftis  praeceptii  laetabere  (Cic.  Off.  Ill,  33)°.  Vir  foriissimut  et 
cluri»gimu3  J,.  Sulla.  Opiime  valeo.  Tlie  exclusive  signification  is 
known  cither  from  the  context  or  from  the  addition  of  a  partitive 
genitive  or  a  preposition  {optioius  omnium,  ex  omnibus). 

Ohs.  1.  If  tlic  partitive  genitive  is  of  a  difibrcnt  gender  from  the  sub- 
ject, the  gender  of  the  superlatiro  ahoulil  properly  be  always  regulated  by 
that  of  the  gonitive  (because  it  denotes  a  single  object  of  that  class)  : 
Servitut  omnium  malorum  postremum  est  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  44}  ;  but  it  is 
notwithstanding  often  regulutid  by  that  of  the  subject :  Indus  est  om- 
nium fliiminum  maxinius  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  52).  Dulcisti/iie  rerum  !  (Ilor. 
Sat.  I.  %  4). 

Ob*.  2.  The  exclusive  ugnification  of  the  superlative  is  expressed  more 
strongly  by  the  addition  of  unus  or  unu<  omnium,  e.  g.  P.  Seacvoltim  untim 
votlrae  civilatia  el  ingenio  el  Jusfitia  praesfanlissimum  audeo  dieere  {Cic. 
Lnd.  1).  Ri»  wia  omnium  diffieilUma.  MiUtadtM  et  antiqtUate generis 
et  gloria  nmjorum  vnus  omnium  viaxime  fiorcbat  (CoiTi.  Milt.  1).  Tha 
suja-rlutive  (even  when  not  exclusive)  is  increased  in  force  by  longs, 
mullo  (which  is  the  measure  of  the  diffeiencc  between  it  and  others) ; 
mullo  formoaiisimiis.  Concerning  the  suiwrlutivc  with  g^eisgye  see  the 
Appendix  on  the  pruuoiins,  g.495. 

Obs.  3.  In  order  to  express  the  highest  [wssible  degree,  either  qvian 
maximiia  {oplimiis,  Smj.),  jtnjiius  maximus,  with  adverbs  qrnm  maxime, 
qtaatum  maximr,  ut  maxime,  are  eombiued  with  j>msu»i,  or  we  have  only 
(less  definitfly)  qeam  maximus,  qram  Maxime ;  Jugnrtlia  qvam  maximas 
potest  {qvam  potent  aiaximas)  capias  armat  (!^U.  Jug.  48),  as  many  troops 
as  he  can.  Hunnihal,  qranlam  maxtmam  ravlifatem  potnut,  eaedibus  in- 
eendiitqve  effieit  (Liv.  XXII.  3),  tlie  greatest  devastation  he  can.  Tanta 
eat  inter  eos,  qvanfa  maxima  liolfst  esse,  morum  stiidioriiinuve  iistautin 
(tie.  Lael.  20),     Caesari  te  evmmendaei,  tit  diligentisiime  potui  (Id.  ad 

•  [Qfvm  ilia  rrrtifima  oat  vita  argnmnla alqrt 
■Hjuairr 
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Fam.  VII.  17). — Dicmn  qvam  hrevissime,  Mihi  nihil  fait  optahilius^ 
qvam  ut  qvam  gratissimus  erga  te  esse  cognoscerer  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  I.  5). 
Venders  aliqvid  qvam  plurimo, 

Obs.  4.  We  should  also  notice  the  way  in  which  comparison  is  ex- 
pressed with  the  relative  :  Tam  sum  mitis  qvam  qvi  lenissimus  (viz.  est ; 
Cic.  pro  Sull.  31).  Tarn  sum  amicus  reipublicae  qvam  qvi  maxime  (Id. 
ad  Fam.  V.  2).  Te  semper  sic  colam  et  tuehor  ut  qvem  diligent issime  (viz. 
colam  ;  Id.  ib.  XIII.  62). 

§.  311.  The  superlatives  which  denote  an  order  and  sequence 
according  to  time  and  place  {primus,  posiremus,  uliimus,  novissimus, 
summits,  infimus,  imus,  intimus,  exiremus),  as  well  as  the  adjective 
medius,  are  often  combined  with  a  substantive^  in  order  to  denote 
that  part  of  the  thing  which  the  adjective  specifies^  e.  g.  vere  prinio, 
at  the  beginning  of  spring :  extremo  anno ;  ad  summam  aqvam  ap" 
propinqvare  (the  surface  of  the  water) ;  summus  motis  a  Labieno 
tenebatur  (the  summit  of  the  mountain) ;  ex  intima  philosophia 
(from  the  innermost  part  of  philosophy) ;  in  media  urbe,  per  medium 
mare,  in  the  middle  of  the  town^  through  the  middle  of  the  sea. 
(Particularly  in  expressing  time  and  place  in  the  ablative  or  with  prcj)o- 
sitions.     Also  reliqva,  cetera  Graecia,  the  rest  of  Greece.) 

Obs,  Medius  is  also  used  (like  a  superlative)  with  a  partitive  genitive : 
Locum  medium  regionum  earum  delegerant,  qvas  Svevi  obtinent  (Caes.  B. 
G.  IV.  19).  (Poetically,  locus  medius  juguli  et  hccrti,  instead  of  inter 
jugulum  et  lacertum,  Ov.  Met,  VI.  409). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

^Peculiarities  in  the  Construction  of  the  Demonstrative  and  Relative 

Pronouns, 

§.  812.  a.  If  a  demonstrative  pronoun  stands  alone^  but  refers 
to  a  substantive  going  before^  its  gender  and  number^  as  in  the 
case  of  an  adjective,  are  regulated  accordingly.  If  it  refers  to 
several  connected  substantives^  the  gender  is  determined  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  §.  21-4  b  and  c.  {Mater  et  j)ater — ii ;  ho- 
nores  et  imperia — ea;  ira  et  avaritia — eae  or  ea.  Bonus  et  fortis 
civis  ita  fustitiae  honestatiqve  adhaerescet,  ut,  dum  ea  conserve t, 
qvamvis  graviter  offendat,  Cic.  Off.  I.  25,  these  virtues.)  If  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  designates  something  not  previously  named, 
an  object  of  a  defined  character  and  name  being  understood,  the 
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gender  of  the  pronoun  is  regulated  aceordingly;  Hie  (egvus)  cele- 
riorett;  haec  {avis)  piilc/iriores  colores  kabet.  If  the  tiling  be  under- 
stood indefinitely  and  without  any  particulEu:  name,  tlie  neuter  is 
employed ;  J/oc,  qvod  tu  manu  teaea,  cupio  scire,  gvid  tit. 

b.  If  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  vhich  docs  not  refer  to  any  indi- 
vidual substantive,  denotes  something  that  comprehends  a  plurality 
(e.  g.  the  contents  of  a  speech,  a  series  of  circumstances),  it  is  put 
in  the  neuter  plural  (like  the  adjectives  J.  301  b) ;  Ea,  qvae  pater 
tuvt  dicit,  vera  ttait.  Haec  omnia  ado.  Poslgt-am  haec  rex  animad' 
verlil,  cotuiituit  abire.  Qoae  narras,  mifa  non  placenl  (i.  q.  ea,  qvae 
narras).  {Hoc,  this  one  circumstance.)  The  same  holds  of  the 
relative  pronoun,  where  it  is  used  (eopulatively)  instead  of  the 
demonstrative ;  Qvae  qvnm  ita  tint, — since  then  this  is  so  (sinee 
the  circumstances  are  so).  (But  of  a  single  thing:  Qcod  gvwn 
Ua  git.) 

§.  313.  If  a  demonstrative  pronoun  is  6rst  pat  indefinitely  as  a 
subject  or  ohjcct  (that,  this),  and  then  connected  with  a  substan- 
tive by  sum,  or  a  verb  that  signifies  to  tiame  or  esltem,  the  pro- 
noun takes  the  gender  and  number  of  the  substantive  (attmctiou) : 
Rortiae  fatium  Dianae  populi  Lalini  cum  populo  Eamana  fecenmt. 
Ea  eral  confessio,  caput  rerum  Romam  esse  (Liv.  I.  45).  Haec  mea 
est  palria  (Cic.  Lcgg.  II.  2).  Eas  divitiax,  earn  bonam  famam 
magnamqve  nobiliiutem  putabant  (Sail.  Cat.  7).  Cam  ducibus  ipsir, 
non  cum  comitatu  confiiganl.  Illam  enim  fortasie  virlutem  non- 
nulii  putabunt,  hanc  vera  iniqvitatem  omiies  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  27). 
{Non  amieiiiae  talex,  eed  eonjuraiione*  putandae  sunt.  Id.  Off.  Ill,  10, 
a  tiling  of  that  kind  [xu^h  a  thing^  is  not  to  be  regarded,  &c.  iV'u//am 
rirlutem  nisi  maiiUam  pulaiit.  Id.  I^'gg.  I.  18,  they  consider  nothing 
to  be  virtue. 

Ol».  The  deviations  from  this  nic  rare,  and  iirc  ftpnci-nlly  tlio  result  of 
a  particular  cflbrt,  cither  to  express  a  thing  cntiroly  iiidcfiiiile  (in  Uic 
ucutcr :  Nee  aopor  UliiJ  eral,  Virg,  Aen.  III.  173),  or  to  give  prominence 
to  the  idea  of  a  pcmun,  which  is  afterwards  characteiiscd  in  the  neuter : 
Haee  {Jilia  tua)  etl  iolatiuin,  qto  reficiare  (Sen.  ad  Uclv.  I"). 

§.  314.  It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  Latin  writers  sometimes  annex 
to  substantives,  and  especially  those  which  denote  nn  emotion  of  the 
mind,  a  mere  reference  by  means  of  n  demonstrative  pronoun  (or  a  rela- 
tive instead  of  the  demonBtrative)  in  (he  nanic  case,  instead  of  c:(prcsAing 
the  I'elntiun  to  another  idea  by  means  of  the  genitive,  c.  g.  hie  dolor,  this 
pain,  instead  of  dohr  hujus  rci,  pain  on  account  of  tlib  thing.  Cagsieel- 
launua  esKdarioi  ex  tilvis  emillebiil  el  mai/no  cum  pr.riculo  nostrorum 
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eqviium  cum  iis  confligehat,  atqve  hoc  metu  (by  the  alarm  thus  occasioned) 
latius  vagari  prohibehat  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  19).  Sed  haec  qvidem  est  per/a- 
cilis  et  perexpedita  defensio  (Cic.  de  Finn.  III.  11,  i.  q.  hujus  rei),  {Haec 
similitudo,  something  like  this.) 

Obs,  Concerning  the  employment  of  a  superfluous  demonstrative  pro- 
noun after  parenthetical  sentences,  and  with  the  particle  qvidem ,  see 
§.  489. 

§.315.  a.  The  relative  pronoun  corresponds  in  gender  and 
number  to  the  substantive  (or  word  used  substantively)  to  which  it 
refers.  If  it  refers  to  several  words,  it  is  put  in  the  plural,  al- 
though each  of  them  may  be  in  the  singular;  if  the  words  are  of 
different  gender,  the  rule  in  §.  214  b.  is  followed.  E.  g.  Grandes 
natu  matres  etparvuii  liberty  qvorumutrorumgve  aeias  misericordiam 
nostrum  reqvirit  (Cic.  Verr.  V,  49).  Otium  atqve  divitiae,  qvae 
prima  mortales  puiant  (Sail.  Cat.  36).  JEae  frv^es  atqve  fructus, 
gvos  terra  gignit  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  14;  qvos  being  referred  to  the 
nearest  word).  In  conformity  also  with  §.  214  c,  a  neuter  relative 
may  be  subjoined  to  the  names  of  several  inanimate  objects  of 
the  same  gender  (masc.  or  fem.) :  Fortunam  nemo  ah  inconstantia 
et  temeritate  sejunget,  qvae  (which  qualities)  digna  certe  non  sunt 
deo  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  24).  {Summaet  do ct oris  auctoritas  est  et  ur- 
bis,  qvorutn  alter  te  scientia  augere potest,  altera  exemplh,  Id.  Off.  I.  I, 
according  to  §.  214  b.  Obs») 

Obs,  1.  If  an  appellative  and  a  proper  name  of  different  genders  arc 
combined,  c.  g.  flumen  Bihenus,  the  relative  may  be  regulated  according  to 
cither  :  flumen  Rhenus,  qvi  agrum  Selvetiorum  a  Oermanis  dividit  (Caes. 
B.  G.  I.  2).     Adflwnen  Scaldem,  qvod  influit  in  Mosam  (Id.  ib.  VI.  33). 

Ohs,  2.  The  substantive  to  which  a  relative  pronoun  refers  is  sometimes 
repeated  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  or  emphasis,  or  even  quite  superflu- 
ously :  Erant  omnino  itinera  duo,  qvibus  itinerihus  domo  exire  poterant 
(Caes.  B.  G.  I.  6).  Tantum  bellum,  tarn  diuturnum,  tarn  longe  lateqvc 
di^ersum,  qvo  beUo  omnes  gentes  ao  nationes  premebantur  (Cic.  pro  Log. 
Man.  12)  P.  {Ulius  temporis  mihi  venit  in  tnentem,  qvo  die,  citato  reo, 
miki  dicendum  sit.  Id  Div.  in  Cacc.  13.)  <i 

b.  A  relative  which  refers,  not  to  a  single  word,  but  to  the  whole 
predicate  or  the  entire  contents  of  a  proposition,  is  put  in  the 

P  [Omnibus  hit  rebus  corfeetis,  qvarum  rerum  causa  exerciium  transducere  const  it  uernt 
(Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  19).] 

1  [In  the  follovring  example  oF  this  kind  the  relative  precedes  the  demonstrative 
clause  :  Ut,  qvae  religio  C  Mario,  elarissimo  tfiro,  non  fueratt  qvo  minus  C,  Glaitciam,  fie 
qvo  nihil  nominatim  erai  decretum,  praetorrm  occideret,  ea  nos  religione  in  privato  P.  Len- 
tttlo  punicndo  Hberaremur  (Cic.  in  Cat  HI.  6).] 
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neuter :  Sapientea  »oli,  gvod  eil  proprium  dmiiarum,  eontentt  nmf 
rebut  mis  (Cic.  Par.  Al.  3).  In  this  case  id  qvod  is  often  used  for 
gvod :  Si  a  vobii,  id  qvod  non  spero,  deserar,  tameti  animo  non  defi- 
ciam  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  4)'.  The  relative  proposition  is  usually  in- 
Bcrted  before  the  predicate  to  which  it  refers. 

c.  The  attraction  spoken  of  in  §.313,  between  a  dcmonatnitivc  em- 
ployed indefinitely,  and  the  substantive  fuUowing,  holds  good  also  wilb 
the  rchitive :  Qvae  apud  alios  iracundia  dicitur,  ea  in  imperia  mperbia 
atgvc  erudeliiaa  appella/ur  (Soil.  Cat.  51,  what  among  others  — ). 

§.316.  If  a  relative  which  refers  to  a  substantive  going  before 
has  another  substantive  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  verb 
awn,  or  one  of  the  verbs  which  signify  to  name,  la  hold  for  tome- 
thing,  the  number  and  gcodcr  of  the  relative  may  be  accommodated 
cither  to  the  substantive  which  precedes,  or  that  which  follows : 
Dariut  ad  eum  locum,  gvem  Amanicaii  Pt/Ias  vocant,  pervenit 
(Curt.  III.  20).  Thebae  ipsae,  qvod  Boeoliae  caput  eat,  in  magna 
tumultu  erant  (Liv.  XLII.  41) '.  The  lost  is  done  when  an  observa- 
tion is  appended  to  on  idea  already  defined  (a  defined  person  or  thing)  ; 
Cn.  Pompejo,  qvod  imperii  poptili  Romani  lu«ien  Jvil,  exstineto,  interfee- 
tui  est  patrii  timilUmus  fliiit  (Cic.  Phi!.  V.  14).  Justa  gloria,  qvi  ett 
fructus  verae  virlutis  honest isgiinui  (Id.  in  Pis.  24),  If  on  the  contrary 
the  idea  is  only  defined  by  the  rclntive  clanse,  the  relative  is  for  the  raost 
part  regulated  according  to  the  preceding  word  :  Flumen,  qvod  appellator 
Tamem  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  II),  a  river,  the  river. 

Ob».  In  some  few  instances  the  relative  even  in  the  last  case  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  following  word,  c.  g.  Animal  hoc  providum,  acuiuot, 
plenum  rationis  et  eontilii,  qvem  voeaviu*  homiuem  (Cic.  Lcgg.  I.  7).  {Ex 
perturhalionihm  fnorbi  conjicittntur,  qvae  vocant  ilH  mn-ij/un-a,  Id.  Tusc. 
IV,  10,  and,  AUerum  est  cohibere  motua  animi  lurbatos,  qvos  Graeci  irdftj 
nominant.  Id.  Off.  II.  5). 


§.317.  A  pronoun  sometimes  refers  less  accurately  to  a  foregoing 
word,  regnnl  being  had  to  the  sense  more  than  to  tlie  grammatical  form 
of  that  which  precedes, 

a,  A  relative  often  corresponds  to  the  personal  pronoun  involved  in  the 
possessive  (the  latter  being  considered  equiralent  to  llio  genitive  of  the 
former) :  Ycstra,  qci  eum  sumiaa  integritale  tixiatit,  hoc  maxime  tnierrtt 
(Cic.  pro  Siill,  28).  Veslra  coimlia  aecuaanlur,  qei  miki  s 
:  negotium  impoauiatit  (Sail.  Jug,  8.3). 


'  [ilapna,  id  qvod  vrente  erat  mc'idi-rf.  ptrliirhalit  facia  til  (Caen.  B.  G.  IV.  2!)).] 
■  [Eo,  qvae  srtHla  eil,  hkav,  gvl/nH  aniiHi  Ch. Pampr/e,  if.  Cra$jii  Cttt.  (Cavt.  B.  G. 
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b.  Sometimes  a  pronoun  in  the  plural  follows  a  substantive  in  the  sin- 
gular,  the  idea  being  transferred  to  a  number  of  individual  objects :  Coti- 
sfituerant,  ut  eo  signo  cetera  multitudo  conjurationis  suum  qvisqve  ne- 
gotium  exseqveretur,  Ea  (viz.  negotid)  divisa  hoc  modo  dicehantur,  &cc. 
(Sail.  Cat.  43).  L.  Caniilius,  scriba  pontijicis^  qvos  (viz.  scrihas  pon- 
t\ficum)  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant  (Liv.  XXII.  57). 

c.  After  collective  substantives  in  the  singular  the  relative  sometimes 
follows  in  the  plural  as  referred  to  the  several  individuals :  Oaesar  eqvi- 
tatum  omnem,  qvem  ex  omni  provincia  coactum  hahehat^  praemittit,  qvi 
videant,  qvas  in  partes  hostes  iter  faciant  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  15).  (But  not 
in  an  explanatory  parenthesis).  Ex  eo  genere  and  ex  eo  numero  are  often 
followed  by  the  relative  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  gender  of  the  individual 
persons  or  things  mentioned  :  Unus  ex  eo  numero,  qvi  ad  caedem  parati 
erant  (Sail.  Jug.  35).  Amicitia  est  ex  eo  genere,  qvae  prosunt  (Cic.  Finn. 
III.  21). 

d.  To  a  figurative  appellation  of  a  man,  in  which  the  natural  gender  is 
departed  from,  the  relative  is  often  added  in  the  natiural  gender  when  the 
comparison  is  dropped :  Duo  importuna  prodigia,  qvos  improbUas  iribuno 
plebis  constrictos  addixerat  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  1 7). 

Obs,  1.  Other  deviations  from  the  general  rule  are  only  inaccuracies 
of  language,  e.  g.  Vejens  bellum  ortum  est,  qvibus  Sabini  arma  conjunx* 
erant  (Liv.  II.  53),  as  if  he  had  said  bellum  cum  Vejentibus, 

Obs,  2.  Here  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  after  a  demonstrative  or  in- 
definite pronoun  unde  may  be  put  instead  of  a  qvo  {qva)  and  a  qvibus, 
and  qvo  instead  of  ad  qvem  {gvam,  qvod),  and  ad  qvos  {qvas^  qvae),  e.g.  is, 
unde  petitur,  the  person  from  whom  a  thing  is  (judicially)  demanded,  the 
defendant.  Erat  nemo,  unde  discerem  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  4).  Homo  et  domi 
nobilis  et  apud'eos,  qvo  se  conttdit,  gratiosus  (Id.  Vcrr.  IV.  18).  So  like- 
wise qva  sometimes  stands  for  per  qvae,  qvos,  e.  g.  ex  his  oppidis,  qva  duce- 
bantur  (Id.  Verr.  V.  26),  and  ubi  for  in  qvo. 

§.  318.  The  relative  pronoun  may  stand  in  the  proposition 
formed  with  it  in  any  relation,  and  in  the  case  by  which  such  re- 
lation is  distinguished,  as  subjecti  object,  &c. 

The  relative  pronoun  represents  all  three  persons,  and  if  it  is  the 
subject,  the  verb  must  be  regulated  according  to  that  person  to 
which  the  relative  belongs:  Vos,  qvi  affuistis,  testes  esse poteritis 
(you,  who  were  present.  On  the  other  hand  ii  nostrum,  or  ii 
vestrum,  qvi  affuerunt,  testes  esse  possunt).  After  is  also  as  a  pre 
dicative  noun  referred  to  a  subject  of  the  first  or  second  person, 
the  relative  takes  the  same  person :  Non  is  sum,  qvi  glorier  (one 
who  boasts). 
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§.319.  The  iudcfinite  substantive,  ^vliicli  is  defined  by  the 
relative  proposition,  is  sometimes  drawn  (in  the  same  case  with 
the  relative)  into  the  relative  proposition,  so  that  tliis  precedes  the 
demonstrative :  Qvae  cupiditates  a  natura  proficiscuniur,  facile  ex^ 
plentur  sine  ulla  injuria  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  16),  i.  q.  eae  cupiditates^ 
qvae.  Ad  Caesarem  qvam  misi  epistola?n,  ejus  exemplum  fagii  me 
tibi  mittere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  51,  i.  q.  ejus  epistolae,  qvam).  In 
qvem  primum  Ileiieti  Trojaniqve  egressi  sunt  locum,  Troja  vacatur 
(Liv.  I.  1)  \ 

Ohs.  The  poets  do  this  also  where  the  relative  proposition  follows  the 
demonstrative,  or  at  any  rate  the  demonstrative  pronoim :  Poeta  id  sihi 
negoti  crcdidit  solum  dari^  Popuh  ut  placerent^  qvas  fecisset  fahulas 
(Tcr.  Audr.  prol.  3).  ///»,  scripta  qvibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est,  hoe 
stabantf  hoc  sunt  imitandi  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  10,  16).  Qvis  non  mdlarum^  qvas 
amor  curas  habet,  Haec  inter  ohliviscitur  (Id.  Kp.  2,  37,  i.  q.  malarum 
curarum,  qvas — ).  (It  is  a  still  greater  irregularity,  when  a  substantive, 
that  should  stand  in  the  nominative,  takes  the  case  of  the  relative,  and  yet 
retains  its  place  before  it :  Urbem,  qvam  statuo^  vestra  est  [Virg.  Aen.  I. 
673],  for  urbs,  qvam.) 

§.  320.  The  substantive,  to  which  the  relative  refers,  is  almost 
always  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition,  when  it  is  a  new  idea 
and  a  new  appellation,  which  is  subjoined  (in  English  by  appo- 
sition) to  that  which  precedes,  either  to  a  single  word  or  to  the 
whole  proposition :  Peregrinum  frumentujn,  qvae  sola  alimenia  ex 
insperato  fortuna  dedit,  ab  ore  rapitur  (Liv.  II.  35),  the  only  nou- 
rishment which.  Sanfones  non  longe  a  Tolosatium  finibus  absunt, 
qvae  civitas  est  in  provincia  (Caes.  B.  G.  1. 10).  Hrmi  et  constanies 
amid  eligendi  sunt,  cujus  generis  est  magna  penuria  (Cic.  Lael.  17), 
a  class  which  is  very  rare.  (We  rarely  find  a  construction  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  Dictator  dictus  est  Q.  Servilius  PriscuSy  vir,  cujus  providentiam 
in  republioa  multis  alUs  tempestatibus  ante  expcrta  civitas  erat,  Liv. 
IV.  46). 

Ohs,  If  a  relative  proposition  is  annexed  to  a  superlative,  to  define 
With  what  limitation  the  superlative  must  be  understood,  the  adjective  is 
placed  in  Latin  in  the  relative  proposition :  Themistocles  noctu  dc  servis 
suis,  qvem  habuit  fidclissimum^  ad  Xerxem  misit  (Com.  Them.  4),  the 
most  faithful  whom  he  had.  Agamemnon  Dianae  devoveraf,  qvod  in  suo 
regno  pulcherrimum  natum  esset  iUo  anno  (Cic.  Off.  III.  26),  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  should  be  bom.  M.  Popillius  in  tiimuJo^  qvem  pror- 
imum  castris  Oallorum  capere potuit^  vallum  ducere  coepit  (Liv.  VII.  23). 

*  [Qvam  superiore  aestate  ad  Veneticum  helium  fectrat  claatem.  jubet  conveniie  (Caes. 
n.  G.  IV.  21X] 
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Qvanta  maxima  potest  celeritate^  with  the  greatest  speed  he  can,  §.310, 
Ohs,  3.  At  other  times  too,  when  a  relative  proposition  has  a  special 
reference  to  the  adjective  connected  with  a  substantive,  the  former  may 
be  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition :  P.  Scipioni  ex  multis  diebus,  qvos 
in  vita  celebetrimos  laetissimosqve  vidit^  tile  dies  clarissimus  Juit  (Cic. 
Lael.  3).  (Where  we  employ  the  superlative  in  apposition  in  English, 
the  comparative  with  a  negation  is  used  in  Latin,  according  to  §.  304, 
Obs.  1 0 

§.321.  If  the  relative  pronoun  refers  to  a  demonstrative  which 
stands  alone,  the  latter  is  often  put  after  the  relative  proposition : 
Male  s^  res  habet,  qvumy  qvod  virtute  effici  debet,  id  tentatur  pecunia 
(Cic  Off.  II.  6).  It  is  often  entirely  omitted  when  no  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  it,  mostly  as  a  nominative  or  accusative,  especially  when 
the  relative  stands  in  the  same  case  in  which  the  demonstrative 
would  have  stood  :  Maximum  omqmentum  amicitiae  tolUt,  qvi  ex  ea 
tollit  verecundiam  (Cic.  Lael.  22).  Atilium  sua  manu  spargentem 
semen,  qvi  missi  erant,  convenerunt  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  18).  Quern  neqve 
gloria  neqve  pericula  excitant,  frustra  hortere  (Sail.  Cat.  58 ;  it  were 
in  vain  to  urge  him).  Inter  omnes philosophos  constat,  qvi  unam  habeat, 
omnes  habere  virtutes  (Cic.  Off.  II.  10  ;  ewn  as  the  subject  being  omitted). 
Minims  miror,  qvi  insanire  oceipiunt  ex  injuria  (Ter.  Ad.  II.  1,  43,  eos 
omitted).  Hand  facile  emergunt,  qvorum  virtutibus  obstat  res  -angusta 
domi  (Juv.  III.  164). 

Obs.  The  same  omission  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  takes  place 
where  the  substantive  is  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition  according  to 
§.319  ;  see  there  the  first  and  third  example.  Qvae  prima  innocentis 
mihi  defensio  oblata  est,  suseepi  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  33).  In  the  other  cases, 
which  are  not  so  easily  supplied  from  the  context,  the  demonstrative  is 
sometimes  left  out,  when  it  would  have  to  stand  in  the  same  case  as  the 
relative  :  Qvibus  bestiis  erat  is  dbus,  ut  alius  generis  bestiis  vescerentur, 
aut  vires  natura  dedit  out  celeritatem  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  48)  ;  Piso  parum 
erat,  a  qvibus  debuerat,  adjutus  (Id.  Phil.  I.  4,  i.  q.  ah  iis,  a  qvibus) ; 
otherwise  but  seldom,  e.  g.  in  the  dative  in  certain  legal  expressions 
{Ejus  pecuniae,  qvi  volet,  petitio  esta=ei,  qvi  volet) ,  or  where  qvi  ap- 
proaches to  the  sig^fication  of  siqvis :  Xerxes  praemium  proposuit^  qvi 
novum  voluptatem  invenisset  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  7).  If  the  demonstrative  is 
put  emphatically  (to  give  prominence  to  a  particular  person,  thing,  or 
class)  it  can  never  be  omitted :  A  me  ii  contenderunt,  qvi  apud  me  ei 
amicitia  et  dignitate plurimum  possunt  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  1). 

§.  322.  The  nominative  or  accusative  of  an  indefinite  pronoun 
(one,  some  one,  something)  is  left  out  in  Latin  before  the  relative, 
if  it  is  only  intended  to  express  in  general  that  there  is  or  is  not 
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some  one  of  a  particular  kind  or  with  a  particular  destination,  e.  g. 
snnty  qviita  dicant,  Non  est  facile  r€perire,qvi  haec  credant.  Habeo, 
qvod  dicam  (something  to  say).  Misi,  qvi  videreni  (some,  to  see). 
(But  sunt  qvidam,  qvi;  there  are  certain  persons  who  (compare 
§.  363  and  365). 

§.  323.  a.  If  two  relative  propositions  are  combined  and  referred  to  the 
same  word,  and  if  the  relative  which  they  contain  is  to  be  put  in  diflferent 
cases  {qv&m  rex  delegerat  et  qvi  populo  gratus  crat),  the  second  relative  is 
sometimes  omitted  and  supplied  from  the  first,  but  only  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  :  Hamne  ratianem  seqvare,  qva  tecum  ipse  et  cum  tuts 
ufare,  prqfiteri  autem  et  in  medium  proferre  non  audeas  ?  (Cic.  Einn.  II. 
23),  but  which  you  do  not  venture. — Bacchus  cum  pedifibusy  qvos  Votux^ 
filius  ejuSf  adduxerai^  neqve  in  priore  pugna  affuerant  (i.  q.  et  qvi  in  pr. 
p,  non  affuerant),  postremam  Bomanorum  aciem  invadunt  (Sail.  Jug.  101). 

b.  Sometimes,  if  the  relative  ought  to  stand  first  in  the  nominative  and 
then  in  some  other  case,  the  demonstrative  is  is  used  the  second  time  in- 
stead of  the  relative  :  Omnes  tumfere,  qvi  nee  extra  hanc  urbem  vixerant^ 
nee  flos  aliqva  harbaries  domestica  infuscaoeraty  recte  hqvebantur  (Cic. 
Brut.  74). 

Obs.  1 .  If  the  demonstrative  and  relative  are  governed  by  the  same 
preposition,  and  the  same  verb  is  imderstood  in  the  relative  proposition 
which  is  expressed  in  the  demonstrative,  the  preposition  may  be  omitted 
before  the  relative  :  In  eadem  causa  (position)  sumus  qva  vos.  Me  tuae 
litterae  nunqvam  in  tantam  spem  induxerunty  qvantam  aliarum  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  III.  19). 

Obs,  2.  If  a  relative,  which  refers  to  a  demonstrative  pronoun  (without 
a  substantive),  ought  properly  to  be  governed  by  an  infinitive  understood 
from  the  verb  in  the  leading  proposition,  and  put  in  the  accusative,  it  is 
sometimes  (by  attraction)  put  in  the  case  of  the  demonstrative,  e.  g.  Bap- 
tim,  qvibus  qvisqve  poterat,  elatis,  penates  tectaqve  relinqventes  exibant 
(Liv.  I.  29),  i.  q.  elatis  its,  qvae  qvisqve poterat  efferre, 

§.  «324.  a.  Talis^  tantus,  and  tot,  are  followed  in  comparisons  by  the 
corresponding  relative  adjectives  qvalis,  qvantus,  qvoty  which  {qvalis^ 
qvantus)  are  regulated  in  their  gender  and  number  by  the  same  substan- 
tive :  Nemo  ab  dis  immortalibus  tot  et  tantas  res  tacitus  optare  ausus  est, 
quot  et  qvantas  di  immortales  ad  Pompejum  detulerunt  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  16);  or  by  another,  the  character  or  magnitude  of  which  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  first :  I^on  habet  tantam  pecuniam,  qvantos  sumptus 
facit,  Amicum  habere  talem  volunt,  qvales  ipsi  esse  non  possunt  (Cic. 
i^ael.  22).  {liantundemn  qvantum :  Voluntatem  municipii  tantidem,  qvan/i 
fidem  suam  fecit ;  Id.  Rose.  Am.  89). 

b.  Qvi  corresponds  to  the  demonstrative  idem^  and  is  put  in  the  same 
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gender  and  number,  but  in  the  same  or  a  different  case  according  to  the 
rehition  in  which  it  stands  in  the  relative  proposition :  lidern  abeunf,  qvi 
venerant  (Cie.  Finn.  IV.  3),  they  go  away  just  as  they  came.  Eandem 
Bomani  causam  heUi  cum  Boccho  hahent  qvam  cum  Jugurtha  (Sail.  Jug. 
81).  Pisander  eodem,  qvo  Alcihiades^  sensu  erat  (Com.  Ale.  5).  In  eadem 
sum  sententia,  qvae  tibi  placet  (qvam  tibi  semper  placuisse  scio).  If  qui 
would  have  to  stand  in  the  same  case  as  idem,  and  the  same  verb  to  be 
repeated  or  understood,  ae  may  be  substituted  for  qvi :  Est  animus  erga 
ie  idem  acjuit  (Ter.  Heaut.  II.  2,  2i),=:qvifuit.  Ex  iisdem  rebus  argu- 
menta  sumpsi,  ae  tu  {==ex  qvihus  fw). 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

■ 

On  the  Mode  of  distinguishing  the  Character  of  the  Assertion^ 

and  the  Tune  of  t/ie  Fact  asserted. 


CHAPTER   I. 

0/  the  Kinds  of  Propositions,  and  the  Moods  in  generah 

§.  825.  A  Proposition  is  either  an  independent  and  leading  pro^ 
position,  which  is  asserted  simply  by  itself^  e.  g.  Tttius  currit,  or  a 
subordinate  proposition,  which  is  not  asserted  by  itself^  but  appended 
to  another  proposition^  in  order  to  complete  and  define  the  whole 
of  it  or  some  particular  word  in  it :  Titius  currit,  ut  sudet.  The 
leading  proposition  is  sometimes  incomplete  without  the  addition 
of  the  subordinate^  e.  g.  Sunt,  qvi  haec  dicant,  Non  sum  tarn  im- 
prudens  qvam  tu  putas. 

A  leading  proposition  may  have  several  which  are  subordinate, 
e.  g.  Qvum  hostes  appropinqvarent,  imperator  pontem  interscindi 
jussit,  ut  COS  transitu  prohiberet,  A  subordinate  proposition  may 
again  have  another  subordinate  to  it,  e.  g.  Laborandum  est  injuven* 
tute,  ut,  qvum  senectus  advenerit,  honeste  otio  frui  possimus. 

A  main  proposition  with  its  subordinate  proposition  (or  propo- 
sitions) forms  a  compound  proposition,  which,  like  a  leading  pro- 
position standing  alone,  has  a  complete  sense,  at  which  the  speech 
can  break  off. 

§.  826.  Subordinate  propositions  are  connected  with  the  leading 
'proposition,  either  by  a  conjunction  {conjunctional  propositions), 
e.  g.  Haec  scio,  qtna  adfui,  or  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb 
{relative  propositions),  e.  g.  Omnes,  qvi  adfuerunt,  haec  sciunt,  or  by 
an  interrogative  word  (pronoun,  adverb,  or  particle),  {dependent 
interrogative  propositions),  e.  g.  Qvaero,  unde  haec  scias,  or  in  a  pe- 
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culiar  form  with  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  {infittUive  propositions,  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive),  e.  g.  intelHffit,  me  kaec  scire. 

Obi.  1.  The  relative  eubordinate  propositions  add  an  explanation  or 
definition  to  an  idea  of  the  leading  proposition,  but  may  themselves  also 
express  the  same  idea  (by  a  periphrasis).  The  other  subordinate  propo- 
sitions represent  either  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition  (subjective 
propositions),  e.  g.  Qvod  domum  emi«ti,  gratvm  mihi  ett,  or  the  object  of 
the  verb,  or  of  some  other  word  in  the  leading  proposition  (objective  pro- 
positions), e.  g.  Video  te  eurrers ;  operam  dabo,itt  ret  pet^ciatur,  oi  they 
denote  different  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  that  they  stand  in 
rolatione  similar  to  those  which  are  expressed  hy  the  ablative  of  a  subiitan- 
live  or  hy  prepositions.  But  the  difference  of  the  grammatical  form  cor- 
responds only  in  part  to  this  division.  The  infinitive  propositions  repre- 
sent either  a  subject  or  on  object  (§.  394 — 396  a),  the  dependent  interroga- 
tive propositions  an  object ;  in  other  cases  an  object  is  represented  by  a 
conjunctional  proposition  (§.  371 — S76).  One  kind  of  conjunctional  pro- 
positions (with  qvod  to  denote  on  existing  relation,  g.  398  b)  may  either 
represent  a  subject  or  object,  or  be  used  in  pointing  out  a  circumstance 
(lit  eo  qvod,  in  that).  The  rest  of  the  conjunctional  subordinate  propo- 
sitions, which  express  circumstances,  are  divided  according  to  the  dificrent 
ideas,  in  relation  to  which  they  define  the  leading  proposition,  into  final 
(denoting  a  purpose),  consecutive  (denoting  a  consequence),  causal,  con- 
ditional, concessi\-e,  temporal  and  modal  (propositions  of  time  and  mood), 
and  comparative  propositions,  which  are  denoted  by  particular  conjunc- 
tions. In  80  fiir  as  the  temporal  and  modal  conjunctions  are  relative 
adverbs  of  time  and  mood  {qvam,  of  d^ee),  the  temporal  and  modal  pro- 
positions have  an  afGuity  to  the  relative. 

Obt.  2.  When  the  subordinate  proposition  must  be  first  thought  of,  and 
begins  with  u  conjunction  which  denotes  a  time,  a  reason,  a  contract 
(although),  or  a  condition,  it  is  then  called  Hie protHiii,  and  the  main  pro- 
position is  denominated  the  apodutis. 

Obi.  3.  Many  propositions  refer  by  means  of  (demonstrative)  adverbs 
to  other  proi)ositions,  of  which  they  express  the  reason,  consequence,  he., 
but  arc  stated  entirely  by  themselves  as  leading  propositions,  c.  g.  propo- 
sitions with  nam,  iiaqce,  &c. 

§.327.  The  relative  proposition  oflen  cont^ns  not  merely  a 
pcriplirasis  or  a  remark  simply  subjoined,  but  stands  in  a  relation 
to  the  leading  proposition,  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  con- 
junctions, denoting  the  design  (who  was  to,  i.  q.  that  lie),  the 
reason  (who,  i.  q.  since  he],  &c.  This  is  expressed  by  the  mood  of 
the  verb;    see  \.  363  and  the  following. 
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Obt,  On  the  use  of  the  relative  in  Latin  instead  of  the  demonstratiTe  to 
connect  the  proposition  with  that  which  precedes  it,  see  in  the  diapter 
on  the  comhination  of  propositions,  §  448.  On  the  transposition  of  the 
relative  into  a  subordinate  proposition,  and  the  peculiar  relative  con* 
struction  resulting  from  it,  see  §.  445. 

§•328.  Several  propositions  may  be  arranged  one  after    the 
other^  without  standing  in  the  relation  of  leading  and  subordinate 
propositions^  by  the  aid  of  copulative^  disjunctive,  or  antithetical 
conjunctions,  and  sometimes  even  ¥nthout  a  conjunction  {coortHnate 
propositions) :  Et  mihi  consilium  tuum  placet  et  pater  id  v^eimenter 
probat.    Mihi  consilium  tuum  placet,  sed  pater  id  improbat,     Cfi^ 
consilium  probo,  pater  improbat,)    Neqve  cur  tu  hoc  consiliutm  iatm 
vehementer  probes,  neqve  cur  pater  tantopere  improbet,  inteUigo.   The 
coordinate  propositions  are  therefore  either  all  leading  propositions^ 
or  all  subordinate  propositions  of  one  leading  proposition. 

§.  329.  The  proposition  is  conceived  and  expressed  by  the 
speaker  in  different  ways  with  reference  to  the  actual  existence  of 
the  thing  stated.  Its  contents  are  either  stated  as  something  that 
actually  is  or  takes  place,  e.  g.  Titius  currit,  or  as  the  will  of  the 
speaker,  e.  g.  curre,  Titi,  or  only  as  a  supposition,  e.  g.  TiitMis 
currit,  ut  sudet.  (It  is  not  said  that  Titius  perspires,  but  the  design  is 
expressed  by  the  supposition  of  his  perspiring.) 

The  different  ways  in  which  a  proposition  is  conceived,  and  be- 
sides this  the  relation  of  the  subordinate  to  the  leading  proposition, 
are  denoted  in  Latin  by  the  three  personal  and  definite  moods,  the 
Indicative,  Imperative,  and  Conjunctive,  in  which  the  verb  is 
referred  to  a  defined  subject  {pratio  finita).  The  relation  of  the 
subordinate  proposition  may  also  in  some  cases  be  expressed  in 
Latin  by  not  using  a  definite  (personal)  mood,  but  putting  the  verb 
in  the  indefinite  form,  the  infinitive  {oratio  infimta). 

Ohs.  By  the  participle,  the  predicate  of  a  subordinate  proposition  is 
expressed  as  the  property  of  a  subject  connected  with  the  leading  pro- 
position. 

§.  330.  Subordinate  propositions,  when  coordinate  with  each 
other,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  leading  proposition,  and 
have  the  same  mood  (but  not  always  the  same  tense). 

Ohs.  1.  In  one  single  case  however  two  subordinate  propositions  in 
combination  have  different  moods,  because  their  contents  are  difibrently 
conceived  {nan  qvod — sed  qvia  ;)  see  §.  367  b. 
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Obg.  2.  Of  two  leading  propoaitioiiB  which  are  combined,  the  one  mny 
sometimeB  be  aiserted  nnconditionaUj  (in  the  indicatire),  the  other  doubt- 
ingly  and  hypotheticalLy  or  by  way  of  eonoession  (in  the  conjunctive),  e.  g. 
ni'gee  nego  neqve  affirman  ausim,  Neqve  divelli  «  Calilina  poisunl  et 
pereant  tone,  qtoniam  tuat  ita  mitbt,  ut  eet  career  eapera  non  pouit 
(Cic.  in  Cat.  II.  10). 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Indicative  and  its  Tenses. 

^.331.  The  ladicatire  mood  is  that  in  which  a  thing  is  aimply 
asserted  (affirmatively  or  negatively)  or  a  question  simply  asked. 
It  is  therefore  used  in  all  propositions,  both  leading  and  sub- 
ordinate, where  no  particular  rules  require  another  mood :  Paler 
venil.  Pater  non  vetUt,  Num  pater  veniet  ?  Qvando  veniea  ?  Haec 
elsi  nola  sunt,  cotnmemorari  tatnen  debent,  qvod  ad  summam  ret  pertU 
nent.  Qvod  dotnum  emitii,  gratum  mihi  est.  Qvoidam  tibi  placet, 
desistam. 

Oht.  An  independent  (direei)  inteirogation  is  one  which  stands  alone 
as  a  lending  proposition.  It  expresBes  a  wish  that  the  whole  proposition 
thus  interrogatively  expressed  should  either  be  confirmed  (as  a  matter  of 
fiict)  or  dented  ( Vanilne  pater  f),  or  that  a  single  idea  expressed  by  an 
interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb  should  be  defined.  (Concerning  the  par- 
ticles, by  which  a  question  ia  expressed,  which  relates  to  whole  proposi- 
tions, see  }.  450 — 453).  Quite  distinct  from  this  is  the  indirect  or  de- 
pendent interrogation,  which  is  appended  na  a  subordiuatc  proposition,  in 
order  to  denote  the  object  of  a  proposition  or  idea,  e.  g.  qvaeshi,  num 
pater  venisiet ;  see  on  this  g.  356. 

$.  332.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  in  expressing  a  con- 
dition both  propositions  (both  the  leading  proposition  which  is 
qualified,  and  the  subordinate  which  expresses  the  qualification) 
are  put  in  the  indicative,  if  the  conditioual  relation  (that  a  thiag  is 
or  is  not,  in  case  another  thing  is  or  is  not)  ia  expressed  simply 
without  any  further  accessory  meaning  :  Si  Deua  mundum  creavit, 
conservat  etiam.  Nisi  hoe  ita  est,  frustra  labararaug.  Si  nullum  jam 
ante  consilium  de  morte  Sex.  Roscii  iaieras,  hie  nuntiua  ad  te  minime 
ommxan  pertinebat  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  34).  Si  nihil  aliud  fecerunt, 
tatiapraemii  habent. 

Ohs.  This  however  deontes  no  more,  than  that  snch  is  the  relation 
which  obtains  between  the  two  propositions ;  but  nothing  is  stated  of  the 
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actual  truth  of  their  contents  when  taken  singly.  The  indicative  is  also 
retained  when  it  is  said  that  a  thing  holds  equally  good  under  different 
conditions,  which  is  expressed  hy  five — sive  :  Mala  consvetudo  est  earUra 
deos  disputandif  sive  ex  animo  id  Jit  sive  simulate  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  67). 
Hoc  loco  libentissime  utor,  sive  qvid  mecum  ipse  cogito,  sive  aliqvid  scrtbo 
out  lego  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  1), 

§.  333.  The  thing  asserted  is  either  simply  referred  to  one  of  the 
three  leading  tenses,  the  present,  past,  or  future  ( praesens,  praete^ 
riium,futurum),  or  stated  (mediately,  relatively)  with  reference  to 
a  certain  past  or  future  point  of  time,  as  being  at  that  time  present 
(contemporary  with  it),  past,  or  future  {praesens  in  praeterito,  prae- 
tentum  in  praeterito,  Jnturum  in  praeterito ;  praesens  in  Juturo, 
praeteintum  in  futuro,  futurum  in  futuro).  These  relations  of  time 
are  expressed  in  Latin  partly  by  the  simple  tenses  of  the  verbs 
(and  by  the  passive  compounds  which  correspond  to  the  simple 
active  forms),  partly  by  a  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  par- 
ticiple and  simiy  as  follows : 

PRAl^SENS.  PRAETERITUM.  PUTURUM. 

Scriljo  Scripsi  Scribam 

la  Praefejnto,  Scril)cbam,  Scripseram,  I  Scripturus,eram(fui),I 

I  was  writing  (at  that        had  written.  was  (at  that  time)  on 

time).  the  point  of  writing. 

In  Futuro.        Scribam,    I  Scripsero,  I  Scripturus  ero,  I  shall 

shall  (then)       shall  have  (then)  be  on  the  point 

write.                written.  of  writing. 

Besides  these  a  future  thing  is  designated  as  nota  at  hand  (and 
referred  to  the  present)  in  a  particular  way,  by  the  periphrasis 
scripturus  sum. 

§.  334.  The  Present  declares  that  which  now  is,  comprising  also 
what  happens  and  exists  at  every  time,  e.  g.  Deus  mundum  coU' 
servat,  and  what  is  thought  of  as  present,  such  as  opinions  and  ex- 
pressions in  books,  which  are  still  extant,  e.  g.  Zeno  aliter  judicat. 
Praeclare  hitnc  hewn  Cicero  tractal  in  libris  de  natura  deorum. 
Sometimes  the  present  is  used  instead  of  the  perfect  in  narrations ; 
see  §.  336. 

Obs.  The  present  is  often  used  of  that  which  has  endured  for  some 
time  and  still  continues :  Tertium  jam  annum  hie  sumus.  Annum  jatn 
audis  Oratippum  (Cic.  Off.  I.  1)  ;  especially  w'xihjamdiu  nwdjamdudum  : 
Jamdiu  ignoro,  qvid  agas  (Cic.  ad  Fani.  VII.  9).     In  bonis  hominihus  ea^ 
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gvam  jawidudum  traetamut,  tiabiUta*  amidttM  eot^rmari  potest  (Id. 
Lool.  22). 

§.  335.  ft.  The  Perfect  is  ased  in  Latin  in  relating  and  giving 
information  of  past  occurrences  (where  the  imperfect  is  used  in 
Englisli)  both  in  continuouB  history  and  isolated  notices  of  events 
(the  historical  perfect) :  Caesar  Galliam  subegit.  Illo  anno  duae  res 
memorabiles  acciderani,  Hoitet  qvum  Romanorum  trepidationem 
animadvertisient,  mbito  procurrerimt  et  ordines  pertwbarunt.  L. 
LucuUks  multos  annot  Asiae  provindae  praefmt  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  1). 
Qvum  (at  the  time  when)  hoc  proelium  factum  est,  Caesar  aberat\ 

b.  The  perfect  is  also  used  to  express  a  thing  as  done  and  com- 
pleted in  contradistinction  to  the  present  (the  perfect  absolute),  e.  g. 
Paler  jam  venit  (is  already  come).  Haec  urbs  ante  mulla  saecula 
condita  est.  Is  mos  tisgve  ad  hoc  tempus  permansit.  Fuimus  Troes, 
fuit  Ilium  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  325).  Uium  Jtas  been,  i.  q.  is  no  more ''. 
{Perii .'  it  ia  all  over  with  me.) 

Obt.  1 .  If  a  thing  be  spoken  of  that  is  repeatedly  or  custoraarily  done, 
the  perfect  is  tised  in  subordinate  propositions,  which  express  time,  con- 
dition, or  place  (after  ^vum,  qvotitt^  timulae,  si,  ubt,  and  indefinite  relative 
expressions),  if  the  action  of  the  subordinate  is  to  be  supposed  as  antece- 
dent to  that  of  the  leading  proposition.  (In  English  the  present  is  ^I'lic- 
rally  used..)  Qvum  ad  mllam  veni,  hoc  iptum,  nihil  agere,  me  delectat 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  16);  in  English,  when  1  come.  Qeum  fortuna  rejlavit. 
affligimvr  (Id.  Off.  II.  6).  &i  ad  laxuriam  etiam  lihidinum  intemperantia 
aeeesnt,  duplex  malum  est  (Id.  ib.  I.  34).  Qvocunqce  atpexitU,  vlfuriae, 
tic  luae  tiii  oeeurrvnt  injurtae  (Id.  par.  2)*^.  (If  the  leading  proposition 
is  in  the  perfect  [imperfect],  the  subordinate  is  put  in  the  pluperfect ; 
see  §.336  a.  Obt.) 

Obi.  2.  Of  the  perfect  after  postgvam  and  similar  particles  see  {. 
338  b. 

Oh*.  3.  The  perfect  is  sometimes  found  in  the  poets  (in  imitation  of 
the  Greek  aoriat)  instead  of  the  present,  to  express  a  thing  that  is  eua- 
tomarilg  done  (and  has  already  often  taken  place) :  Rege  incolumi  mens 
omnibus  una  est;  amino  rupere  Jtdem  eomtruetaqve  mella  diripuere 
ij)«ae  (Virg.  Georg.  IV.  212),  of  the  bees^ 

Obs.  4.  On  the  use  of  the  perfects  oiA,ffi«M»ttt,«iot>i,  in  the  signification 

■  In  Onck  the  lorUt  it  sud  in  diii  ligiiiBcation. 

>  The  perfect  ii  here  uud  in  Qrcek. 

*  Id  the  editiaoa  the  fUL  euct.  i>  lometimei  incorreetlr  pven,  r.  g.  atwuerlt  for  ac- 
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of  the  present,  see  the  Rules  for  the  inflection  of  words,  §.161  and  §.142, 
(Svevi,  consvevi,  I  am  accustomed). 

§.  336.  In  lively^  connected  narrative,  past  events  are  often 
spoken  of  as  present^  the  present  tense  being  employed  instead  of 
the  perfect  (the  historical  present) :  Ubi  id  Verres  audivit,  Diodo^ 
rum  ad  se  vocavit  ac pocula  poposcit.  Ille  respondet,  se  Libf" 
baei  non  habere,  Melitae  religvisse.  T\im  iste  continuo  tniiiii  ho^ 
mines  certos  Melitam;  scribit  ad  qvosdam  Melitenses,  ut  ea  vasa 
perqvirant  (Cic.  Verr.  lY.  18).  Exspectabant  omnes,  qvo  tandem 
Verres  progressurus  esset,  qvum  repente  proripi  hominem  ac  deligari 
jubet  (Id.  ib.  V.  62). 

Obs,  1.  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  historical  present  somewhat 
strangely  in  noticing  a  single  event  and  in  relative  propositions :  2W 
prima  furentem  his,  germana,  malis  oneras  atqve  objicis  host*  (Virg.  Aen. 
II.  548),  for  anertuti  and  objecistL  Oratera  antiqvum  {tibi  dabo),  gvem 
dat  Sidonia  Juno  (Id.  ib.  IX.  266),  for  dedit, 

Obs,  2.  When  the  particle  duin  denotes  what  happens,  whUe  something 
else  happens  (consequently  contemporary),  and  especially  what  happens, 
because  something  else  happens  (occasioned  by  it),  it  is  usually  constructed 
with  the  present,  although  the  action  be  past  and  the  perfect  (sometimes 
the  pluperfect)  used  in  the  leading  proposition :  Dum  haee  in  eoUoqvio 
geruntur,  Caesari  nuntiatum  est,  eqvites  Ariovisti  propius  accedere  (Caes. 
B.  G.  I.  46).  Dum  obseqvor  adotescentibus,  me  senem  esse  obUtus  sum 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  4).  Ita  mulier  dum  pauca  tnancipia  reHnere  vuU,  fir- 
tunas  omnes  perdidit  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  17).  {Dum  elephanti  trqfieiuniurt 
interim  Hannibal  equites  qvingentos  ad  castra  Bomana  miserat  speculatum 
(Liv.  XXI.  29).  Yet  the  perfect  may  also  be  used  (of  an  action),  or  the 
imperfect  (of  a  condition ;  see  §.337)  :  Dum  Aristo  et  Fyrrho  in  una 
virtute  sic  omnia  esse  volu&runt,  ut  earn  rerum  seleetione  exspoliarent,  rtr- 
tutem  ipsam  sustulerunt  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  13).  Dum  Sulla  in  aliis  rdms 
erat  occupatus,  erant  interea  qvi  suis  vulneribus  mederentur  (Id.  Hose. 
Am.  32).  When  dum  signifies  as  long  as,  it  never  has  the  present,  ex« 
cept  of  actually  present  time  :  Hoc  fid,  dum  licuit  (CiCi  Phil.  III.  13). 

§.337.  The  Imperfect  (praesens  in  praeterUo)  is  used  when  we 
transfer  ourselves  in  idea  into  a  past  time,  and  describe  what  was 
then  present.  It  is  therefore  employed  of  circumstances  at  a  parti- 
cular time,  or  actions^  which  were  taking  place  at  a  given  time  (which 
still  went  on  and  were  not  yet  completed),  or  of  that  which  was 
customary  at  a  certain  time  (with  a  certain  person  or  thing),  or  was 
often  repeated.  (On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  used  of  isolated  oc- 
currences or  in  general  historical  statements  of  what  formerly  took 
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place,  or  was  in  a  certain  state,  eren  io  apeaking  of  a  thing  that 
continued  for  a  long  time).  Qvo  tempore  PMlippui  Graectam  everlil 
(an  occurrence),  etiam  turn  Aihetiae  gloria  Utterarum  el  arlium 
fiorebant  [condition  at  tlie  time  specified;  but  Atkenae  multa  se- 
c\da  litterarum  et  artiam  gloria  floruerunt,  notice  of  a  fact). 
Caesar  cotuilium  mutavit  (relation  of  a  fact] ;  videbat  enim,  nihil 
lam  eiviguit  copiis  confict  poue  (description  of  his  views  at  the  time ; 
vidit  enim  would  signify,  for  he  came  to  the  conclusion).  Regulus 
Carthaginem  rediil  negve  ewa  caritat  patriae  retinuU  (notice  of 
what  did  and  did  not  happen).  Negve  ignorabai  le  ad  exqvtsUa 
tupplicia  proficiaci,  ted  juyurandum  conaervandtim  putabal  (Cic. 
Off.  III.  27).  Qvum  Verres  ad  aligvod  oppidum  veneral,  eadem 
leclica  lugve  in  cubiculum  deferebatur  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  11).  Romae 
qvotannii  bini  contulea  creabantur  (custom;  but  gvamdiu  Roma 
libera  fuit,  temper  bini  consoles  fue runt,  notice  of  a  fact).  Archy- 
tat  nullam  capitaliorem  pealem  gvam  voluptatem  corporis  dicebat  a 
natura  datam  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  12;  also  dicere  solebat ;  on  the  coq- 
trar/j  dicere  aoUttts  est,  had  a  habit  of  saying)*.  lit  Graeeia  mutici 
fioruerunl,  di»eebantqoe  id  omnat  (Id.  Tusc.  1.  2),  and  it  was  the 
custom  that  all  learned  music-  Dieebal  melitu  gvam  teriptit  Horten- 
tiut  (Id.  Or.  3B),  U.  spoke  better,  i.  q.  was  accustomed  to  speak  better, 
than  he  hat  written,  than  he  shews  himself  in  his  writteo  speeches.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  qvam  teribehat,  than  he  was  accustomed  to  write.  Janua 
ieri  tTM  horat  patuit,  hut  Heri,  qvum  praeterii,  jtmua  palebal.  Putavi, 
I  have  thoi^ht,  or  I  took  up  the  opinion  ;  puialam,  I  was  of  opinion. 

Obt,  I.  An  action  that  was  on  the  point  of  happening  at  a  ccrt.iiD  time 
{Jwtuntm  in  praeterito)  is  sometimes  represented  in  Latin  by  the  imper- 
fect as  already  begun  and  proceeding  :  Hujun  dedUionit  ipse,  qvt  dcdeba- 
tur,  masor  et  auetor  fuit  (Cic.  Off.  III.  30),  who  was  thereby  delivered 
up,  i.  q,  was  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Latin  imperfect,  when  applied  tu 
a  thing  that  is  spoken  of  as  happening  in  time  past,  and  not  completely 
finished,  may  sometimes  be  rendered  in  English  by  began  to  :  Conslitit 
utrumgve  agmen  et  proelio  lete  expediebant  (Liv.  XXI.  46).  Theminlocli 
goidam  poUieitui  est,  ta  artent  ei  memoriae,  quae  turn  primum  profereba- 
tur,  tradilurum  (Cio.  Acad.  II.  1). 

Obf.  2.  Connected  examples  of  the  usage  and  alternate  employment  of 
the  perfect,  the  historical  present,  the  imperfect,  and  the  historical  infini- 
tive (according  to  §.  392)  in  narrative  and  description  may  be  seen  in 
Cioero  Verr.  IV.  18,  and  in  Liry  III.  30—36. 

■  [Th«  txgiDiwr  will  do  m\\  to  ootkei  th*t  tha  imperfieet  indieiliTe  in  thii  icijsp  ii 
Mrnelimu  expreued  in  Eogliih  bjr  tha  aazilurjr  neamld,  which  it  lunei  to  b«  trajiilutcJ 
bj  till  eonjanctiTc  ia  Ladut  SecntM  vonldMjr,  Siamtrt  rfJMtol,  at  dictrt  laltbai.] 
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§.  338.  a.  The  Plusqvamperfectum  {praeteritum  in  praeterito)  is 
used  of  that  which  had  already  happened  at  a  certain  time  past,  or 
at  the  time  when  a  certain  action  now  past  took  place.  Dixerat 
hoc  tile,  qvum  jmer  nuntiavit,  venire  ad  eum  Laelium  (Cic.  B.  P.  L 
12).     Qvum  ego  ilium  vidi,jam  consilium  mufaveraL 

Ohs,  With  leading  propositions  in  the  imperfect  of  a  thing  which  cus- 
tomarily  happened  and  was  repeated,  those  subordinate  propositions  are 
put  in  the  pluperfect  which  are  in  the  perfect  when  the  leading  proposi- 
tion is  in  the  present,  according  to  §.  335  b,  Ohs,  1  :  Qvum  ver  esse  coepe^ 
rat  J  Verres  dahat  se  labori  atqve  itineribus  (Cic.  Vcrr.  V.  10).  Alcibiades^ 
simul  ac  se  remiserat,  luxuriosus,  libidinosus^  intemperans  reperi^atur 
(Corn.  Ale.  1).  Si  aperseqvendo  hostes  deterrere  neqviveranty  diyectos  ab 
tergo  circumveniebant  (Sail.  Jug.  50).  (Compare  §.  359  on  the  conjunc- 
tive in  such  subordinate  propositions.) 

b.  When  it  is  stated  that  two  actions  immediately  followed  each 
other,  the  perfect  is  used  after  the  conjunctions  posteaqvam  or 
postqvam,  ut,  simul  atqve  (or  simply  simul),  ut  primum,  qvam  pri- 
mum,  as  soon  as,  inasmuch  as  we  merely  designate  both  actions 
as  past,  without  expressing  their  mutual  relation  by  the  verb : 
Posteaqvam  victoria  constituta  est  ab  armisqve  recessimus,  erat 
Roscius  Romae  freqvens  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6).  Pompejus,  ut  eqvi' 
latum  suum  pulsum  vidit,  acie  excessit  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  94).  5i- 
mulac  primum  Verri  occasio  visa  est,  consulem  deseruit  (Cic.  Verr. 
I.  13). 

Obs.  1.  Postqvam  is  put  with  the  pluperfect  when  it  is  intended  to 
denote  not  something  that  ensued  immediately,  but  a  transaction  that 
occurred  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  e.  g.  P.  Africanus^  poste€tqvam  bis 
consul  et  censor  fu  era  t^  L,  Oat  tarn  in  judicium  vocavit  (Cic.  Div.  inCaec. 
21)  ;  especially  when  a  defined  interval  is  specified,  e.  g.  Hannibal  anno 
tertio  postqvam  domo  proJUgerat,  in  Africam  venit  (Com.  Hann.  8).  Post 
diem  qvintum,  qvam  (§.  276,  Obs,  6)  barbari  iterum  male  pugnaverant^ 
legati  a  Boccho  vcnitint  (Sail.  Jug.  102).  OtherwhQ  postqvam  is  rarely 
put  with  the  pluperfect  (very  rarely  with  the  pluperfect  conj.)'. 

Obs,  2.  Postqvam  is  often  put  with  the  imperfect,  in  order  to  shew 
a  state  of  things  that  had  come  an  :  Postqvam  Eros  e  scena  non  modo  si- 
bilis,  sed  etiam  convicio  explodebatur^  conjugit  in  Roscii  domum  et  di^ci- 
plinam  (Cic.  Rose.  Com.  11.  He  was  hissed  off  as  often  as  he  came  on 
the  stage).  Postqvam  id  difficilius  visum  est  neqve  facultas  perfidendi 
dabatur,  ad  Pompejum  transierunt  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  60),  they  found  it 
difficult  (a  single  fact),  and  there  was  no  opportunity  (state  of  things). 

'  The  pluperfect  iudic.  occurs  Sail.  Jug.  i4  ;  the  conjunciive,  Cic.  pro  leg.  Man.  4. 
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Oi*.  3.  When  uhi  and  timulac  ore  lued  of  a  repeated  action,  they  tulie 
the  pluperfect;  see  the  Obt,  on  a. 

Obt.  4.  After  the  porticlea  mentioned  in  paragraph  b,  the  histoncal 
present  (§.  336]  may  also  be  employed,  if  the  action  can  be  prolonged 
during  the  occurrence  of  the  other  action,  and  ia  conceived  as  doing  so  : 
Fotfqvam  perfuyae  murum  arietihu*  feriri  vident,  auntm  atqw  argenlum 
domum  rfgiam  oomportant  (Sail.  Jug.  76). 

Obt.  5.  The  particles  anleqeam  and  priuaqsam,  before,  and  dum,  donee, 
nntil,  are  put  in  the  indicative  with  the  perfect,  not  with  the  pluperft^ct : 
Anteqoam  tuai  letji  litlerat,  hoininem  ire  eupiebatn  (Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  7)  ; 
often  expressed  in  English,  before  I  had  read  your  letter.  Hispala  non 
ante  adoletcentem  dimitit,  qvamfidma  dedit,  ah  Au  »aerii  u  temperalurum 
(Liv.  XXXIX.  10).  De  comitiit,  donee  redHt  Marcelltu,  sileniium  fail 
(Lit.  XXIII.  31)»,  (Conceming  the  Conjunctive  with  these  pnrticlis  sue 
the  following  chapter,  §.  360.) 

Obt.  6.  The  pluperfect  yfi«nMt  sometimes  stands  in  the  poets  and  in  a 
few  instances  in  other  writers  instead  of  the  imperfect  eram  :  Nee  salig  id 
Juerat;  tluUut  qvoqve  earmina  feei  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  III.  3,  37).  In  some 
other  Terbs  it  may  appear  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  signification  that 
the  pluperfect  is  used  instead  of  the  imperfect,  e.  g.  mper  fueram,  I  hud 
remained  o*er  ;  contveveram,  I  had  accustomed  myfeelf. 

§.  339.  The  Futurum  simplex  denotes  both  a  future  action  in 
general,  and  also  that  which  will  take  place  at  a  certain  time 
to  come  {praeseni  in  futaro):  Veniet  pater.  lUo  tempore  respublica 
fiorebit.  (The  distinctioa  therefore  which  exists  between  the  per- 
fect and  imperfect  as  to  the  past,  is  not  made  witli  reference  to  the 
future.) 

Obt.  1.  The  beginner  must  notice,  that  in  Engliah  the  expression  of  the 
future  is  commonly  omitted  in  subordinate  propoaitions,  if  it  is  found  in 
the  leading  proposition ;  but  this  omission  may  not  take  place  in  Latin  : 
Naturam  ti  teq  vemur  ducem,  nunqvam  aberrabimus  (Cio.  Off.  L  28) ;  in 
English,  If  we  follow. — Profeclo  ieali  erimut,  qvum,  eorporihus  reliclit, 
eupidilatum  erimut  expertet  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  19),  Soe^  dum  erimut  in  ter- 
ria,  erit  eaeleili  eilae  timile  (Id.  ib.  I.  31).  (Qpt  adipitei  veram  ghriam 
volet,  juttitiae  fangatur  <iffieiit  [Id.  Off.  II.  13]  ;  where  the  futurity  is 
indicated  in  the  leading  proposition  by  the  exhortation)  >>.    In  English  too 

I  UPeliliiii  non  aalt  trpugwoH  ml  qmiai  virti  ad  Jrrtnda  arma  ittrml,  Liv.  XX [It. 
30,  of  >  slate  of  thing!  which  lud  come  on).] 

'  [Thia  rule,  however,  ii  not  adhered  (o  by  llic  poeta,  where  ibe  preiept  is  met  with 
in  such  ceinhinitiaai,  ■•peciilljr  iTtei  sbijam,  quumjam: 
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the  present  is  often  used  instead  of  the  future  in  assurances  and  conjec- 
tures (e.  g.  he  is  coming  immediately),  a  mode  of  speaking  which  is  not 
usual  in  Latin,  except  where  an  action  is  referred  to  that  is  ak'eady  par- 
tially commenced :  Tuemini  castra  et  drfendite  diligenier,  si  qvid  dwruu 
acciderit ;  ego  reliqvas  portas  circumeo  et  castrorum  praesidia  confirmo 
(Caes.  B.  C.  III.  94). 

Ohs,  2.  Yet  the  present  is  used  in  Latin  in  some  cases  where  we  might 
expect  the  future : 

a.  When  one  asks  oneself  what  one  must  do  or  think  (on  the  instant) : 
Qoid  ago  f  Itnustie  sestum  f  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  5).  Stantes  plaudebani  m 
rejicta  ;  qmd  arbiiramur  in  verafactwrotfinne  T  (Id.  Lael.  7). 

h.  With  dum^  until,  when  a  waiting  (waiting  for)  is  expressed :  JEr- 
%pecto  dum  tile  venit  (Tcr.  £un.  I.  2,  126).  £go  in  Arcane  opperioTt 
dum  ista  cognosce  (Cic.  ad  Att  X.  3). 

c.  Usually  with  anteqvam  and  priusqvam,  when  it  is  said  that  some- 
thing will  happen  before  something  else  :  Anteqvam  pro  L,  Murena  dU 
cere  instituo,  pro  me  ipso  pauca  dicam  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  I ).  Sine  (permit), 
priusqvam  amplexum  aceipio^  sciam,  ad  hostem  an  adjilium  venerim  (Lir. 
II.  40).  But  also,  Anteqvam  de  republica  dicam  ea,  qvae  dicenda  hoc 
tempore  arbitror,  exponam  hreviter  consilium  prof ectionis  meae  (Cic.  Phil. 
I.  1).  {Before  something  has  happened^  is  expressed  by  the  futurum 
exactum.) 

§.340.  By  the  Futnrum  exactum  {praeteritum  in  futftro)  a 
future  action  is  designated  as  already  completed  at  a  given  futnre 
time :  Qvum  tu  haec  leges,  ego  ilium  fortasse  convenero  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
IX.  15),  I  shall  perhaps  have  spoken  with  him.  Hie  prius  se  tn- 
dicarit^  gvam  ego  argentum  confecero  (Ter.  Heaut.  III.  3,  23),  triS 
have  betrayed  himself,  before  I  have  procured  the  money.  Si 
(uM)  istuc  venero,  rem  tibi  exponam.  Melius  morati  erimus,  qvum 
didicerimus,  qvid  natura  desideret  (Cic.  Fin.  I.  19).  De  Carthagvnt 
vereri  nan  ante  desinam,  qvam  illam  excisam  esse  cognovero  (Id.  Cat. 
M.  6).  Si  plane  occidimtis,  ego  omnibus  meis  exitiofuero  (Id.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  4),  I  shall  have  been ;  of  the  future  result  of  what  is  past. 

Obs,  1.  GThe  beginner  must  notice,  that  in  English  it  is  often  not 
specially  expressed  in  the  subordinate  propositions,  that  one  action  pre- 
cedes another,  and  that  the  present  is  therefore  frequently  used  where 

Hoe  etiam  emento  quumjam  deeedit  Ofymp^ 
ProfiterU  mtminissi  magiM  (Id.  ibid.  450). 

Ipm  ego  te,  mediot  eum  Sd  aeeenderit  aettuit 
Cum  titiunt  herbmtt  et  peeorijam  gratior  umbra  est. 
In  seereta  tenU  dueam  (Id.  G.  IV.  401).] 
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the  futnrum  exsctum  must  be  employed  in  Latin,  e.  g.  Wlien  I  come  to 
you,  I  will — .  In  Latin  the  present  maj  stand  in  a  conditional  proposi- 
tion where  the  leading  proposition  has  the  future,  if  an  action  that  takes 
place  precisely  at  the  present  moment  is  pointed  out  as  the  condition  of  a 
future  result,  e.  g.  Perfieietur  bellum,  li  wgemus  ebuitot  [IA\.  V.  4). 
Moriere  vityit,  nisi  tignum  traditur  (Cic.  Terr.  IV.  39).  (If  the  action 
of  the  subordinate  proposition  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  leading 
proposition,  the  simple  future  is  made  use  of;  sec  S-  939,  Ob*.  1.) 

Ob».  2.  If  the  fiitur.  exact,  stands  both  in  the  leading  and  subordinate 
propositions,  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  one  action  will  be  compli'tcd 
at  the  some  time  with  the  other :  Qci  Anlonium  eypresterit,  it  belliim 
eonfeeerit  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  19).  Tieerif  enim  Caetar,  n  consul  facial 
erit  (Id.  ad  Att  VII.  15).  Pergratwn  mihificerit,  ti  de  amioilia  dispu- 
tarit  (Id.  LaeL  4).  {Tbllo  hane  opinionem  ;  luetum  tttttuleru.  Id.  Tusc. 
I.  13).  By  the  use  of  the  perfect  in  the  leading  proposition,  that  which 
is  certain  and  secure  is  represented  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place  :  Si 
BrutM  coMorvaltu  mrit,  vieimut  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII.  6.) 

Obi.  3.  In  order  to  indicate  more  forcibly  that  the  will  (the  power) 
precedes  the  action,  li  toburo  {potvero,  lieuerit,  placuerit)  is  sometimes 
put,  when  n  voiam  {potero,  itc.)  might  also  be  employed,  e.  g.  Plato,  ti 
modo  inierpretari  potuwo,  iitfera  eerbii  utilur  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  18). 

Obs.  4.  In  some  few  instances  the  meanii^  of  the  fiiturum  exactum 
approaches  that  of  the  ftitnrum  simplex,  e.  g.  id  specifying  a  future  result 
(what  wUt  hate  happened) :  Multum  ad  ea,  qva«  qvaerimu*,  tua  itta  ex- 
plieatia prqfeeerit  (Cic.  Finn.  III.  4) ;  or  in  signifjnng  what  will  happen, 
tekile  tomething  eUe  take*  place,  or  what  will  soon  be  done  .■  Tu  invUa 
piulierei ;  ego  aedeero pueros  (Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  I).  Clamor  et  primiia  im- 
petus cattra  eeperit  (Liv.  XXV,  38),  (The  comic  writers,  especially 
Plautus,  carry  this  still  further.)  We  should  particularly  notice  the  use 
of  videro  (viderit,  kc.)  of  a  thing  which  is  postponed  to  another  time,  or 
left  to  another's  oonsideratioa  :  Qoae/uerit  causa,  max  videro  (Cic.  Finn. 
1. 10).  BeetB  seotune,  alias  viderimui  (Id.  Ac.  II.  44).  Sed  de  hoe  lu  ip»e 
videris  (Id.  de  Or.  I,  58).  yon  yourself  may  look  to  this.  Siine  malum 
dolor  neene,  Stoiei  viderint  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  18).  (Of  od«ro  and  meminero 
see  §.161.) 

§.341.  In  order  to  express  what  is  future  with  reference  to  a 
giTen  time,  the  Latia  writers  employ  (in  the  active)  tlie  future 
participle,  which  denotes  the  subject  as  on  the  point  of  doing 
something,  in  connection  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  sum,  accord- 
ing to  the  ngnificfition  intended  [co^ugatio  peripkraalica  ;  §.  116). 

This  participle  with  the  present  sum  (jWwntm  in  praesenli]  is 
distinguished  from  the  simple  future  by  pointing  out  the  future 
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action  as  something  which  the  subject  is  just  on  the  point  of  doing, 
or  now  already  resolved  to  do  :  Qvum  apes  jam  evolaturae  sunt,  con-' 
sonant  vehementer  (Varr.  R.  R.  III.  16).  Bellum  scripturus  sum, 
qvod  populus  Romanus  cum  Jugurtha  gessit  (Sail.  Jug.  5).  Qoid 
timeam,  si  aut  non  miser  post  mortem  aut  etiam  beatus  futurus  sum 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  19).  Sin  una  est  interiturus  animus  cum  corpore,  vos 
tamen  memoriam  nostri  pie  inviolateqve  servabitis  (Id.  ib.  22).  Fo- 
cite,  qvod  vobis  licet;  daturus  non  sum  amplius  (Id.  Yerr.  II.  29). 

Ohs.  This  form  is  always  used  in  specifying  the  condition  of  an  action 
which  is  to  take  place  :  Me  igitur  ipsum  antes  oportety  si  veri  amid  fiUuri 
sumus  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  26)  ;  if  we  are  to  be  true  fi*iends.    Respersas  manus . 
sangvine  paterno  judices  videant  opartet^  si  tantum  /acinus  {parricidium) 
credituri  sunt  (Id.  pro  Rose.  Am.  24). 

§.  342.  a.  The  part.  fut.  with  fui  (futurum  in  praeterito  absolu- 
turn)  denotes  that  sonieiuiug  was  future  (contemplated)  at  a  time 
past :  Vos  cum  Mandonio  et  Indibili  consilia  communicastis  et  arma 
consociaturi  fuistis  (Liv.  XXVIII.  28),  were  on  the  point  of.  Si 
illo  die  P.  Sestius  occisus  esset,  fuistisne  ad  arma  ituri  f  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  38),  were  you  prepared  to  ? 

b.  The  part.  fut.  with  cram  ( futurvm  in  praeterito)  signifies  what 
WHS  future  and  contemplated  at  a  certain  definite  time,  and  by  this 
means  points  out  a  circumstance,  disposition,  destination,  &c.,  as  it 
was  at  that  time :  Profecturus  eram  ad  te,  qvum  ad  me  frater  tuus 
venit,  Sicut  Campani  Capuam,  Tuscis  ademptam,  sic  Jubellius  et 
ejus  milites  Rhegium  habituri  perpetuam  sedem  erant  (Liv.  XXVIII. 
28),  thought  of  retaining.  Ibi  rex  mansurus  erat,  si  ire  perrexisset 
(Cic.  Div.  I.  15). 

Ohs,  The  participle  inXh  Jhieram  may  denote  what  was  in  contemplation 
hefare  a  certain  time  :  Aemilius  Paulus  Del  phis  inchoatas  in  vestibule  co- 
lumnas,  qvibus  imposituri  statuas  regis  Persei  Jiierant,  suis  statuis  victor 
destinavit  (^Liv.  XLV.  27) ;  but  it  is  used  by  the  poets  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  as  w^ith  eram, 

§.343.  The  participle  with  ero  {futurum  infuturo)  denotes  that 
something  will  be  in  contemplation  at  a  certain  future  time: 
Orator  eorum,  apud  qvos  aliqvid  aget  (at  a  certain  time  is  already 
speaking)^  aut  acturus  erit  (is  on  the  point  of  speaking),  mentes 
aensusqve  degustet  oportet  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  52).  Attentos  faciemus 
auditares,  si  demonstrabimus,  ea,  qvae  dicturi  erimus  (what  we  shall 
be  on  the  point  of  saying),  magna,  nova,  incredibilia  esse  (Id.  de 
Inv.  1. 16). 
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Oha.  In  the  passive,  which  has  no  participle  with  a  future  sigoilicutioii, 
we  muat  express  those  relations  of  time  which  ia  the  active  are  denoted 
by  the  part,  fut.,  with  tun,  by  giving  a  different  turn  to  the  sentence,  e.  ^, 
by  the  impersonal  ett  in  eo,  ut.     Erat  in  eo,  ui  urbi  caperetur. 

§.  344.  The  combination  of  the  perf.  part,  with  »um,  which 
forms  the  perfept  passive,  may  sometimes  denote  the  condition  in 
which  a  thing  now  is  in  conseqnence  of  a  previous  nction,  e.  g. 
Haec  navia  egregie  armata  eat  (present  of  the  condition  effectuated). 
Tlie  corresponding  form  for  the  imperfect  ii  the  same  wliich 
otherwise  denotes  the  pluperfect:  Naves  Hannibalit  egregie  ar- 
matae  eraiU.  With  /ui  a  perfect  is  formed,  which  denotes  that  a 
thing  has  been  (for  some  time)  in  a  certain  condition  :  Bis  deinde 
post  Numae  regnum  Janus  clattsus  fuii  [Liv.  I.  19],  has  been  shut, 
not,  was  shut,  which  would  be  expressed  by  ctausus  est.  Leges, 
yvam  gvae  latae  sunt,  turn  vera  goae  promulgatae  fuemnt  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  25),  both  those  which  were  brought  forward,  and  those  whicit 
remained  (for  some  time)  posted  up  for  public  inspection.  It 
is  incorrect  to  use  this  form  for  the  customary  perfect  (of  an 
action] '. 

Ohs.  1.  The  port,  i  erf.  with  ,^i«ram  properly  denotes  (corresponding 
with  the  combination  with/ut)  the  pluperfect  of  a  condition,  e.  g,  Anna, 
qvaefixa  in  parietibus  Jverant,  humi  imenta  sunt  (Cio.  Div.  I.  34) ;  but 
it  is  also  used  instead  of  the  usual  pluperfect  of  the  action,  e.  g.  Locreruet 
qvidam  oircumeerUi  Rhegiumqve  abttracti  faerant  (Liv.  XXIX.  6).  In 
the  sume  wny  amalut  ero  naAfuero  are  used  in  the  futurum  exactum  with 
the  same  meaniiig,  but  the  first  is  to  be  preferred. 

Ob».  2.  The  beginner  muat  beware  of  using  the  Latin  perf.  pass,  of  a 
thing  that  is  still  taking  place  and  going  forward,  although  in  English  the 
verb  tabe'\»  used  with  the  participle  as  an  adjective.  The  king  it  loved 
is  expressed  by  rex  omatur. 

§.  345.  The  epistolary  style  in  Latin  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  writer  often  has  in  his  eye  the  time  when  the  letter  will  be 
rend,  and  therefore  instead  of  the  present  and  perfect  uses  the  im- 
perfect and  pluperfect,  where  the  receiver  would  use  these  tenses, 
viz.  of  that  which  is  said  with  reference  to  the  time  of  writing: 
Nihil  habebam,  qeod  seriberem ;  neqve  enim  novi  gvidqvam  audieram 
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ct  ad  tuas  omnes  epUtohis  rrscripsera/n  priclie ;  erat  tamen  rumor, 
comilia  dUatnm  iri  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IX.  10.  The  receiver  of  the  letter 
wouhl  repeat  this  as  follows  :  Tiwi,  qvum  Cicero  hanc  epistolam 
scripait,  nihil  hahebat,  qvod  scribe  ret ;  neqve  enim  novi  qvulqvam 
audierat  et  ad  onwes  meas  epistolas  rescripserat  pridie ;  erat  tamen 
rumor,  &c.)  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  which  is  said  in  general 
terms,  and  without  particular  reference  to  the  time  of  composing 
the  letter,  must  be  put  in  the  usual  tense  :  Ego  te  maximi  et  fed 
semper  et  facto,  Pridie  Idas  Fehruaria^  haec  scripsi  ante  lucem 
(simply  of  the  letter  written  tlius  far,  which  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued ;  the  receiver  would  say  :  Haec  Cicero  scripsit  ante  lucem) ; 
eo  die  eram  coenaturus  apud  Pomponium  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  II,  3). 
The  other  form  too  is  frequently  not  used  when  it  might  have 
been  adopted. 


CHAPTER   III. 

T/te  Conjunctive, 

§.  346.  In  the  Conjunctive  a  thing  is  asserted  simply  as  an  idea 
conceived  in  the  tnindy  so  that  the  speaker  does  not  at  the  same  time 
declare  it  as  actually  existing,  e.  g.  curro,  ut  sudem.  In  some  kinds 
of  subordinate  propositions  the  conjunctive  is  also  used  of  a  thing 
which  the  speaker  asserts  as  existing,  in  order  to  shew  that  it  is 
not  considered  by  itself,  but  as  a  subordinate  member  of  another 
leading  idea,  e.  g.  ita  cucurri,  ut  vehementer  sudarem^.  In  the 
leading  proposition  the  conjunctive  may  be  referred  to  two  prin- 
cipal kinds,  the  hypothetical,  by  which  a  thing  not  actually  existing 
is  asserted  by  way  of  assumption,  and  the  optative,  by  which  a 
tiling  is  expressed  as  our  wish  or  will. 

Ohs,  In  English  wo  often  use  the  auxiliary  verbs  fwoy,  can^  must,  toould^ 
should^  to  express  that  which  in  Latin  is  denoted  by  the  conjunctive.  In 
such  cases  therefore  the  beginner  must  beware  of  using  possum^  licet ^ 
deheo^  oportet,  volo^  which  are  only  employed  when  a  power,  a  permission, 
a  duty,  a  will,  is  actually  intended  {rogavi^  ut  ahiret,  that  he  would  go 
away,  to  go  away).     He  must  also  avoid  using  the  future  (or  the futurum 

^  This  last  use  of  the  conjunctive  originated  from  the  first  and  proper  uiie,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  form  being  trunsferred  from  such  subordinate  propositions  as  express  a 
simple  conception  (c.  g.  final  propositions)  to  others  which  assert  something  actually  cx< 
istiiig  (e.g.  consecutive  propositions),  because  they  agreed  with  the  first  in  being  con- 
ceived as  depending  on  uie  leading  proposition,  and  necessary  to  complete  its  si(,nifioa- 
ti  )n.  But  while  the  conjunctive  wax  so  transferred  and  applied  in  some  cases,  in  others 
uii  the  contraiy  it  was  not  so. 
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in  praeterito)  contrary  to  the  Latin  form  (see  on  this  subject  §.  378  b  in 
the  following  chapter). 

§.  347.  a.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  speaking  conditionally  of  a 
thing  whicli  is  noticed  as  not  actual  fact,  both  in  the  leading  propo- 
sition (the  proposition  limited  by  the  condition)  of  that  which  docs 
not  hold  goody  but  would  hold  good  on  a  certain  supposition,  and 
in  the  subordinate  (that  in  which  the  condition  is  contained)  with 
sty  nisi,  ni,  si,  non,  etiamsi,  of  the  supposition  which  is  assumed  in 
the  statement,  but  declared  not  actually  to  hold  good.  (Compare 
§.  332.) 

b.  That  which  would  take  place  now  or  at  a  future  time,  or  (con- 
trary to  the  actual  fact)  is  supposed  as  taking  placc^  is  expressed 
by  the  imperfect ;  what  would  have  taken  place  at  a  previous  time, 
or  of  which  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  taken  place,  by  the  pluperfect : 
Sapientia  non  expeteretur,  si  nihil  efficeret.  Si  scirem,  dicerem.  Si 
scissem,  in  qvo  periculo  esses,  statim  ad  te  advolassem.  Si  Metelli 
fidei  diffisus  essem,  judicem  eum  non  retinuissem  (Cic.  Vcrr.  A.  I. 
10).  Nunqvam  Hercules  ad  deos  abisset^  nisi  earn  sibi  viam  vir- 
tute  munivisset  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  14) .  Si  Roscius  has  inimicitias  cavere 
potuisset,  viveret  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  6),  he  would  be  still  living.  Ne- 
cassemjam  te  verberibus,  nisi  iratus  essem  (Id.  R.  P.  1. 38),  if  I  had 
not  been  angry. 

The  present  conjunctive  is  employed  when  a  condition  that  is 
still  possible  is  assumed  as  occurring  now  or  at  some  future  time, 
while  it  is  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  it  will  not  actually 
occur :  Me  dies,  vox,  later  a  deficiant^  si  hoc  nunc  vociferari  velim 
(Cic.  Verr.  II.  21),  which  I  can,  but  do  not  intend.  E(/o,  si  Sci- 
pionis  desiderio  me  moveri  negem,  mentiar  (Id.  Lael.  3).  (In  English 
the  imperfect  is  often  used  in  this  case.  If  1  were  to  deny  it,  1  should 
speak  an  untruth.) 

Ohs.  1.  The  present  is  also  often  used  instead  of  tho  imperfect  of  a 
thing  which  is  no  longer  possible,  and  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
future,  by  a  turn  of  rhetoric,  where  a  thing  is  represented  as  if  it  might 
still  take  place:  Tu  si  hie  sis^  aliter  sentias  (Ter.  Andr.  II.  1,  10),  put 
yourself  a  moment  in  my  situation  ;  you  will  then  think  otherwise,  llaec 
sipatria  tecum  lo/jvatur^  nonne  impetrare  deheatT  (Cie.  Cat.  I.  8).  ('ri.e 
present  must  in  this  case  be  used  both  in  the  leading  and  subordinate  pro- 
positions.) 

Obs,  2.  In  the  same  way  the  imperfect  is  sometimes  put  instead  of  the 
pluperfect  either  in  both  propositions,  or  in  the  subordinate  proposition, 
or  (most  rarely  of  all)  in  the  leading  proposition  alone :  Ctir  igitur  et 
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Comilhis  dolcret,  si  hare  post  trecentos  fere  rt  qrinqvaginta  annos  eventura 
putaret,  et  ego  dolram,  si  ad  decern  millia  annorum  gentem  aliqvam  urhe 
nostra  potituram  putem  ?  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  37).  Num  tu  igitur  Opimium,  H 
turn  esses  (suppose  you  had  lived  at  that  time)  temerarium  civem  aut  cru- 
delem  putares  ?  (Id.  Phil.  VIII.  4).  Non  tarn  facile  opes  Carihaginu 
concidissenty  nisi  illud  receptaculum  ckusibus  nostris  pateret  (Id.  Verr.  II. 
1).  Persas,  Indos^  aliasqve  si  Alexander  adjunxisset  gentes,  impedimen' 
turn  majus  qvam  auxilium  traheret  (Liv.  IX.  19).  Such  an  imperfect 
however  can  only  be  put  in  the  subordinate  proposition  (but  is  by  no 
means  always  employed)  when  the  action  denoted  by  it  is  not  considered 
as  one  that  has  happened  and  been  completed  before  the  other,  but  as  ac- 
companying it  and  continuing  along  with  it,  or  sometimes  as  occurring 
repeatedly :  Haec  si  reipuhlieae  causa  faceres^  in  vendendis  deeumis  es- 
sent  pronuntiata,  qvia  tua  causa  faciebas^  imprudentia  praetermissum  erai 
(Cic.  Verr.  III.  20).  The  imperfect  is  found  in  the  leading  proposition  or 
in  both  propositions  (but  not  always),  when  one  may  imagine  a  repetition 
of  the  thing  asserted  (e.  g.  in  attempts),  or  a  continuing  state  (but  not  of 
a  single  event,  which  would  have  happened  or  not  happened). 

Obs.  3.  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  present  conjunctive  even  instead 
of  the  pluperfect  of  a  thing  that  would  have  happened  at  a  previous  time : 
Spatia  si  plura  supersinty  transeat  (Diores)  elapsus  prior  (Virg.  Aen.  V. 
325). 

Obs,  4.  On  the  periphrasis  casurus  fu^m  for  cecidissem  in  the  con- 
ditional proposition,  see  §.  381. 

c.  Sometimes  the  supposition,  which  does  not  actually  hold 
good,  but  on  which  the  assertion  is  made,  is  not  expressly  indi- 
cated by  a  conditional  clause,  but  pointed  out  in  another  way,  or 
supplied  from  the  context :  Illo  tempore  aliter  sensisses.  Qvod  mea 
causa  faceres,  idem  rogo,  ut  amid  met  catisa  facias.  Neqve  agricut- 
tura  neqve  frugum  fructuumqve  reliqvorum  perceptio  et  conservatio 
itine  hominum  opera  ulla  esse  potuisset  (Cic.  Off.  II.  3),  if  human 
labour  had  not  been  applied.  Magnitudo  animi,  remota  a  communis 
tate  conjunctioneqve  humanay  feritas  sit  qvaedam  et  immanitas  (Id. 
ib.  1.  44),  separated,  so.  in  case  it  were  separated.  Ludificari  enim 
aperte  et  calumniari  sciens  non  videatur  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  20),  for  he 
would  (in  the  case  mentioned,  which  is  only  assumed)  not  appear, 
&c.  Si  unqvam  visas  tibi  sum  in  republica  fortis,  certe  me  in  ilia 
causa  admiratus  esses  (Id.  ad  Att.  I.  16),  viz.  si  affuisses. 

§.  348.  Sometimes  however  a  proposition  limited  by  a  condition 
is  put  in  the  indicative,  although  it  is  shewn  by  the  conjunctive  in 
the   proposition  containing  the  condition,  that  the  latter  is  not 
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actually  fulfilled.  This  is  done  when  the  leading  proposition  may 
be  in  a  manner  conceived  as  independent  of  the  condition  and  valid 
in  itself,  either  from  brevity  in  the  expression  of  the  idea  (ellipsis), 
or  rhetorical  liveliness  in  the  diction.  Such  turns  of  speech  are  the 
following : 

a.  By  a  periphrasis  with  the  part.  fut.  and  fui  or  eram  (fiifurum  in 
praeterUo;  see  §.  342),  it  is  shewn  what  a  person  was  actually  ready  to 
do  in  a  certain  case  (that  did  not  occur)  :  Si  tribuni  me  triumphare  pro- 
hiberent,  Furium  et  Aemilium  testes  citaturtis  fui  rerum  a  me  gestarum 
(Liv.  XXXVIII.  47).  Uli  ipsi  aratares,  qvi  remanserant,  relicturi  omnes 
agros  ercmt,  nisi  ad  eos  Metellus  Roma  litteras  misisset  (Cic.  Verr.  III. 
52).     Here  the  indicative  is  always  employed. 

b.  The  indicative  is  sometimes  put  to  express  that  part  of  an  action  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  actually  has  taken  place  (or  is  taking  place), 
while  the  condition  applies  to  the  completion  and  effect  of  the  whole : 
Pans  sublicius  iter  paene  hostibus  dedit,  ni  unus  vir  fuisset  (Liv.  II. 
10;  compare   Obs.  2).     Multa  me  dehartantur  a  vdbis,  ni  stadium  rei- 

publicae  superet  (Sail.  Jug.  31).  So  the  imperf.  indie,  is  put  of  a  thing 
which  was  on  the  pomt  of  happening,  and  on  a  certain  condition  would 
have  been  completely  effected  :  Si  per  L,  Metellum  licitum  esset^  matres 
illorum,  uxores^  sorores  veniebant  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  49).  Sometimes  also  of 
a  thing  which  has  partly  occurred  already  in  the  present  time  :  Admone' 
bat  me  res,  ut  hoc  qvoqve  loco  interitum  eloqventiae  deplorarem,  ni  vererer^ 
ne  de  me  ipso  aliqvid  viderer  qveri  (Cic.  Off.  II.  19). 

c.  A  thing  which  might  have  occurred  on  a  certain  condition  is  repre- 
sented, by  a  rhetorical  emphasis  of  expression,  as  if  it  had  already  oc- 
curred, in  order  to  shew  how  near  it  was :  Perierat  imperium,  si  Fahius 
tantum  ausus  esset,  qvantum  ira  svadebat  (Sen.  de  Ir.  I.  11)  ;  particularly 
in  the  poets :  Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro  sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
levasset  (Hor.  Od.  Ijl.  17,  27). 

Obs.  By  the  poets  and  some  later  prose  writers  (e.  g.  Tacitus)  eram  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  qualified  proposition  entirely  in  the  sense  of  essem : 
Solus  eram,  si  nan  saevus  adesset  Amor  (Ov.  Am.  I.  6.  34). 

d.  Sometimes  that  which  would  happen  in  a  possible  assumed  case  (at 
'^'ariance  with  the  real  fact)  is  simply  stated  as  something  that  will  linppen 
(fut.  ind.  for  pres.  conj.)  :  Dies  deficiet^  si  velim  paupertatis  causam  de- 

fendere  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  35). 

e.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  often  used  of  a  thing,  which  in  a  certain 
case,  which  does  not  actually  hold,  would  be  right  and  proper,  or  possible, 
at  the  present  time  {debebam,  decebat,  cportebat,  poteram,  or  eram  with  a 
gerundive  or  neuter  adjective),  as  if  to  shew  the  duty  and  obligation  or 
ix)ssibility  more  unconditionally  (especially  when  the  idea  of  a  thing. 
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M'hich  is  otherwise  and  generally  right,  is  ap]>lied  to  a  particular  case)  : 
Contain  el  if  s  eum  otierastL  qvem  patrU  loco,  si  uJla  in  te  pietas  e^sef^  colere 
dehebas  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  38).  Si  victoria,  praeda,  laus  dubia  essent^  tamen 
omnes  honos  rcipuhlicae  subvenire  decebat  (Sail.  Jug.  85).  Si  Romae  Cn. 
Pompejus  privatus  esset  hoc  tempore,  tamen  ad  tantum  bellum  is  erat  deU- 
gendus  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  17).  Si  mihi  nee  stipendia  omnia  emerita 
essent  necdum  aetas  vacationem  daret,  tamen  aeqvum  erat  me  dimitti  (Liv. 
XLII.  34).  Si  tales  nos  natura  genuisset^  ut  earn  ipsam  intueri  et per- 
spicere  possemus,  haud  erat  sane,  qvod  qvisqvam  rationetn  ac  doctrinam 
reqvireret  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  1).  Poterat  utrumqve  praecJare  {Jteri)^  si 
esset  fides,  si  gra vitas  in  hominibus  consuI<iribus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  7). 
(But  also  :  Haec  si  diceret,  tamen  ignosci  non  oportei*et^  Cic.  Verr.  I.  27, 
especially  in  opposition  to  something  unconditional :  Cluentio  ignascere 
debebitis,  qvod  haec  a  me  did  patiatvr ;  mihi  ignoscere  non  deberetis^  si 
tacerem,  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  6.)  In  the  same  way  the  perfect  indicative  is 
used  of  past  time  instead  of  the  pluperfect  conjunctive  :  Debuisti,  VoHni, 
etiamsi  falso  venisses  in  suspicionem  P.  Sestio,  tamen  mihi  ignoscere  (Cic. 
in  Vat.  1).  Si  ita'Milo  putasset,  optabilius  ei  fuit  dare  jugulum  P,  Clodio 
qvamjugulari  a  vobis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  11).  Deleri  tot  us  exercitus  potuit,  si 
fugientes persecuti  victores  essent  (Liv.  XXXII.  12).  {Qvid fiacere potU" 
issern,  nisi  turn  consul  fuissem  ?  Consul  autem  esse  qvi  potui,  nisi  eum 
vitae  cursum  tenuissem  a  pueriti^,  per  qvem  percenirem  ad  honorem  am" 
plissimuin  ?    (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  6.) 

Obs,  1.  When  it  is  declared  without  a  condition,  what  might  or  ought 
to  happen  (have  happened),  but  docs  not  happen  (with  possum,  debeo, 
oportet,  decet,  convenit,  licet,  or  sum  with  a  gerundive  or  adjective,  e.  g. 
aeqvum,  melius,  utilius,  par,  satis,  satius  est,  &c.),  the  indicative  is  com- 
monly made  use  of  in  Latin,  of  present  time  in  the  imperfect  (in  order  to 
describe  that  which  docs  not  happen),  but  of  the  past  both  in  the  perfect 
and  pluperfect :  Perturbationes  animorum  poteram  morbos  appellare  ;  sed 
non  conveniret  ad  omnia  (Cic.  Finn.  III.  10).  Ne  ad  rempublicam  qvidem 
acccdunt  nisi  coacti ;  aeqvius  autem  erat  id  voluntate  fieri  (Id.  OflT.  I.  9). 
Oculontm  fiiliacissimo  sensu  Chaldaei  judicant  ea,  quaeratione  atqve  animo 
videre  debebant  (Id.  Div.  II.  43)*. — Aut  non  suscipi  bellum  oportuit,  aut 
geri  pro  diynitate  populi  Romani  oportet  (Liv.  V.  4).  Illud potius  prae' 
cipiendumfuit,  ut  diligentiam  adhiberemus  in  amicitiis  comparandis  (Cic. 
I^ael.  16).  Prohiberi  melius  fuit  impediriqve,  ne  Cinna  tot  summos  viros 
interficeret,  qvam  ipsum  aliqvando  poenas  dare  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  33). — 
Qvanto  melius  fuerat,  promissum  patris  non  esse  servatum  (Id.  Off.  III. 
25).  Catilina  erupit  e  senatu  triumphans  gaudio,  qvem  omnino  vivum 
illinc  exire  non  oportuerat  (Id.  pro  Mur.  25).  {Non  modo  unius  patrimo- 
nium,  sed  urbes  et  regna  celeriter  tanta  neqvitia  d^varare  potuisset.  Id. 

*  In  the  editions  debeam  is  sometimes  put  incorrectly  instead  ofdebebam. 
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Phil.  II.  27,  with  the  accessory  signification  ;  supposing  it  had  had  towns 
and  kingdoms.)  So  likewise  that  which  might  yet  happen^  and  its  cha- 
racter, are  expressed  by  the  present  indie. :  Possum  perseqvi  muUa  ohlec- 
tamenta  r&rum  rusticarum  ;  sed  ea  ipsa^  qvae  dixi,  sentio  faisse  longiora 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  16).  Longum  est  enumerare,  dicere,  &c  ,  it  would  be 
tedious.     {PossifJi,  si  velim  ;  §.  347  b.) 

Obs.  2.  What  might  almost  have  happened,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by 
the  perf.  indie,  with  prope  or  paene  (as  a  thing  that  has  been  very  near 
happening) :  Prope  oblitus  sum^  qvod  maxime  fuit  scribendum  (Gael.  ap. 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  VIII.  14). 

Obs.  3.  Sometimes  a  conditional  proposition  belongs  immediately  to  an 
infinitive  governed  by  the  verb  of  the  leading  proposition,  and  is  for  that 
reason  alone  put  in  the  conjunctive  (according  to  §.  369),  without  any  in- 
fluence on  the  leading  proposition,  which  sUmds  unconditionally  in  the 
indicative :  Sapiens  nan  dubitat,  si  ita  melius  sU,  migrare  de  vita  (Cic. 
Finn.  I.  19).  In  this  way  nisi  and  si  non  with  the  conjimctive  are  often 
subjoined  to  non  possum  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  nee  bonitts  nee  lihe- 
ralitas  nee  comitas  esse  potest,  si  haec  non  per  se  expetantur  (Cic.  Off.  III. 
33).  Caesar  munitiones  prohibere  non  poterai^  nisi  praelio  decertare 
vellet  (Caes.  B.  C.  III.  44).  The  same  holds  of  other  conditional  pro- 
positions, which  do  not  contain  a  condition  applying  to  the  leading  pro- 
position, but  complete  an  idea  contained  in  it,  which  has  the  force  of  an 
infinitive  or  otherwise  dependent  proposition,  so  that  the  conditional 
clause  belongs  to  the  oratio  obliqva  (§ .  369),  e.  g.  Metellus  Cenfuripinis, 
nisi  statuas  Verris  restituissent,  graviter  minatur  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  67= 
minatur,  se  iis  malum  daturum^  nisi — •  Minatur  is  stated  absolutely 
without  any  condition).  Jugurtha  iram  senatus  timebat,  ni  paruisset 
legatis  (Sail.  Jug.  2b=ne  senatus  irasceretur).  Nulla  major  occurrebat 
res,  qvam  si  optimarum  artium  vias  traderem  meis  eivibus  (Cic.  de  Div. 
II.  1  ;  i.  q.  nullam  rem  putabam  majorem  esse). 

Obs.  4.  When  we  have  a  conditional  proposition  in  the  indicative,  ex- 
pressing the  conditional  relation  simply  and  without  any  accessary  signi- 
fication, the  leading  proposition  may  stand  in  the  conjunctive  for  some 
other  reason,  e.  g.  because  it  contains  a  wish,  or  a  d(  mand,  or  a  negative 
interrogation  concerning  what  is  to  happen  (§.  353),  or  because  it  is  a 
dependent  interrogative  proposition  (§.  356)  :  Si  stare  non  possunt,  cor- 
ruant  (Cic.  Cat.  II.  10).  Si  P.  Lentulus  suum  nomen  fatale  ad  perni- 
ciem  reipublicae  fore  putavit,  cur  ego  non  laeter,  meum  comulatum  ad 
salutem  reipublicae  prope  Jatalem  exstitisse  (id.  ib.IV.  1).  Ifon  intelligo, 
quamobrem.  si  vivere  honeste  non  possunt,  perire  turpiter  velint  (id.  ib.  II. 
10).  We  should  particularly  remark  the  use  of  an  indicative  conditional 
proposition  in  connection  with  a  wish  or  curse  in  assurances  and  oaths : 
Nevivam,  si  scio  (Cic.  ad  Att.  lY.  16).     Peream,  te  nisi  moment  is  video 
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paene  omnibus  ahsens  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  III.  5,  47).  {l!a  me  dii  amenta  ut 
ego  nunc  non  tarn  mea  causa  laetor  qvam  illius^  Ter.  Ueaut.  IV.  3,  8,  oi 
truly  as  I  — ). 

§.  349.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  all  prepositions  annexed  by 
particles  of  comparison,  in  which  something  is  stated  that  does  not 
actually  exist,  but  is  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  comparison  {a$ 
if;  hypothetical  propositions  of  comparison) :  Sed  qvid  ego  his  ies^ 
tibus  utor,  qvaai  res  dubia  aut  obscura  sit  ?  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  4). 
Me  jurat,  velut  si  ipse  in  parte  laboris  ac  periculi  fuerim,  ad  finem 
belli  Punici  pervenisse  (Liv.  XXXI.  1).  Parvi  primo  ortu  sicjacerd, 
tanqvam  omnino  sine  animo  sinl  (Cic.  Finn.  V.  15).  (Of  the  par- 
ticles used  in  such  propositions  see  §.  444  a.  Obs.  1  and  b.) 

Obs.  In  English  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  are  employed  in  such 
propositions,  in  order  to  express  what  is  merely  assumed ;  but  in  Latin 
the  subordinate  is  regulated  by  the  leading  proposition,  and  has  the  im- 
perfect or  pluperfect,  only  when  th^  leading  proposition  belongs  to  past 
time.  But  the  imperfect  is  also  used  in  expressing  comparison  with  a 
thing  which  would  hold  good  in  another  case,  not  actually  occurring: 
u4t  aocusat  C.  Comelii  filius^  idemque  valere  debet,  ac  si  pater  indicaret 
(Cic.  proSull.  18). 

§.  350.  a.  The  conjunctive  is  used  of  a  thing,  which  does  not 
actually  take  place,  but  which  might  do  so,  with  an  indefinite  sub- 
ject only  assumed  for  the  occasion,  and  would  do  so  if  the  attempt 
were  made  {conjunctivas  potentialis).  Such  a  subject  is  designated 
by  an  indefinite  or  interrogative  pronoun,  or  by  a  periphrasis  with 
a  relative  (also  in  the  conjunctive) :  Credat  qvispiam  (one  might 
believe).  Dieat  [dixerit)  aliqvis  (some  one  might  here  say).  Hoc 
postulatum  ridiculum  videatur  ei,  qvi  rem  sententiamqve  non  perspi- 
ciat  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  60).  Qvis  credat  ?  Qvis  eum  diligat,  qvem  me- 
tuat  ?  (Who  could  love  a  person  whom  he  hated?  Qvis  diligit, 
who  loves  ?)  Qvis  neget,  cum  illo  actum  esse  praeclare  ?  (Cic.  Lael. 
3.  Qmw  negabit;  who  will  deny?)  Qvi  viderety  urbem  capiam 
diceret  (id.  Verr.  IV.  23),  would  have  said.  Poterat  Sextilius  im^ 
pune  negare;  qvis  enim  redargueret?  (id.  Fin.  II.  17),  who  could 
have  refuted  him?  Of  a  thing,  wliich  is  now  possible,  the  present 
or  futurum  exuctum  (as  a  hypothetical  future,  without  its  proper 
signification  \  see  §.  380),  is  used  in  this  way ;  of  past  time,  the 
imperfect. 

Obs.  Of  the  second  person  of  the  verb  {one)  in  propositions  of  this  kind 
see  §.  370. 
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b.  With  definite  subjects  also,  a  thiug  which  easily  can  and  will 
happen  on  a  given  occasion,  is  modestly  and  cautiously  expressed 
in  the  conjunctive,  most  frequently  in  the  first  person,  to  denote 
that  to  which  one  is  inclined.  In  the  active  the  futurum  exactum 
is  here  generally  used  (without  its  usual  signification)  :  Haud  facile 
dixerim,  utrum  sit  melius.  Hoc  sine  ulla  dubitatione  confirmaverim 
(I  might  afiSrm,  if  the  occasion  should  arise),  eloqventiam  esse  rem 
unam  omnium  difficillimam  (Cic.  Brut.  6).  At  non  historia  cesse- 
rim  Graecis,  nee  opponere  Thucydidi  Sallustium  verear  (Quinct. 
X.  1,  101).  Themistocles  nihil  dixerit,  in  gvo  Areopagum  adjuverit 
(Cic.  Off.  I.  22),  will  not  easily  be  able  to  adduce  any  thing. 

Obs,  1.  We  should  particularly  notice  tbe  following  conjunctives  of 
this  class,  velim,  nolim,  malim,  by  which  a  wish  is  modestly  expressed  (I 
could  wishy  could  wish  not^  would  rather)^  e.  g.  velim  dicas ;  velim  ex  te 
scire;  nolim  te  discedere,  A  wish*  which  one  would  entertain  under 
other  circumstances,  but  which  cannot  now  be  fulfiUed,  is  expressed  by 
veUem,  nolletn,  mallem,  e.  g.  Vellem  adesse  posset  Panaetius  (Cic.  Tusc.  I. 
33).     NoUem  factum. 

Obs,  2.  Such  a  conjunctive  may  also  be  employed  in  a  subordinate  pro- 
position, with  a  conjunction  which  is  otherwise  constructed  with  the  in- 
dicative :  JEtsi  eum,  gvi  profiteri  ausus  sit,  perscripturum  se  res  omnes 
BomanaSf  inpartibus  singulis  fati^ari  minime  conveniat  (would  be  highly 
unbecoming),  tamen  provideo  animOy  qvicqvid  progredior,  in  vctstiorem  me 
altitudinem  invehi  (Liv.  XXXI.  1).  CamiUuSy  qvamqvam  exercitum^  as* 
svetum  imperio,  qvi  in  Volscis  eraty  mallet ^  nihU  reeusavit  (Liv.  Vl.  9. 
The  simple  antithesis  would  have  to  be  expressed  by  etsi  and  qvamqvam 
with  the  indicative ;  §.361,  Obs,  2). 

Obs.  3.  A  suspicion  concerning  a  thing  which  is  actually  the  fact  is  not 
expressed  by  the  conjunctive,  except  with  the  particle  ,^nVan,  which  is 
almost  always  put  with  the  conjunctive  in  the  best  writers  in  the  signifi- 
cation,  it  may  be,  that,  e.  Concede ;  forsitan  aliqvis  aliqvando  ejusmodi 
qvippiamfeeerit  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  32). 

§.  351.  a.  The  conjunctive  is  used  to  express  a  wkh,  and  (in  the 
first  person  plural)  mutual  encouragement  (modus  optaiivus) :  Va- 
leant  cives  mei,  sint  incolumes,  sini  beati  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  34).  /n/e- 
ream,  si  valeo  stare.  Ne  vivam,  si  tibi  concedo,  ui  ejus  rei  cupidior 
sis,  qvam  ego  sum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  23).  Vivas  et  originis  hujus 
gaudia  longa  feras  (Juv.  YIIL  46).  Imitemur  majores  nostros  ! 
Meminerimus,  etiam  adversus  infimos  justitiam  esse  servandam  (Cic. 
Off.  I.  13). 

b.  The  conjunctive  ii  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  imperative 
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iu  directions  and  prohibitions ;  see  what  is  noticed  on  this  subject 
in  treating  of  the  imperative,  Chapter  V. 

Ghs.  1.  With  the  conjunctive  thus  used  the  negation  is  expressed  hj 
ne^  not  nan  ;  see  §.  456.  Wishes  are  expressed  still  more  strongly  by  the 
addition  of  the  particle  utinam  {utinam  ne)y  e.  g.  XTHnam  ego  tertiui  vMb 
amicus  adscribercr  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  22 ;  the  imperfect  being  used  of  a  thing 
which  cannot  happen).  UHnam  ne  Phormioni  id  nadere  in  mentem  «•- 
eidisset  (Ter.  Fhorm.  I.  3,  5).  Utinam  is  in  some  rare  instances  em- 
ployed with  a  nan  following,  which  is  closely  annexed  to  the  verb :  Htiee 
ad  te  die  natali  meo  ecripsi^  qvo  utinam  auseeptue  nan  eeeem  (Cic.  ad  Att 
XI.  9).  The  expression  o,  ei  (with  the  conjunctive)  is  elliptical :  O  mM 
praeteritoa  referat  si  Jvppiter  annas  (Virg.  Aen.  VIII.  560). 

Ohs,  2.  By  the  particles  dwn,  dummoda^  or  modo  alone  (moda  ut)^  if 
only,  provided  that,  {dum  ne^  dummado  ne^  mado  ne)^  a  wish  or  demand 
is  annexed  to  a  proposition  by  way  of  condition  or  limitation :  Odmiini^ 
dum  metuant,  Gallia  aeqvo  animo  amnes  heUipatitur  injuriaSy  dummodo 
repellat  periculum  servitutis  (Cic.  Phil.  XII.  4).  Omnia  pos^Hfsuif  dum" 
mada  praeceptis  patris  parerem  (Cic.  Fil.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  21).  CelerUer 
ad  comitia  tibi  veniendum  censeo,  dummoda  ne  gvid  haee  JhstinaHo  mmh- 
nuat  ejus  gloriae,  qvam  eonsecuti  sumus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  25).  Miimeni 
ingenia  senibus,  mado  permaneat  studium  et  industria  (id.  Cat.  M.  7). 
Concede,  ut  Verves  impune  haee  emerit,  modo  ut  bona  rations  emerii  (Cic 
Veer.  IV.  5  \ 

Obs,  3.  The  beginner  may  observe  that  an  exhortation  is  often  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  by  a  question  with  qvin,  why  not?  Qtfin  imusf  Qrin 
faces  f  Qvin  tu  urges  occasianem  istam  t  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  8).  (QpNi 
with  an  interrogative  signification  is  used  only  in  this  sense.) 

Obs,  4.  In  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  the  conjunctive  is  used  (to  ex- 
press advice  or  command,  imperatively)  of  a  thii^  which  oug\t  to  have 
been  done  (in  opposit  on  to  a  previous  intimation  of  what  actually  wis 
done)  :  Curio  causam  I^anspadanorum  aegvam  esse  dicebat ;  semper  autem 
addebaty  Vincat  utilitas  reipublicae  !  Potius  diceret  (he  should  rather  have 
said),  nan  esse  aegvain,  qvia  nan  esset  utilis  reipublicae,  qvam,  qvum  mm 
utiUm  diceret,  ^sse  aeqvam  fateretur  (Cic.  Off.  III.  22).  SaUem  aliqvid 
de  pondere  detraxisset  (id.  Finn.  IV.  20),  he  should  at  least  have  de- 
ducted — .  Frumentum  ne  emisses  (id.  Verr.  III.  84),  you  should  not 
have  bought  any  wheat 

Obs.  5.  Concerning  the  conjunctive  in  the  continued  oratio  Miqva^ 
when  the  person,  whose  speech  is  reported,  has  himself  used  the  impera- 
tive, see  §.  404. 

§.  852.  A  permission,  and  an  assumption  or  admission  of  a  thing 
that  is  not  actually  so,  or  which  one  leaves  undecided  and  will  not 
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contend  about,  are  expressed  by  the  conjunctive:  Fruatur  sane 
Gabinitu  hoc  solaiio  (Cic.  Provr.  Cons.  7),  let  Gabinius  keep  this 
comfort  if  he  will.  Vendat  aedes  vir  bonus  propter  aliqva  vitia^ 
qvae  ceteri  ignorent ;  pestilenies  rint  et  habeantur  salubrea ;  male  ma- 
teriatae  sint,  ruinos€^ ;  sed  hocpraeter  dominum  nemo  sciat ;  gvaero, 
si  haec  empioribus  non  dixerit,  num  injuste  fecerit  (Cic.  Off.  111. 
13).  Haec  sint  falsa  sane ;  invidiosa  certe  non  sunt  (id.  Ac.  11.  32). 
Malus  civiSj  improbus  consul,  seditiosus  homo  Carbo  fuit.  Fuerit 
aliis  (suppose  he  has  been  so  to  others) ;  tibi  qvando  esse  cbepit  ? 
(id.  Yerr.  I.  14).  Ne  sint  in  senectute  vires  (id.  Cat.  M.  11),  let  us 
assume  that  age  has  no  powers. 

§.  353.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  inquiries  as  to  what  is  (or 
was)  to  be  done,  when  it  is  intended  to  indicate  that  something 
will  not  be  done  (has  not  been  done) :  Qvidfaciam  ?  (What  am  1 
to  do  ?  i.  q.  I  can  do  nothing.)  Qvid  hoc  homine  facialis  ?  aut  ad 
^am  spem  tarn  importunum  animal  reservetis?  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  16). 
Qvid  faceret  aliudf  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  23),  what  else  was  he  to  do? 
Haec  qvum  viderem,  qvid  agerem,  judices  ?  Contenderem  contra  tri- 
bunum  pleUs  privatus  armis?  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  19).  Qpid  enumerem 
artium  multitudinem,  sine  qvibus  vita  omnino  nulla  esse  potest  ?  (Id. 
Off.  II.  4)=iioii  enumercAo.  Cur  plura  commemorem  ?  (But,  Cur 
haec  commemoro  ?  of  a  thing  which  one  is  actually  doing  at  the 
time.)  Qvid  loqvar  de  poetis  ?  Qvidni  meminerim  ?  (Cic.  de  Or.  11. 
67),  why  should  I  not  remember  ?  (negation  of  non  memim).  Also 
in  questions  expressive  of  disapprobation,  by  which  a  thing  is  de- 
scribed as  not  to  be  thought  of :  Qvaeso,  qvid  istuc  consilii  est  ? 
lUius  stuUUid  victa  ex  urbe  rus  tu  habitatum  migres?  (Ter.  Hec. 
lY.  2,  13),  should  you  —  ?  JSgo  te  videre  noluerim?  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  3),  Can  you  suppose  that  I  was  unwilling  to  see  you  ? 

Ohs.  In  questions  relating  to  something  that  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
an  elliptical  expression  with  ut  is  also  used :  Egone  ut  te  interpellem  ? 
(Cic.  Tose.  n.  18)=iPWtntf  ^ofet^,  ut,  Sec.  Qoanqpam  qvid  loqvor? 
Te  ut  Ma  resjrtmgat  f  Tuut  unqvam  te  corrigas  f  (Id.  Cat.  I.  9.) 

§.354  The  conjunctive  is  employed  in  all  propositions  that 
denote  the  object  of  a  preceding  verb  or  expression  {objective  pro- 
positions),  and  are  connected  with  it  by  the  particles  ut,  that,  ne, 
ut  ne,  ut  non,  qvin,  qvominus,  that  not :  Sol  efficit  ut  omnia  flo- 
reant.  Verres  rogat  et  orat  Dolabellam,  ut  ad  Neronem  proficis- 
eatur  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  29).  Precor,  ne  me  deseras.  Fix  me  contineo, 
qvin  involem  in  ilium  (Ter.  Eun.  Y.  2,  20).     Ceteris  naturis  mult  a 
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externa,  qvominus  perficianiur,  possunt  obsistere;  universam  naium 
ram  nulla  res  potest  impedire  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  13).  Mob  est  hoimmim, 
ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  excellere  (id.  Brut.  21). 

Ohs,  When  and  with  what  particle  such  propositions  are  to  be  formed, 
is  shown  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter.  In  some  particular  cases  the 
particle  may  be  omitted,  see  §.  372  b.  Ohs,  4,  §.  373  Obs,  1,  §.  875  a. 
Ohs,  1. 

§.  355.  The  conjunctive  is  used  in  all  subordinate  propositions^ 
which  are  subjoined  to  another  proposition,  to  express  a  purpose 
(final  propositions)  or  a  consequence  [consecutive  propositions),  and 
are  connected  with  it  by  the  particles  ut,  in  order  that,  ne  (ut  ne)^ 
that  not,  qvo,  that  so  much,  ti/,  so  that,  ut  non,  so  that  not,  qmn^ 
that  not  (without).  The  conjunctive  is  likewise  put  after  ut  {ui 
non)  in  the  signification  although  (even  suppose  that),  and  nedum, 
much  less.  E.  g.  Legum  omnes  servi  sumus,  ut  liberi  esse  possimus. 
Ilaec  ideo  ad  te  scnbo,  ne  me  oblitum  esse  mandatorum  tuorumputes. 
Ager  non  semel  aratur,  sed  novatur  et  iteratur,  quo  meliores  fetus 
possit  et  grandiores  edere  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  30).  Talis  est  ordo 
actionum  adhibendus,  ut  in  vita  omnia  sint  apta  in  se  et  convenientia 
(id.  Ofi".  I.  40).  Ferres  Siciliam  ita  vexavit  et  perdidit,  ut  restitm 
in  antiqvum  statum  nullo  modo  possit  (id.  Yerr.  A.  I.  4).  In  rtr- 
tute  multi  sunt  adscensus;  ut  (so  that)  is  gloria  maxime  exceUatf 
qvi  virtute  plurimum  praestet  (id.  pro  Plane.  25).  Nunqvam  accedo, 
qvin  abs  te  abeam  doctior  (Ter.  Eun.  IV.  7,  21).  Ut  desint  vires, 
tamen  est  laudanda  voluntas  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  III.  4,  79).  Vtx  in  ip- 
sis  tectis  frigtis  vitatur,  nedum  in  mart  sit  facile  abesse  ai  injuria 
temporis  (of  the  season;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  8), 

Ohs,  Concerning  some  peculiarities  in  the  combination  of  these  propo- 
sitions, and  in  the  use  of  the  conjunctions,  see  Chap.  IX.  §.  440 ;  oon« 
ceming  ne  and  ut  ne,  §.  456  with  Ohs,  3. 

§.356.  In  the  conjunctive  are  put  all  dependent  interrogative 
propositions,  i.  e.  all  propositions,  which  are  connected  with  an- 
other proposition  by  an  interrogative  pronoun  or  adverb,  or  by  an 
interrogative  particle,  in  order  to  designate  the  object  of  a  verb,  of 
a  phrase,  or  of  a  single  adjective  or  substantive :  Qvaero,  qvidfactU" 
rus  sis ;  qvaesivi,  qvidfaceret,  ubi  fuisset.  Incertum  est,  qvid  qvae^ 
qve  nox  aut  diesferat.  Difficile  dictu  est,  utrum  hostes  magis  P6m- 
peji  virtutem  pugnantes  timuerint  an  mansvetudinem  victi  dilexerint 
(Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  14).  Doleam,  necne  doleam,  nihil  interest  (id. 
Tusc.  II.  12).     Vides,  ut  (how)  alta  stet  nive  candidum  Soracte 
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(Hor.  Od.  I.  9,  1).     Valetudo  sustentatur  notitia  sui  corporis  et  ob- 
servatione  qvae  res  prodesse  soleant  aut  obesse  (Cic.  Off.  II.  24). 

Ols,  1.  Concerning  the  interrogative  particles  see  §.  451 — 453.  The 
beginner  m\ist  avoid  confounding  the  dependent  interrogative  sentences 
with  those  relitive  claiises,  which  in  English  begin  with  what  (=  thaf^ 
which),  e.  g.  I  give  what  I  have,  ifo,  qvae  haheo ;  I  said  what  I  knew  (re- 
peated all  I  knew),  dixi^  qvae  scieham.  Dico,  qvod  sentio,  I  say  what  I 
think,  i.  e.  what  I  say  is  my  real  opinion ;  dicam,  qvid  sentiam,  I  shall 
say  what  I  think,  i.  e.  I  shall  state  what  is  my  opinion. 

Obs,  2.  In  dependent  questions  about  a  thing  which  w  to  happen,  the 
notion  is  to  ia  frequently  not  expressed  by  a  separate  word :  Vos  hoc  tem- 
pore earn  potestatem  habetis,  ut  statuatis,  utrum  nos  semper  miseri  lu-, 
geamus  (are  to  mourn),  an  aliqvando  per  vestram  virtutem  sapientiamqve 
recreemur  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  2).  iVbfi  satis  constabat^  qvid  agerent  (Caes. 
B.  G.  III.  14),  they  did  not  rightly  know  what  they  were  to  do. 

Obs,  3.  In  the  oldest  poets  (Flautus  and  Terence)  a  dependent  interro- 
gative proposition  sometimes  stands  in  the  indicative,  e.  g.  si  nunc  memo- 
rare  velim,  qvam  Jideli  animo  et  benigno  in  illam  fui,  vers  possum  (Tcr. 
Hec.  III.  5,  21) ;  in  the  later  poets  (Horace,  Virgil),  this  ii)  rare,  in  prose 
quite  inadmissible.  Sometimes  a  direct  question  is  put  after  die  or 
qvaero,  where  an  indirect  one  might  have  been  employed :  Die,  qvaeso  : 
Num  te  ilia  terrent,  triceps  Cerberus,  Cocyti  fremitv^^  travectio  Ache- 
rontis?  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  5).  Here  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  expres- 
sion  nescio  qvis  (nescio  qvomodoy  nescio  qvo  pacto,  nescio  unde,  &c.)  is 
often  inserted  in  a  proposition  that  is  not  interrogative,  by  way  of  poien- 
thesis,  or  as  a  remark  exclusively  applying  to  a  single  word  :  Minim e 
assentior  its,  qvi  istam  nescio  qvam  indolentiam  magnopere  laudant  (Cic. 
Tusc.  III.  6),  that — how  shall  1  term  ft  ? — insensibility  to  pain.  Lk-uit 
esse  otioso  Themistocli,  licuit  Epaminondae,  licuit  etiam  mihi ;  sed,  ne- 
scio  qvomodo,  inhaeret  in  mentibus  qvasi  seculorum  quoddam  augurium 
Juturorum  (id.  Tusc.  I.  15). 

Obs.  4.  Concerning  the  mood  of  the  interrogative  propositions  in  the 
oratio  obliqva  see  §  405. 

§.  357.  a.  Subordinate  propositions^  which  specify  a  cause  and  a 
reason  (by  means  of  the  particles  qvod  and  qvia,  because)^  or  an 
occasion  (by  means  of  the  particles  qvoniam,  qvando  since)  ^  are 
usually  put  in  the  indicative  (if  the  speaker  adduces  the  actual 
reason,  the  actual  occasion,  according  to  his  own  views)  ;  but  in 
the  conjunctive,  if  the  reason  (or  occasion)  is  given  according  to 
the  views  of  another  party,  who  is  represented  as  the  agent  in 
the  main  proposition :  Aristides  nonne  ob  earn  causam  expulsus  est 
patria,  qvod  praeter  modum  Justus  esset?  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  36),  be- 
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cause  he  was  too  just  in  the  opinion  of  his  feUow-citizens""  ?  Hene 
majorei  accubUionem  epmkarem  amieamm,  qvia  viiae  ccnjtmciionem 
haberet,  amvivium  nommavenaU  (id.  Cat.  M.  13) ;  in  this  passage  the 
imperfect  too  shews,  that  the  xeason  alleged  is  agreeable  to  the  Tiew 
taken  by  the  ancestors.  Sometimes  such  a  conjunctiye  is  emfdojed 
where  the  indicatiye  might  also  have  been  made  use  of,  beca^iae 
the  reason  assigned  ia  assumed  by  the  speaker  himself  also  aa  the 
real  one:  Ramani  tamen^  qvia  eatmUe»  ad  id  locormm  (hitherto) 
proipere  rem  gererent,  mi$m$  his  cladUnu  cammovebaniur  (Liv.  XXV. 
22),  because  they  saw  that  the  consuls  were  successful.  (But, 
Non  ob  ea  solum  incommoda,  qoae  evenmnt  ia^nrobis,  fugiendam  im- 
.probitatem  puiamus,  sed  multo  eiiam  magis,  qvod  ct^  in  ammo 
versaiur,  mmqvam  sinii  eum  acgviescere,  Cic  Fin.  I.  16.) 

On  this  account  qvod  (but  not  qvia)  is  put  with  verba,  which 
signify  praise,  blame,  complaint,  surprise,  with  a  conjunctive  fol- 
lowing^ where  we  state  both  the  reason  and  the  assertion  by  an- 
other party  that  the  fact  is  so :  Laudat  Panaetius  AJricofmm,  qvod 
fuerit  abstinens  (Cic.  Off.  U.  22).  Socrates  accusaius  est,  qvod  cor^ 
rumperei  Juventutem  ei  novas  superstUiones  iniroduceret  (Quinct. 
lY.  4f  5).  But  if  the  speaker  himself  designates  something,  that 
is  an  actual  fact,  as  the  ground  of  the  complaint,  be,  the  indica- 
tive is  employed  :  Qvod  spiratis,  qvod  vocem  mitiitis,  qvod  Jbrmam 
hominum  habetis,  indignantvr  (Liv.  lY.  3). 

Obs,  1.  The  speaker  may  aUo  express  the  reason  of  his  own  actions  in 
the  conjunctiye  as  if  according  to  the  views  of  another  party,  if  he  states 
how  the  matter  formerly  appeax:i^  to  him,  without  expressly  confirming 
this  view  now :  3i%hi  semper  Aeademiae  eontvetudo  de  omnibus  rt^ms  in  eon- 
trarioB  partes  disserendi  non  ob  earn  eausam  solum  plaeuit,  qvod  aliter  nom 
posiet^  qvid  in  qvaqve  re  verisimile  esset,  inveniri,  sed  etiam  qvod  esset  oa 
maxima  dieendi  exereitatio  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  3)°. 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  qvod  is  put  with  the  conjunctive  of  a  verb,  whieh 
signifies  to  say  or  think^  although  it  is  not  the  circumstance  that  some 
one  said  or  thought  a  thing,  but  the  purport  of  what  is  said  or  thought, 
which  conveys  tiie  reason,  and  the  views  of  another  party :  Qvum  Han^ 
nibalis  permissu  exisiet  e  eastris,  rediit  paullo  post^  qvod  se  ohlitum  nescio 
qvid  dieeret  (Cic.  Off.  I.  13),  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  forgotten  some- 
thing.    MuUi  praetores  qvaestores  et  Ugatos  suos  de  provincia  decedere 

"  \^Enniui  tanetot  aippellat  poetatf  quod  qvati  Deorum  aiiqvodono  atque  munere  cvmamii- 
dati  nobis  out  videaniur  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  8)l] 

"  [Hoe  miki  Latinio  tiiterU  illmttrtmdum  fnUmn :  turn  quia  pkiUuophia  Graeeit  litttris 
porcipi  nom  pouei  (Cic  Taic.  I.  1)^] 
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jusserunt,  qvod  earum  culpa  se  minus  commode  audire  arlitrarentur  (Id« 
Verr.  III.  58)  «. 

b.  The  conjunctive  is  employed,  where  it  is  intended  to  denote 
that  the  reason  alleged  is  not  the  real  and  actual  one  :  Nemo  ora- 
torem  admvratta  est,  qvod  Latine  loqveretur  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  14). 
In  this  way  particularly  non  qvod  {non  ideo  qvod,  non  eo  qvod)  or 
non  qvia  is  put  with  the  conjunctiYC,  followed  by  sed  qvod  (qvia), 
with  an  intimation  of  the  true  motive :  PugUea  injactandis  caesii- 
bus  ingemiscunt,  non  qvod  doleant  animove  succumbant,  sed  qvia  pro^ 
fundenda  voce  omne  corpus  intenditur  venitqve  plaga  vehementior 
(Cic.  Tusc.  II.  23).  {Jactatum  in  condidonibus  neqvicqvam  de  Tarqvi- 
niis  in  regnum  restituendis,  magis  qvia  id  negare  Forsena  neqviverat  Tar- 
qviniis,  qvam  qvod  negatum  iri  sibi  ab  Romanis  ignoraret,  Liv.  II.  13= 
non  qvod — ignoraret,  sed  qvia — neqviverat.) 

Ohs.  For  non  qvod  {non  qvia\  non  qvo,  not  that,  is  also  employed  :  De 
eonsilio  meo  ad  te,  non  qvo  celandus  esses^  nihil  scripsi  antea,  sed  qvia 
eommunieatio  eonsilii  qvasi  qwtedam  videtur  esse  efflagitatio  ad  coeundam 
societatem  velperieuU  vel  laboris  (Cic.  adFam.  V.  19).  (Also  non  qvo  — , 
sed  ut  or  sed  ne).  For  non  qvod  {gvo)  non  we  find  also  non  qvin,  e.  g. 
non  tarn  utprasim  eausis,  elaborate  soleo,  qvmn  ne  qvid  ohsim  ;  non 
enitendum  sit  in  utroqve^  sed  tamen  midto  est  twpius  oratori  nocuiss 
deri  causae  qvam  nonprqfuisse  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  72). 

§.  858.  The  conjunctive  is  put  after  the  particle  qvum,  when 
denotes  the  occasion  {since,  qvum  causale)  or  (with  imperfects  and 
pluperfects)  the  succession  and  order  of  events  in  historical  narra- 
tion ijvhen)  :  Qvum  vUa  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  metus  plena  sit, 
ratio  ipsa  monet  amidtias  comparare  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  20).  Dionysius 
qvum  in  communibus  suggestis  consistere  non  auderet,  contionari  ex 
turri  alta  solebat  (Id.  Tusc.  Y.  20).  Epaminondas  qvum  vicisset 
Lacedaemonios  apud  Mantineam  atqve  ipse  gravi  vulnere  exanimari 
se  videret,  qvaesivit,  salvusne  esset  clipeus  (id.  Finn.  II.  80) .  If  on 
the  other  hand  an  action  is  only  referred  to  a  certain  time,  so  that 
qvum  signifies  at  the  time  when,  the  indicative  is  employed,  though 
in  speaking  of  past  time  the  imperf.  conj.  is  likewise  admissible  : 
Qvi  injuriam  non  propulsat,  qvum  potest,  injustefacit  (Cic.  OS.  III. 
18).  Qvum  inimici  nosiri  venire  diceniur,  tum  in  Epirum  ibo  (Id. 
ad  Fam.  XIV.  8).  Res,  qvum  haec  scribebam,  erat  in  extremum  ad' 
ducta  discrinien  (Id.  ib.  XII.  6).  Dionysius  ea,  qvae  concupierat, 
ne  tum  qvidem,  qvum  omnia  se  posse  censebat,  conseqvebatur  (Id.  Tusc. 

*  {^Comiendit,  ut  in  Ottilia  reUnqvtretur  ;  pwrtim,  qvod  intvehu  namgandi,  mare  timenl, 
partim,  qvod  reUgionibut  mm  dieeret  impediri  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  6).] 
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V.  20).  Qvum  Caesar  in  Galliam  venit^  alterius  Gallorum  factionii 
principes  erant  Aedui,  alterius  Segvani  (Caes.  B.  Q.  VI.  12). — Zena* 
nem,  qvum  Athenis  essem,  audieham  freqvenier  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  21), 
C.  Caesar  turn,  qvum  maxime  furor  arderet  Antonii,  fimnsiimMm 
exercitum  comparavit  (Id.  Phil.  III.  2).  Qvanto  facilitu  abire  fmi 
hosii,  qnumprocul  abessemus,  qvam  nunc,  qvum  in  cervicibus  wmug 
(Liv.  XLIV.  39).  With  the  other  conjunctions  of  time,  which  denote 
the  succession  of  actions,  the  indicatire  is  made  use  of;  see  §.  338  b. 

Obi,  1.  The  indicative  is  also  used,  when  qvum  {qvum  interim)  oomneeta 
an  event  or  relation  with  a  time  and  circumstances  previously  mentioned ; 
Jam  ver  appetebat,  qvum  Hannibal  ex  hibemis  movet  (Liv.  XXII.  1).  Jam 
scalis  egressi  milites  prope  summa  ceperant^  qvum  oppidani  eoncurmmi^ 
lapides^  ignem,  alia  praeterea  tela  inqerunt  (Sail.  Jug.  60).  Piso  uUima9 
JBadriani  maris  oras  petivit,  qvum  interim  Dyrrachii  milites  damum^  im 
qva  eum  tisse  arbitrabantur,  obsidere  coeperunt  (Cic.  in  Pis.  38).  (So 
likewise,  Nondum  centum  et  decern  anni  sunt^  qvum  de  pecuniis  repetundia 
a  L,  Pisone  lata  lex  est  [Id.  Off.  II.  21],  it  is  not  yet  110  years,  since 
a  law  — .) 

Obs.  2.  Qvum  signif3ring  inasmuch  as  {bg  or  in  with  a  participle)  stands 
with  the  indicative  :  Concede  tibi,  ut  ea  praetereas,  qvae^  qvum  taces^  nulla 
esse  concedis  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  19),  inasmuch  as  you  are  silent,  by  being 
silent.  Praeclare  fads,  qvum  Caepionis  et  Luculh  memoriam  tenes  (Id. 
Finn.  III.  2).  (But  where  it  introduces  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  action,  it  has  the  verb  in  the  conjunctive  :  Munati%iM  PUm^ 
eus  qvotidie  meam  potentiam  criminabatur,  qvum  diceret,  senatum,  qvod 
ego  vellem,  decemere ;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  5).  After  laudo^  gratuloTy  groHas 
ogo,  gratia  est,  qvum  is  found  with  the  indicative  in  the  same  sense  as 
qvodj  that,  because,  e.  g.  Qratulor  tihi,  qvum  tantum  vales  apud  Dokh 
bellam  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IX.  14). 

Obs.  3.  Qvum  has  the  conjunctive,  when  it  expresses  a  kind  of  compa- 
rison between  the  contents  of  the  leading  proposition  and  the  subordinate, 
especially  a  contrast  {while  on  the  other  hand,  whereas,  although) :  Soe 
ipso  tempore,  qvum  omnia  gymnasia  philosophi  teneant,  tamen  eorum  audi- 
tores  discum  audire  qvam philosophum  malunt  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  5)P.  Hence 
also  with  qvum — tum,  as  well — as,  when  each  member  has  its  own  verb, 
the  first  is  often  put  in  the  conjunctive,  to  express  a  kind  of  comparison 
(between  the  general  and  the  particular  case,  the  earlier  and  the  later, 
&c.),  e.  g.  Qvum  muUae  res  in  philosophia  neqvaqvam  satis  adhuc  expUca^ 
tae  sint,  tum  perdiffidlis  etperobscura  qvaestio  est  de  natura  deorum  (Cic. 
N.  D.  I.  1).    Sex,  Boscius  qvum  omni  tempore  nobilitatis  fautor  Juisset^ 

'  [  Qmtifi  apud  Qraeeot  antiquiuimum  e  doctit  genut  sit  poetarum,  terius  noi  poetieam 
accepimm*  ^Cic.  Tuic.  I.  1).] 
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turn  hoc  tumultu  proximo  praeter  ceteros  in  ea  vicinitaie  earn  partem  cau- 
satnqve  defendit  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  6).  If  only  the  conncctlou  between  the 
two  is  to  be  expressed,  the  indicative  is  used :  Qvum  ipsam  cognitionem 
juris  augurii  canseqvi  cupio,  turn  mehercule  tuis  incredibUiter  studiis  de- 
lector  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  III.  9). 

Oha,  4.  The  following  is  expressed  always  in  the  conjunctive  :  Audlvi 
(auditum  est)  ea  eo,  qvum  diceret,  I  have  heard  him  say.  So  also  the 
conjunctive  is  almost  always  found  after  the  phrase :  Fuit  (erit)  tempus 
{illud  tempus,  dies),  qvum^  there  was  once  a  time,  there  will  come  a  time, 
when  (such  a  time  that)  :  also  simply  Fuit^  qvum,  Illucescet  aliqvanJo 
Ule  dies,  qvum  iu  fortissimi  viri  magnitudinem  animi  desideres  (Cic.  pro 
Mil.  26).  Fuit,  qvum  mihi  qvoqve  iniHum  reqviescendi  fore  just  urn  arbi- 
trarer  (Id.  de  Or.  I.  1). 

§.  359.  When  an  action  that  is  often  repeated  {every  time  that,  as  often 
€u)  is  expressed  by  qvum  or  other  conjunctions  {ubi^  postqvam,  qvoties,  si) 
or  by  indefinite  relative  words  {qvieunqve,  ubicunqve,  qvocunqve,  in  qvam- 
cunqve partem,  ut  qvisqve,  according  as  each),  with  the  verb  iu  the  im})er- 
feet  or  (more  frequently,  according  to  §.333  a.  Ols.)  in  the  pluperfect, 
the  older  writers  (Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust)  commonly  use  the  indicative, 
others  again  give  the  preference  to  the  conjunctive  :  Qvum  ver  esse  coepe- 
rat,  Verres  dabcU  se  lahori  atqve  itinerihus  (Cic.  Veer.  V.  10).  Qvamcun- 
qve  in  partem  eqvites  impetum  fecerant,  hostes  loco  cedere  cogebanttir 
(Caes.  B.  C.  II.  41).  Numidae  si  a  perseqvendo  hostes  deterrere  neqvi- 
veratU,  disjectos  a  iergo  aut  lateribus  circumveniebant ;  sin  opportunior 
fugae  collis  qvam  oampi  fuerant,  Numidairum  eqvi  facile  evadebant  (Sail. 
Jug.  50). — Qvemcunqve  lictor  jussu  consulis  prehendisset,  tribunus  miiti 
jubebat  (Liv.  III.  11).  Q^um  (every  time  that)  in  jus  dud  debit orein  vi- 
dissent,  convolabant  (Id.  II.  27).  Id  facialis  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  fines 
eorum  mitiebat  (Liv.  I.  32). 

§.  860.  The  conjunctions  dum,  thnec,  and  qvoad,  signifying  until, 
"^ith  priusqvam  and  anieqvam,  are  (according  to  the  most  regular 
usage)  constructed  with  the  indicative^  when  an  action  is  simply 
expressed  that  has  actually  commenced  or  is  commencing  (a),  but 
with  the  conjunctive^  if  a  design  is  at  the  same  time  intimated 
(until  something  can  be  done)  or  an  action  which  has  not  actually 
commenced  (before  something  can  be  done^  i.  e.  so  that  it  is  not 
done)  (b)  •  Yet  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  conjunctive  are  also  em  ployed 
in  simply  indicating  a  period  of  time  and  an  action  which  has  really  taken 
place  (espeoially  with  anteqvam,  priusqvam,  in  the  historical  style)  (c) : 
the  conjunctive  is  also  found  with  anteqvam  pnd  priusqvam,  in  speaking 
of  a  thing  which  usually  happens^  before  something  else  happens  (d). 
a.  De  comitiis,  donee  rediit  Marcellus,  silentium  fuit  (Liv.  XXIII. 
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31).  Ifaud  desinam,  donee  perfecero  (Ter.  Phorm.  II.  2,  72).  itftto 
in  sv.natu  fait  eo  die,  qvoad  senatus  dimissua  est  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  10). 
Mecum  deserta  qverebar,  dum  me  jucundis  lapsam  sopor  impuKi  alis 
(Prop.  I.  3^  43)^.  Non  in  hoc  re  solafuit  ejusmodiy  sed,  anteqvam 
ego  in  Siciliam  veni,  in  maximis  rebus  ac  plurimis  (Cic.  Verr.  IL 
47).  Non  defaiigabor  anteqvam  illorum  ancipites  vias  rationesqve 
percepero  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  36) .  Epaminondas  non  prius  bellare  ife- 
siitity  qvam  urbem  Lacedaemoniorum  obsidione  clausU  (Com.  Epam. 
8). — b.  Iratis  subtrahendi  sunt  ii,  in  qvos  impetum  conantur  facere, 
dum  se  ipsi  colligant  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  36),  until  they  (that  they  may) 
compose  themselves'.  Numidae,  priusqvam  ex  castris  subveniretwr 
inproximos  colles  discedunt  (Sail.  Jug.  54).  Anteqvam  homines  ne^ 
farii  de  meo  adveniu  audire  potuissent,  in  Ajbcedoniam  perrexi  (Cic. 
pro  Plane.  41).  c.  Trepidationi^  aliqvantum  elephanti  edebant^  doneo 
qvietem  ipse  timor  fecisset  (Liv.  XXI.  28).  JPaitcis  ante  diehuSy  qvam 
Syracusae  caperentur,  Otaeilius  in  Africam  transmisit  (Id.  XXV.  31). — 
d.  Tragoedi  qvotidie,  anteqvam  pronuncient,  vocem  cubantes  sensim  exci* 
tant  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  59).  Tempestas  minatur  anteqvam  surgat  (Sen.  £p. 
103). 

Ohs,  1.  On  exspecto  dum,  opperior  dum,  with  a  present,  see  §.  339, 
Ohs,  2.  Exspectare  dum  with  the  conjunctive  answers  nearly  to  the 
English,  to  expect,  th^tt  (with  the  indicative,  to  wait,  until) :  JSxspect^s 
Jbrtasse,  dum  dicat,  Fatietur,  perferet  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  7).  Nolite  exspec- 
tare, dum  omnes  oheam  orations  mea  civitates  (Id.  Verr.  II.  51).  (Also 
exspecto,  ut :  Nisi  forte  exspectatis,  ut  ilia  diluam,  qvae  Erucius  de  rd>us 
commenticiis  ohjecit  Id.  Rose.  Am.  29.) 

Obs,  2.  Dum  and  danec  may  also  be  constructed  with  the  conjunctive 
in  the  signification  so  long  as,  when  a  design  is  expressed  (so  long,  whUe 
— i.  e.  that  something  mag  be  done  in  the  mean  time) :  Die  inseqvenii 
qvievere  milites,  dum  prarfectus  urbis  vires  inspiceret.  (Otherwise  they 
always  take  the  indicative  :  Ti.  Gracchus,  P,  F.,  famdiu  laudabitur^  dum 
memoria  rerum  Romanarum  manebit  Cic.  Off.  II,  12.) 

Obs,  3.  On  anteqvam  and  priusqvam  with  the  present  see  §.  339,  Obs,  2. 
The  present  indicative  is  put  with  these  conjunctions  even  to  express  a 
thing  that  one  wishes  to  avoid,  that  is  not  to  happen  :  Dabo  operant^  ut 
istuc  veniam  anteqvam  ex  animo  tuo  effluo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  14). 

Obs.  4.  When  ante,  citius,  or  prius  qvam  is  used,  to  denote  what  is  im- 
possible, or  what  is  to  be  guarded  against  at  any  cost,  it  is  followed  by 
the  conjunctive  (since  the  action  is  considered  as  not  taking  place)  :  Ante 

1  Dum  is  but  rarely  used  in  this  ngnification  ;  (utqve  ad  eum  finem,  dum  —  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  I.  6). 
'  Here  dum  is  employed,  not  donee. 
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levc8  pascentur  in  aethere  cervi,  qvam  nostro  illius  lahatur  peciore  vultus 
(Virg.  B.  I.  59).  (Zeno  Magnetos  dixit  in  corpora  sva  citius  per  furor  em 
saevituros,  qvam  ut  Itomanam  amicitiam  violarent ;  Li  v.  XXXV.  31).  So 
likewise  after  potius  qvam:  Privabo  poHus  Lucullum  dehito  testimonio 
qvam  id  cum  mea  laude  communicem  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  1).  Zeno  Eleates 
perpessus  est  omnia  potius,  qvam  conaciot  delendae  tyrannidis  indicaret 
(Cic.  Tusc.  II.  22). 

§.  361.  The  conjanctive  is  annexed  to  the  concessory  particle 
gvamvis,  though  ever  so  much  (how  much  soever)^  and  to  licet, 
although  (properly  the  verb  licet,  with  an  ellipsis  of  ut) :  Qvod  turpe 
est,  id,  gvamvis  occulteiur,  tamen  honestum  fieri  nulla  modo  potest 
(Cic.  Oflf.  III.  19).  Improbitas,  licet  adversaria  malesta  sit,  judici 
invisa  est  (Quinct.  YI.  4^  15). 

Obs,  1.  Qvamvis  properly  signifies  however  much  you  will,  and  the  con- 
junctive by  itself  expresses  the  concession :  Let  it  be  concealed  (§  352). 
Qvantumvis  is  used  in  the  same  way :  Ista^  qvantumvis  exigua  sint,  in 
majus  excedunt  (Sen.  Ep.  85).  Licet  is  rarely  used  by  good  writers  quite 
as  a  conjunction,  but  commonly  as  a  verb  with  a  permissive  signification 
(may):  Fremcmt  omneSy  licet;  dicam^  qvod  sentio  (Cio.  de  Or.  I.  44), 
they  may  all  exclaim  against  it,  yet  I  will,  &c. 

Obs,  2.  The  contrast  between  what  is  asserted  and  something  else, 
that  actually  does  (or  did)  take  place,  is  expressed  by  qvanqvam  or  etsi 
(more  strongly,  tametsi)  with  the  indicative :  JBomani  qvanqvam  itinere 
et  proelio  fossi  erant,  tamen  Metello  instructi  obviam  procedujit  (Sallust. 
Jug.  53).  Caesar,  etsi  nondum  eorum  eonsilia  cognoverat,  tamen  fere  id, 
qvod  accidit,  suspicahatur  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  31).  Tametsi  vicisse  deheo, 
tamen  de  meoju/re  decedam  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  27)  ;  (they  take  the  con- 
junctive only,  when  there  is  some  other  special  ground  for  it,  e.  g.  accord- 
ing to  §.  350  b,  or  accor^ng  to  §  369  and  370).  By  etsi  and  (more 
frequently)  etiamsi  as  conditional  particles  it  is  expressed,  that  a  thing 
takes  place  even  in  a  certain  case  and  under  a  certain  condition.  The  in- 
dicative is  employed  (according  to  §.  332),  when  the  condition  is  simply 
expressed  (without  being  negatived)  :  Viri  boni  multa  ob  cam  causam  fa- 
eiunt,  qvod  decet,  etsi  nullum  eonsecuturum  emolumentum  vident  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  14).  Qvod  crebro  aliqvis  videt,  non  miratur,  etiamsi,  cur  fiat, 
nescit  (Cic.  Div.  II.  22) ;  the  conjunctive,  when  it  is  intimated  that  the 
condition  does  not  obtain :  Etiamsi  mars  oppetenda  esset,  domi  afqve  in 
patria  mallem,  qvam  in  extemis  atqve  alienis  lods  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  7). 
Cur  Siculi  te  defensorem  habere  nolint,  etiamsi  taceant,  satis  dicunt ;  ve- 
rum  non  tacent  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  6.  Dicunt  in  the  indicative  according 
to  §  348 :  they  declare  it  by  their  way  of  acting,  suppose  even  that  they 
were  silent 
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Ohs.  S.  The  poets  and  later  writers  use  qvamvis  with  the  indicatiyc  for 
qvamqvam,  although  (of  a  thing  which  actually  does  take  place),  or  etiamH^ 
even  if:  Follio  amat  nostram,  qvamvis  est  rustica,  Musam  (Virg.  B.  III. 
84),  which  is  very  rare  in  the  older  prose  writers.  Conversely  they  me 
qvanqvam  with  the  conjunctive  instead  of  the  indicative :  Nee  vero  AU 
cidem  me  sum  laetatus  euntem  accepisse  laeu^  nee  Thesea  Ptritkemrnqve^ 
dis  qvanqvam  geniti  essent  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  394).  ^nnctius,  qvamq^vam 
moveretur  his  vocibus,  manu  tamen  ^abuuit,  qvicqvam  opis  in  se  ease  (Liv. 
XXXVI.  34). 

§.  362.  a.  Relative  propositions  (with  the  relative  prononn  or  a 
relative  adverb)  stand  in  the  indicative^  when  by  their  means  tlie 
speaker  either  connects  a  more  precise  definition,  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  fact,  with  an  idea  of  the  leading  proposition,  or 
(by  a  periphrasis)  describes  and  specifies  an  idea,  concerning 
which  some  statement  is  made,  so  that  the  relative  proposition 
supplies  the  place  of  a  simple  name,  e.  g.  Num  alii  oratores  pro» 
bantur  a  multitudine,  alii  ab  iis,  qvi  intelligunt  ?  (Cic.  Brut.  49)j 
by  connoisseurs. 

The  indicative  is  also  employed  in  propositions  which  begin  with 
an  indefinite  relative  pronoun  (§.  87)  or  adverb,  by  which  an  idea 
is  described  (by  periphrasis),  but  left  indefinite  with  relation  to  the 
individual  person  or  thing,  or  to  the  extent  of  its  acceptation: 
Qvoscu7igve  de  ie  qveri  audivi,  qvacunqve  potui  ratione,  placavi  (Cic. 
ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  2) .  P.  Lentulus,  qvidqvid  habuit  (whatever  ability  he 
possessed),  qvantumcunqve  fuit,  id  totum  habuit  e  disciplina  (Id. 
Brut.  77).  Patria  est,  ubicunqve  est  bene  (Id.  Tusc.  V.  37).  Sed 
qvoqvo  modo  illud  se  habet,  haec  qverela  vestra  nihil  valet  (Id.  pro 
Lig.  7).  Perfectus  orator,  ut  cunqve  animum  audieniis  moveri  volet^ 
it  a  certum  vocis  admovebit  sonum  (Id.  Or.  17).  Utrtim  (whichever 
of  the  two,  it  is  indifierent  whether  it  be  one  or  the  other)  osten^ 
dere  potest,  vincat  necesse  est  (Id.  pro  Tnll.  §.  28). 

Obs.  We  must  notice  as  an  exception  to  this  rule,  that  certain  writers 
use  the  conjunctive  after  undefined  relatives,  in  order  to  express  a  re- 
peated action ;  see  §.  359. 

b.  But  in  various  cases  the  relative  proposition  is  stated  in 
the  conjunctive,  in  order  to  denote  either  a  mere  conception  of 
the  mind  (a  thing  not  actually  existing),  or  a  particular  relation 
between  the  contents  of  the  relative  proposition  and  the  lead- 
ing proposition.  (Hence  a  relative  with  the  conjunctive  often 
has  the  same  signification,  which  is  expressed  more  definitely  by 
a  conjunction.) 
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§.  363.  The  conjunctive  is  employed,  when  the  relative  proposi- 
tion expresses  a  design  connected  with  the  action  mentioned  in  the 
leading  proposition  (who  is  to=that  he,  qvi=^ut  is)  or  a  destination 
which  a  thing  has  (something  that  may,  something  to  — ) :  Clusini 
legatos  Romania  qvi  auxilium  a  senaiu  peterent,  misere  (Liv.  Y.  35). 
Misi  ad  Antonium,  qvi  hoc  ei  diceret  (Cic.  Phil.  I.  5),  one  who  was 
to  — .  Homini  natura  rationem  dedit,  gva  regerentur  animi  appe- 
titus  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  12).  SunUnMtiy  qvi  eripiunt  aliis,  qvod  aliis 
largiantur  (Id.  Off.  I.  14),  who  take  from  one  to  give  to  another. 
Germani  neqve  Drutdes  habent,  qvi  rebus  divinis  praesint^  neqve 
sacrificOs  student  (Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  21).  Nihil  habebam  [nihil  erat), 
qvod  scriberem  (nothing  to  write).  Haec  habui,  de  amicitia  qvae 
dicerem  (Cic.  Lael.  27),  this  was  what  I  had  to  say.  Habes,  qvod 
agas  ei  qvo  te  oblectes  (something  to  do  and  amuse  yourself  with). 
Non  habet,  unde  solvat  (he  has  not  the  means  of  paying).  Dedi 
ei,  ubi  habitaret  (a  place  to  live  in). 

It  should  be  particularly  remarked,  that  the  relative  with  the 
conjunctive  is  put  after  the  adjectives  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus, 
and  sometimes  after  aptus,  to  express  that  of  which  a  person  is 
worthy,  or  for  which  he  is  qualified :  Digna  res  est,  qvam  diu  muU 
tumqve  consideremus  (qvae  diu  muttumqve  consideretur).  Homines 
scelerati  indigni  mihi  videbantur,  qvorum  causam  agerem.  Gajus 
non  satis  idoneus  visus  est,  cui  tantum  negotium  committeretur. 
Nulla  mihi  videbatur  aptior  persona,  qvae  de  senectute  loqveretur, 
qvam  Catonis  (Cic.  Lael.  1). 

Obs,  1.  The  poets  and  later  prose  writers  construct  these  adjectives  also 
with  the  infinitive  (of  the  active  or  passive  voice,  as  the  context  may  re- 
quire) :  Lyrioorum  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus  est  (Quinct.  X.  1,  96), 
r=qvi  legatur.  Pons  rivo  dare  namen  idoneus  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  16,  12),=s 
qvi  det. 

Obs,  2.  From  nan  (nihil)  hdbeo  (nihil  est,  non  esf)  qvod  (I  have  nothing 
to  — ,  there  is  nothing  to  — )  we  must  distinguish  the  expression  non 
habeo,  I  do  not  know,  with  a  dependent  interrogative  proposition :  De 
pueris  qvid  agam,  non  habeo  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VII.  19). 

Obs.  3.  Here  we  may  also  notice  the  conjunctive,  which  is  employed 
after  the  particles  ouTj  qvamobrem,  qvare,  when  causa,  ratio,  argumentum, 
or  a  phrase  of  similar  import  precedes  (the  reason  for  which  one  is  to  — 
reason  to  — ).     See  $.  372  b,  Obs.  6. 

§.  864.  The  conjunctive  is  employed  in  relative  propositions, 
which  complete  the  idea  of  a  certain  quality  and  express  the  way 
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in  which  it  operates,  so  that  qvi  conveys  the  signification  of  {talis) 
ut  (some  one  who  i.  q.  such  a  one  that) :  Innocentia  est  affectio  talis 
ani/ni,  gvae  noceat  nemini  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  8).  Nulla  acies  humani 
ingenii  tanta  est,  qvae  penetrare  in  caelum  possit  (Id.  Ac  II.  89). 
Qvis  potest  esse  tarn  aversus  a  verOy  qvi  neget,  haec  omnia,  qvae 
videmus,  deorum  immortalium  potestate  administrari  (Id.  Cat.  III. 
9).  ^0  is  sum,  qvi  nihil  unqvam  mea  potius  qvam  meorum  dmum 
causa  fecerim  (Id.  ad  Fam.  V.  21).  JVbn  is  es,  qvi  gloriere.  (Also : 
Non  is  es,  Catilina,  ut  te  unqvam  out  pudor  a  turpitudine  aut  metua 
a  periculo  revocarit,  Cic.  Cat.  I.  9) .  L.  Pinarius  erat  vir  acer  et 
gvi  nihil  in  fide  Siculorum  reponeret  (Liv.  XXIV.  37).  Syracusani, 
homines  periti,  qvi  etiam  occulta  suspicari  possent,  habebant  rationem 
gvotidie  pir alarum,  qvi  securi  ferirentur  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  28).  Nunc 
dicis  aliqvid,  qvod  ad  rem  pertineat  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18),  something 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  — .  Pad,  qvae  nihil  habitura  sit  insidiO" 
rum,  semper  est  consulendum  Id.  Off.  I.  11).  Num  qvidqvam potest 
eximium  esse  in  ea  nathra,  qvae  nihil  nee  actura  sit  unqvam  neqve 
agat  neqve  egerit  ?  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  41),  a  being,  that  — ,  a  being  of 
such  a  kind,  that  — .  In  enodandis  nominibus  vos  Stoici,  qvod 
miserandum  sit,  hboratis  (Id.  ib.  III.  24),  to  a  pitiable  degree. 
(So  also  after  a  comparative :  Campani  majora  deliqverant,  qvam  qvibus 
ignosci posset ;  sec  §.308,  Obs.  1). 

Ohs,  1.  Such  a  relative  proposition  is  connected  cither  with  a  demon- 
strative word,  which  denotes  a  quality  (e.  g.  talis  Itantus,  ejusmodi,  m], 
qvi,  &c.),  or  with  an  undefined  substantive  notion  (c.  g.  a  peace,  which,  or 
aliqvid,  qvod),  or  is  subjoined  by  way  of  more  precise  definition  to  an 
adjective  characteristic.  This  conjunctive  is  sometimes  also  used  in  rela- 
tive propositions  which  do  not  complete  a  previous  conception,  but  them- 
selves contain  a  description  (by  periphrasis),  when  we  wish  to  express 
a  general  idea  of  a  person  or  thing  of  a  particular  character,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  attention  to  this  character  with  reference  to  the 
statement  in  the  main  proposition  :  Hoc  non  erat  ejus,  qvi  innutnerabiles 
mundos  mente  peragravisset  (Cic.  P'iun.  II.  31),  was  not  becoming  for  a 
man,  who  — .  Qvi  ex  ipso  audiasent,  qvum  pal-am  multis  audientibus 
loqveretur,  nefarin  qvaedam  ad  me  pertulerunt  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XL  8),  per- 
sons who  — .  Qvi  audiverant  would  mean,  those  who  — .  At  ille  nescio 
qvi,  qvi  in  scholis  nominari  solet,  mille  et  octoginta  stadia  qvod  abesset, 
videbat  (Cic.  Ac.  II.  25),  things,  which  were  distant.  Qvod  aberat 
would  signify,  some  particular  thing  which  was  distant. 

Obs.  2.  In  a  similar  way  the  conjunctive  is  used  in  relative  propositions, 
which  limit  something  that  is  stated  in  general  terms  to  a  certain  Refined 
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class ;  particularly  with  qvi  qvidem  (at  least,  who)  and  qvi  modo  (who 
only==if  he  only)  :  Ex  oratoribus  Atticis  antiqvisnmi  sunt,  qvorum  qvi- 
dem scripta  constent  (are  ascertained),  Pericles  et  Alcibiades  (Cie.  de  Or. 
II.  22)'.  3[£nocrates  untu^  qvi  deos  esse  diceret,  divinationem  funditus 
sitstulit  (Id.  de  Div.  I.  3).  Servus  est  nemo,  qvi  modo  tolerdbili  condi- 
done  sit  servitutis,  qvi  non  audaciam  civium  perhorrescat  (Id.  Cat.  lY.  8). 
Qvod  sciam,  qyod  meminerim,  so  far  as  I  know,  remember  ;^^qvantum 
scio.  Tergratvm  mihi  feceris,  si  eum^  qvod  sine  molestia  tuafiat,juveris 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  23),  so  £Eur  as  it  can  be  done  without  inconyenicnee 
to  yourself.  (But  we  also  find  with  the  same  signification,  Qvae  tibi 
mandavi,  velim  cures,  qvod  sine  tua  molestia  facere  poteris.  Id.  ad  Att. 
1.5.) 

§.  365.  To  the  general  assertion^  that  there  is  or  is  not  some- 
things of  which  a  certain  relative  proposition  may  be  asserted 
(something  of  such  a  kind^  that  the  latter  may  be  asserted  of  it)^ 
the  relative  proposition  is  appended  in  the  conjunctive;  thus  the 
conjunctive  stands  after  the  expressions^  est,  qvi :  sunt,  reperiuntur, 
nan  desunt,  qvi;  exstitit,  exstiterunt,  exortus  est,  qvi  {exortus  est 
philosophus,  qvi) ;  habeo,  qvi  (one  who) ;  est,  ubi  (there  are  places 
where) ;  nemo  est,  qvi ;  nihil  est,  qvod  [qvis  est,  qvi  —  ?)  &c. 
E.  g.  Stmt,  qvi  discessum  animi  a  corpore  putent  esse  mortem  (Cie. 
Tusc.  I.  9) .  Fuente,  qvi  crederent,  M.  Crassum  non  ignarum  Cati^ 
linae  consilii  fuisse  (Sail.  Cat  17).  In  omnibus  seculis  pauciores 
viri  reperti  sunt,  qvi  suas  cupiditates,  qvam  qvi  kostium  copias  vince- 
rent  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  XV.  4).  Nemo  est  orator,  qvi  se  Demosthenis 
similem  esse  nolit  (Id.  de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  2).  Qvod  ex  majore  parte 
unamqvemqve  rem  appellari  dicunt,  est,  ubi  id  valeat  (Id.  Tusc.  Y.  8)^ 
there  are  cases^  in  which  — .  Est  qvatenus  amicitiae  dari  venia 
possit  (Id.  Lael.  17^  there  is  a  point  up  to  which  — ).  Nullas 
accipio  litteras,  qvas  non  statim  ad  te  mittam. 

Obs,  1.  The  poets  frequently  use  the  indicative  after  such  of  these  ex- 
pressions as  are  affirmative,  e.  g.  est  {sunt),  qvi  (not  after  the  negative, 
such  as  nemo  est,  qvi)  :  Sunt,  qvos  currieulo  puherem  Olympium  collegisse 
.juvat  (Hor.  Od.  I.  1,  3).  Interdum  rectum  vulgus  videt ;  est,  ubipeccat 
(Id.  £p.  II.  1,  63).  In  good  prose  writers  such  examples  are  rare  (Sunt, 
qvi  ita  dicunt,  vmperia  Pisonis  superba  barbaros  neqvivisse  pati.  Sail.  Cat. 
19),  except  where  a  definitive  pronoun  or  adjective  of  number  is  appended 
to  the  affirmative  clause,  as  sunt  multi  {sunt  muUi  homines)  &c. ;  for  in 
this  case  the  indicative  is  used  as  well  as  the  conjunctive :  Sunt  multi, 
qvi  eripiunt  aliis,  qvod  aliis  largiantur  (Cie.  Off.  I.  14).  Nonnulli  sunt 
in  hoc  ordine,  qvi  aut  ea,  qvae  imminent,  non  videant,  aut  ea,  qvae  vident, 

*  [Quae  qtudem  digna  $tatuutent,  in  quibtu  eUtborarent  (Cie.  Tusc  I.  1).] 
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dissimulent  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  12).     Duo  tempora  inciderunt,  gvibw  aliqvid 
contra  Caesarem  Pompejo  svaserim  (Id.  Phil.  II.  10). 

0h9,  2.  If  a  relative  proposition  belongs  to  a  negative  idea,  of  which 
something  definite  is  predicated  (as,  nothing  is  a  good),  it  may  stand  in 
the  indicative,  as  being  subjoined  merely  for  the  sake  of  defining  the  idea» 
e.  g.  Nihil  banum  est,  qvod  non  eum,  qtn  id  pasHdet,  melioremficH  (Cic. 
Par.  I.  4,  nothing,  that  does  not  make  its  possessor  better,  is  a  good),  or 
it  may  be  appended  in  the  conjunctive  in  the  manner  above  mentioned : 
Nihil  bonum  est,  qvod  non  eum,  qvi  id  possideat,  m^liorem  faciat  (nothing 
is  a  good,  there  is  no  good,  which  would  not  make  its  possessor  better). 
Netno  re^  Fersarum  potest  esse,  qvi  non  ante  majorum  disoiplinatn  pere&' 
peril  (Cic.  de  Div.  I.  41). 

Obs.  3.  For  nemo  est,  qvi  non,  nihil  est,  qvod  non,  the  ezprenion 
with  qvin  (is,  id)  may  likewise  be  employed  (§.  440,  Obs,  3).  Where  a 
definite  case  must  necessarily  be  expressed  (as  it  nearly  always  must^ 
where  the  relative  would  have  been  in  the  accusative),  either  is  most  be 
inserted,  or  (which  is  to  be  preferred)  the  relative  retained  {qvem  non^ 
qvod  non). 

§.  366.  Relative  propositions  are  put  in  the  coDJunctiTe,  when 
they  are  intended  to  express  the  reason  of  the  leading  proposition, 
so  that  qvi  approaches  to  the  signification  of  qvum  is,  (You  are  to 
doit,  as  he  who  can  do  it;  i. q.  since  you  can, do  it.)  Caninius 
full  mirifica  vigilantia,  qvi  suo  toto  consuiatu  somnum  nan  viderit 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  30).  Miseret  tui  me,  qvi  hunc  tantum  ?iaminem 
facias  inimicum  tibi  (Ter.  Eun.  IV.  7,  32).  Ut  cubitum  discessimus 
(when  we  were  gone  to  bed)  me,  qvi  ad  mullam  noctem  viffilassem, 
artior,  qvam  solebat,  somnus  compleams  est  (Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  1). 
O  fortunate  adolescens,  qvi  tuae  virtutis  Homtrum  praeconem  int7e- 
neris  (Id.  pro  Arch.  10)  ^ 

Obs,  1 .  In  many  cases  the  choice  rests  with  the  speaker,  whether  he 
will  expressly  shew  by  the  use  of  the  conjunctive,  that  the  relative  propo- 
sition contains  the  reason,  or  whether  he  will  simply  add  it  in  the  indica- 
tive as  an  explanation.  Thus  it  may  be  said :  Habeo  senectuti  magnam 
gratiam,  qvae  mihi  sermonis  aviditatem  auxit,  potionis  et  cibi  sustulit 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  14) ;  but  it  might  also  be  expressed  auxerit — sustulerii 
(since  it  has,  because  it  has). 

Obs,  2.  The  assigning  of  the  reason  is  strengthened  by  the  expres- 
sions, utpote  qvi,  ut  qvi  (as  being  one  who)  or  praesertim  qvi  °  (especially 
as  one  who  i.  q.  especially  as  he),  which  are  constructed  with  the  con- 

*  [Tarquinh  quid  impudentius,  qui  bellum  gereret  cum  iit,  qui  ejut  non  tulerant 
tuperbiamf  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  12).] 

"  [Praesertim  qui  not  non  pugnando,  ted  tacendo  tnperare  pot ue runt  (Cic  in  Cat 
III.  9).] 
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junctive.  Qvippe  qvi  (properly  signifying,  certainly,  as  one  who  — , 
certainly,  since  he  — )  is  constructed  both  with  the  conjunctive,  and  in 
some  writers  (Sallust,  Livy)  with  the  indicative :  SolU  candor  illustrior 
est  qvam  ullius  ignis,  qvippe  qvi  immenso  tnundo  tarn  longe  lateqve  collu- 
ceat  (Cic.  N.  D.  11.  15).  Animus  fortuna  non  eget,  qvippe  qvae  prohita- 
tem^  industrianiy  aliasqve  artes  honas  neqve  dare  neqve  eripere  cuiqvam 
potest  (Sail.  Jug.  1). 

Obs,  3.  The  conjunctive  is  likewise  employed  in  relative  propositions, 
which  contain  an  antithesis  to  the  leading  proposition  (compare  what  is 
said  of  qvum,  §.358,  Ohs,  3) :  Ego,  qvi  sero  ac  leviter  Chaecas  littei^as 
attigissem,  tamen,  qvum  in  Ciliciam  proficiscens  Athenas  venissem^  com^ 
plures  ibi  dies  sum  commoratus  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  1 8).  Kosmetipsi^  qvi  Ly- 
curgei  (strict  as  Lycurgus)  a  principio  fuissemus,  qvotidie  demit igamur 
(id.  ad  Att.  I.  13). 

§.367.  A  relative  proposition  constituting  a  periphrasis,  may  be  put  in 
the  conjunctive  with  an  hypothetical  declaration  of  what  will  happen,  in 
case  the  existence  of  such  a  person  or  thing  as  that  indicated  in  the 
periphrasis  should  be  assumed,  e.  g.  Haec  et  innumerabilia  ex  eodem  ge- 
nere  qvi  videat,  nonne  cogatur  confiteri  deos  esse  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  4),  if  any 
one  sees  this,  will  he  not  be  compelled  ?  Qvi — videt,  nonne  cogitur  —  ? 
is  not  he  who  sees  this,  compelled  ?    See  §.  350  a. 

§.  368.  Relative  propositions  stand  in  the  conjunctive^  when 
they  form  constituent  parts  of  an  expression  (of  a  thought^  resolu- 
tion^ &c.)^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  leading  proposition  as  the 
expression  of  another  party^  and  d8  not  contain  an  idea^  which  the 
speaker  himself  declares  as  his  own ;  Socrates  exsecrari  eum  sole- 
bat,  qvi  primus  utilitatem  a  jure  sejunxisset  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  12 ; 
whoever  it  might  be,  that  had  — ;  whom  Socrates  imagined  to 
himself,  without  thinking  of  any  definite  individual,  as  the  author 
of  this  separation).  Nemo  extulit  eum  verbis,  qvi  it  a  d'ucisset,  ut 
qvi  adessent,  intelligerent,  qvid  diceret  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  14),  him, 
who  (i.  q.  any  one^  because  he),  according  to  his  view,  had  so 
spoken  — .  Paetus  omnes  libros,  qvos  frater  suus  reliqvisset,  mihi 
donavit  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  1,  which  his  brother  might  have  left  -, 
which  his  brother,  as  he  believed,  had  left.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  expressed:  qvos  frater  ejus  reliqvit,  which  his  brother  left). 
In  Hispaniis  prorogatum  veteribus  praetoribus  imperium,  cum  exer- 
citibus,  qvos  haberent  (Idv.  XL.  18 ;  expressed  as  a  part  of  the 
senatusconsultum.) 

Ohs,  The  idea  mentioned  in  the  leading  proposition  may  be  the  speaker's 
own,  if  it  be  specified  as  one  that  he  entertained  at  some  other  time : 

Tt 
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Occurrehant  (I  called  to  mind)  colles  campiqve  et  Tiberis  et  hoc  eoelum^ 
sub  qvo  natus  educatusqve  essem  (Liv.  V.  54).  Sometimes  the  distinction 
is  only  slight,  whether  a  relative  proposition  is  expressed  as  part  of  ano- 
ther person's  idea  (in  the  conjunctive)  or  as  the  speaker's  own  (in  the 
indicative),  c.  <;.  Major €8  natu  nil  rectum  putant,  nUi  qood  sibi  placuerii 
or  nisi  qvod  ipsis  phcuit.  (The  conjunctive  shews  that  they  are  conscious 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  judgment  is  influenced.  Compare  §.  490  c, 
Obs.  3,  respecting  sui  and  suus.)^ 

§.  869.  As  in  relative  propositions  (§.  868)^  the  conjunctive  it 
also  employed  in  other  subordinate  propositions,  which  are  asserted 
as  parts  of  the  idea  mentioned  in  the  leading  proposition,  e.  g.  in 
conditional  propositions  :  Jiea:  praemium  proposuit  {praemium prO' 
positum  est)  si  qvis  hostem  occidisset  (§.  348,  Obs.  3.  Compare  what 
is  said  of  the  causal  propositions  §.  357  a.).  The  conjunctive  ii 
consequently  employed  in  all  subordinate  propositions  (whether 
relative  or  connected  by  conjunctions),  which  are  added  to  com- 
plete an  idea  expressed  by  an  infinitive,  or  a  proposition  standing 
in  the  conjunctive,  or  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  con- 
tents of  which  subordinate  proposition  are  asserted  by  the  speaker 
not  simply  as  an  actual  fact,  but  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
idea  stated  in  the  infinitive  or  conjunctive  {oratio  obliqva,  indirect 
language).  If  on  the  other  hand  a  remark  or  explanation  by  the 
speaker  himself  (which  may  be  omitted  without  prejudice  to  the 
leading  idea)  or  a  description  of  something  that  actually  exists 
independently  of  the  contents  of  the  main  proposition,  is  inserted 
in  a  conjunctive  or  infinitive  proposition,  the  indicative  is  employed, 
a.  Poteniis  est  facere  qvod  velii.  {Homo  potens  facii  qvod  vult.) 
Nan  dubitavi  id  a  tepetere,  qvod  mihi  esset  omnium  maximum  maxi- 
m£qve  necessarium  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  6.  Id  a  te  petOy  qvod  mihi  est 
maximum),  Qvod  me  admones,  ut  me  integrum,  qvoadpossim,  servem, 
gratum  est  (Id.  ad  Att.  VII.  26.  Serva  te  integrum,  qvoad poteris) . 
llogavit,  ut,  qvoniam  sibi  vivo  non  subvenisset,  mortem  stiam  ne  tn- 
ultam  esse  pateretur  (Id.  Div.  I.  27.  Qvoniam  mihi  vivo  non  subve^ 
nistly  mortem  meam  ne  inultam  esse  passus  sis).  In  Hortensio  me^ 
moriafuit  fanta,  ut,  qvae  secum  commeniatus  esset,  ea  sine  scripto 
verbis  eisdem  redderet,  qvibus  cogitavisset  (Id.  Brut.  88.  Ilorten' 
sius,  qvae  secum  erat  commentatus,  ea  verbis  eisdem  reddebat,  qvibus 
cogitaverat).    Mos  est  Athenis,  lau4ari  in  condone  eos,  qvi  sint  in 

'  jllius  alia  causa  allata,  qvam  tibi  ad  profintrendum  necestariam  esse  diceretf  petebatf 
ui  sibi  Caexaris  voluniate  discedere  liceret  (Caes.  H.  G.  I.  39).  Diceret  8tand8  in  the 
CO' Junctive  instoad  of  qvae — necessaria  esset  (the  reason  whiclii  as  he  said,  compelled 
him).     See  §.357  a,  Obs.  2. 
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proeliis  interfecti  (Id.  Or.  44).  Multum  et  nohismetipsis  et  nostris 
profutuH  videbamur,  si  superstitionem  funditus  mstulmemus  (Cic.  de 
Div.  II.  72.  Multum  proderimus,  si  superstitionem  sustulerimus). 
Si  luce  qvoqve  canes  latrent,  qvum  deos  salutatum  aliqvi  venerint, 
crura  iis  suffringantur,  qvod  acres  sint  etiam  turn,  qvum  suspicio 
nulla  sit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20.  Of  a  thing  which  actually  happened 
it  would  be  thus  expressed:  canes  latrani,  qvum  deos  salutatum 
aliqvi  venerunt,  and,  crura  iis  suffringantur,  qvod  acres  sunt  etiam 
tum,  qvum  suspicio  nulla  est).  Et  earum  rerum,  qvibus  abundaremus, 
exportatio,  et  earum,  qvibus  egeremus,  invectio  nulla  esset,  nisi  his 
muneribus  homines  Jungerentur  (Id.  OflF.  II.  8.  Earum  rerum,  qvibus 
abundamus,  exportatio  nulla  est.  The  excess  and  deficiency  also 
form  a  part  of  the  hypothesis  :  Even  if  we  had  a  superabundance 
of  any  thing,  it  could  not  be  exported  — ).  b.  Apud  Hypanim 
fluvium,  qvi  ab  Europae  parte  in  Pontum  influit  (observation  of  the 
speaker  himself),  Aristoteles  ait,  bestiolas  qvasdam  nasci,  qvae  unum 
diem  vivant  (part  of  the  assertion  of  Aristotle  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  39). 
Qvis  potest  esse  tam  aversus  a  vera,  qvi  neget,  haec  omnia,  qvae  vi- 
demus  (the  whole  of  this  visible  universe),  deorum  immortalium 
potestate  admmistrari  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III.  9). 

Obs.  1.  In  many  cases  a  relative  periphrasis  may  apply  either  to  an 
independent  idea,  an  existing  class  of  persons  or  things,  or  simply  to  a 
part  of  an  idea  which  has  been  mentioned :  Eloqvendi  vis  efficit^  ut  ea, 
qvae  ignoramus^  discere^  et  ea,  qvae  scimuSy  alios  docere  possimus  (Cic.  N. 
D.  II.  59).  Here  ea,  qvae  ignoramus  and  ea,  quae  scimus  arc  designated 
as  two  existing  classes  of  objects ;  but  it  might  also  have  been  expressed ; 
ut  ea,  quae  ignoremus,  discere,  et  ea^  qvae  sciamus,  alios  docere  possimus 
(what  may  be  unknown  [known]  to  us).  Sometimes  such  an  indicative 
is  used  in  a  very  singular  way :  Tertia  est  sentential  ut,  qvanti  qvisqve  se 
ipsefacitf  tantiJiiU  ab  amieis  (Cic.  Lael.  16).  If,  when  the  leading  pro- 
position is  in  the  perfect,  a  general  idea  is  expressed  in  such  a  subordinate 
proposition  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  imperfect,  it  is  thereby  shewn 
to  be  a  dependent  member  of  the  leading  idea :  Mexparari  eajusdt,  qvae 
ad  helium  neeessaria  essent ;  but,  rew  arma,  tela,  machinas,  ceteraqve,  qvae 
in  hello  neeessaria  sunt,  parari  jussit, 

Ohs,  2.  The  historians  not  imfrequently  use  the  indicative  irregularly 
in  relative  circumlocutions  and  definitions,  which  are  yet  naturally  or 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  parts  of  the  idea  quoted  as  held  by  an- 
other, e.  g.  Seaptius  infit,  annum  se  tertium  et  octogesimum  agere,  et  in  eo 
agro,  de  qvo  agitur,  miUtasse  (Liv.  III.  71.  In  eo  agro,  de  qvo  agitur, 
militavt).     O,  Mario  magna  atqve  mirdbilia  portendi  haruspex  dixerat ; 

Tt2 
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proinde,  qvae  animo  agitahat,  fretus  dis  cigeret  (Sail.  Jug.  63.     Prainde^ 
qvae  animo  agitaSy  fretus  dis  age  /). 

Obs.  3.  It  may  be  especially  noticed,  that  the  particle  dum  is  often  put 
by  the  poets  and  later  writers  with  the  historical  present  (§.  336,  Ohs.  2) 
in  the  indicative,  though  the  proposition  is  a  part  of  an  idea  attributed 
to  another,  which  is  expressed  in  the  infinitive :  Dic^  haapesy  Spartae^  moM 
ie  hie  vidisse  jacentes,  dum  Sanctis  patritie  legibus  obseqvitnur  (Cic  poet. 
Tusc.  I.  42).  (More  accurately :  Video,  dum  hreviter  voluerim  dicere, 
dictum  esse  a  me  paullo  ohscurius,  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  41.) 

§.  370.  Besides  the  rules  which  have  been  hitherto  given  for  the 
use  of  the  conjunctive  in  general^  it  is  particularly  to  be  noticed^ 
that  the  second  person  of  the  conjunctive  is  used  of  a  person  whose 
existence  is  only  assumed^  to  express  by  that  means  a  single  un- 
defined subject^  which  we  imagine  to  ourselves,  in  order  to  state  a 
thing  in  general  terms,  {some  one,  one),  (The  conjunctive  shews, 
that  the  whole  statement  rests  on  this  assumption.)  This  form 
is  found  in  conditional  discourse,  in  hypothetical  statements, 
and  questions  concerning  that  which  can  and  will  happen  (§.  850 
and  353),  in  subordinate  propositions  with  conjunctions  and  in 
relative  propositions  (with  qvi  or  an  indefinite  relative),  and  in 
commands  and  prohibitions  (see  on  the  imperative,  chap.  Y.)  : 
Aeqvabilitatem  conservare  non  possis,  si  aliorum  naturam  imitans 
omittas  tuam  (Cic.  Off.  I.  31.  Of  an  actually  existing  subject  it 
would  be,  conservare  non  possumus,  si  omittimus).  Si  scieris  aspi' 
dem  occulte  latere  uspiam,  et  velle  aliqvem  imprudentem  super  earn 
assidere,  improbe  feceris,  nisi  admonueris,  ne  assldat  (Cic  Finn.  II. 
18.  Si  sciemus — improbe  faciemus).  Dicas  {credos,  putes)  addtiC' 
turn  propius  frondere  Tarentum  (Hor.  Ep.  1. 16,  ll,=dicat  aliqms). 
Qvem  neqve  gloria  neqve  pericula  excitant,  neqvicqvam  hortere  (SalL 
Cat.  58).  Crederes  victos  esse  (Liv.  II.  43),  one  might  have  sup- 
posed they  were  conquered.  Canes  venaticos  diceres  (Cic.  Verr. 
IV.  13),  one  would  have  said  they  were  hounds.  (Concerning  the 
imperfect  see  §.  350  a.)  Tanto  amore  possessiones  suas  amplexi 
tenebant,  ut  ab  iis  membra  divelli  citius  posse  diceres  (Cic.  pro  Sull. 
20).  Ut  sunt,  qvi  urbanis  rebus  bellicas  anteponant,  sic  reperias 
multos,  qvibus  perictdosa  consilia  qvietis  splendidiora  videantur 
(Id.  Off.  I.  24).  Ubi  istum  invenias,  qvi  honorem  amid  anteponat 
suo  ?  (Id.  Lael.  17.  Of  an  actual  subject :  Ubi  eos  inveniemus,  qvi 
opes  amicitiae  non  anteponant  f  Id.  ibid.).  Qvum  animum  ab  istis 
imaginibv^  ad  veritatem  traduxeris,  nihil  relinqvitur  (Id.  Tusc.  V. 
5,=^qvum  traduximus).    Bonus  segnior  fit,  ubi  negligas  (Sail.  Jug. 
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31.  If  not  in  the  second  person  it  would  be  expressed,  ubi  negli- 
gitur),  Qvum  aetas  extrema  advenit,  turn  illud,  qvod  praeteriit, 
effluxit ;  tantum  remdnet,  qvod  virtute  et  rede  factts  consecutus  sis 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  19,=consecuti  sumus,  consecutus  aliqvis  est).  Confor- 
matio  sententiarum  permanet,  qvibuscunqve  verbis  uti  velis  (Id.  de 
Or.  III.  52,=MriinMr). 

Ohs.  1.  A  conditional  proposition  of  this  kind  in  the  conjunctiTe  does 
not  require  the  conjunctive  in  the  leading  proposition :  Mens  qvoqve  et 
animus,  nisi  tanqvam  lumini  oleum  instHles,  exstinguuntur  senectute  (Cic. 
Cat.  M.  11).  In  excitando  et  in  acuendo  plurimum  valet,  si  laudes  eum, 
qvem  cohortere  (Id.  ad  Fam.  XV.  21),  except  when  the  conditional  pro- 
position contains  only  an  imaginary  case,  in  which  something  would 
occur :  Si  constitueris  te  cuipiam  advocatttm  in  rem  praesentem  esse  veU' 
turum  atqve  interim  graviter  aegrotare  filius  coeperit,  non  sit  contra  ojp^ 
cium  nonfacere,  qvod  dixeris  (Cic.  Off.  I.  10),  assuming  that  some  one 
had  — ,  it  would  then  — . 

Ohs,  2.  2\«  is  very  seldom  inserted  when  the  second  person  is  employed 
in  this  way  (e.  g.  Virtutem  necessario  gloria,  etiamsi  tu  id  non  agas,  con- 
seqvitur  ;  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  38)  ;  on  the  other  hand  te,  tui,  tibi,  tuus  may  be 
referred  to  such  a  subject.  Te  is  put  in  this  way  with  the  infinitive,  to 
denote  an  indefinite  and  assumed  individual  subject  (in  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  as  only  the  assumed  object  of  a  judgment ;  see  §.  398 
a.),  e.  g.  Nullum  est  testimonium  victoriae  certius,  qvam,  qvos  saepe  me- 
iueris,  eos  te  vinctos  ad  supplicium  duci  videre  (Cic.  Verr.  Y.  26). 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Formation  of  Objective  Propositions  in  the  Conjunctive,  and 

of  the  Particles  employed  in  them. 

§.  371.  Since  the  idea  of  an  action  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or 
phrase  may  be  expressed  not  only  by  a  proposition  in  the  conjunc- 
tive, but  also  by  the  infinitive  (accusative  with  the  infinitive),  and 
the  conjunctive  propositions  of  this  class  are  formed  with  various 
particles  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predicate  in  the  leading 
proposition,  rules  will  here  be  given  for  the  application  of  these 
propositions,  and  the  use  of  the  particles  proper  to  each.  (Those 
cases  in  which  the  object  is  expressed  by  an  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive or  an  infinitive  alone  will  be  treated  of  in  the  6th  chapter.) 
Generally  speaking,  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  proposition  in  the 
conjunctive  after  all  verbs  and  phrases  which  signify  an  exertion 
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or  action  directed  to  a  particular  end^  or  indicate  that  something 
happens. 

Ohs,  The  conjunctive  clause  (afVer  verhs  of  the  first  class)  is  frequently 
expressed  in  English  hj  a  simple  infinitive. 

§.  372.  a.  A  proposition  with  ut  is  subjoined  to  all  those  Tcrbs 
or  phrases,  which  signify  in  one  way  or  another,  to  bring  about  an 
occurrence,  or,  to  labour,  to  contribute,  to  interest  onese{f  to  effect  it, 
as  a)  facio^  ^jfficio^  perficio,  canseqvar,  asseqvor,  adipiscor^  impetro,  per- 
vinco  ;  consvetudo,  naturafert ; — b)  aro,  rogo,  peto^precoTy  6b86cro,flagito^ 
poHuIOf — curo^  video  (look  to  it,  that),  provideo,  progpicio, — eoadeo,  per* 
9vade0j  eenseo  (to  judge),  hortor,  adhortor,  moneo^  admoneo,  permaveo^  ad' 
duco,  incito,  impello,  cogo, — impero,  mando^  praecipio^  dico  (to  say  to  a 
'person,  that  he  is  to  — ,  scriho,  mitto^  to  write  to  any  one,  send  to  any  one» 
that  he  is  to),  edico,  concedo,  pertnitto  {sino\ — statuo  (to  determine,  that 
some  one  is  to),  constituo,  decemo, — volo  (to  wish,  that  some  one  — ), 
nolo,  malot  opto  (that  some  one  — ),  studeo  (to  exert  oneself,  endeavour, 
that  some  one  — ),  ntVor,  contendo,  elaboro,  pugno, — id  ago,  operam  do, 
legem  fero,  lex  est,  senatus  consultum  fity  auctor  sum,  consilium  do,  magna 
cupiditas  est  (a  vehement  longing  that  something  should  take  place),  &c. 
Sol  efficity  ut  omnia  floreant,  Dolabella  ad  me  scripsit,  ut  qvampru 
mum  in  Italiam  venirem  (Cic.  ad  Att.  YII.  1).  Elaborandum  est, 
ut  nosmet  ipsi  nobis  mederi  possimus  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  13).  Multi 
tum  qvum  maonmefallunt,  id  agunt,  ut  boni  viri  esse  videantur  (Id. 
Off.  I.  13).     Cur  a,  ut  valeas,     Rogavi,  ut  prqficiscerentur, 

Ohs,  It  may  be  observed  of  the  particle  ut  (uti),  that  it  has  its  root  in 
the  same  interrogative  and  relative  pronominal  theme,  from  which  uter^ 
ubi,  &c.  are  derived,  and  therefore  originally  signifies  howj  or  (relatively) 
<»  (§.  201,  5).  From  how  is  deduced  the  signification  that,  as  applied  to 
express  a  purpose  and  the  object  of  the  verb,  (to  exert  oneself,  how  one 
may  attain  a  thing),  and  from  the  relative  usage  partly  the  signification 
as  soon  as  {ut  veni,  abiit),  partly  that  of  so  that  ( just  as  the  pronoun  gti 
acquires  the  signification  of  so  that  he).  Then  the  original  signification 
is  still  further  lost,  so  that  the  word  only  marks  out  a  proposition  inde- 
finitely and  generally  as  the  object  or  complement  of  another  (with  verbs 
of  happening). 

b.  If  the  object  is  expressed  negatively  (to  bring  it  about,  to 
exert  oneself,  that  a  thing  may  not  happen),  the  particle  ne  is  used 
instead  of  ut  (also  ut — ne).  Peto,  non  ut  aliqvid  novi  decematur, 
sed  ne  qvid  novi  decematur  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  7).  Vos  adepti  estis, 
ne  qvem  civem  metueretis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  13).    After  the  verbs  which 
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signify  to  bring  about,  to  effect^  ut  non  is  also  made  use  of.     See 
on  this  §.456  with  Obs,  3. 

Obs,  1 .  We  should  remark  the  expression  videre^  ntf,  to  look  to  it,  that 
not,  tohether  perhaps  not.  Vide,  ne  mea  conjectura  sit  verier  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  35).  Hence  vide  ne  has  sometimes  nearly  the  signification  of 
I  fear, 

Obs.  2.  Those  verbs  which  signify,  to  wish  that  a  thing  may  happen 
{volo,  kCypUicetf  it  is  resolved,  sometimes  studeo,  postulo),  govern  also  an 
accusative  with  infinitive  ;  Voh  te  hoc  scire.  See  § .  396.  Volo  {nolo, 
nialo)  is  commonly  used  only  with  the  conjunctive  without  ut  in  short  and 
unambiguous  expressions  (see  Obs,  4),  otherwise  with  the  accusative  and 
infinitive :  Qvid  visfaciam  f  (Ter.  Eun.  V.  9, 24).  Vis  ergo  experiamur  ? 
(Virg.  B.  III.  28).  Tuadme  de rebus  omnibus  scribas  velim  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
VII.  1 3).  (More  rarely :  Volo,  ut  mihi  respondeas,  Cic.  in  Vat.  6).  Sino, 
to  let,  permit,  is  employed  in  the  same  way,  e.  g.  sine,  vivam  (rarely,  ut 
vicam) ;  otherwise  in  the  infinitive  (§.  390)  or  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive  (§.  396). 

Obs,  8.  With  some  of  those  verbs  which  signify  "  to  exercise  an  in- 
fiuence  over  others,  to  induce  them  to  do  something,"  the  action  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  infinitive  alone,  as  after  moneo  and  particularly 
cogo.  See  §.  390.  Some  may  be  followed  by  oJ  with  the  genmd :  Im- 
pello  aligvem  ad  faciendum  aliqvid, 

Obs,  4.  After  those  verbs,  which  denote  a  wish  combined  with  an  in- 
fluence over  others  (particularly  to  advise,  to  beg,  to  persuade),  and  afler 
fac  andyojro  (but  otherwise  not  hf^r  f ado  and  the  others  which  signify 
to  effectuate,  to  obtain)  ut  may  be  omitted  and  the  conjunctive  alone  em- 
ployed, if  the  construction  is  evident,  especially  if  the  conjunctive  stands 
not  long  before  or  after  the  governing  verb :  Die  veniat.  Fac  cogites, 
•qvi  sis.  Sine  te  exorem  (Ter.  Andr.  V.  3,  30).  Caesar  Labieno  mandat, 
Bemos  religyosqve  Belgas  adeat  atqve  in  officio  contineat  (Caes.  B.  G.  III. 
11).  Albinus  Massivae  persvadet,  qvoniam  ex  stirpe  Masinissae  sit,  reg- 
num  Numidiae  ah  senatu  petat  (Sail.  Jug.  35).  Jugurtha  oppidanos  hor- 
tatur,  moenia  defendant  (Id.  ibid.  56). 

Obs.  5.  Some  of  the  verbs  and  phrases  here  mentioned  have  at  the 
same  time  another  signification,  in  which  they  denote  an  opinion  or  the 
eliciting  of  an  opinion  ;  and  then  they  govern  an  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive, as  statuo,  to  assume,  decemo,  to  determine,  judge,  volo,  to  main- 
tain (of  philosophical  dicta),  eontendo,  to  maintain,  concede,  to  grant,  per- 
svadeo,  to  make  a  person  believe,  moneo,  to  remind  one  (that  so  and  so  is), 
ejffido  (conficio),  to  conclude,  prove,  cogo,  to  conclude,  make  good,  addu- 
cor,  to  be  induced  to  believe,  auctor  sum,  to  assure ;  e.  g.  concede,  non 
esse  miseros,  qvi  mortui  sunt  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  7).     Dicaearchus  vuU  ejjficere, 
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animos  esse  moriaJes  (Id.  ib.  I.  31).  Yet  concedo,  contendo^  officio,  addu- 
cor,  and  a  few  similar  expressions  are,  in  consequence  of  their  original 
signification,  also  used  with  ut ;  Ex  qvo  efficitur,  ut,  qvod  sit  honestum^ 
id  sit  solum  bonum  (Cic.  Tusc.  Y.  15;  but  also  Hx  qvo  efficitur,  hones^ 
tate  una  vitam  contineri  heatam.  Id.  ibid.).  Facia  signifying  ''  to  repre- 
sent a  person  as  doing  a  thing,''  has  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  or 
the  present  participle  in  apposition  to  the  object  (as  induce  dliqvem  Uh 
qventem)  ;  Isocratem  Flato  admirabiliter  in  Fhaedro  laudari  fecit  (Cic. 
de  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  6).  Xenofhm  Socratem  disputantem  facit,formam  dei 
qvaeri  non  oportere  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  12).  PolyphemtMn  Homerus  eum  ariete 
colloqventem  facit  ejusqve  laudare  Jbrtunas,  qvod^  qva  vellet,  ingredi  posset^ 
ety  qvae  vellet^  attingeret  (Id.  Tusc.  Y.  39).  Fac^  imagine,  assume,  always 
has  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Fac^  qvaeso,  qvi  ego  sim^  esse 
te  (Cic.  Fam.  YII.  23).  {Facio  with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  in 
the  signification  to  cause^  is  poetical :  Nati  me  coram  cemere  letum  fe- 
eiati ;  Yirg.  Aen.  II.  538.) 

Ohs.  6.  After  the  words  causa^  ratioy  and  argumentum,  and  phrases  of  a 
similar  signification,  the  object  is  expressed  by  a  proposition  with  one  of 
the  particles  qvare^  qvamohrem,  cur  (reason,  why,  i.  e.  reason  to).  We 
have  also  simply  est  (nihil  est,  qvid  est)  cur  {qvamdbremy  qvare,  qvod)^  one 
has  reason  (no  reason)  :  Multae  sunt  causae^  qvamohrem  hunc  hominem 
cupiam  abducere  (Ter.  £un.  I.  2,  65).  Qvid  Juit  causae^  cur  in  Africam 
Caesarem  nan  seqverere  f  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  29).  Niliil  affert  Zeno^  qvare 
mundum  ratione  utiputemus  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  9  ;  no  reason  why  we  should 
believe.  Qvid  est,  cur  iu  in  isto  loco  sedeas  f  (Id.  pro  Cluent.  53).  Nan 
est,  qvod  invideas  istisy  qvos  magnos  felicesqve  populus  vocat  (Senec.  £p. 
94).     (Yery  rarely,  causa  est,  uf), 

§.  373.  With  verbs  and  phrases,  which  denote  in  general  that  a 
thing  happens  or  is  going  on^  a  proposition  with  ut  is  used^  to  signify 
what  happens^  &c. ;  thus  with  ft,  futurum  est,  accidit,  contingit,  evenit,  * 
usu  venit,  est  (it  is  the  case,  that)  seqvitur,  restat,  reliqvum  est,  relinqvitur^ 
superest,  proximum  est  (the  next  action,  the  next  thing  is),  extremum  est^ 
prope  est,  longe  abest,  tantum  dbest,  (In  negative  propositions  ut  nan,  and 
not  ne,  is  employed :  see  §.  456.)  Accidit,  ut  illo  tempore  in  urbe  essem. 
Saepefity  ut  ii,  qvi  debeant  (owe  us  money),  non  respondeant  adtempus 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XVI.  2) .  Si  haec  enuntiatio  vei'a  non  est,  seqvitur,  ut 
falsa  sit  (Id.  de  Fat.  12).  Restat,  ut  doceam,  omnia,  qvae  sini  in 
hoc  mundo,  hominum  causa  facta  esse  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  61).  Proxi- 
mum  est,  ut  doceam,  deorum  providentia  mundum  administrari  (Id. 
ib.  II.  29).     Propius  nihil  est  factum  qvam  ut   Cato  ocdderetur 

*  Magna  causa  absoluiionU  Fonteji  est,  ne  qva  insignit  huic  imperio  ignominia  tutci' 
piatur  (Cic.  pro  Font  12).  A  great  reason  for  acquitting  Fouteius  it,  that  iio  (the  wish 
to  avoid)  — ,    PropositioQ  expreMing  a  purpose. 
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(Id.  ad  Qv.  Fr.  I.  2, 5).  (So  also :  Servilius  ad  id,  qvod  de  pecunia 
creditajus  non  dixerat,  adjidebat  [(added  this  proceeding)],  ut  ne 
delectum  qvidem  militum  huberet ;  Liv.  II.  27). 

Ohs,  1.  Here  we  should  also  notice  the  expressions  necesse  est  and 
oportetj  it  is  necessary,  which  are  constructed  sometimes  with  the  con- 
junctiye  without  ut  (necesse  est^  ut  is  rare)  sometimes  with  the  ac- 
cusative and  infinitive :  Leuctrica  pugna  immortalis  sit,  necesse  est 
(Com.  Epam.  10).  Corpits  mortale  interire  necesse  est.  Ex  rerum  cog- 
nitione  efflorescat  oportet  oratio,  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  6).  (Oportetj  used  to 
signify  duty,  always  has  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Without  a 
definite  subject  it  is  expressed  thus  :  necesse  est  ire,  oportet  ire.)  (Con- 
cerning licet  with  the  conjunctive  see  §.  389,  Ohs,  5.) 

Ohs,  2.  When  seqvitur  denotes  a  logical  conclusion,  it  may  have  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but  is  generally  constructed  with  ut.  Con- 
tingit  (mthi)  signifying  I  succeed,  and  restat  (it  remains)  are  also,  by  the 
poets  and  later  writers,  constructed  with  the  simple  infinitive :  Non  cuivis 
homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  17,  36).  (The  following  is 
the  more  usual  construction :  Thrasyhulo  contigit,  ut  patriam  liheraret. 
Com.  Thras.  1.) 

Ohs,  3.  The  verb  aecedit^  "  to  this  is  to  be  added"  (by  which  the 
hearer  is  referred  to  some  circumstance  yet  remaining),  is  either  simi- 
larly constructed  with  ut^  or  it  is  asserted  of  an  indicative  proposition 
with  qvod,  which  states  the  circumstance  (compare  §.  398  b) :  Ad  Appii 
Claudii  senectutem  accedehat  etiam,  ut  cctecw  esset  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  6).  Ac- 
cedity  qvod  patrem  plus  etianiy  qvam  tu  sets,  amo  (Id.  ad  Att.  XIII.  21). 
(If  a  circumstance  is  stated,  not  as  actually  existing,  but  only  as  condi- 
tional and  assumed,  qvod  cannot  stand,  but  only  ut,  e.  g.  Si  vero  illud 
qvoqve  accedet,  ut  dives  sit  reus,  difficillima  causa  erit.  On  the  contrary 
we  find  no  variation  in  the  phrase  adds  qvod,  add  the  circumstance, 
that  — ).     (On  easpecto,  ut,  see  §.  363,  05*.  1.) 

§.  374.  A  proposition  with  ut  is  subjoined  to  substantives  and 
pronouns  in  connection  with  sum,  which  intimate  that  a  thing  hap- 
pens  or  is  to  happen^  in  order  to  express  that  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding idea  refers,  and  in  which  it  manifests  itself :  Est  hoc  com- 
mune viiium  in  magnis  liberisqve  civitatibus,  ut  invidia  glorias  comes 
sit  (Com.  Chabr.  8).  Mos  est  hominum,  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribns 
rebus  excellere  (Cic.  Brut.  21).  Cultus  deorum  est  optimus,  ut  (con- 
sists in  this,  that)  eos  semper  pura,  integra,  incorrupta  mente  vene^ 
remur  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  28).  Altera  est  res  (the  second  thing  required 
is)  ut  res  geras  magnas  et  arduas  plenasqve  laborum  (Id.  Ofi^.  I.  20). 
Fuit  hoc  in  M,  Crasso,  ut  existimari  vellet  nastrorum  hominum  pru- 
dentiam  Graecis  antrferre  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  1).    Adhuc  in  hac  sum 
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sententia,  nihil  ut  faciamus,  nisi  qvod  Caesar  velle  videatur  (Id.  ad 
Fam.  IV.  4).     In  eo  est,  ut  proficiscar. 

Obs,  1.  Such  expressions  as  mas  est^  cultus  eH  optimus  (witHout  a  pro- 
noun) are  sometimes  also  completed  hj  a  simple  infinitive :  Tirginibm 
Tyriis  mos  est  gestare  pharetram  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  336). 

Ohs,  2.  If  a  judgment-  is  pronounced  concerning  the  character  of  an 
action  that  is  only  supposed  (i  ot  declared  as  of  actual  occurrence)  by 
means  of  an  adjective  with  su7n  or  some  equivalent  phrase  (ae^vum  esi^ 
optimum  est,  &c. — magna  laus  est,  qvi  prohari  potest  ?  qvam  habet  aeqvi' 
talem  /),  the  subject  is  expressed  either  by  an  infinitive  alone  or  an  accu- 
sative with  the  infinitive  (§.  398  a).  Yet  such  propositions  are  also  found 
with  ut,  when  it  is  intended  to  denote  at  the  same  time  the  reality  or 
falsity,  possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  action,  e.  g.  Hoc  vera  optimum 
est  (ironical)  ut  is,  qvi  finem  rerum  expetendarum  voluptatem  esse  dicai^ 
id  ipsum  ultimum  honorum  qvid  et  qvale  sit,  nesciat  {should  not  know ; 
Cic.  Finn.  II.  3).  Non  est  verisimile,  ut  Chrysogonus  horum  servorum 
litteras  adamarit  aut  humanitatem  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  41).  Qoid  tarn  tfi- 
auditum  qvam  eqvitem  JRomanum  triumphare  f  Qvid  tarn  inusitatum  qvam 
u  t,  qvum  duo  consuJes  fortissimi  essent,  eqves  Romanus  ad  helium  maxi* 
mum  pro  comule  mitteretur  ?  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  21).  Magnificum  iUud 
etiam  Bomanisqve  gloriosum,  ut  Oraecis  de  philosophia  litteris  nan  egeoni 
(Id.  Div.  II.  2). 

§.  375.  a.  A  proposition  with  ne  is  put  after  those  verbs,  which 
in  themselves  express  a  power  of  hindering  and  resisting  (an  agency 
employed  to  prevent  a  thing  from  happening),  as  impedio,  proKibeOy 
deterreo,  ohsisto,  obsfo,  ojfficio,  repugno,  intercede,  interdico,  teneo  (to  with- 
hold, teneo  me,  contineo),  tempero,  recuse,  caveo  (to  avoid  doing  a  thing,  to 
take  measures,  that  so  and  so  may  not  — ),  &c.  Impedior  dolor e  animi^ 
ne  de  hujus  miseria  plura  dicam  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  33).  Pythagoreis  m- 
terdictuni  erat,  nefaba  vescerentur  (Id.  Div.  I.  30).  Histiaeua  Mile- 
sins  obsiitit,  ne  res  conficeretur  (Corn.  Milt.  3).  Regulus,  ne  senten^ 
Ham  diceret,  recusavit  (Cic.  OfiF.  III.  27).  Cavebam,  ne  cut  suspi^ 
cionem  darem  (Id.  ad  Fam.  III.  12). 

Obs,  1.  Cave  is  often  put  with  the  omission  of  ne :  Cave  putes,  cave 
facias,  (Sometimes  recuse,  to  refuse,  and  eaveo,  to  avoid,  take  the  infini- 
tive :  Cave  id  petere  apopulo  Romano,  qvod  jure  tibi  negabitur.  Sail.  Jug. 
64.)     (Caveo,  ut  — ,  to  take  care  that,  make  arrangements  that  — .) 

Obs.  2.  Impedio  SLnd  prohibeo  often  have  the  infinitive  (§.  390) :  Me  et 
Sulpicium  impedit  pudor  a  Orasso  hoc  exqvirere  (Cic.  do  Or.  I.  35).  Num 
igitur  ignobilitas  sapientem  beatum  esse  prohibet  T  (When  on  the  other 
hand  these  verbs  arc  constructed  with  ne  the  accusative  is  seldom  re- 
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tained.     We  find  pudor  impedity  ne  exqviram,  but  not  pudor  mc  impcdif, 
ne  ejcqviram.) 

b.  To  those  verbs  and  phrases,  which  signify  to  hinder  and  to  be 
a  hindrance  {impedio,  prohibeo,  officio,  obsto,  obsisiOy  deterreo,  teneo, 
BJidper  me  fit,  per  me  stat,  the  hindrance  rests  with  me,  moror,  in 
mora  sum,  &c.),  the  objective  proposition  with  qvominus  (literally, 
that — so  much  the  less)  may  be  subjoined:  Hiemem  credo  adhuc 
prohibuisse,  qvomintts  de  te  certum  haberemus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XII. 
5).  Caesar  cognovit,  per  Afranium  stare,  qvominus  dimicaretur 
(Caes.  B.  C.  I.  41).  Hanc  ego  causam,  qvominus  novum  consilium 
capiamus,  imprimis  magnam  puto  (Sail.  Cat.  51,  of  a  reason  against 
a  thing).  Qvominus  is  put  in  the  same  way  after  other  verbs, 
which  either  by  themselves  denote  a  resisting  and  negative  agency, 
or  acquire  such  a  meaning  by  the  force  of  the  context  (e.  g.  pug  no, 
to  contend  that — not),  if  the  negative  idea  is  set  aside  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  negative  (non,  via:)  or  by  the  interrogative  form,  e.  g.  Nan 
recusabo,  qvominus  omnes  mea  scripta  legant  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  3).  Hoc 
fecisli,  ne  pupillo  tutores  consulerent,  qvominus  fortunis  omnibus 
everteretur  (Id.  Verr.  III.  7). 

c.  After  verbs  and  phrases,  which  signify  to  hinder  and  oppose, 
or  to  omit  {praetermitto,  and  expressions  which  acquire  this  mean- 
ing from  the  context,  especially  facio  and  causa  est),  to  delay,  as 
cunctor,  exspecto,  as  well  as  after  abest  and  dubito,  dubium  est,  qvin, 
that  not,  is  used  to  designate  the  object,  when  the  negative  force  of 
the  idea  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  qf  a  negative  or  by  the  interro- 
gative form  :  Fix  me  coniineo,  qvin  involem  in  ilium  (Ter.  Eun.  V. 
2,  20).  Non  possumus,  qvin  alii  a  nobis  dissentiant,  recusare  (Cic. 
Ac.  II.  3).  Facere  nonpotui,  qvin  tibi  et  sententiam  et  voluntatem 
declararem  meam  (Id.  ad  Fam.  VI.  13).  Non  cunctandum  exist i- 
mavit,  qvin  pugna  decertaret  (Caes.  B.  G.  III.  23).  Clamabant, 
exspectari  diutius  non  oportere,  qvin  ad  castra  iretur  (Caes.  B.  G. 
III.  24).  Haud  multum  abfuit,  qvin  Ismenias  interficeretur  (Li v. 
XLII.  44).  Qvid  est  causae,  qvin  decemviri  coloniam  in  Janiculwn 
possint  deducere  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  II.  27).  Agamemno  non  dubi- 
tat,  qvin  brevi  sit  Trqja  peritura  (Id.  Cat.  M.  10).  Non  erat  du- 
bium, qvin  Helvetii  plurimum  possent  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  3).  Dubitare 
qvisqvam  potest,  qvin  hoc  multo  sit  honestius  ? 

Obs.  1 .  If  therefore  a  negation  precedes,  qvominus  and  qvin  are  often 
used  after  the  same  verbs  (e.  g.  nan  recuso^  qvominus  and  qvin),  but  qvin 
often  stands  where  qvominus  would  be  inadmissible.    (On  the  other  hand 
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impedio^  proJiileo,  infercedo  and  inferdico,  even  when  accompanied  by  a 
negation,  scarcely  ever  have  qvin^  but  qvominu^),  Qvin  alone  is  sometimes 
found  without  a  negation  preceding,  when  a  word  expressing  limitation 
{paullum^  perpauci,  aegre)  stands  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  e.  g.  PauUum 
abfuity  qvin  Fahiua  Varum  interficeret  (Gaes.  B.  C.  II.  35).  (So  also 
Dubita,  si  poles,  qvin,  i.  q.  duhitare  non  potes,  qvin).  Instead  otjueere 
non  possum,  qvin,  I  cannot  refrain  from  {fieri  non  potest,  qvin),  we  may 
also  say  ut — non  (§.  372  b.  and  373) :  Non  possum  uUo  modo  foteere,  ut, 
qvum  me  intelligam  universi  populi  JRomani  judido  consulem  ita  faehtm^ 
vt  nobilissimis  hominibus  praeponerer,  non  et  in  hoc  magistratu  et  in  omni 
vita  sim  popularis  (Cic.  de  leg.  Agrar.  II.  3). 

Ohs.  2.  Of  the  verb  duhito  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  wh^n  used  affirma- 
tiyely  it  is  always  put  with  a  dependent  interrogative  proposition :  {dubito 
an,  duhito  an  non,  see  §.  453),  After  non  duhito  {dnhium  non  est)  we  find 
also  in  some  writers  (Cornelius,  Livy)  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
instead  of  qvin.  {Non  duhitahant,  deletis  exerciHbus,  hostem  ad  oppugnan^ 
dam  urbem  venturam,  Liv.  XXII.  55.)  Non  duhito  (qvis  dubitat  ?)  with 
an  infinitive  {non  duhito  facere,  dicere,  &cc.)  signifies,  I  have  no  scruple. 
Yet  in  this  signification  too  it  is  sometimes  put  with  qvin,  e.  g.  NoUte 
dubitare,  qvin  uni  Fompejo  credalis  omnia  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  23). 

Obs.  3.  Qvin  is  rarely  found  with  negative  verbs,  which  express  an 
opinion  and  explanation  {non  nego,  qvis  ignorat)  instead  of  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive  :  Qvis  ignorat,  qvin  tria  Graecorum  genera  sint  (Cic. 
pro  Flacc.  27,  instead  of  tria  Qraecorum  genera  esse). 

Obs.  4.  Qvin  has  originated  from  the  old  relative  and  interrogative 
ablative  qvi  with  the  negative,  and  consequently  its  primitive  significa- 
tion is  how  not  (so  that  not).  Hence  arises  the  signification  whg  not  T 
{qvinimus?  §.351,  Obs.  3),  and  from  this  again  the  signification,  gen 
even  (why  not  too?). 

§.  376.  After  verbs  and  phrases,  which  denote  an  apprehension, 
the  thing  apprehended  (that,  which  is  not  wished)  is  distinguished 
by  ne  (in  English  that)  and  the  thing  wished  for  (of  which  an 
apprehension  is  entertained  that  it  will  not  happen)  by  fit  (in 
English  that  not)  or  ne  (that)  non  {ne  nullus  &c.)  :  Vereor,  ne  pater 
veniat  (I  fear  that  my  father  will  come) ;  vereor,  ut  pater  veniat 
(that  he  will  not  come) ;  vereor,  ne  pater  non  veniat.  Favor  ceperat 
miiites,  ne  mortiferum  esset  vulnus  Scipionis  (Liv.  XXIV.  42). 
Omnes  labores  te  exdpere  video ;  timeo,  ut  sustineas  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XIV.  2).  Vereor,  ne  consolatio  nulla  possit  vera  reperiri  (Id.  ibid. 
VI.  1).  Non  vereor,  ne  tua  virtus  opinioni  hominum  non  respondeat 
(Id.  ibid.  II.  5).  In  the  same  way  ne  or  ne  non  stands  after 
periculum  (danger  that,  that  not)  :  Periculum  est,  ne  tile  te  verbis 
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obruat  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  14).     Nullum  periculum  est,  ne  locum  non 
invenias. 

Ohs,  MetuOf  timeo,  vereor  Jacere,  to  be  afraid,  shun  (not  have  the  cou- 
rage) to  do  a  thing.  But  in  good  prose  only  vereor  is  so  used  :  Vereor 
te  laudare praesentetn  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  21).  {Timeo  and  metuo  arc  rarely 
found  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  with  the  signification,  to  expect 
with  apprehension  that  something  will  happen.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Tenses  of  the  Conjunctive. 

§.  377.  The  tenses  are  in  general  distinguished  and  expressed  in 
the  conjimctive  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  indicative,  both  by  the 
simple  forms  and  by  those  compounded  with  participles  [amatus 
sim,  &c.),  so  that  we  shall  here  only  notice  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
way  of  expressing  time  in  the  conjunctive.  {Pater  aberat,  Qvum 
[since,  because]  pater  abessei,  tram  in  timore.  Pater  rediif,  Qvum 
pater  redierii,  nihil  timeo.  Pater  profecturus  erat.  Qvum  pater 
profecturus  esset  (was  on  the  point  of  departing),  valde  ocaipatus 
eram.  Paene  cecidi,  Vides,  qvam  paene  ceciderim,  Audivit  ali- 
qvid.  Audiverit  aliqvid,  legerit  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  20 ;  He  must  have 
heard  and  read  something.)  Qpis  putare  potest,  plus  egisse  Diony- 
sium  turn,  qvum  eripuerit  civibus  suis  libertatem,  qvam  Archimedem, 
qvum  sphaeram  effecerit  (Id.  R.  P.  I.  17 =Nihilo  plus  egit  Diony- 
sius  tum,  qvum  eripuit  c.  s.  L,  qvam  Archimedes,  qvum  sphaeram 
effecit). 

Ohs,  1.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  distinction  between  amatus  sim 
and  amatus  fuerim  as  to  that  between  amatus  sum  and  amatus  fid  ;  §344. 
Amatus  fuissem  is  also  put  for  amatus  essem  as  amatus fueram  for  amatus 
eram, 

Ohs,  2.  The  imperfect  ybr«»  (§.  108,  Ohs,  8)  is  employed  in  the  same 
signification  as  essem  especially  in  conditional  kmguage  (would  be)  and 
in  propositions  expressive  of  a  purpose  (ut  foret,  neforet^  qviforet).  In 
the  compound  tenses  {amatus  forem,  amaturus  forem)  many  writers 
(Sallust,  Livy,  the  poets)  use  forem  exactly  like  essem,  e.  g.  Q  ami  chat 
consul,  qva  parte  copiarum  alter  consul  victusforet,  se  vicisse  (Li v.  XXI. 
53).  (Cicero  does  not  use  it  at  all  in  the  compound  tenses,  and  other- 
wise very  rarely.) 

§.  378.  a.  The  present  conjunctive  is  in  many  instances  em- 
ployed, when  the  thing  represented  is  properly  future,  partly  be- 
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cause  the  relation  of  time  is  sufTicicntlv  evident  from  the  nature 
and  construction  of  the  proposition  so  expressed,  partly  because 
we  do  not  in  idea  accurately  distinguish  between  the  present  and 
the  future  (as  in  assumptions,  wishes,  &c.).  Hence  the  conjunc- 
tive has  no  simple  form  of  the  future  in  the  active,  and  no  future 
at  all  in  the  passive. 

1)  Thus  the  present  is  so  used  in  leading  propositions  which  are 
expressed  in  the  conjunctive,  namely  in  propositions  limited  by  a 
condition  (§.  347  b),  in  potential  propositions  relating  to  a  thing 
which  can  or  is  to  be  done  (§.  350  and  353),  and  in  wishes  (§.  351). 
For  examples  see  the  paragraphs  referred  to.  But  in  potential 
propositions  the  futurum  exactum  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
hypothetical  future;  see  §. 350  and  §.  380. 

2)  Propositions  which  denote  a  design  and  object  are  also  ex- 
pressed with  the  present  (the  result  being  considered  as  contempo- 
raneous with  the  action).  See  the  examples  in  §.354  and  355, 
with  371  and  the  following. 

Consequently,  if  past  time  be  spoken  of,  the  imperfect  is  used 
(and  not  the  futurum  in  praeterito) ;  Rogabat  frater,  ut  eras  venires 
(not  venturus  esses) .     See  the  examples  elsewhere. 

Obs.  After  non  duhito  qvin,  and  those  phrases  which  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  in  the  most  general  way  (c«/,  seqvifur,  aecidit)  the 
future  is  employed  to  express  what  will  happen  at  a  future  time :  Non 
est  duhium^  qvin  legiones  vcnfurae  non  sint  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  17).  (But 
in  familiar  language  the  present  is  also  made  use  of :  Hoc  hand  duhium 
est,  qvin  Chremes  tihi  non  det  gnataniy  Ter.  Andr.  II.  3,  17.) 

3)  Dependent  interrogative  propositions,  hypothetical  proposi- 
tions of  comparison  [qyasi,  &c.),  and  consecutive  propositions,  are 
put  in  the  present,  as  in  English,  when  the  leading  proposition  is 
in  the  future  and  the  subordinate  proposition  contemporaneous 
(when  it  does  not  belong  to  a  still  more  distant  future) ;  Qmm  ad 
ilium  venero,  videbo,  qvid  effici  possit.  Sic  in  Asiam  prqficiscar,  ut 
Athen^s  non  attingam, 

4)  Wherever  in  the  oratio  obllqva  a  leading  proposition  in  the 
future  is  accompanied  by  a  subordinate  in  the  conjunctive,  which 
in  the  oratio  recta  would  stand  in  the  future  indicative  (§.339, 
Obs.  1)  the  latter  is  put  in  the  present :  Negat  Cicero,  si  naturam 
seqvamur  ducein,  unqvam  nos  aberraturos,  (^Si  naturam  segvemur 
ducem,  nungvam  aberrabimus.  With  the  imperfect  it  would  be 
expressed  thus;  Negabat  Cicero,  si  naturam  seqveremur  ducem, 
unqvam  nos  aberraturos.) 
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b.  In  the  other  kinds  of  subordinate  propositions  (in  which  the 
construction  itself  does  not  shew  that  the  subordinate  proposition 
refers  to  time  future),  the  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  par- 
ticiple, which  has  here  precisely  the  sense  of  a  simple  future,  is 
made  use  of  in  the  active :  Qvando  pater  tuus  veniet  ?  Qvaero, 
gvajido  frater  tutts  venturus  sit.  In  earn  rationem  vitae  nos  forttma 
dediixity  ut  sempiternus  sermo  hominum  de  nobis  futurus  sit  (Cic.  ad 
Q.  Fr.  I.  I.  c.  13).  Non  intelligo,  cur  Eullus  qvemqvam  tribunum 
interces^urum  putet,  qvum  intercessio  stultitiam  intercessoris  signifi- 
catura  sit,  non  rem  impeditura  (Id.  de  Leg.  Agr.  II.  12).  In  the 
passive  another  turn  must  be  given  to  the  expression,  e.  g.  Qvaero, 
qvando  portam  apertum  iri  putes,  Ita  cecidit,  ut  nunqvam  erigi 
possit  (that  he  wiU  never  rise) 

§.  379.  The  futurum  exactum  of  the  conjunctive  is  in  the  active 
like  the  perfect,  and  is  expressed  in  the  passive  (in  subordiuate 
propositions)  by  the  perf.  conj.  (so  that  the  past  only  is  noticed  in 
the  action,  while  its  futurity  is  ascertained  from  the  leading  pro- 
position) :  Adnitar,  ne  frustra  vos  hanc  spem  de  me  conceperitis 
(Liv.  XLIV.  22),  that  you  shall  not  have  conceived  this  hope  in 
vain.  Roscius  facile  egestatem  suam  se  laturum  puiat,  si  hac  in- 
digna  sicspicione  liberatus  sit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  44;  independently 
expressed; /aci/e /eraw,  si — liberatus  ero),  Caesar  magnopere 
se  confidere  dicit,  si  coUoqvendi  cum  Pompejo  potestas  facta  sit ,  fore, 
ut  aeqyis  condicionibus  ab  armis  discedatur  (Caes.  B.  C.  I.  26 ;  si 
potestas  facta  erit,  discedetur). 

If  past  time  be  spoken  of  (after  a  leading  proposition  in  the 
preterite),  the  pluperfect  is  used  in  the  same  way,  to  denote  an 
action  which  was  to  be  completed  before  another :  Promisi  me, 
qvum  librum  perlegissem,  sententiam  meam  dicturum  esse  (when  I 
had  read=when  I  should  have  read).  Divico  cum  Caesare  agit, 
llelvetios  in  earn  partem  ituros  atqve  ibifuturos,  ubi  eos  Caesar  con- 
stituisset  atqve  esse  voluisset  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  13).  Dicebam,  qvoad 
metueres,  omnia  te  permissurum,  simulac  timere  desisses,  similem 
te  futurum  tui  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  35).  (In  English  the  imperfect  alone 
is  often  employed;  where  Caesar  settled  them,  should  settle  thera 
&c.,  the  completion  of  the  action  before  the  other  being  not  so 
accurately  noted.) 

§.  380.  The  futurum  exactum  conj.  in  the  active  voice  is  em- 
ployed in  hypothetical  and  modest  language  of  that  which  is  pos- 
sible, divested  of  its  proper  signification,  merely  as  a  hypothetical 
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future  or  present  (to  which  the  present  corresponds  in  the  passive 
and  the  deponents).  See  §.  350  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  second  person  {one)  §.370.  It  stands  likewise  in  prohibi- 
tions as  a  simple  future  or  present;  ne  diweris,  do  not  say; 
see  chap.  V, 

Ohs,  In  conditions  howeyer,  expressed  in  the  second  person  (one), 
this  future  signifies  more  distinctly  than  the  present,  that  a  case  is  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  imagined.  This  future  is 
found  in  a  few  phrases  only  instead  of  the  present  conjunctive  after  ut  or 
ne  (that  not),  e.g,  tU  sic  dixerim,  and  that  never  in  the  best  writers 
(Qvinct.  I.  6,  1). 

§.  381.  The  periphrasis  by  means  of  the  future  participle  and 
fuerim  {futurum  in praeterito)  is  used  in  a  limited  proposition  in- 
stead of  the  pluperfect  conjunctive^  if  the  proposition  is  a  subordi- 
nate one^  which  on  another  account  would  have  had  the  conjunc- 
tive^ e.  g.  after  ut^  after  qvum  (causale),  or  as  a  dependent  interro- 
gative proposition.  (Its  hypothetical  character  is  then  shewn  by 
the  periphrasis,  on  the  point  of —  compare  what  is  said  under  the 
indicative  in  §.  342  and  348  a.)  Qmitn  haec  reprehendis,  ostendis, 
gvalis  tu,  H  iia  forte  accidisset,  fueris  illo  tempore  consul  futuna 
(Cic.  in  Pis.  7).  (As  an  independent  question:  Qvalis  tu,  si  ita 
forte  accidisset y  consul  illo  tempore  fuisses  ?)  Virgines  eo  cursu  se 
ex  sacrario  proripuerunt,  ut,  si  effugium  patuisset,  impleturae  urbem 
tumultu  fuerint  (Liv.  XXIV.  26).  If  the  leading  proposition  be  in 
the  preterite,  the  pluperfect  is  employed  in  a  dependent  interroga- 
tive proposition :  Apparuit,  qvantam  excitatura  tnolem  vera  fuisset 
cladeSy  qvum  vanus  rumor  tantas  procellas  excivisset  (Liv.  XXVIII. 
2-1) .  In  the  passive,  where  this  form  is  not  found,  other  modes  of 
expression  are  made  use  of;  for  it  rarely  happens  that  the  con- 
junctive of  the  simple  pluperfeet  stands  both  hypothetically  and 
also  for  some  other  reason. 

Ohs,  In  those  coses  where  the  perfect  indicative  is  used  in  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  according  to  §.  348  b  and  c,  and  Ohs.  1  and  2,  the  per- 
fect is  retained  in  the  conjunctive :  Tanta  negligentia  castra  eustodiebantUTy 
ut  capi  potuerint,  si  hastes  aggredi  ausi  essent  (==capi  castra  potuerunt), 

§.382.  The  time  of  a  conjunctive  subordinate  proposition  is 
determined  by  referring  to  the  time  of  the  leading  proposition*. 
The  past  time  is  therefore  expressed  in  the  subordinate  proposition 

■  This  rule,  with  the  inferences  drawn  from  it,  is  commonly  termed  the  rule  for  the 
sequence  of  the  tenses  (conteaUU  temporum). 
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by  the  perfect,  when  the  leading  proposition  appertains  to  the 
present  or  the  future ;  but  if  the  latter  itself  belongs  to  past  time, 
the  imperfect  [praesens  in  praeterito)  or  pluperfect  {praeteritum  in 
praeterito)  is  employed  in  the  subordinate  proposition:  Video 
{videbo),  qvid  feceris,  Vidi  [videbam,  videram),  quid  faceres,  ride- 
bam  {vidiy  videram)  qvantum  jam  effecisset.  Nemo  est,  qvi  hoc  ne- 
sciat ;  nemo  erat  [futurus  erat),  qvi  nesciret;  nemo  futurus  est,  qvi 
nesciat.  Eo  fit,  ut  milites  animos  demittant,  Eo  factum  est,  ut 
miiites  animos  demitterent.  If  the  nearest  leading  proposition  be 
an  accusative  with  an  infinitive,  notice  must  be  taken  whether  it  is 
dependent  on  a  verb  in  the  preterite  (so  th^t  the  present  infinitive 
is  the  praesens  in  praeterito,  and  the  future  infinitive  the  futurum 
in  praeterito) :  Indignum  te  esse  judico,  qvi  haec  patiaris,  hidig- 
num  te  esse  judicavi,  qvi  haec  paterere.  Negavi  me  unqvam  commis- 
surum  esse,  utjure  reprehenderer, 

Obs,  1 .  After  w/,  signifying  so  that  (not  in  order  to),  qvin,  qvi  nan  (in 
consecutive  propositions)  the  perfect  is  sometimes  used  (instead  of  the 
imperfect),  although  the  leading  proposition  belongs  to  past  time,  if 
the  statement  in  the  subordinate  proposition  is  conceived  and  expressed 
generally  as  a  distinct  historical  fact,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the 
main  transaction  or  to  a  certain  particular  point  of  time  :  Aemilius 
Paullus  tantum  in  aerarium  pecuniae  invexit,  ut  unius  imperatoris  praeda 
finem  attulerit  tributorum  (Cic.  Off.  II.  22),  that  the  booty  has  put  an 
end  to  imposts  (for  all  time  following,  up  to  the  present  moment) ; 
afferret  would  signify,  that  it  put  an  end  to  imposts  (immediately  at  that 
time).  Verres  in  itineribus  eo  usqve  se  praebebat  patientein  atqve  impi- 
grum,  ut  eum  nemo  unqvam  in  eqvo  sedentem  viderit  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  10), 
that  no  one  has  seen  him  even  on  a  single  occasion ;  videret  would  sig- 
nify, that  no  one  ever  then  saw  him = was  accustomed  to  see  him. 
Thorius  erat  ita  non  timidius  ad  mortem,  ut  in  acie  sit  ob  rempuhlicam 
interfectus  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  20),  was  so  little  afraid  of  death,  that  he  (as 
we  know)  fell.  This  construction  is  often  found,  when  a  single  historical 
fact  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  some  general  quality  which  has 
been  described.  Some  historians  occasionally  use  this  perfect,  even  in 
cases  where  the  imperfect  would  be  more  usual  (especially  CorneHus). 

Obs,  2.  Other  solitary  deviations  from  the  rule  result  from  an  inaccu- 
racy of  expression,  e.  g.  Video  igitur  multas  esse  causas,  qvae  istum  impel- 
lerent  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  33  ;  fuisse  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  speaker^s 
mind).  Verisimile  non  est,  ut  homo  tarn  locuples  religioni  suae  pec uniam 
anteponeret  (Id,  Verr.  IV.  6;==/?tfr»  viapotuit). 

Obs,  3.  We  should  here  notice,  that  the  historical  present  is  conceived 
and  treated,  in  reference  to  the  propositions  depending  on  it  (or  on  a  pre- 
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sent  infinitive  which  belongs  to  it),  sometimes  as  an  actual  present,  some- 
times (according  to  the  signification)  as  a  perfect :  Turn  demum  Liscut 
proponiti  esse  nonnullos^  qvorum  auctoritM  apud plebem  plurUnum  valeatf 
qvi  privaii  plus  possint,  qvam  ipsi  magistratus  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  17).  Caesar^ 
ne  graviori  hello  occurreret,  maturius^  qvam  consverat,  ad  exereUum  profit 
ciscitur  (Id.  ib.  IV.  6).  JRubrius  ad  Verrem  defert,  Fhilodamum  esse  qveta- 
dam,  genere,  honore^  existimatione  facile  prineipem  Lampsacenorum^  ejuM 
esse  JUiam^  qvae  cum  patre  habitaret,  propterea  qvod  virum  non  haberei 
(Cic.  Verr.  I.  25).  Sometimes  (less  accurately)  both  constructions  are 
intermixed :  Helvetii  legatos  ad  Caesarem  miftufU,  qvi  dicereni,  sild  esse 
in  animo  iter  per  provinciam  facere^  propterea  qvod  aliud  iter  nullum  ha- 
lerent  /  rogare^  ut  ejus  voluntate  id  sibi  facere  liceat  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  7). 
(Concerning  the  transition  to  the  present  after  the  preterite  in  a  long 
oratio  obliqva^  see  §.  403  b.) 

Obs.  4.  Where  the  assertions  and  opinions  of  older  writers  or  schoolB 
are  mentioned  in  the  present,  the  sentence  is  sometimes  continued  in  such, 
a  way,  as  if  the  preterite  had  been  made  us  of,  c.  g.  Chrysippus  dispuiai^ 
aethera  esse  eum,  qvem  homines  Jovem  appellarent  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  15;  in- 
stead of  appellent).  But  this  is  chiefly  done  in  propositions,  which  are 
separated  from  the  leading  proposition  in  a  continuous  oratio  obliqva 
(§.  403  b). 

Obs,  5.  The  beginner  must  take  care  not  to  put  the  imperfect  con- 
junctive in  dependent  interrogative  propositions  after  a  present,  because 
the  imperfect  indicative  would  be  used  in  the  independent  question  or 
assertion.  In  magna  honore  apud  Oraecos  musica  erat  {qvanto  in  luh 
nore —  ?)  must  be  turned  into  Qvis  nescit,  qvanto  in  honore  musioa  apud 
Oraecos  Juerit  (not  esset), 

§.  383.  After  a  leading  proposition  in  a  past  tense  (as  well  as 
after  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  conjunctive  ii^  a  hypothetical 
signification)  dependent  interrogative  propositions,  final  propo- 
sitions (ut,  ne,  qvi  for  ut  is),  and  objective  propositions  are  in 
Latin  regularly  referred  to  the  time  mentioned,  and  are  expressed 
in  the  imperfect,  although  their  import  may  hold  good  also  at  the 
present  or  at  all  times  (in  which  case  the  present  is  often  used  in 
English)  :  Turn  subito  CatUina  scelere  demens,  qvanta  conscientiae 
vis  esset,  ostendit  (Cic.  Cat.  III.  5),  how  great  the  power  of  con- 
science is.  Qvemadmodum  officia  ducerentur  ah  honestate,  satis 
ejcplicatum  arbUror  libro  superiore  (Id.  Off.  11.  1),  how  duties 
are  derived.  Haec  Epicurus  certe  non  diceret,  si,  bis  bina  qvot 
essent,  didicisset  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  18),  how  much  twice  two  is.  Haec 
non,  ut  vos  excitarem,  locutus  sum,  sed  ut  mea  vox  officio  functa  con- 
sulari  videretur  (Id.  Cat.  IV.  9).     Vos  adepti  estis,  ne  qvem  civem 
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metueretis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  13),  that  you  have  not  to  fear.  Sic  mihi 
perspicere  videor,  ita  natos  esse  nos,  ut  inter  omnes  esset  societas 
qvaedam  (Id.  Lael.  5).  (On  the  other  hand :  Multos  annoa  in  causis 
publicis  ita  sum  versatus,  ut  defenderim  multos,  laeaerim  neminem  (Id. 
Div.  in  Caec.  1),  of  the  whole  conduct,  as  it  now  appears.  Of  a  conse- 
quence applying  to  the  present  alone  the  present  tense  is  necessarily  em- 
ployed :  Siciliam  Verres  ita  vexavit  ac  perdidit^  ut  ea  restitui  in  anii- 
qvum  statum  nullo  modo  possit  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  I.  4.) 

Ohs,  1.  So  also  with  qvum  the  reason  is  often  expressed  in  the  imper- 
fect as  one  that  existed  at  that  time  (in  that  case),  although  it  may  also 
hold  good  now :  Hoc  scribere^  praesertim  qvum  de  philosophia  acriherem^ 
non  auderem^  nisi  idemplaceret  Panaetio  (Cic.  Off.  II.  14),  especially  as  I 
am  writing  about  philosophy,  especially  in  a  philosophical  work. 

Obs.  2.  Yet  a  dependent  interrogative  proposition,  a  final  proposition 
or  objective  proposition  sometimes  stands  in  the  present  after  a  perfect 
(not  after  an  imperfect),  when  this  perfect  represents  rather  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  condition  which  has  commenced,  than  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  previous  action  (as  expressed  in  English  by  the 
auxiliary  am  or  have)  :  Etiamne  ad  subsellia  cum  ferro  atqve  telis  venistis, 
ut  hie  eum  autjuguletis  out  condemnetis?  (Cic.  Hose.  Am.  11).  Arc  you 
come  here  into  court  —  ?  Oeneri  animantium  omni  est  a  natura  trihutum^ 
ut  se,  vitam^  corpusqve  tueatur  (Id.  Off.  I.  4).  Tueretur  would  denote 
the  design  of  nature,  when  she  created  living  beings.  {JExphratum  est 
omnibus,  qvo  loco  causa  tua  sit,  Cic.  Verr.  V.  63.  Here  esset  could  not 
stand,  since  exphratum  est  mihi  has  only  a  present  signification,  I  know. 
Qvales  viros  creare  vos  consules  deceat,  satis  est  dictum,  Liv.  XXIV.  8. 
Here  too  the  present  alone  is  admissible,  because  the  action  referred  to 
is  yet  to  come.) 

Ohs,  3.  When  the  perfect  (according  to  §.  835  b.  Ohs.  1)  denotes  only 
the  action  that  takes  place  on  each  several  occasion,  it  is  followed  by  the 
present  in  a  final  proposition :  Qvum  misimus  qvi  afferat  agnum,  qvem  im- 
moUmuSy  num  is  mihi  agnus  qffertur,  qvi  habet  exta  rebus  accommodata  ? 
(Cic.  Div.  II.  17). 

Ohs.  4.  Sometimes  the  tense  of  a  dependent  proposition  is  regulated, 
less  accurately,  not  by  the  leading  proposition,  but  by  a  remark  in  another 
tense  which  is  inserted  between  the  leading  and  subordinate  propositions, 
e.  g.  Idem  a  ie  nunc  peto,  qvod  superiorihus  litteris  (viz.  petivi),  ut,  si 
qvid  inperditis  rebus  dispiceres,  qvod  mihi  putares  faciendum,  me  moneres 
(Cic.  ad  Att  XI.  16).  Curaviiqve  Servius  Tullius,  qvod  semper  in  re- 
pubUea  tenendum  est,  neplurimum  valeant  plurimi  (Id.  R.  P.  II.  22). 
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CHAPTER   V. 

TTie  Imperative. 

§.  384.  The  Imperative  expresses  a  request,  a  coramandi  a  mlei 
or  an  exhortation.  The  present  imperative  is  employed,  when  the 
request^  the  command,  &c.  is  stated  with  reference  to  the  present 
time  or  without  reference  to  a  definite  time  or  condition;  the 
future  (which  has  also  the  tliird  person)  when  the  request  or  com- 
mand is  stated  with  express  reference  to  the  time  following  or  some 
particular  case  that  may  occur:  it  is  consequently  employed  in 
laws  and  where  the  style  of  laws  is  imitated  :  Fale,  O  Jupiter,  serva, 
obsecro,  haec  nobis  bona  (Ter.  Eun.  V.  9,  18).  Patres  conscripti, 
siibvenite  misero  mihi,  ite  obviam  injuria^  (Sail.  Jug.  14).  Fac 
venias.  Facite,  judices,  ut  recordemini,  qvae  sit  temeritas  mtdiitU' 
dims  (Cic.  pro  Flacc.  24).  Cura,  ut  vaUas. — Rem  vobis  proponam  ; 
vos  earn  suo,  non  nominis  pondere  penditote  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  1),  esti- 
mate it  then,  Qvum  valetudine  tuae  constUtieris,  turn  consulito  navi' 
gationi  (Id.  ad  Fam.  XVI.  4).  Regio  imperio  duo  sunio  iiqve  con- 
sules  appellantor  (Id.  Legg.  III.  3).  Servus  mens  Stichus  liber  esto 
(in  wills).  Non  satis  est,  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunio,  et, 
qvocunqve  volent,  animum  auditoris  agunto  (Hor.  A.  P.  99).  Esto 
(Be  it  so!). 

Ohs,  The  second  person  of  the  future  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  second  person  of  the  imperative,  in  order  to  express  a  firm  conviction, 
that  the  command  or  direction  will  be  complied  with,  especially  in  &miliar 
language  :  Si  qvid  acciderit  navi,  fades,  ut  sciam  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  8), 
I  expect  that  you  will  write  to  me. 

§.  385.  A  counsel,  command,  requisition,  exhortation,  or  re- 
quest, is  often  (except  in  legal  language)  expressed  in  the  third 
person  by  the  conjunctive.  So  also  in  the  second  person,  of  a 
subject  which  is  only  assumed  {one)  :  Aut  bibat  aut  abeat !  (Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  41).  Status,  incessus,  vultus,  oculi  teneant  decorum  (Id. 
Off.  I.  35).  Injurias  fortunae,  qvasferre  negveas,  de/ugiendo  relin- 
qvas  (Id.  Tusc.  V.  41),  one  must  escape  by  flight. 

Obs.  The  conjunctive  is  rarely  so  used  of  a  defined  second  person 
(mostly  only  in  the  poets) :  Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me,  Juppiter  optime 
nuunme,  pessvmo  leto  affidas  (Liv.  XXII.  53),  then  mayest  thou  — . 
Scetani  dissimilis  sis  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  112).  Si  certum  est  facers,  facias ; 
verum  nepost  conferas  culpam  in  me  (Ter.  Eun.  II.  3,  97). 
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§.  386.  In  legal  phraseology  a  prohibition  is  expressed  by  the 
future  imperative  with  ne  {neve  =  el  ne,  vel  ne).  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  conjunctive  is  employed  in  prose  in  prohibitions  and 
requests  of  a  negative  form  [ne,  nemo,  nihil),  in  the  third  person 
the  present  (or  the  fut.  exactum),  in  the  second  person  in  the 
active  voice  the  fut.  exactum  and  in  the  passive  the  perfect  is 
preferred  (rarely  the  present)  :  Nocturna  sacrificia  ne  sunio  (Cic. 
Legg.  II.  9).  Borea  flante,  ne  arato,  semen  nejacito  (second  per- 
son; Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  8.  77).  Puer  telum  ne  habeat,  {Capes- 
site  rempublicam,  neqve  qvemqvam  ex  aliorum  calamitate  metus  ce- 
peril,  Sail.  Jug.  85.) — Hoc  facito,  hoc  ne  feceris  (Cic.  Div.  II,  61). 
Nihil  ignoveris,  nihil  gratiae  catisa  feceris,  misericordia  comma t us 
nesis  (Id.  pro  Mur.  31).  Ilium  jocum  ne  sis  aspematus  (Id.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  II.  12).  Ne  Iransieris  Iberum ;  ne  qvid  rei  libi  sit  aim 
Saguntinis  (Liv.  XXI.  44).  {Scribere  ne  pigrere,  be  not  negligent 
in  writing,  Cic.  ad  Att.  XIV.  1.)  The  poets  use  also  the  present 
imperative :  Ne  saevi  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  544). 

Ohs,  1.  The  second  person  of  the  present  conjunctive  is  found  in  pro- 
hibitions, which  are  directed  only  to  an  assumed  subject  {one) :  A-fo  bono 
ulare,  dum  adsit ;  qvum  ahsil,  ne  reqmras  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  10)  :  otherwise 
but  rarely  and  only  in  the  oldest  poets  {Verum  ne  post  confer  as  culpam  in 
me,  Ter.  Eun.  II.  3,  97). 

Ohs,  2.  A  prohibition  is  also  often  expressed  by  the  imperative  noli  or 
nolilo,  e.  g.  Noli  pulare,  Brule,  qvenqvam  uheriorem  ad  dicendnmfuisse, 
qvam  G,  Gracchum  (Cic.  Brut.  33).  Si  insidias  fieri  libertati  veatrae 
inlelligelis,  nolilole  dubilare  earn  consule  adjulore  defender e  (Id.  do  Lc 
Agr.  II.  6).     {Cave  facias,) 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  Infinitive  and  its  Tenses, 

§.  387.  The  Infinitive  expresses  the  idea  of  a  verb  in  general  (in 
the  different  tenses,  dicere,  dixisse,  &c.),  but  it  does  not  distinguish 
it  as  asserted  of  a  definite  subject^  with  which  it  might  form  a  pro- 
position. 

Obs,  In  that  kind  of  subordinate  propositions,  which  is  called  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive,  the  infinitive  is  indeed  combined  with  a  de- 
finite subject,  and  so  far  forms  a  proposition  with  it,  but  is  not  dis- 
tinguished either  according  to  the  person  or  (as  far  as  concerns  the 
simple  infinitive)  the  number  or  gender  of  the  subject.     (In  the  infini- 
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tive  the  action  is  regarded  in  general  as  the  predicate  of  some  subject ; 
by  a  verbal  substantive,  such  as  actio,  the  action  is  distinguished  by 
itself  as  an  independent  idea.) 

§.  388.  a.  The  infinitive  stands  as  a  subject,  when  an  action  is 
characterized  in  general,  and  something  asserted  of  it,  or  as  a  pre- 
dicate with  the  verb  sum,  in  order  to  explain  an  idea :  Bene  sentire 
recteqve  facere  satis  est  ad  bene  beateqve  vivendum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VI. 
1).  Apud  Persas  summa  latis  est  fortiter  venari  (Corn.  Ale  11). 
Invidere  non  cadit  in  sapientem  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  10).  Nihil  aliud 
est  bene  et  beate  vivere  nisi  recte  et  honeste  vivere  (Cic.  Par.  I.  8 ; 
nihil  aliud puto  esse  bene  vivere  nisi  recte  et  honeste  vivere),  (Vivere 
ipsum  turpe  est  nobis,  Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  28.  Qpibusdam  totum 
hoc  dispHcet  philosophari,  Id.  Finn.  I.  1.) 

Obs.  It  is  however  unusual  to  put  the  infinitive  for  a  subject  (quite 
like  a  substantive)  with  any  other  verb  than  sum,  or  those  which  (like 
eaditj  displicet)  approximate  to  the  impersonal  verbs.  {Hos  omnes  eadem 
cupere,  eadem  odisse,  eadem  metuere  in  unum  coegit.  Sail.  Jug.  31 ;  better, 
eaedem  cupiditates,  eadem  odia,  iidem  metus  in  unum  coegerunt.) 

m 

b.  An  adjective  or  substantive,  which  is  combined  as  a  predi- 
cative word  or  by  way  of  apposition  with  an  infinitive  used  thus 
generally  (without  a  subject),  is  always  put  in  the  accusative, 
(§.  222,  Obs.  1),  and  so  also  the  participle,  when  the  infinitive  itself 
is  compounded :  Consulem  fieri  magnificum  est.  Magna  laus  est, 
tantas  res  solum  gessisse.  Ad  virtutem  non  est  satis  vivere  obc" 
dientem  legibus  populorum.  Praestat  honeste  vivere  qvam  honeste 
natum  esse, 

Obs,  1.  The  infinitive  is  not  subjoined  in  apposition  to  an  undefined 
substantive  in  order  to  define  it ;  the  construction  employed  is  labor  le* 
gendi;  see  §.  286  and  417.  (An  infinitive  however  may  be  added  in 
apposition  to  a  substantive  which  is  defined  by  an  adjective :  Demus 
nobis  acerbam  necessitudinemy  pariter  te  errantem  et  ilium  sceleratissimum 
perseqvi  [Sail.  Jug.  1 02],  a  hard  necessity,  namely  — ;  but  this  too  is 
rare,  and  by  far  the  more  common  construction  is  acerbam  necessitudinem 
perseqvendi.) 

Obs,  2.  To  such  an  infinitive  a  subordinate  proposition  may  be  sub- 
joined in  the  3d  person  singular  of  the  active  voice  without  a  defined 
subject;  the  same  subject  being  understood,  to  which  the  infinitive 
might  be  referred  (in  English,  one)  :  Neqve  mihi  praestabilius  qmdqvam 
videtur  qvam  posse  dicendo  iominum  voluntates  impellerey  qvo  velity  unde 
autem  velit,  deducere  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  8),  whither  one  will.    NuUa  voof 
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inimicior  amicitiae  reperiri  potuit  qvam  ejus,  qvi  dixit,  ita  amare  oportere, 
ut  si  aliqvando  esset  osurus  (Id.  Lael.  16). 

§.  389.  The  infinitive  is  put  with  verbs  which  involve  a  reference 
to  another  action  (of  the  same  subject)^  in  order  to  complete  the 
idea  and  specify  the  action.  Such  verbs  are  those^  which  desig- 
nate a  will,  a  power,  a  duty,  custom,  inclination,  a  purpose,  begin- 
ning, continuation,  cessation,  neglect,  &;c.,  as  volo,  nolo,  malo,  cupio, 
studeo,  Conor,  nitor,  contendo  {jtento,  poet,  amo,  gvaero),  possum,  qveo,  ne- 
qveo  (poet,  valeo),  audeo  (poet,  susiineo),  vereor  (poet,  metuo,  timeo),  non 
dubito,  scU),  nescio,  disco,  debeo,  soleo,  adsvesco,  consvesco,  staiuo,  constituo, 
decerno,  cogito,  paro,  meditor,  instituo,  coepi,  incipio,  aggredior,  pergo, 
persevero,  desino,  intermitto,  maturo  (to  hasten),  recordor,  memini,  oblivis^ 
cor,  negligo,  amitto,  supersedeo,  non  euro  (I  do  not  like,  poet,  parco,  fugio), 
further  the  (wholly  or  partially)  impersonal  verbs  libet,  licet,  oportet,  de- 
cet,  placet,  visum  est  (it  seemed  good  to  me,  I  resolved),  y^yeY  (me,  I  neg- 
lect), jpi^tf^,^0^n»Ya^,j7^^,  taedet,  and  the  expressions,  necesse  est,  opus  est. 
The  infinitive  is  likewise  put  after  some  phrases,  which  have  the 
signification  of  such  a  verb,  e.  g.  habeo  in  animo,  in  animo  est,  con- 
silium est  {cepi),  certum  est,  animum  induco,  to  submit,  prevail  upon 
oneself  (also  in  animum  induco,  to  find  in  one's  heart).  Vincere 
sets,  Hannibal,  victoria  uti  nescis  (Li v.  XXII.  51).  Antium  me 
recipere  cogito.  Oblitus  sum  tibi  hoc  dicere.  Visum  est  mihi  de 
senectute  aliqvid  ad  te  scribere  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  1).  Pudet  {ine)  haec 
fateri.  Certum  est  [mihi)  deliberatumqve-  omnia  audacter  libereqve 
dicere  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  11).  Tu  animum  poteris  inducere  contra 
haec  dicere  ?  (Id.  Div.  I.  13).  Nemo  alteri  concedere  in  animum 
inducebat  (Li v.  I.  17). 

Obs.  1.  Those  verbs,  which  denote  a  resolution,  are  found  also  with 
ut :  AtJienienses  statuerunt,  ut  urbe  relicta  naves  conscenderent  (Cic.  Off. 
III.  11).  In  like  manner  we  find  both  animum  induco  facere  and  ut 
faciam.  So  also  with  opto :  Phaeton  optavit,  ut  in  currum  patris  tolle- 
retur  (Cic.  Off.  III.  26),  and  Optat  arare  cahaUus  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  4,  43). 
{Merui,  ut  honorarer,  and  honorari.)  Concerning  the  infinitive  or  the 
genitive  of  the  gerumd  in  some  phrases  formed  from  a  substantive  and 
sum,  see  §.  417,  Obs.  2. 

Obs.  2.  By  the  poets  even  those  verbs  are  constructed  with  the  in- 
finitive, which  otherwise  contain  a  complete  idea  in  themselves,  and  are 
followed  by  ut  or  a  preposition,  or  those  which  figuratively  denote  an  in- 
clination, an  effort,  or  the  like  :  Hoc  acrius  omnes  {apes)  incumbent  gene- 
ris lapsi  sarcire  ruinas  (Virg.  G.  IV.  248).  Otherwise,  ad  ruinas  sar- 
eiendas,  ut  rmnas  sareiant,    Ardet  abire  fuga  (id.  Aen.  lY.  281).     In- 
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sulatcd  expressions  of  this  kind  are  found  here  and  there  in  prose,  e.  g. 
Conjuraverc  nobiJisslini  cives  patriam  incendere  (JSall.  Cat.  52). 

Obs.  3.  The  infinitive  may  be  subjoined  to  the  participle  paratvM^ 
ready  :  paratus  frumentum  dare  (ad  frumentum  dandum)  ;  so  likewise 
(chiefly  in  the  poets  and  in  the  style  of  a  later  period)  to  contentus,  «w- 
iu8,  assvetus. 

Obs.  4.  "With  voJot  nohy  waJo,  cupio^  optOy  and  sfudeo,  an  accusative  (of 
the  pronoun)  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  the  sim- 
ple infinitive  (as  in  stating  what  one  wishes  that  another  should  do ;  see 
§.  396),  the  whole  circumstance,  which  is  the  object  of  the  will  and  desire, 
being  conceived  rather  as  a  distinct  thing  in  itself  (most  frequently  with 
esise  or  some  suitable  infinitive),  e.  g.  Sapientem  civem  me  et  esse  et  numC' 
rari  voh  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9).  Cupio  me  esse  clementem;  cupio  in  tantit 
relpublicae  periculis  me  non  dissoluium  videri  (id.  Cat.  I.  2).  A  similar 
construction  is  found  vfii\\  postulo  :  Ego  qvoqve  a  meis  me  amaripostulo 
(Ter.  Ad.  V.  4,  25).  {Patior  appellor i  sapiens,  for  potior  me  appellari 
8a2)ie7ifen%y  according  to  the  i-ule  given  in  §.  396,  is  poetical.) 

Obs.  5.  Licet  too  (though  the  instances  are  rare)  is  found  constructed 
with  the  accusative  and  infinitive  (according  to  §.  398  a)  :  Non  licet  me 
isto  tanto  bono  uti  (Cic.  Yen*.  V.  59).  (In  familiar  language  ahd  that 
style  in  which  it  is  imitated,  licet  and  licebit  are  also  used  with  the  con- 
junctive, ut  being  omitted  ;  §.361,  Obs.  1.). 

§.  390.  The  infinitive  is  subjoined  to  the  verbs  doceo,jubeo,  veto, 
sinOy  arffuo,  insimulo,  to  denote  what  cue  teaches,  orders,  forbids, 
or  allows  a  person  to  do,  or  accuses  him  of  doing;  it  may  likewise 
be  subjoined  to  the  verbs  cogo,  moneo^,  hortor  {dehorior),  impedio 
and  prohibeo,  which  otherwise  have  an  objective  proposition  in  the 
conjunctive  with  w/,  &c.  (§.  372,  and  375).  The  infinitive  is  also 
added  to  the  passive  of  these  verbs  (and  to  dsterreory  to  be  deterred). 
Docebo  Kullum  posthac  tacere  (Cic.  Leg.  Agr.  III.  2).  Num  sum 
etiamnum  vel  Graece  loqvi  vel  Laiine  docendus?  (id.  Finn.  II.  5). 
Ileru^  me  jussit  Faviphilum.  observare.  Consules  jubentur  (receive 
orders,  ^M^^i  sunt,  received  orders)  exerciturn  scribere.  Caesar  lego- 
tos  ab  opere  discedere  vetuerat.  Nolani  muros  portasque  adire  ve- 
iiti  sunt  (Liv.  XXIII.  16).  Improbitas  nunqvam  respirare  eum 
siuit  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  16).  Accusare  non  sum  situs  (id.  pro  Sest.  44). 
Insimulant  hominem  fraudandi  causa  discessisse  (id.  Verr.  II.  24). 
Hoscius  arguitur patrem  occidisse,  Num  te  emere  venditor  co'egit? 
Qinim  vita  sine  amicis  insidiarum  et  mttus  pUna  sit,  ratio  ipsa  monet 

^  [Nun  ilia  qvUqvam  me  node  per  altum 
Ire,  ncqve  ab  ttrra  moneat  convellvre /unem  (Virg.  Gcorg.  I.  456).] 
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amicitias  comparare  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  20) .     Qind  me  impedit  haec  pro- 
bare?  Prohibiti  estispedem  in provincia ponere  (Cic  pro  Lig.  8). 

Ohs.  1.  With  the  active  of  these  verbs  the  infinitive  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  second  accusative  with  daceo  {doceo  te  legere=doceo  te 
litteras),  and  the  object  of  the  verb  (te)  is  the  subject  as  regards  the  in- 
finitive  {J^gere ;  jubeo  te  sedvum^  talvam,  voe  iolvos,  salvos  esse ;  hence 
in  the  passive,  j't^tfor  salvus  esse), 

Ohs.  2.  Jvheo  with  ut  or  with  the  conjunctive  without  ut  is  rare  in  the 
signification  to  order :  Magoni  nttntiatum  ab  Oarthagine  est^  senatum  ju- 
bere,  ut  classem  in  Italiam  trajiceret  (Liv.  XXVIII.  36).  So  also  veto 
ne^  or  qvomintAS  is  rarely  met  with<^.  (Jubeo  alieui,  ut  Jaciat,  or  alicui, 
Jhciat,  is  found  only  in  later  writers.) 

Obs.  3.  If,  with  jubeo  and  veto,  the  person  to  whom  a  thing  is  com- 
manded or  forbidden  is  not  specified,  a  simple  infinitive  may  follow : 
Hesiodus  eadem  mensura  reddere  jubet,  qva  aeceperiSy  out  etiam  cumu- 
latiore,  sipossis  (Cic.  Brut.  4).  Desperatis  etiam  Hippocrates  vetat  ad- 
hibere  medievnam  (id.  ad  Att.  XYI.  15).  But  it  is  more  usual,  when  the 
infinitive  has  an  object,  to  express  the  purport  of  the  command  or  pro- 
hibition in  the  passive  as  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  ;  see  §.  396. 
Sino  is  also  used  with  wt,  or  the  conjunctive  without  ut :  Sine  vivat 
(§.  372.  b.  Obs.  2). 

Obs.  4.  The  poets  and  later  writers  sometimes  use  other  verbs,  which 
express  an  influence  over  others,  and  govern  the  accusative,  with  the 
infinitive  instead  of  ut :  Quid  dolens  (from  what  provocation)  regina 
deum  insignem  pietate  virum  tot  adire  labores  in^ulit  ?  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  9). 
Sollicitor  nullos  esse  putare  deos,  (Ov.  Am.  III.  9,  36 ;  I  am  tempted — ). 
Fuere^  qvospavor  nando  etiam  capessere  Jugam  impulerit ;  Liv.  XXII.  6. 
Amiei  Neronem  orabant  cavere  insidias ;  (Tac  Ann.  XIII.  13). 

Obs.  5.  The  infinitive  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  ut  (chiefly  in  the 
poets  or  later  writers),  with  some  verbs  which  govern  the  dative  and 
denote  an  influence  over  others  to  induce  them  to  an  action  ;  e.  g.  with 
svadeo,  concedo,  permitto,  impero :  Imperavi  egomet  mihi  omnia  assentari 
(Ter.  Eun.  II.  2,  21).  Servis  qvoquepueros  hufus  aetatis  verberare  conce- 
dimus  (Curt.  VIII.  26).  Hence  in  the  passive  :  De  republica,  nisi  per 
consUiumj  loqvi  non  coneeditur  (Caes.  B.  Q.  VI.  20). 

Obs.  6.  The  poets  use  do  and  reddo  with  the  infinitive  in  the  significa- 
tion, to  give  to  a  person  to,  i.  q.  give  a  person  the  power  to  — :  Grajis  dedit 
ore  rotundo  Musa  hgvi  (Hor.  A.  P.  323).  Hence  in  the  passive  (in  the 
later  prose  writers  also) :  Qoantwn  mihi  cemere  datur^  so  far  as  it  is 
given  me  to  see,  so  &r  as  I  can  see  (Plin.  £p.  I.  10).  (Adimam  eantare 
sevens,  Hor.  Ep.  I.  19,  9.) 

*  [Fetabo  tub  tidem  tit  irabibut  (Hor.  Od.  III.  2,  26).] 
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§.391.  In  the  poets  (and  in  some  cases  in  the  later  prose  writers)  the 
simple  infinitive  is  found  instead  of  a  case  of  the  gerund  after  adjectiYeB» 
and  instead  of  the  supine,  both  of  the  active  and  passive  voice.  See  §.  419» 
§.  411,  Obs.  2,  and  §.  412,  Obs,  3. 

Obs.  The  infinitive  stands  after  a  preposition  in  the  phrase  intereti 
inter,  e.  g.  Aristo  et  Pyrrho  inter  optime  valere  et  graviasime  aegratare 
nihil  prorsm  dicebant  interesse  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  13).  (Jtifihil  praeter  plo» 
rare,  Hor.  Sat.  II.  5,  69,  nothing  but  — .) 

§.  392.  The  present  infinitive  is  often  used  in  a  peculiar  way  in 
the  narrative  style  instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  in  passing 
from  the  relation  of  events  to  the  description  of  a  state  of  things 
that  has  suddenly  come  on  and  just  commenced^  and  of  actions  and 
emotions  that  follow  in  rapid  succession ;  (inpinitivus  histobicus. 
The  proposition  remains  otherwise  unaltered^  precisely  as  if  the 
indicative  had  been  employed.  Usually  several  such  infinitives  are 
found  in  succession.)  Circumspectare  turn  patriciorum  vultus  pie* 
beji  (then  the  plebeians  began  to  reconnoitre)  et  inde  Hbertatis  cap" 
tare  auram,  unde  servitutem  timuerant.  Primores  patrum  odisse 
(hated)  decemviros,  odisse  plebem ;  nee  probare,  qvaefiereni,  W  ere* 
dere  hand  indignU  accidere  (Liv.  III.  37).  {Odisse  has  a  present 
signification).  Hoc  ubi  Verves  audivitj  usqve  eo  commotio  est,  ui 
sine  ulla  dubitatione  insanire  omnibus  videretur.  Qiria  nonpotuerat 
eripere  argentum,  ipse  a  Diodoro  erepta  sibi  vasa  optime  facta  dice* 
bat;  minitari  absenti  Diodoro ,  vociferari  paiam,  lacrimas  inter" 
dum  vix  tenere  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  18).  (This  construction  is  even  found 
after  qvum^  qvum  interim,  qvum  tamen,  when  the  time  at  which  a  parti- 
cular state  of  things  suddenly  came  on  or  became  evident  has  been  pre- 
viously specified  :  JFusis  Auruncis,  victor  tot  intra  paucos  dies  beUis  Bo- 
manits  promissa  consulis  fidemqve  senatus  expectahat,  qvum  Appius,  et  in- 
sita  superb ia  animo  et  ut  colUgae  vanam  faceret  fidem^  qvatn  asperrime 
poterat^jus  de  creditia  pecuniis  dicere,  Liv.  II.  27,  when  Appius  suddenly 
began  — .)  Jamqve  dies  consumptus  erat,  qvum  tamen  barbari  nihil  re^ 
mittere,  atqve,  uti  reges  praeceperant,  acrius  instare,  (Sail.  Jug.  98.) 

Obs,  In  this  way  of  expression  the  picture  of  a  series  of  actions  rapidly 
following  each  other  or  of  a  transient  state  of  things  is  put  before  the 
hearer  or  reader,  without  the  actions  being  conceived  singly  and  referred 
to  a  particular  period  of  time. 

§.  393.  If  a  substantive  or  adjective  is  added  as  a  predicative 
noun  or  in  apposition  to  an  infinitive^  which  refers  to  a  preceding 
word  as  its  subject^  its  case  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  subject. 

a.  If  ^therefore  the  infinitive  (being  put  with  one  of  the  verbs 
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• 
enumerated  in  §.  389)  refers  to  a  subject  in  the  nominative^  the 

subjoined  substantive  or  adjective  is  put  in  the  nominative :  Cupio 

esse  ctemens.    Bibulus  studet  fieri  consul.    Habeo  in  animo  solvs 

proficisci.    {Sustinuit  conjux  exsulis  esse  viri,  Ov.  Trist.  IV.  10,  74 ; 

she  endured  to  be.) 

b.  K  the  infinitive  belongs  to  an  accusative  (after  the  verbs 
mentioned  in  §.  390^  and  after  an  impersonal  yerb  with  the  accu- 
sative), the  word  subjoined  is  put  in  the  accusative :  Co'egerunt  eum 
nudum  saltare.     Pudet  me  victum  discedere. 

c.  If  the  infinitive  belongs  to  a  dative,  the  word  subjoined  is  also 
put  in  the  dative  :  Hannibal  nihil  jam  majus  precatur  deos,  qvam  ut 
incolumi  cedere  atqve  abire  ex  hostium  terra  liceat  (Liv.  XXVI. 
41).  In  republica  mihi  negUgenti  esse  non  licet  (Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  17). 
Quo  tibi,  T^lli,  sumere  depositum  clavum  fieriqve  tribuno?  (Hor. 
Sat.  I.  6,  25  j  compare  §.  239.)  Nee  fortibus  illic  profuit  armentis 
nee  eqvis  velocibus  esse  (Ov.  Met.  VIII.  553).  [Mediocribus  esse 
poetis  non  homines,  non  di  concessere;  Hor.  A.  F.  372;  see  §.390, 

Obs.  5.) 

Ohs.  1.  An  infinitive  with  the  accusative  is  however  occasionally  found 
after  licet  with  the  dative  (as  if  the  infinitive  had  no  definite  subject, 
§.  388  b),  e.  g.  Civi  Romano  licet  esse  Oaditanum  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  1 2). 
The  accusative  must  be  employed,  when  the  dative  is  not  actually  ex- 
pressed, although  it  may  be  understood :  Medios  esse  (to  be  neutral)  jam 
non  lieebit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  X.  8). 

Ohs,  2.  The  accusative  must  necessarily  be  subjoined  to  an  infinitive 
after  licet^  when  the  expression  is  used  generally,  without  reference  to  a 
defined  object  {one  can):  Haec  praesoripta  servantem  (if  one  observes), 
licet  magnifice^  graviter,  animoseqve  vivere  (Cic.  Ofi*.  I.  26). 

§.  894.  In  Latin  a  subject  stands  in  the  accusatiye  with  an  in- 
finitive as  its  predicate^  in  order  to  mark  out  the  proposition  so 
expressed  as  an  idea,  which  is  the  object  of  an  assertion  or  judg- 
ment, e.  g.  HonUnem  ire,  that  the  man  goes  :  Caesarem  vicisse,  that 
Caesar  has  conquered.  This  construction  (which  in  English  is  ex- 
pressed by  that)  is  called  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Such 
a  proposition  is  in  othev  respects  completed  like  an  indicative  pro- 
position, by  an  object  and  other  accessory  words.  If  the  subject 
and  object  might  be  confounded  (both  being  in  the  accusative), 
this  must  be  ayoidedy  e.  g.  by  making  the  proposition  passive,  as, 
Ajo  hostes  a  te  vinci posse;  rather  than  ajo  te  hostes  vincere  posse ; 
but  the  sense  and  connection  (together  with  the  position  of  the 
words)  usually  obviate  any  ambiguity. 

Yy2 
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An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  may  be  dependent  on  (governed 
by)  another  proposition  of  the  same  form  :  Milonis  inimici  dicuntf 
caedem,  in  qva  P.  Clodius  occisus  est,  senatumjudicasse,  contra  rem* 
publicam  essefactam  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  5). 

§•  395.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  put  after  verbs  and 
phrases^  which  denote  a  knowledge  and  opinion  that  a  thing  is  or 
takes  place^  or  a  declaration  that  a  thing  is  or  takes  place  {f)erba 
sentiendi  and  declarandi),  and  expresses  what  is  thought  or  said ; 
thus  after  tideoj  audiOj  sentiOj  animadvertOy  sciOj  nescio^  &c.,  intelUgOj  per^ 
tpieiOy  comperio,  9U9picor^  &c.,  dUco^  daeeo  (to  inform  one  that  — )}|'^- 
svadeo  (convince  one  that  — ),  tnemini,  &c.,  credo,  arhitror^  &c.y  judteo, 
eeneeo,  dueo;  epero,  despero,  colligo,  concludo  (infer), — dieo,  affirmoy  nego^ 
fateor,  narro,  trado,  scrtbo,  nuntio,  ostendo,  demonstro,  tignifico,  polUceoTj 
promittOy  minor,  eimtUo,  dissimulo,  &c., — t^drety  elucet,  constat,  convSnU 
(it  is  agreed  that  — ),  perspicuum,  certum,  credibile  est,  &c., — comrnvme 
opinio  est,  fama  est,  spes  est,  auctor  sum  (to  assure),  testis  sum,  certiorem  ali' 
qvemfacio  (to  inform  a  person  that  — ),  &c.  E.  g.  Sentit  animus  se  sua  vi, 
non  aliena  moveri,  Platonem  Cicero  scribit  Tarentum  ad  Archytam 
venisse.  Ex  multis  rebus  inieUigi  potest  {concluditur),  mundumpro^ 
videntia  divina  administrari.  Dqotdrus  tuum  hostem  esse  duxii 
suum  (Cic.  pro  Dej.  5).  Spero  me  propediem  istuc  venturum  esse. 
Caesar  pollicetur,  se  its  auxilio  futurum,  Fama  est,  GaUos  adven^ 
tare.  Qvem  putas  tibi  fidem  kabiturum  ?  Qvando  haec  acta  esse 
dicis  ?  In  like  manner  such  a  proposition  is  put  in  apposition  to  a 
substantive^  which  denotes  an  opinion^  a  judgment,  &c.,  e.  g.  Hunc 
sermonem  mandavi  litteris,  ut  ilia  opinio,  qvae  semper  fuissetf  toUe* 
retur,  Crassum  non  doctissimum,  Antonium  plane  indoctum  Jvisse 
(Cic.  de  Or.  IL  2).  Atqve  etiam  subjiciunt  se  homines  imperio  altC' 
rius  de  causis  pluribus ;  ducuntur  enim  aut  benevolentia  out  benefit 
ciorum  magnitudine  aut  spe,  sibi  id  utile  futurum  (Id.  Off.  II.  6). 

Ohs,  1.  So  likewise  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  may  be  added  as 
an  apposition  to  a  pronoun,  which  from  the  context  refers  to  an  opinion, 
a  judgment,  &c.,  e.  g.  Posidonius  graviter  et  copiose  de  hoc  ipso,  nihil  esse 
bonum,  nisi  qvod  honestum  esset,  disputatnt  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  25). 

Obs.  2.  Some  few  verbs,  which  otherwise  do  not  denote  an  opinion  or 
declaration,  sometimes  acquire  such  a  meaning  in  certain  combinations, 
e.  g.  mitto,  to  apprise  any  one  by  a  messenger  {Fabius  ad  eollegam  misit, 
exercitu  opus  esse,  qvi  Campaniae  opponeretur,  Liv.  XXIV.  19),  defendo, 
to  allege.  {Stoids  placet,  omnia  peccata  paria  esse,  the  Stoics  assume  — .) 
Concerning  concede,  &c.  with  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  ut,  see 
$.  372,  Obs,  b.    Concerning  dubito,  non  dubito,  §.  375  c,  Obs.  2. 
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Ohs,  3.  One  difference  the  beginner  must  notice  between  the  English 
and  Latin  construction,  viz.  that  verbs,  which  signify  to  hope,  to  promisey 
to  threaten  f  are  commonly  used  in  English  with  a  simple  present  infin., 
when  the  leading  verb  and  that  which  is  dependent  on  it  have  the  same 
subject,  e.  g.  he  promised  to  come,  I  hope  to  see  him,  I  threatened  to  go 
away  ;  which  must  be  rendered  in  Latin  by  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive: promtttehat^  ee  venturum;  spero,  me  ewn  visurum;  minahc^r,  me 
abiturum.  The  verbs  epero  and  poUiceor  are  found  sometimes  (but  rarely) 
with  the  infinitive  alone  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g. 
Magnitudine  poenae  reliqvos  deterrere  eperans  (Caes.  B.  C.  IIL  8)  ;  for 
se  deterriturum^.  (Spero  nostram  amicitiam  non  egere  testibus,  said  of 
a  thing  present.) 

Obs.  4.  Concerning  duco^  existimo,  judicOy  puto^  with  two  accusatives 
without  an  infinitive,  see  §.  227  c. 

Obs.  5.  Audio  te  contumeliose  de  me  loqvi^  I  hear  (learn)  that  you 

'speak  contemptuously  of  me ;  audivi  te  ipeum  dieere,  I  heard  you  say, 

was  witness  that  you  said  (Cic.  Verr.  FV.  49) ;  (also,  auditi  quum  dicer es, 

I  heard  the  assertion  from  you) ;  audivi  te  dicentem,  I  heard  you  speak 

(make  a  speech). 

Obs,  6.  The  contents  of  the  infinitive  proposition  are  sometimes  briefly 
pointed  to  beforehand  by  a  neuter  pronoun,  e.  g.  Illud  negare  pates,  te  de 
re  judicata  judicasse  ?  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  33) ;  or  by  Ua  or  sic,  e.  g.  Sic  enim 
a  majoribus  nostris  accepimuSy  praetorem  qvaestori  suo  parentis  loco  esse 
oportere  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  19.)  (Zeno  ita  definit,  perturbtUionem  esse 
aversum  a  ratione  animi  motum,  gives  the  definition,  that  passion  — : 
2Seno  ita  definite  ut  perturbatio  sit  aversa  a  ratione  animi  commotio,  de- 
fines passion  in  such  a  way,  that  it  is,  according  to  this  definition  — , 
Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  21,  compared  with  Off.  I.  27.) 

Obs.  7.  In  Latin  it  is  not  usual  to  put  the  preposition  de  in  the  leading 
proposition,  together  with  the  idea,  of  which  something  is  declared  in  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  following,  but  the  sentence  is  so  compressed, 
that  the  idea  occurs  only  in  the  infinitive  proposition.  Therefore  we 
should  not  say,  De  Medea  narrani,  earn  sic  fugisse  — ,  but,  Medeam  nar- 
rant  sicjugisse  —  ;  not,  de  Orasso  seribit  Cicero,  nihil  eo  laetius  fuisse, 
but  Orasso  Oicero  seribit  mhU  laetius  fuisse  ;  not,  Cornelius  de  qvo  nar- 
rasti,  ewn  Athenas  profeetum  esse  (of  whom  you  related,  that  he  was  — ), 
but  qvem  narrasti  Athenas  profeetum  esse.  Yet  the  second  form  is  also 
found,  where  such  a  compression  would  not  be  easy,  e.  g.  De  hoc  Verri 
dicitur,  habere  ewn  perbona  toreumata  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  18,  because  the 
passive  dicor  is  only  used  personally  in  the  signification  it  is  said  (gene- 

^  [Ad  turn  legati  venimnt,  qvi  polUe0<mtur  obtidet  dare,  atqve  imperio  populi  Romani  oft- 
Umperare  (Caet.  B.  O.  lY.  21).  Ad  mm  Ug<Ui  venemnt,  qffi  te  ea  qvae  hnperasset  fac- 
turot  poUicerentur  (id.  IV.  22).] 
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rally)  ofmej  and  does  not  admit  of  a  dative) ;  or  where  the  attention  is 
first  drawn  generally  to  the  thing  to  be  mentioned,  e.  g.  De  Antonio,  jam 
ante  tibi  acripsiy  non  esse  eum  a  me  conventum  (Cic.  ad  Att  XV.  1,  as  to 
what  relates  to  A. — )  We  must  also  notice  such  expressions  as  the  fol- 
lowing in  interrogations  :  Qvid  censes  (censetis,  putamus)  hune  ipsum  S, 
JSoscium  ?  qvo  studio  et  qva  intelligentia  esse  in  rusticis  rebus  (Cic.  Rose. 
Am.  1 7 ;  also,  qvid  censes  S.  Boscium,  nonne  sumtno  studio  esse  et  summa 
intelligentia  —  ^),  where  the  accusative  already  points  to  the  infinitive 
construction. 

Obs.  8.  It  is  less  customary  in  Latin  than  in  English  to  insert  a  verb 
indicating  a  declaration  or  opinion,  with  ut,  ''  as,"  as  a  subordinate  pro- 
position, and  it  is  preferable  to  make  such  a  verb  the  leading  proposition 
with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  depending  upon  it.  (Verrem  not' 
rant — ,  rather  than  Verres,  ut  narrant ;  Socratem  Plato  scribU  — ,  rather 
than  Socrates,  ut  Plato  scribit,)  Yet  we  frequently  find  ut  qpinor,  or 
simply  opinor,  credo,  ut  audio,  employed  parenthetically.  « 

§.  396.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  put  after  those  verbs 
which  denote  a  wish^  that  something  should  happen^  or  the  endur- 
ing or  allowing  it  (verba  voluntatis),  namely,  voh,  nolo,  malo,  eupio^ 
opto,  studeo,  postulo,  placet,  sino,  potior,  with  jubeo,  impero^,  prohibeo, 
veto  (to  command,  forbid,  that  something  should  be  done),  e.  g.  MajoreM 
corpora  juvenum  Jirmari  labore  voluerunt  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  15).  Tibi 
favemus,  te  tua  virtutefrui  cupimus  (Id.  Brut.  97).  Senatui  placet, 
Crassum  Syriam  obtinere  (Id.  Phil.  XI.  12).  Nullos  honores  mUd 
decemi  sino  (Id.  ad  Att.  V.  21).  Ferres  hominem  corripi  jussit, 
Caesar  castra  valla  muniri  vetuit,  Delectum  haberi  prohibebo  (Liv. 
IV.  2).     Non  hunc  in  vincula  dud  imperabis  f  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  11). 

Obs.  1.  These  verbs  also  take  after  them  a  proposition  with  ut  {prohiheo 
with  ne  or  qvominus,  veto  with  ne),  hut  jubeo  (§.  390.  Obs.  2),patior,  and 
veto  very  rarely.  (Sometimes  writers  pass  from  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive  to  the  other  construction :  Placuit  creari  decemviros  sineprovo* 
catione,  et  ne  qvis  eo  anno  alius  magistraius  esset ;  Liv.  III.  32.)  Con- 
cerning cupio  me  clem^ntem  esse  for  cupio  esse  clemens  see  §.  389,  Obs.  4. 
Later  writers  put  also  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (passive)  after 
verbs  which  denote  a  permission,  request,  direction,  &c.,  and  which  in 
the  best  writers  always  have  ut,  e.  g.  permitto,  praecipio,  mando,  interdieOf 
oro,  precor:  Otho  corpora  cremari  permisit  (Tac.  H.  I.  47).  Caligula 
praecepit,  triremes  itinere  terrestri  Eomam  devehi  (Svet.  Cal.  47). 

Obs.  2.  After  voh  (nolo,malo,  cupio)  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  of 

*  [Impero,  with  the  tecuiaUve,  ngniiying  to  make  requintion  for,  order  to  be  snp- 

Slied,  may  be  coniidered  u  an  elliptical  expresaion,  where  dare,  or  some  auch  infinitive 
I  understood.] 
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the  perf.  pass,  is  often  used  in  the  signification,  will  have  a  thing  done 
=will,  that  something  should  be  done,  e.  g.  Sociis  maxime  lex  consultum 
esse  vult  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  6).  (Often  simply  consuUum  vultj  without 
esse :  Legati  SuUam  arant^  ut  Sex,  JRoseU  famam  etfilii  innocentis  fortu- 
nas  conservatas  velU,  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  9.) 

Obs,  3.  Jubeo,  sino^  vetOy  jprohibeo,  and  impero  take  only  a  passive  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive ;  since  we  otherwise  find^i^^o  (veto)  aliqvem 
/acere,  with  a  simple  infinitive  (§.  390),  and  impero  alicui  ut  facial  (e.  g. 
Nonne  lictoribus  tuis  unperahis^  ut  hunc  in  vincula  ditcant  ?).  From  juheo^ 
veto,  prohibeoy  impero  hunc  occidi,  a  new  phrase  may  be  formed  in  the 
passive,  when  the  person  who  commands  or  forbids  is  not  specified  (nom. 
with  the  infin. ;  see  §.  400)  :  Hie  occidi  jubetur,  vetatur^  prohibeturj  im- 
peratur,  e.  g.  Jussus  es  renuntiari  consul  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  32),  it  was 
ordered  that  you  should  be  proclaimed  consul.  In  Ututumias  St/racusa- 
nas,  si  gyiptiblice  custodiendi  sunt,  etiam  ex  ceteris  oppidis  Siciliae  deduci 
imperantur  (Id.  Verr.  V.  27).  Ad  opera  circumdari  prohibenda  (Li v. 
III.  28).  (Such  expressions  are  distinct  from  jubeor^  prohibeor,  JacerCj 
§.  390.) 

Obs.  4.  The  verb  censeo,  to  think,  vote  for,  advise,  has  various  construc- 
tions, which  may  be  here  noticed :  Censeo  Carthoffinem  esse  delendam  (I 
think  that  Carthage  must  —  i.  e.  vote  for  it).  Censeo  bona  reddi  (vote, 
will,  that  the  property  should  be  restored,  as  Yrlik  jubeo).  Antenor  censet 
belli  praecidere  causam  (Hor.  Ep.  I.  2,  9),  votes  for  cutting  off ;  in  the 
poetical  and  later  style  for  praecidendam  esse  or  praecidi.  Censeo,  ut  per- 
rumpas,  I  advise  you  to  break  through  {censeo,  perrumpas). 

§.  397.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  put  with  those  verbs 
which  denote  satisfaction,  dissatisfaction,  or  surprise  at  the  exist- 
ence of  a  thing  {verba  affectuum),  such  as  gaudeo,  laetor,  glorior,  doleo, 
ofngor,  sollicitor,  indignor,  gveror,  miror,  admiror,Jero  (to  be  resigned  to  a 
thing),  aegre,  molestefero.  Yet  qvod  (with  the  indicative  or  conjunc- 
tive according  to  §.  357)  may  also  be  employed  with  these  verbs,  in 
order  to  denote  more  the  reckon  of  the  feeling :  Gaudeo  id  te  mihi 
svadere,  qvod  ego  mea  tponte  feceram  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XV.  27).  Nihil 
me  magis  solUcitabat,  qvam  nan  me,  si  qvae  ridenda  essent,  ridere 
tecum  (Id.  ad  Fam.  II.  12).  Miror,  te  ad  me  nihil  scribere  (Id.  ad 
Att.  VIII.  12).  Varus  promissa  non  servari  qverebatur.  [Laetor, 
qvod  Petitius  incolumis  vivit  in  urbe,  Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  98.  Scipio 
qverebatur,  qvod  omnibus  in  rebus  homines  diligentiores  essent  qvam 
in  amicitiis  comparandis,  Cic.  Lael.  17). 

§.  898.  a.  If  a  judgment  is  expressed  in  general  on  the  contents 
of  a  proposition,  so  that  it  is  only  conceived  and  pointed  out  as  the 
object  of  the  judgment,  without  its  being  said  that  it  is  actually 
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true^  such  a  proposition  is  annexed  in  the  accusative  with  the  in- 
finitive. (The  judgment  is  either  expressed  by  est,  e.  g.  utik  est, 
par  est,  fas  est,  magna  laus  est,  in  which  case  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  is  the  subject,  or  by  an  impersonal  verb  [pportet,  de^ 
cet,  convenit,  expedit,  pudet,  &;c.]  or  some  equivalent  phrase.)  Ac-^ 
cusatores  multos  esse  in  civitate,  utile  est,  ut  metu  caniineatur  audO' 
da  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  20).  Omnibus  bonis  expedit,  salvam  esse  rem^ 
publicam  (Id.  PhiL  XIII.  8).  Tempus  est,  nos  de  iHaperpetuaJam, 
non  de  hoc  exigtui  vita  cogitare  (Id.  ad  Att.  X.  8).  FcuAnus  est, 
civem  Romanum  vinciri  (Id.  Yerr.  V.  66).  Qvos  ferro  trucidari 
oportebat,  eos  nondum  voce  vulnero  (Id.  Cat.  1. 4).  Haec  benignUas 
etiam  reipublicae  utUis  est  {=uiile  est),  redimi  e  servitute  captos, 
locupletari  tenuiores  (Id.  Off.  II.  18). 

Ohs.  1.  Concerning  the  use  of  t^  in  propositions  which  are  the  object 
of  a  judgment,  see  §.374,  Obs,  2. 

I  Obs.  2.  Oportetj  it  is  necessary,  and  neeesse  est  are  also  constracted 
with  a  conjunctive,  without  ut ;  §.  373,  Obs.  1.  If  it  is  not  said  who 
has  to  do  a  thing,  the  infinitive  alone  is  employed  (§.  388  :  ea  nudis  eU- 
gere  minima  oportet,  Cic.  Off.  III.  1)  ;  but  the  proposition  is  often  altered 
into  an  accusative  with  the  infin.  pass. :  Hoe  fieri  et  oportet  et  opus  est 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XIII.  25). 

Obs.  3.  By  an  inaccuracy  of  expression,  a  simple  infinitive  (active)  and 
an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  (passive)  are  sometimes  combined  in  one 
judgment :  Proponi  oportet,  qvid  afferas,  et  id  qvare  ita  sit,  ostendere 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  41). 

b.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  intended  to  shew  that  a  thing  (a 
circumstance,  a  relation)  actually  holds,  and  a  judgment  is  at  the 
same  time  passed  concerning  it,  the  thing  spoken  of  is  expressed 
by  a  proposition  with  qvod  {that,  the  circumstance  that ;  with  the 
indicative,  if  the  mood  of  the  leading  proposition  does  not,  accord- 
ing to  §.  369,  require  the  conjunctive).  Such  a  proposition  with 
qvod  (of  a  real  fact)  is  often  connected  with  a  pronoun  {hoc,  iUud, 
id,  ea  res,  kc.)  which  points  to  it;  sometimes  too  with  a  substan- 
tiye  in  the  way  of  apposition  (to  explain  it).  Eumeni  inter  Mace- 
dones  viventi  multum  detraxit,  qvod  alienae  erat  civitatis  (Com. 
Eum.  I).  Multa  sunt  infabrica  mundi  admirabilia,  sed  nihil  majus 
qvam  qvod  ita  stabilis  est  atqve  ita  cohaeret  ad  pemianendum,  ut 
nihil  ne  excogitari  qvidem  possit  aptius  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  45).  Non 
ea  res  me  deterruit,  qvominus  ad  te  litteras  mitterem,  qvod  tu  ad  me 
nuUas  miseras  (Id.  ad  Fam.  VI.  22).  Percommode  factum  est  {cadit), 
qvod  de  morte  et  de  dolore  prima  et  proximo  die  disputatum  est  (Id. 
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Tusc.  IV.  30).  Non  pigritia  facioy  qvod  non  mea  manu  scribo  (Id. 
ad  Att.  XVI.  15),  that  I  do  not  write  with  my  own  hand  does  not 
proceed  from  laziness ;  but,  pigritia  factum  est,  ut  ad  te  non  scri- 
berem,  my  laziness  caused  me  not  to  write  to  you;  §.  373.  Mitto 
{praetereo),  qvod provincias  Piso  et  Gabinius  scelere  partas  habent 
(Id.  de  Prov.  Cous.  2).  Hoc  uno  praestamua  vet  mawimeferis,  qvod 
exprimere  dicendo  senm  posmmus  (Id.  de  Or.  I.  8).  Aristoteles 
laudandus  est  in  eo,  qvod  omnia,  qvae  moventur,  out  natura  moveri 
censet  aut  vi  aut  voluntate  (Id.  N.  D.  II.  16).  Pro  magnitudine 
injuriae  proqve  eo,  qvod  summa  respublica  in  hujtis  periculo  tentatur 
(Id.  Bosc.  Am.  51),  in  proportion  to  the  circumstance,  that.  Me 
una  consolatio  sustentat,  qvod  tibi  nullum  a  me  amoris,  nullum  pieta- 
tis  offiAum  defuit  (Id.  pro  Mil.  36),  one  consolation,  namely,  that. 
(So  also  accedit,  qvod ;  see  §.  373,  Obs,  3.  Praeterqvam  qvod,  ex- 
cept that.) 

Ohs,  1.  In  saying,  ITtile  esty  Gqfum  adesse^  we  only  express  an  opinion 
in  general,  that  the  presence  of  Gains  is  (will  be)  useful,  but  we  do  not 
say  that  the  circumstance  actually  holds  good.  If  we  say  on  the  other 
hand :  Ad  multas  res  magnae  utilitati  erit^  qvod  Gajus  adest,  we  make  it 
known  that  Gains  is  present,  and  judge  of  the  consequences  of  this  fact. 
By  the  first  form  however  (the  accus.)  the  presence  of  Gaius  is  not  de- 
nied :  it  nuiy  therefore  be  sometimes  employed  for  the  other,  especially 
when  a  feeling  produced  by  some  particular  circumstance  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  indicated  (compare  $.  397) :  lionne  hoc  indignissimum  est,  vos 
idoneos  habitos,  per  qvorum  sententias  id  asseqvantur,  qvod  antea  ipsi 
scelere  asseqvi  consverunt  ?  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  3).  Te  hilari  animo  esse  et 
prompto  ad  jocandunij  valde  me  juvat  (Id.  ad  Q.  Fr.  II.  13.  Juvat  me, 
qvod  vigent  studia^  Plin.  £p.  I.  13). 

Obs.  2.  The  leading  proposition  often  contains  not  a  direct  judgment  or 
assertion  concerning  that  which  stands  in  the  proposition  with  qvod^  but 
an  obserration  which  is  occasioned  by  and  refers  to  it,  so  that  qvod  signi- 
fies, in  that,  as  to  what  relates  to,  e.  g.  Qvod  autem  me  Agamemnonem 
aemulari  putas,  falleris  (Com.  Epam.  5).  Qvod  scriHs,  te,  si  velim,  ad 
me  venturum,  ego  vero  te  istic  esse  volo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  3). 

Obs.  3.  Of  qvod  (with  the  conjunctive)  instead  of  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  after  verba  sentiendi  and  declarandi  only  solitary  examples 
are  found,  and  those  in  the  later  writers. 

Obs.  4.  Instead  of  a  judgment  expressed  in  a  distinct  proposition  by  an 
adjective  and  sum,  followed  by  the  accusative  and  infinitive,  or  a  propo- 
sition  with  qvod^  an  adverb  alone  is  occasionally  made  use  of :  Utrum 
impudentius  Verres  hone  peeumiam  a  sociis  abstuUi  an  turpius  meretrici 
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dedit  an  improhius  populo  Bomano  ademit  ?  (Cic.  Verr.  III.  36).  Vti' 
Uus  starent  etiam  nutw  moeyiia  Fhoehi  (Ov.  Her.  I.  67=uiiliu9  erat 
stare  &c.). 

§.  399.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  sometimes  stands  with- 
out a  governing  proposition^  in  order  to  express  surprise  and  com- 
plainty  that  a  thing  happens  or  may  happen^  mostly  with  the 
interrogative  particle  ne  (to  denote  inquiry  and  doubt).  Me  tnise- 
rum  !  TCj  ista  virtute,  fide,  probitate,  in  tantas  aerumnas  propter  me 
incidisse!  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  1).  Adeone  hominem  esse  infelicem 
qvemqvam,  ut  ego  sum  !  (Ter.  Andr.  I.  5^  10).  That  a  man  can  be 
80  unfortunate  as  I  am !  Mene  incepto  desistere  victam  f  (Virg. 
Aen.  I.  37) '. 

Ohs,  (on  §.  395-399).  The  beginner  should  accurately  compare  and 
distinguish  the  different  ways,  in  which  the  propositions,  which  in  £ng^ 
lish  are  distinguished  by  the  word  that^  are  expressed  in  Latin,  and,  after 
putting  aside  those,  in  which  that  denotes  a  design  or  a  consequence  (in 
order  that,  so  that),  he  must  observe,  that  the  object  of  an  effort  or  action 
is  expressed  by  objective  propositions  with  the  conjunctive  (see  the  ap- 
pendix to  chapter  III.),  the  object  of  an  opinion,  knowledge,  declaration, 
or  feeling  on  the  other  hand  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  a 
relation,  concerning  which  a  judgment  is  expressed,  by  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive,  when  a  judgment  is  stated  in  general,  or  by  a  pro- 
position with  qvod^  when  the  relation  is  denoted  as  actually  existing. 

§.  400.  a.  If  the  passive  of  a  verb^  that  denotes  to  say  (to  relatej 
give  information  of),  or  to  think  (to  believe,  find),  or  to  command 
and  forbid  (see  §.  396^  Obs,  3),  or  the  verb  videtur  (it  seems^  ap- 
pears)^ would  have  to  stand  impersonally  with  an  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  following  (e.  g.  dicitur,  patrem  venisse),  another  mode 
of  expression  is  used,  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  proposition  being 
made  the  subject  (in  the  nominative)  of  the  passive  verb,  and  the 
infinitive  subjoined  to  complete  the  idea  and  the  proposition'.  (In 
this  case  every  word,  which  is  annexed  to  the  infinitive,  becomes 
nominative  according  to  §.  893)  :  Lectitavisse  Platonem  studiose 
Demosthenes  dicitur  (Cic.  Brut.  31).  Aristides  unus  omnium  jus-^ 
tissimus  fuisse  iraditur  {narratur,  fertur,  creditur).  Oppugnata 
(viz.  esse)  domus  Caesaris  per  multas  noctis  horas  nuntiabatur  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  24).  Luna  solis  lumine  coUustrari  putatur  (Id.  Div.  II. 
43).  Regnante  Tarqvinio  Superbo  in  Italiam  Pythagoras  venisse 
reperiiur  (Id.  R.  P.  II.  15).     Malum  mihi  videtur  esse  mors.     Vide- 

<  In  the  following  eiclamation  we  have  the  infi]iiti?e  only :  Tantum  lahorem  eoptn 
oh  tal^mftlium  I  (Ter.  Andr.  V.  2,  27.) 
V  This  form  is  usually,  but  improperly,  styled,  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive. 
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ris  mihi  (it  appears  to  me  that  you)  satis  bene  atiendere.  Videor 
mihi  (or  simply  videor)  Graece  luculenter  scire  (it  seems  to  me, 
that  I  — ,  I  believe  — ).  FistAS  sum  mihi  animos  auditorum 
commovere. 

Ohs.  Even  in  an  observation  inserted  parenthetically  with  ut  (as  it 
seems),  videor  is  almost  always  referred  personally  to  the  subject  spoken 
of :  Ego  tthi,  qvod  satis  esset,  paucis  verbis^  ut  mihi  videhar,  responderam 
(Cic.  Tusc.  I.  46).  Philargyrus  twos  omnia  fidelissimo  animo,  ut  mihi 
qvidem  visus  est,  narravit  (Id.  ad  Fam.  VI.  1), 

b.  With  those  verbs  however,  which  signify  to  say  or  think  (but 
not  with  jubeor,  vetor,  prohibeor  or  videor),  the  impersonal  form  of 
expression  is  more  usual  in  the  tenses  compounded  with  the  perf. 
part. :  Traditum  est,  Homerum  caecum  fuisse  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  39)  ; 
and  with  the  gerundive  with  sum  it  is  almost  always  used :  Ubi 
tyrannus  est,  ibi  dicendum  est,  plane  nullam  esse  rempublicam  (Id. 
B.  P.  III.  31).  {JuUus  Sabinus  voluntaria  morte  interisse  creditus  eat, 
Tac.  Hist.  IV.  67.) 

Ohs,  In  the  simple  tenses,  dicitur,  traditur,  existimatur,  &c.  are  rarely 
used  impersonally  with  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Earn  gentem 
traditurfama  Alpes  transisse  (Liv.  V.  33)  ;  but  nuntiatur  and  dicitur  are 
so  employed,  when  followed  by  a  dative :  Non  dubie  mihi  nuntiabatur, 
Parthos  transisse  Euphratem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XV.  1) ;  nuntiatur  is  also 
used  without :  Ecce  autem  repents  nuntiatur,  piratarum  naves  esse  in 
portu  Odysseae  (Id.  Verr.  V.  34).  With  videtur  the  accus.  with  the  in- 
fin.  is  employed  very  rarely  (vfixh  jvhetur,  &c.,  never). 

c.  The  personal  form  of  expression  is  also  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  the  impersonal  in  the  passive  of  other  verbs,  which  do  not 
signify  to  speak  or  to  think  in  general,  but  denote  a  more  peculiar 
and  special  kind  of  declaration,  or  knowledge,  as  scribor,  demon- 
stror,  audior,  inielligor  &c.,  e.  g.  Bibulus  nondum  audiebatur  esse  in 
Syria  (Cic.  ad  Att.  V.  18),  as  yet  nothing  was  heard  of  B.'s  being 
in  Syria.  Scutorum  gladiorumqve  muUitudo  deprehendi  posse  indi- 
cabatur  (Id.  pro  Mil.  24).  Ejp  hoc  dii  beati  esse  intelliguntur  (Id. 
N.  D.  I.  38).  Pompyus  perspectus  est  a  me  toto  animo  de  te  cogi- 
tare  (Id.  ad  Fam.  I.  7).  But  in  these  cases  the  impersonal  form 
is  the  more  usual. 

Obs,  The  poets  and  later  writers  extend  this  usage  farther  than  the 
older  prose  writers,  e.  g.  Oolligor  placuisse  for  coUigitur  (it  is  infened) 
me  placuisse  (Ov.  Am.  II.  6,  61).  Suspectus  fecisse  (Sail.),  compertus 
fecisse  (Liv.).  {Hi  Jratres  in  suspicionem  venerant  suis  civibus  fanuin 
expilasse  Apollinis,  i.  e.  putabantur,  Cic.  Verr.  IV.  13.     Liberatur  Milo 
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non  eo  consilio  profectua  ette,  ut  insidiaretur  Clodio;  i.  e,  demonstratur, 
Id.  pro  Mil.  18.) 

d.  When  a  notice  of  the  speech  or  opinion  of  another  Is  commenced  in 
this  way,  and  then  continued  through  several  infinitive  propositions  (§. 
403  b),  the  latter  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive :  Ad  Themittih' 
cUm  qvidam  doctus  homo  accessisse  dicitur  eiqve  artem  memoriae 
pollieitus  esse  se  traditurum  ;  qvum  ille  qvaesisset^  qvidnam  ilia  are  effieere 
posset,  dixisse  ilium  doctorem,  ut  omnia  meminisset  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  74). 

§.401.  If  the  subject  in  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  a  persoiial 
or  reflective  pronoun,  which  corresponds  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  verb 
(dico^  me  esse ;  dicit^  se  esse)^  this  pronoun  (particularly  me,  te,  se,  more 
rarely  nos,  vos)  is  sometimes  left  out  with  verba  declarandi  and  putandi  ; 
but  this  must  be  looked  on  as  an  irregularity :  Confitere,  ea  spe  hue  00- 
nisse,  qvod  putares  hie  latrocinium,  non  judicium  futurum  (Cic.  Rose.  Am. 
22)^=te  venisse,  Qvum  id  nescire  Ma^o  diceret,  nihil  facUius  seitu  est^ 
inqvit  Hanno  (Liv.  XXIII.  13),=«e  id  nescire.  This  is  done  more  espe- 
cially when  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  dependent  on  another 
with  the  same  subject :  Licet  me  existimes  desperare  ista  posse  perdiseere 
(Cic.  de  Or.  III.  S6y=me  ista  posse  perdiseere.  With  the  fut.  infin.  act. 
this  omission  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  historians,  in  which  case  esse 
is  also  generally  omitted  :  Alcon,  precibus  aliqvid  moturum  ratus,  transUt 
ad  Hannibalem  (Liv.  XXI.  12),=«tf  moturum.  Ne  nocte  qvidem  iurha 
ex  eo  loco  dilabebatur,  refracturosqve  carcerem  minabantur  (Id.  VI.  17). 
(On  the  contrary  it  is  hardly  ever  found  with  the  perf.  infin.  pass.) 

Obs.  1.  When  in  a  continued  oratio  obliqva  (§.  403  b)  several  accusa- 
tives with  the  infinitive  have  se  for  their  subject,  it  is  often  omitted. 

Obs.  2.  It  is  important  to  discriminate  between  this  and  the  occasional 
omission  before  the  infinitive  of  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun 
which  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition,  when  it 
may  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  connection  and  from  what  has  been 
previously  stated :  Petam  a  vobis,  ut  ea,  qvae  dicam,  non  de  memet  ipso^ 
eed  de  oratore  dicere  putetis  (Cic.  Or.  III.  20).  Valerius  dictatura  se 
abdieavit.  Apparuit  causa  plebi,  suam  (i.  e.  plebis)  vicem  indi^nantem 
ma^istratu  ahisse  (Liv.  II.  31). 

Obs.  3.  The  poets  in  some  few  instances  put  a  simple  infinitive  (with 
the  nominative,  as  in  Greek)  instead  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
when  it  has  the  same  subject  as  the  main  proposition :  Vir  bonus  et 
sapiens  di^nis  ait  esse  paratus  {=se  paratum  esse  ;  Hor.  Ep.  I.  7,  22). 
{Sensit  medios  delapsus  in  hostes=se  delapsum  esse,  Virg.  Aen.  IL  377.) 

§.  402.  a.  The  subordinate  propositions  annexed  to  one  with  the  accu- 
sative and  infinitive  retain  the  customary  form  of  the  oratio  finita.    Yet 
^  «i  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  in  relative  propositionSi  which 
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belong  to  one  that  bos  tbe  accusative  witb  tbe  infinitive,  if  tbe  relative 
only  annexes  a  continuation  of  tbe  opinion  already  expressed,  so  that  it 
might  be  changed  to  a  demonstrative  witb  or  without  et :  Postea  aiitem 
Gallus  dicehat  ah  Eudoxo  Cnidio  sphaeram  (a  celestial  globe)  astris  coelo 
inhaerentibus  esse  descriptam,  cujus  omnem  ornatum  et  descriptionem 
sumptam  ah  Eudoxo,  Aratum  extulisse  versihus  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  14).  It 
might  also  be  expressed,  esse  descriptam;  ejus  omnem  ornatum,  &c. 
Marcellus,  qvum  Syracusas  cepisset,  reqvisivisse  dicitur  Archimedem  illume 
qvem  qvum  audisset  interfectum,  permoleste  tulisse  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  58), 
=e^,  qvum  audisset  interfectum,  permoleste  tulisse,  (So  also,  Jacere  tarn 
diu  irritas  sanctiones,  qvae  de  suis  commodis  ferrentur,  qvum  interim  de 
sangvine  et  supplicio  sua  latam  legem  confestim  exerceri^  for  et  inferitn  ; 
Liv.  IV.  51.  But  such  examples  with  relative  conjunctions  are  very 
unusual^.) 

b.  If  a  subject  is  compared  with  another  subject  (by  qvam^  atqve,  or 
idem  qvi,  tantus  qvantus,  and  similar  expressions),  so  that  the  same  verb 
is  understood  (e.  g.  lisdem  rebus  commoveris^  qvibus  ego,  viz.  commoveor)^ 
and  the  leading  proposition  is  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  se- 
cond subject  is  also  put  in  the  accusative,  although  the  verb  should  be 
strictly  speaking  understood  with  it  in  a  finite  mood,  because  the  govern- 
ing verb  (on  which  the  accus.  with  the  infin.  depends)  cannot  also  be 
predicated  of  this  member  of  the  proposition  :  Suspicor,  te  eisdem  rebus, 
qvibus  me  ipsum,  commoveri  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  1)  ;  properly,  qvibus  ipse  com- 
moveor,  Antonius  ajebat,  se  tantidem  frumentum  aestimasse,  quanti  Sa- 
cerdotem  (Id.  Verr.  III.  92) ;  properly,  qvanti  Sacerdos  aestimasset  (At- 
traction.    Compare  §.  303  b.) 

c.  If  two  propositions,  each  of  which  has  its  own  verb,  are  compared 
by  a  comparative  with  qvam,  and  the  leading  proposition  passes  over  into 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  the  subordinate  proposition  sometimes 
takes  the  same  form  :  I^um  putatis  dixisse  Antonium  minaciu^  qvamfac- 
turum  fuisse?  (Cic.  Phil.  V.  8.)  Affirmavi  qvidvis  me  potius  2)erpessu' 
rum  qvam  ex  Italia  exiturum  (Id.  ad  Fam.  II.  16).  Consiliu7n  dicebant 
specie  prima  melius  fuisse  qvam  usu  appariturum  (Liv.  IV.  60).  This 
however  is  rare,  especially  when  (as  in  the  last  example)  the  conjunctive 
should  stand  in  the  oratio  recta  after  qvam  (according  to  §.  360,  Obs.  4), 
which  mood  is  then  commonly  retained :  Certum  habeo,  majores  qvoqve 
qvamlibet  dimicatianem  subituros  fuisse  potius  qvam  eas  leges  sihi  imponi 
paterentur  (Liv.  IV.  2). 

§.  403.  a.  An  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  often  put  witliout 
being  governed  directly  by  a  verbum  sentiendi  or  declarandi,  where 

^  Portrtiaffrae  te  ferebat,  qtemadmodum,  ti  non  dedatur  obte*,  pro  rupto  se  foedus 
habiturum,  ted  deditam  inviotatoM  ad  tuat  remisturunt!  Liv.  II.  lZ,^=prae  se  fere- 
bat, te,  ti  non  dedatur  obtet,-^abittirHmf  ted  deditam,  &c. 
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a  person  is  mentioned  immediately  before  in  such  a  way,  that  a 
speech^  an  opinion,  or  a  resolution  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  pur- 
port of  his  speech  or  opinion,  or  the  reasoning  on  which  he  acts,  it 
now  alleged,  so  that  one  may  supply  in  one's  mind,  he  says  (said)^ 
?i€  thinks  (thought),  or  some  equivalent  expression:  Begtdus  m 
senaium  venit,  mandata  exposuit ;  sententiam  ne  diceret,  recusavit; 
qvamdiu  jurejurando  hostium  tenereiur,  non  esse  se  senatorem  (Cic. 
Off.  III.  27),  for,  he  thought  and  said,  so  long  as  he  was  bound 
by  the  oath  exacted  from  him  by  the  enemy,  he  was  no  senator. 
Romulus  legates  circa  vicinas  gentes  misit,  qvi  societatem  connubium' 
qve  novo  populo  peterent ;  Urbes  qvoqve,  ut  cetera,  ex  infimo  nasci  ; 
deinde,  qvas  sua  virtus  ac  dti  juvent,  magnas  opes  sibi  magnumqve 
nomenfacere,  &c.  (Li v.  I.  9.  This  is  the  language  which  Bomuioa 
desired  the  ambassadors  to  hold).  This  use  of  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive,  in  which  the  speaker  (or  writer)  adduces  not  his  owa 
expressions  and  thoughts,  but  those  of  others,  is  specially  called 
oratio  obliqva,  in  opposition  to  oratio  directcu 

Obs.  1.  Sometimes  the  name  oratio  obliqva  is  used  of  every  grammatical 
way  of  expressing  the  thought  of  a  third  party,  see  $.  369. 

Obs,  2.  Sometimes  the  transition  to  this  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
takes  place  very  abruptly,  no  indication  being  given  by  any  single  defined 
word,  that  the  expressions  or  ideas  of  another  person  arc  introduced,  e.  g. 
Conticuit  adolescens :  haud  dubie  videre  aliqva  impedimenta  pugnae  con- 
sulem^  qvae  sibi  non  apparerent  (Liv.  XLIV.  36).  Sometimes  a  negative 
verb  piecedes,  from  which  an  affirmative  idea  (says,  thinks)  is  to  be  sup- 
plied :  Regulus  reddi  captivos  negavit  esse  utile  ;  illos  enim  adolescentes 
esse  et  bonos  diuses,  sejam  confectum  senectute  (Cic.  Off.  III.  27). 

b.  In  the  same  way  the  contents  of  whole  speeches  and  reason- 
ings of  others  are  often  cited  in  a  series  of  accusatives  with  the  in- 
finitive, the  first  of  which  is  either  directly  governed  by  a  verb,  or 
put  in  the  way  above  mentioned  under  a.  (a  continuous  oraiio 
obliqva).  With  reference  to  this  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  a  speech 
or  reasoning  belonging  to  past  time^  which  is  connected  with  a 
verb  in  the  preterite,  should  regularly  be  continued  as  depending 
on  the  preterite,  so  that  the  subordinate  propositions  employed 
will  have  to  stand  in  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect.  Yet  a  transition 
to  the  present  may  take  place,  the  leading  verb  understood  being 
thought  of  as  if  it  were  the  historical  present  {he  says,  &;c.).  If 
the  oratio  obliqva  begins  with  a  historical  present,  it  is  continued 
in  the  present,  but  may  also  (according  to  §.382,  Obs.  S)  be 
changed  to  the  preterite.    Examples  of  such  a  continuous  oratio 
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obliqva  (partly  exhibiting  the  variations  above  noticed  in  the  tenses 
of  the  subordinate  propositions)  may  be  found  in  Caesar  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  chap.  13,  14,  17,  18,  20,  31,  35,  36,  44, 
45,  and  in  Livy  in  the  first  book  chap.  50,  53,  in  the  second  book 
chap.  6,  &c. 

§.404.  That  which  in  the  original  oratio  directa  was  expressed  in  the 
imperative  or  in  the  coDJunctive  with  the  force  of  a  command  or  pro- 
hibition, is  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqva  by  the  conjunctive ;  in  such 
a  way  that  (when  a  speech  or  reasoning  is  reproduced)  the  present  is 
changed  for  the  imperfect  (they  should^  he  8aid=you,  shall ;  they  were  not 
to  believe=yo\x  are  not  to  believe)  :  Sin  bello  perseqvi  perseverarety  re^ 
minisceretur  pristinae  tnrtutis  Helvetiorum,  Qvare  ne  comtnitteret,  ut  is 
locus  ex  calamitate  populi  Romani  nomen  caperet  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  \Z=8i 
bello  perseveras,  reminiscitor  pristinae  virtutis  Helvetiorum,  Qvare  ne 
commiseriSy  ut  — ).  Burrus  praetofianos  nihil  adversus  progeniem  Ger^ 
manici  atisuros  respondit ;  perpetraret  Anicetus  promissa  (Tac.  Ann.  XIV, 
Ty=perpetret  j4nic,).  The  present  may  however  be  retained,  if  the  first 
governing  verb  is  the  historical  present,  or  if  the  narrative  is  changed  to 
the  historical  present :  Vercingetorix  perfacile  esse  factu  dicit  frumenta- 
tionibus  Bomanos  prohibere  ;  aeqvo  modo  animo  sua  ipsi  frumenta  corrum' 
pant  aedificiaqve  incendant  (Caes.  B.  G.  VII.  %Ay=^aeqvo  modo  animo  ves' 
tra  ipsi  frumenta  corrumpite). 

§.  405.  a.  The  questions  which  occur  in  the  oratio  directa  in  the  indi- 
cative are  expressed  in  the  oratio  obliqva  by  the  accusative  with  the  infi- 
nitive, if  the  first  or  third  person  was  employed  in  the  direct  style,  but  in 
the  conjunctive,  if  the  second  person  was  made  use  of,  in  which  case  the 
present  or  perfect  of  the  direct  style  is  regtdarly  changed  in  the  relation 
to  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect.  (Yet  the  present  may  be  retained  here 
also  according  to  §.  403.)  In  the  first  person  the  speaker  (whose  speech 
or  reasoning  is  cited)  is  commonly  expressed  by  se ;  but  this  may  be 
omitted  (especially  if  the  same  subject  is  found  also  in  the  preceding  pro- 
positions), so  that  the  first  and  third  persons  are  only  distinguished  by 
the  context  (as  in  EInglish  all  three  are  expressed  by  he,  they)  :  Qvid  se 
viverCy  qvid  in  parte  eivium  censeri,  si,  qvod  duorum  hominum  virtute  par- 
turn  sity  id  obtinere  universi  non  possint?  (Liv.  VII.  18,=ji?i^  vivimus, 
qvid  in  parte  eivium  censemur  ?)  Si  veteris  contumeliae  oblivisci  veUet, 
num  etiam  recentium  injuriarum  memoriam  deponere  posse  ?  (Caes.  B.  G. 
I.  14 ;  with  the  omission  oise^=ui — volo,  num — possum?)  An  qvicqvam 
superbius  esse  qvam  ludificari  sie  omne  nomen  Laiinum  f  (Liv.  I.  50,=an 
qvicqvam  superbius  est  ?)  Scaptione  haec  assignaturos  putarent  Jinitimos 
populos  f  (Liv.  III.  12r=putatis  ?)  Qvid  depraeda  faciendum  censerent  T 
(Liv.  V.  20,=censetis  f) 

Obs,  Exceptions  to  this,  where  questions  of  the  first  and  third  person 
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are  put  in  the  conjunctive,  or  questions  of  the  second  person  in  the  in- 
finitive, are  rare. 

b.  Questions  which  in  the  direct  style  are  put  in  the  conjunctire 

(§.  350  a.  and  353]  retain  the  conjunctive  (usually  with  an  alteration 

of  the  tense)  :    Qvis  sihi  hoc  perstiaderet  ?  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  29=j^pif  nM 

Jioo  persvadeat  I)     Our  fartunam  periclitaretur  T   (Id.  B.  C.  I.  72=«iir 

fortunam  pericliter  ?) 

§.  406.  In  the  infinitive  the  three  leading  tenses  are  distinguished 
as  in  the  indicative :  Dico  eum  venire,  venisse,  venturum  esse ;  dico 
eum  decipi,  deceptum  esse,  deceptum  iri.  In  the  tenses  compounded 
with  esse  this  word  (in  the  accusative  or  nominative  with  the  in- 
finitive) is  often  omitted :   Victum  me  video,     Facturum  se  dixit. 

§.  407.  The  perfect  infinitive  designates  the  action  as  finished  and  com* 
plete :  Poteras  dixisse  (Hor.  A.  P.  828),  you  might  have  already  said. 
Bellum  ante  hiemem  perfecisse  possumus  (Liv.  XXXVII.  19),  we  may 
have  finished  the  war;  but  little  difiering  from  perficere poterimus.  In 
this  signification  the  perf.  infin.  occasionally  stands  in  Latin  with  saiis 
est,  satis  Jiabeo,  contentus  sum,  where  the  present  is  used  in  English,  and 
particularly  with  the  expressions  poenitehit^  pu^ehit,  pigehU^  juvabii^  me- 
lius  erit^  to  signify  what'  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  infinitive  :  Proinde  qviesse  erit  melius  (Liv.  III.  48). 

Ohs.  1.  With  oportuit,  decuit,  convenit,  debu^ram^  cportuerat,  &e.,  when 
said  of  a  thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done  (§.  348,  Obs.  1),  the  perf. 
infin.  is  often  employed  in  the  active  and  commonly  in  the  passive,  gene- 
rally with  the  omission  of  esse :  Tunc  decuit  flesse  (Liv.  XXX.  44).  Sgo 
id,  qvod  jampridem  factum  esse  oportuit,  certa  de  causa  nondumfacio  (Cic. 
Cat  I.  2).    Adolescenti  mor&m  gestum  oportuit  (Ter.  Ad.  II.  2,  6). 

Ohs,  2.  In  the  poets  the  perf.  infin.  act.  is  sometimes  used  (like  the 
Greek  aorist)  for  the  pres.  infin.,  but  only  as  a  simple  infinitive  after  a 
verb  (especially  after  verba  voluntatis  et  potestatis),  not  as  a  subject  (§. 
388  a.)  nor  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  :  Fratres  tendentes  opaeo 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo  (Hor.  Od.  IIL  4,  52).  Immanis  in  antro  hoc* 
chatur  vates,  magnum  si  prctore  possit  excussisse  deum  (Virg.  Aen.  VI.  77). 
(In  the  older  style  volo  is  constructed  in  prohibitions  with  the  perf.  in- 
fin., e.  g.  consules  edixerunt,  ne  qvis  qvid  fugae  causa  vendidisse  vettet^ 
Liv.  XXXIX.  17). 

§.  408.  a.  The  imperfect  is  not  particularly  distinguished  in  the 
infinitive  (so  that  after  a  leading  verb  in  the  present  or  future  the 
imperfect  indicative  is  always  turned  into  the  perfect  infinitive : 
Narrant  ilium,  qvotiesfilium  conspexisset,  inffemuisse=ingemiscebat, 
qvoties  filium  conspexerai) ;  nor  the  pluperfect  in  the  active  voice. 
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In  the  passive  the  perf.  part,  is  used  with  fuisse  as  in  the  indica- 
tive with/tti  or  eram  to  express  a  condition  (imperfect  of  the  con- 
dition), e.  g.  Dico  Luculli  adveniu  maximas  Mithridatis  copias  om- 
nibus rebus  omatas  atqve  instructas  fuisse  urbemqve  Cyzicenorum 
obsessam  esse  ab  ipso  rege  et  oppugnatam  vehementissitne  (Cic.  pro 
Leg.  Man.  %)y^=copiae  omatae  atqve  instructae  erant  urbsqve  obsi" 
dehatur.  In  this  way  too  the  pluperfect  of  an  action  may  some- 
times be  expressed^  e.  g.  nego  litteras  jam  ium  scriptas  fuisse. 
(But  it  is  never  used  for  the  conditional  pluperfect  in  the  conjunc- 
tive; see  §.409.) 

b.  In  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  after  a  govet*ning  verb  in 
the  past  time  (as  well  as  after  the  historical  present),  the  present, 
perfect,  and  future  infinitive  are  used  of  a  thing  which  at  the  time 
indicated  in  the  leading  proposition  was  present,  past,  or  future, 
consequently  as  the  imperfect,  pluperfect,  KnA'^  futurum  in  praete- 
rito ;  Dicebai,  dixit,  dixerat,  se  timere  (that  he  feared,  was  afraid), 
se  timuisse,  deceptum  esse  (that  he  had  feared,  had  been  deceived), 
se  venturum  esse,  deceptum  iri  (that  he  would  come,  should  be  de- 
ceived). 

Ohs.  1.  The  perf.  infin.  must  always  stand  after  a  perfect,  when  some- 
thing is  designated  that  was  past  at  the  time  of  the  leading  proposition, 
though  the  pluperfect  may  be  not  used  in  English,  e.  g.  Multi  scn'ptores 
tradiderunty  regem  in  praelio  adjuisse  (have  related,  that  the  king  teas 
present). 

Ohs,  2.  The  perfect  memini,  which  has  the  signification  of  a  present,  is 
used  of  a  past  transaction,  of  which  one  has  been  oneself  a  witness,  and 
which  one  calls  to  memory,  usually  with  the  present  infinitive  (as  if  the 
signification  were,  I  remarked,  when  the  transaction  took  place,  that  — )  : 
Memini  Catonem  anno  ante,  qyam  est  mortuus,  mecum  et  cum  Scipione 
disserere  (Cic.  Lael.  3).  L,  Metellum  memini  pu^r  (I  remember  from  my 
boyish  years)  ita  bonis  esse  viribus  extreme  tempore  aetatis,  ut  adolescefi- 
tiam  non  reqvireret  (Id.  Cat.  M.  9).  On  the  other  hand  the  perfect  is 
always  used  of  a  thing  of  which  one  has  not  been  oneself  a  witness : 
Memineram  C,  Marium,  qvum  vim  armorum  prq/ugisset,  senile  corpus 
paludibus  occultasse  (Cic.  pro  Sest  22)  ;  and  the  perfect  may  also  stand 
in  the  first  case,  if  the  object  be  merely  to  contrast  the  thing  remembered 
with  the  present  and  to  avoid  ambiguity :  Meministis  me  ita  initio  dis- 
tribuisse  causam  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  42 ;  this  might  also  have  been  expressed 
by  distribuere), 

§.  409.  To  represent  the  conditional  pluperf.  cohj.,  the  part. 
fut.  with  fuisse  is  employed  in  the  infinitive  of  the  active  voice 
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{facturus  fuisse,  corresponding  to  facturus  fui;  §.  842;  compare 
§.  348  a.  and  §.  381) :  Num  Gn,  Pompejum  censes  tribua  suis  con- 
suiaiibuSy  tribus  triumphis  laetaturum  fuisse,  si  sciret  se  in  solitudine 
Aegyptiorum  trucidatum  iri  ?  (Cic.  Div.  II.  9).  In  the  passive 
the  periphrasis  futurum  fuisse,  ut  (it  would  have  happened,  that) 
is  made  use  of:  Theophrastus  moriens  accusasse  naturam  dicitur, 
qvod  hominibus  tarn  exiguam  vitam  dedisset ;  nam  si  potuisset  esse 
Icmginqvior,  futurum  fuisse,  ut  omnes  artes  perficerentur  (Cic.  Tusc. 
III.  28).  {Platanem  existimo,  si  genus  dicendi  farense  tractare  toluisset^ 
gravissime  et  copiosissime  potuisse  dicere  ;  Cic.  Off.  I.  1,  hecause  it  would 
he  expressed  in  the  aratio  directa,  Plato  potuit,  according  to  §.  848  e.) 

Obs,  The  conditional  imperf.  conj.  may  he  expressed  after  a  preterite 
hy  the  fut.  iufin.  as  ihe  futurum  in  praeterito  (in  the  passive  hy  futurum 
esse  or  fore,  ut)  :  Titurius  clamdbat^  si  Caesar  adesset,  neqve  Carnutes  tii- 
terficiendi  Tasgetii  consilium  fuisse  capturos  {==cepissent),  neqpe  Eburones 
tanta  cum  contemptione  nosiri  ad  castra  ventures  esse  {=venirent ;  Caev. 
B.  G.  v.  29).  But  the  transition  to  the  oratio  obliqva  after  a  preterite 
usually  involves  the  change  of  the  imperfect  into  the  pluperfect,  e.  g.  Si 
ditior  essem,plus  darem=dixit  se,  si  ditior  esset,plus  daturum fuisse. 

§.  410.  For  the  fut.  infin.,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voice, 
a  periphrasis  with /ore  (sometimes  yt^/z^rum  esse),  ut  (amem  or  amer, 
that  it  will  happen,  that  — )  is  often  made  use  of,  e.  g.  Clamabant 
homines,  fore,  ut  ipsi  sese  dii  immortales  ulciscerentur  (Cic.  Verr.  IV. 
40)  ,*  especially  in  verbs,  which  want  the  supine  and  the  future 
participle:  Video  te  velle  in  coelum  migrare;  sperofore,  ut  contvu 
gat  id  nobis  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  34). 

Obs.  1.  The  infinitive  ^0««tf.  is  also  usually  employed,  where  one  might 
have  expected  the  future  (unit  be  able),  especially  after  spero :  Boscio  dam- 
nato,  ^erat  Chrgsogonus  se  posse,  qvod  adept  us  est  per  scelus,  id  per  luxu^ 
riam  effkndere  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  2). 

Obs.  2.  Fore  with  the  part.  perf.  corresponds  to  the  futurum  exactum 
(in  the  passive  and  deponent  verbs) :  Carthaginienses  debellatum  moxfbre 
rebantur  (Liv.  XXIII.  13),  that  they  would  soon  have  terminated  the 
war.  Moc  dico,  me  satis  adeptum  fore,  si  ex  tanto  in  omnes  mortales 
heneficio  nullum  in  mepericulum  redundarit  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  9). 
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CHAPTER  Vil. 

Of  the  Supine,  Gerund,  and  Gerundive. 

§.  411.  The  first  (active)  Supine  in  um  is  used  after  verbs  which 
signify  motion  (e.  g.  eo,  venio,  aliqvem  mitto),  in  order  to  express 
the  design  with  which  the  motion  takes  place^  and  is  constructed 
with  the  case  of  its  verb :  Legati  in  castra  Aeqvorum  venerunt  qve- 
stum  injurias  (Liv.  III.  25).  Fabius  Pictor  Delphos  ad  oraculum 
missus  est  sciscitatum,  qvibus  precibus  deos  possent  placare  (Id. 
XXII.  57).  Lacedaemonii  senem  sessum  receperunt  (Cic.  Cat.  M. 
18)^  to  sit  among  them. 

Ohs,  1.  We  also  read :  Dare  alicui  aliqvam  nuptum  (to  give  in  mar- 
riage to  anyone).  JEoperditum,  eo  uUum  have  almost  the  same  meaning 
Bsperdo,  uiciscar  (I  go  to  destroy). 

Obs,  2.  That  which  is  expressed  by  the  supine  may  also  be  indicated 
by  uty  ad,  causa  {qverendi  causa),  or  by  the  participle  future  (§.  424, 
Obs.  5).  The  poets  sometimes  use  the  simple  infinitive  instead  of  this 
supine  :  Proteus  peeus  egit  altos  viaere  mantes  (Hor.  Od.  I.  2,  7). 

§.  412.  The  second  supine  in  u  is  employed  with  adjectives,  to 
denote  that  the  quality  they  express  is  attributed  to  the  subject  in 
reference  to  a  certain  action^  performed  upon  it  (consequently  in  a 
passive  signification) :  Hoc  dictu  qvam  re  facilius  est.  Honestum, 
turpe  factu  (to  do,  if  one  does  it).  Uva  peracerba  gustatu  (to  taste) . 
Qpid  est  tarn  jucundum  cognitu  atqve  auditu  qvam  sapientibus  sen- 
tentiis  gravibusqve  verbis  omata  oratio  ?  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  8). 

Ohs.  1.  Some  few  adjectives,  especially  ^/^T^,  difficile,  and  proclive, 
stand  in  the  neuter  with  a  supine,  even  when  they  properly  refer  to  an 
active  infinitive  as  their  subject,  and  are  followed  by  a  proposition  which 
ought  to  depend  on  this  infinitive :  Difficile  dictu  est,  qyanto  opere  con- 
ciliet  homines  comitas  qffabUitasqve  sermonis  (Cic.  Off.  II.  \A),=^icere. 
Ad  calamitatum  societates  non  est  Jodie  inventu  {=invenire),  qvi  descen- 
dant (Id.  Lael.  17).  In  the  same  wtiyfas  and  nefas  are  also  used :  N^efas 
est  dictu,  miseramjuisse  Mtbii  Maximi  senectutem  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  5). 

Obs.  2.  The  supine  rarely  stands  with  dignus,  indignus,  e.  g.  Nihil 
dictu  dignum  (Liv.  IX.  43)=nihil  dignum,  qvod  dieatur. 

Obs.  3.  Ad  (with  regard  to)  with  the  gerund  is  often  used  in  the  same 
signification  as  the  second  supine,  particularly  after  faeilis,  difficilis,  ju- 
cundus,  e.  g.  Res  faeilis  ad  intelligendum.,  easy  to  understand.  Verba  ad 
audiendum  jucunda  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  49).     In  the  poets  and  later  writi^rs 
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we  find  these  words  with  the  infinitive  :  facilis  Jegi,  easy  to  read.    CereuM 
in  vitiiun  fleet i  (I lor.  A.  P.  161). 

§.413.  The  Gerund  (which  has  only  the  cams  o6/igrvi)^  is  used 
to  express  the  meaning  of  the  pres.  infin.  act.  (of  the  verb  in  gene- 
ral)^ when  the  infinitive  ought  to  stand  in  some  particular  case 
(not  the  nominative),  e.g.  studium  obtemperandi  legibus  (see  the 
following  §§.).  If  the  verb  governs  the  accusative^  then  in  place 
of  the  gerund  and  the  accusative  governed  by  it  (e.  g.  comUiwn 
capiendi  urbem ;  persegvendo  hostes,  by  pursuing  the  enemy)  the 
word  so  governed  may  be  put  in  the  case  of  the  gerund  with  the 
gerundive  for  its  adjective;  consilium  urbis  capiendae;  perseqvendis 
hostibus,  so  that  the  substantive  and  gerundive  together  represent  the 
action  as  taking  place  in  reference  to  this  person  or  thing.  In  English 
the  gerund  is  generally  rendered  by  the  (so-called)  participle  present  (in 
this  and  similar  constructions  really  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
finitive, which  ended  in  an),  with  the  sign  of  the  case,  to,  for,  &c.  prefixed. 
If  the  gerund  would  have  to  be  governed  by  a  preposition,  the  ex- 
pression with  the  gerundive  is  used  always  with  the  accusative, 
and  almost  always  with  the  ablative;  thus,  ad  placandos  deos 
(not  ad  placandum  deos),  in  victore  laudando  (not  tn  laudando  viC" 
taremy.  The  dative  also  of  the  gerund  with  an  accusative  {esse 
onusferendo,  for  oneri  ferendo)  is  very  unusual. 

Ohs,  1 .  In  all  other  cases  the  choice  between  the  gerund  with  an  accu- 
sative and  the  gerundive  is  determined  by  euphony  and  perspicuity,  or 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  writer.  Some  writers  therefore  retain  the  gerund 
far  more  frequently  than  others,  who  (as  Cicero  and  Caesar)  prefer  using 
the  gerundive.  Yet  the  gerund  is  mostly  retained  when  the  object  is  a 
neuter  adjective  or  pronoun,  e.  g.  studium  aliqvid  agendi^  falsum  fatendo 
(by  confessing  something  that  is  false),  cupiditas  plura  habendi,  except 
where  the  neuter  singular  denotes  an  abstract  idea ;  studium  veri  in- 
veniendi  (of  discovering  the  truth). 

Ohs,  2.  In  the  older  Mrriters  wc  occasionally  meet  with  a  remarkable 
irregularity ;  the  accusative  pliu*al,  which  should  be  governed  by  a  ge- 
rund in  the  genitive  (e.  g.  facuUas  agros  latronihus  condonandi)^  being 
turned  into  the  genitive,  as  if  the  gerundive  were  to  be  employed  {agro- 
rum  condonandorum)y  but  the  gerund  still  retained  unaltered :  Agitur^ 
utrum  M.  Antonio  facultas  detur  opprimendae  reipublicae,  caedisfaciendae 
honarum^  diripiendae  urbis^  agrorum  suis  latronihus  condonandi  (Cic. 
Phil.  V.  3). 

*  In  the  editions  such  ezpressioni  ai  ad  Uvandumfortunam,  and  the  like,  are  innaccu- 
racies  of  the  presM. 
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§.  414.  The  infinitiye^  partly  from  its  own  nature^  and  partly 
from  the  Latin  idiom^  cannot  occur  in  all  those  relations  to  other 
words,  in  which  an  actual  substantive  would  be  placed.  Hence 
the  cases  of  the  gerund  (and  of  the  gerundive  used  for  it)  are  not 
found  in  all  those  circumstances  in  which  the  same  cases  of  a  sub- 
stantive would  be  employed,  but  in  some  of  them  only. 

The  accusative  of  the  gerund  (or  the  gerundive  if  combined  with 
a  substantive)  occurs  only  after  a  preposition,  very  frequently  after 
ad,  more  frequently  after  inter  in  the  signification  during  (an 
action),  and  ob  :  Breve  iempus  aetatis  satis  l<mgum  est  ad  bene 
honesteqve  vivendum  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  19).  Natura  animum  ornavit 
sensibus  ad  res  percipiendas  idoneis  (Id.  Finn.  V.  21).  Tkiis  libris 
nosmet  ipsi  ad  veterum  rerum  memoriam  comprehendendam  impulsi 
sumtAS  (Id.  Brut.  5).  {Factlis  ad  intelligendum;  see  §.412,  Obs, 
3).  Cicero  inter  agendum  nunqvam  est  destitutus  scientia  juris 
(Quinct.  XII.  3,  10).  T.  Herminius  inter  spoliandum  corpus  hostis 
veruto  percussus  est  (Liv.  II.  20).  Flagitiosum  est  ob  remjtcdican' 
dampecuniam  accipere  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  32). 

Obs,  It  is  only  in  a  few  unusual  constructions  that  the  gerund  (or  ge- 
rundive) stands  after  ante,  in,  circa,  e.  g.  Qvae  ante  conditam  conden- 
damve  urbem  traduntur  (Liv.  praef.),  what  is  handed  down  from  the 
times  before  the  city  was  built  or  in  building. 

§.  415.  The  dative  of  the  gerund  or  gerlmdive  (which  latter  is 
almost  always  made  use  of  when  an  accusative  should  follow, 
§.413)  is  employed  after  verbs  and  phrases,  which  may  have  for 
their  object  of  relation  an  action  that  is  being  performed  (as  prae- 
esse,  operam  dare,  diem  dicere,  locum  capere,  to  fix  a  time,  a  place, 
for  the  action),  and  after  adjectives,  which  denote  a  fitness  and 
adaptation  for  a  certain  action  or  destination :  Praeesse  agro  colendo 
(Cic.  Rose.  Am.  18).  Meum  laborem  hominum  periculis  sublevandis 
impertio  (Id.  pro  Mur.  4).  {Consul  placandis  dis  dat  operam  (Liv. 
XXII.  2).  Ver  ostendit  fiructus  foUuros ;  reliqva  tempora  demetendis 
fructibus  et  percipiendis  accommodata  sunt  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  19).  Genus 
armorum  aptum  tegendis  carporibus  (Liv.  XXXII.  10).  Areafinna 
templis  porticibusqve  sustinendis  (Id.  II.  5),  firm  enough  to  — . 
Animis  natum  inventumqve  poema  juvandis  (Hor.  A.  P.  377).  (But 
after  such  adjectives  ad  with  the  accusative  of  the  gerund  is  more  fre- 
quently employed.)  The  dative  of  the  gerund  also  expresses  a  des- 
tination in  official  appellations  (especially  with  compounds  of  vir), 
e.  g.  decemmri  legibus  scribendis ;  curator  muris  reficiendis ;  and 
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after  comitia ;   Valerius  cotisul  comitia  collegae  subrogando  habuU 
(Liv.  II.  8). 

Ohs,  1 .  We  should  C8peeially  notice  esse  with  the  dative  of  the  gerund 
{esse  soJvendo)  or  gerundive,  signifying  to  he  in  a  condition  ^o— capable 
of— (particularly  of  payments  and  pecuniary  imposts)  :  Trihuto  plebe$ 
lihe7*ata  est,  ut  divites  conferrcnt,  qvi  oneri  ferendo  essent  (Liv.  II.  9). 
JExperiunda  res  est^  sitne  aliqvi  plehejus  ferendo  magno  Aoiwn  (Id.  IV.  35). 
(The  same  construction  occurs  with  svjjficere.) 

Ohs,  2.  Some  writers  occasionally  employ  the  dative  of  a  substantive 
with  the  gerundive  after  other  expressions  also,  to  denote  a  destination 
and  purpose,  e.  g.  His  avertendis  terrorihus  in  triduum  feriae  indictae 
(Liv.  III.  5).  Germanicus  Caecinam  cwn  qvadraginta  cohortihuM  distrO' 
hendo  hosti  adjlumen  Amimam  misit  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  60). 

§.4IG.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  stands  some- 
times as  an  ablative  of  the  mean  and  instrument,  sometimes  after 
the  prepositions  in,  ab,  de,  ex.  Homines  ad  decs  nulla  re  propiuB 
accedunt  qvam  salutem  hominibus  dando  (Cie.  pro  Lig.  12).  Fobcus 
stando  et  vigiliis  fessus  erat  (Liv.  II.  65).  Omnis  loqvendi  elegantia 
augeiur  legendis  oratoribus  et  po'ctis  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  10).  In  ro- 
luptate  sper7ienda  virtus  vel  mcuvime  cerniiur,  (Id.  Legg.  I.  19). 
Aristotelem  nan  deterruit  a  scribendo  amplitudo  Platonis  (Id.  Or.  I). 
Primus  liber  Tusculanarum  disputationum  est  de  contemnenda  morte 
(Id.  Div.  II.  1).  Summa  voluptas  ex  discendo  capitur  (Id.  Finn. 
V.  18). 

Obs.  1.  Sometimes  the  ablative  of  the  gerundive  and  gerund  denotes 
rather  the  wag  and  manner  {lohile^  so  that  something  takes  place  at  the 
same  time)  :  Qvis  est  enim,  qvi  null  is  officii  praeceptis  tradendis  philo- 
sophum  se  audeat  diccrel  (Cic.  Off.  I.  2).  Z.  Cornelius,  complexus  Ap- 
pium,  non,  cui  simuhbat,  consulendo,  diremit  certamen  (Liv.  III.  41), 
not  consulting  the  interests  of  the  person,  whose  interests  he  pretended 
to  consult. 

Ohs.  2.  The  ablative  of  the  gerund  (or  gerundive)  is  very  rarely  go- 
verned by  an  adjective  or  the  preposition  pro:  Contentus  possidendis 
agris  (Liv.  VI.  14),  content  with  possessing  the  lands  ;  usually,  possessions 
agrorum.  Hannibal  pro  opeferenda  sociis  pergit  ipse  ire  ad  urhem  oppug- 
"nandam  (Id.  XXIII.  28),  usually,  omi^so  opis  sociis  ferendae  c&nsilioy  or 
the  like.  {Nullum  officium  referend<i  gratia  magis  est  necessarium,  Cic. 
Off.  I.  15,  as  the  ablative  after  the  comparative.) 

Ohs.  3.  Since  the  preposition  sine  is  never  used  with  the  gerund,  the 
beginner  may  here  notice  the  different  ways  in  which  without  (doing  a 
thing)  is  rendered  in  Latin.     That  which  docs  not  happen,  when  spoken 
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of  as  something  contemporaneous,  is  expressed  by  the  participle  present 
either  in  apposition  to  the  subject  or  the  object,  or  in  the  form  of  the 
ahlativus  conseqventiae  ;  what  docs  not  happen  or  has  not  happened  pre- 
viously, by  the  participle  perfect:  Miserum  est  nihil  proficient  em  angi 
(Cic.  N.  D.  III.  6).  Niliil  adversi  accidit  non  praedicenfe  me  (Id.  ad 
Fam.  VI.  6).  Romani  non  rogati  Oraecia  auxilium  offerunt  (Liv.  XXXIV. 
23).  Consul,  non  exspectato  auxilio  collegae,  pugnam  committit,  Natura 
dedit  usuram  vitae  tanqvam  pecuniae,  nulla  praestituta  die  (Cic.  Tusc.  I. 
39).  A  preliminary  condition  is  expressed  by  nisi:  Haec  dijudicari  non 
possunt,  nisi  ante  causam  cognoverimus  (sometimes,  Haec  dijudicare  non 
poterimus  nisi  melius  de  causa  edocti,  or,  nisi  causa  ante  cognita ;  see 
§.  424,  Ohs.  4,  §.  428,  Ohs.  2).  To  express  a  necessary  consequence  or 
a  necessarily  accompanying  circumstance,  ut  non  or  qvin  must  be  cm- 
ployed  according  to  §.  440  a.  Ohs,  3.  In  some  cases  a  clause  connected 
by  a  copulative  conjunction  may  convey  the  same  meaning :  Fieri  potest, 
ut  recte  qvis  sentiat,  et  id,  qvod  sentit,  polite  eloqvi  non possit  (Cic.  Tusc, 
without  being  able  to  express  his  ideas  with  elegance). 

§.417.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  or  gerundive  stands  after 
substantives  and  adjectives  as  KgenitivtAS  objectivus  (283  and  289) ; 
so  likewise  as  a  geniiivus  infinitivus  (§.  286)  after  substantives^  in 
order  to  define  a  general  idea  by  another,  in  which  it  shews  itself: 
Cum  spe  vincendi  abjecisti  etiam  pugnandi  cupiditatem  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
IV.  7).  Parsiinonia  est  scientia  vitandi  sumpius  mpervacuos  ant  ars 
refamiliari  moderate  utendi  (Sen.  de  Bencf.  II.  34).  Ita  natifac- 
tiqve  sumus,  ut  et  agendi  aliqvid  et  diligendi  aliqvos  et  referendae 
gratiae  principia  in  nobis  contineremus  (Cic.  Finn.  V.  15).  Germanic 
neqve  consilii  habendi  neqve  arma  capiendi  spatium  datum  est  (Cacs. 
B.  G.  IV.  14).  Potestasmihi  data  est  augendae  dignitatis  tuae  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  X.  13).  Vestis  Jrigoris  depellendi  causa  reperta  jwimo  est 
(Id.  de  Or.  III.  38).  Sp,  Maelius  in  suspicionem  incidit  regni  appe- 
tendi  (Id.  pro  Mil.  27,  suspicion  of  aiming  at  — ;  regni  appetiti,  of 
having  aimed  at  — ).  Cicero  auctor  nonfuit  Caesatns  interficiendi 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  XII.  2).  Principes  civitatis  non  tarn  sui  conservandi 
qvam  tuoi*um  consiliorum  reprimendorum  causa  Roma  profugerunt 
(Id.  Cat.  I.  3.  For  se  conservandi,  the  genitive  sui  is  put  iu  the 
neuter  according  to  §.  297  b,  if  the  gerundive  is  used,  and  that 
whether  se  be  the  singular  or  the  plural).  Maxima  illecebra  est  pec- 
candi  impunitatis  spes  (Id.  pro  Mil.  16 ;  the  genitive  with  illecebra  accord- 
ing to  §.  283,  Ohs.  8.) — Peritus  nandi,  Valde  sum  cupidus  in  longiore 
te  acperpetua  disputatione  audiendi  (Cic.  de  Or.  11.  4).  Neuter  sui 
protegendi  corporis  memor  erat  (Liv.  II.  6). — Triste  est  nomen  ipsum 
carendi  (Cic.  Tusc  I.  86),  the  word  "  to  want.''     Galli  diu  retinu- 
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erunt  immanem  consveiudinetn  hominum  immolandorum   (Cic.  pro 

Font.  10),     {Duo  sunt  genera  liberalifatis,  unum  dandi  beneficii,  alferum 
reddendi;  Id.  Oflf.  I.  15  ;  compare  §.  286,  Ohs.  2.) 

Ohs.  1.  The  genitive  of  the  gerund  is  not  governed  by  verbs  {recordor 
facere^  pudet  mefacere), 

Ohs,  2.  Some  few  substantives,  which  may  be  constructed  with  the 
genitive  of  the  genind,  may  acquire  in  conjunction  with  est  the  force  of 
an  impersonal  expression  (of  a  will,  an  inclination,  &c.)  after  which  the 
infinitive  is  employed  (§.  389).  Thus  we  find,  Tempus  est  ahire  (but 
tempus  committendi  praelii,  a  favourable  time  for  giving  battle) :  nulla 
ratio  est  ejusmodi  occasionem  amittere  (Cic.  pro  Cacc.  5) ;  consilium  est 
(my  plan  iBf=decrevi)  exitum  exspectare,  (The  following  is  more  unusual : 
lif  qvihus  in  otio  vel  magnifice  vel  molliter  vivere  copia  erat.  Sail.  Cat.  17, 
=Ucehat.)  In  the  same  way  consilium  capio  usually  stands  with  the  in- 
finitive, e.  g.  OaUi  consilium  ceperunt  ex  oppido  profugere  (Cacs.  B.  G. 
VII.  26),  sometimes  also  consilium  ineo,  (The  following  is  the  more 
usual  construction :  M,  Lepidus  interficiendi  Caesaris  eonsilia  imerat^ 
Yell.  II.  88,  and  in  the  passive  it  is  exclusively  employed :  Inita  mni 
eonsilia  urbis  delendae,  Cic.  pro  Mur.  37.)  Sometimes  abo  the  meaning 
of  such  a  phrase  gives  occasion  to  the  addition  of  a  proposition  with  ut^ 
e.  g.  Suhito  consilium  cepi,  ut,  antequam  luceret^  exirem  (Cic.  ad  Att  VII. 
10  ;  compare  §.  373  and  §.  389,  Ohs,  1).  Concerning  the  free  use  of  the 
infinitive  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  gerund  by  the  poets,  see  §.  419. 

Ohs.  3.  Ad  is  rarely  employed  after  some  phrases  (e.  g.  fiumUatem 
dare,  afferre,  locum,  signum  dare,  aliqva  or  nulla  est  ratio),  instead  of  the 
genitive  of  the  gerund  governed  by  the  substantive,  e.  g.  Oppidum  mag- 
nam  ad  ducendum  helium  dahat  facultatem  (Caes.  6.  G.  I.  38) ;  the  more 
usual  construction  would  be  ducendi  helli.  Si  Cleomenes  nan  tanto  ante 
Jvgisset,  aliqva  tamen  ad  resistendum  ratio  fuisset  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  84). 
Ne  haec  qvidem  satis  vehemens  causa  ad  ohjurgandum  fait  (Ter.  Andr. 
I.  1,  123). 

Ohs,  4.  The  genitive  of  a  substantive  and  a  gerund  is  sometimes  sub- 
joined to  the  verb  sum,  to  denote  the  purpose  which  a  thing  serves  (or 
that  to  which  it  belongs,  agreeably  to  the  use  of  the  genitive  explained  in 
§.  282) :  Regium  imperium  initio  conservandae  libertatis  atqve  augendae 
reipublicae  fuerat  (Sail.  Cat.  6).  Trihuni plehis  concordiamordinum  timeni^ 
qvam  dissolvendae  maxime  trihuniciae  potestatis  rentur  esse  (Liv.  V.  3). 

Ohs,  5.  In  a  few  writers  (especially  those  of  a  later  period)  causa  is 
sometimes  omitted  after  the  genitive  of  a  gerund  or  a  substantive  and  ge- 
rundive, e.  g.  Oermanieus  in  Aegyptum  proficiscitur  cognoscendae  antiqvi' 
iatis  (Tac.  A.  II.  59).  Perhaps  this  idiom  has  originated  in  a  gcnitiye, 
which  was  added  to  a  substantive  in  order  to  define  it,  e.  g.  Marsi  nitM- 
runt  Bomam  oratores  pads  petendae  (Liv.  IX.  45.) 
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§.  418.  Sometimes  the  gerund  is  employed  less  accurately,  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  passive  signification,  inasmuch  as  it  cither 
(especially  in  the  genitive)  merely  designates  the  action  of  the  verb  in 
general,  and  so  takes  the  place  of  a  substantive  (e.  g.  movendi  for  motils)^ 
or  is  referred  in  idea  to  some  other  agent  than  the  grammatical  subject 
of  the  proposition :  Multa  vera  videntur  neqve  tamen  habent  insigncm  et 
propriam  percipiendi  notam  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  31),  mark  by  which  they  can 
be  known.  Antoniue,  hostis  judicatus,  Italic  ceaserat ;  spes  restituendi 
nulla  erat  (Com.  Att.  9)y=restitutionis  or  fore,  ut  restitueretur.  Jugur- 
tha  ad  imperandum  Tisidium  voeabatur  (Sail.  Jug.  62),  that  he  might  re- 
ceive orders.  Annulus  in  digito  subtertenuatur  hahendo  (Lucr.  I.  313), 
by  our  wearing  it.     {Facilis  ad  intelligendum  ;  see  §.412,  Obs.  3.) 

§.  419.  The  poets  often  iise  the  simple  infinitive  after  substantives  (with 
est),  adjectives,  and  (more  rarely)  verbs,  when  the  prose  usage  would 
require  the  gerund  in  the  genitive,  or  governed  by  ad  or  in :  Si  ianta 
cvpido  est  bii  Stygiat  innare  locus,  his  nigra  videre  Tartara  (Virg.  Aeu. 
VI.  134),=innanii — videndi.  Summa  eludendi  occasio  est  mihi  nunc 
senes  et  Phaedriae  curam  a  dim  ere  argentariam  (Ter.  Phorm.  V.  6,  3). 
Pelides  cedere  nescius  (Hor.  Od.  I.  6,  %)y=cedendi.  Avidus  committere 
pugnam  (Ov.  Met.  V.  75).  Audax  omnia perpeti  gens  humana  (Hor.  Od. 
I.  3,  25),=ad  omnia  perpetienda.  Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consu- 
mere  nati  (Id.  Ep.  I.  2,  27).  Fingit  eqvum  magister  ire,  viam  qva  vwn- 
stret  eqves  (Id.  ib.  65).  Ifon  mihi  sunt  vires  inimicos  pellere  tectis  (Ov. 
Her.  I.  109) y=-ad inimicos peUendos,  Durus  componere  versus  (Ilor.  Sat. 
I.  4,  S),=dn  versibus  componendis,  {JEqvus,  qvem  Candida  Dido  esse  sui 
dederat  monumentum  et  pignus  amoris,  i.  q.  ut  esset,  Virg.  Acn.  V.  572). 

§.420.  The  gerundive  (of  transitive  verbs)  denotes  sometlii ng 
that  must  be  done  (is  to  be  done) :  Virminime  contemnendus  [virum 
minime  coniemnendum,  viro  minime  cantemnendoy  &c.,  through  all 
the  cases) :  Fires  haud  spemendae.  Cognoscite  aliud  genus  impera- 
torum,  sane  diligenter  retinendum  et  conservandum  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  10). 
In  combination  with  the  verb  sum  (in  all  the  simple  tenses  of  the 
indicativCj  conjunctivej  and  infinitive)  the  gerundive  denotes  that 
a  certain  action  is  to  be  done  (must  be  doncj  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary). If  a  definite  subject  be  spoken  of,  to  whom  the  action  is  a 
duty  (who  has  to  do  it),  this  subject  is  put  in  the  dative  (§.  250  b) : 
Ager  colendus  est,  ut  fruges  ferat.  Fortes  et  magnanimi  sunt  ha- 
bendi,  non  qvi  faciunt,  sed  qvi  proptUsant  injuriam  (Cic.  Ofi^.  I.  19). 
THa  videnda  sunt  oratori,  qvid  dicat  et  qvo  gvidgve  loco  et  qvomodo 
(Cic.  Or.  14).  Qvi  civium  rationem  dicunt  habendam  (viz.  esse), 
extemorum  negant,  dtrimunt  communem  hunumi  generis  socieiatem 
(Id.  Off.  III.  6).     Video,  rem  omittendam  esse  {fore).     Qvaero,  si 
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hosiis  supen^enisset,  qvid  mihi  faciendum  fuerit  (corresponding  to 
faciendum  fuit  in  the  indicative,  §.  348  e).  Credo,  rem  aliter  instu 
tuendam  fuisse  (ought  to  have  been  planned  otherwise). 

Ohs,  After  a  negation,  and  particularly  after  vix,  the  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive sometimes  takes  the  modified  signification  of  that  which  may  be 
done :  Vix  ferendus  dolor  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  19).  Vix  credendum  erat 
(Caes.  B.  G.  Y.  28),  it  was  hardly  credible  (impersonally;  see  §.  421). 
In  the  poets  and  later  writers  videndu»  is  sometimes  found  even  without 
a  negation,  signifying  visible  (to  be  seen),  and  the  like. 

§.421.  a.  From  intransitive  verbs  (which  otherwise  have  no  ge- 
rundive) the  neuter  of  the  gerundive  is  used  with  est  {sit,  &c.)  as 
an  impersonal  phrase  (like  venitur,  oentum  est ;  §.  218  c.  compare 
§.  97)^  to  signify  that  the  action  must  be  done.  The  subject  which 
has  to  do  something  is  expressed  by  the  dative^  as  with  the  ordi- 
nary gerundive^  and  the  impersonal  phrase  governs  the  same  case 
as  the  verb  (dative^  ablative^  or  genitive) :  Nunc  est  Hbendum. 
Proficiscendum  mihi  erat  illo  ipso  die.  Obtemperandum  est  legibus. 
Utendum  erit  viribus.     Obliviscendum  tibi  injuriarum  esse  censeo. 

Ohs,  1.  If  the  verb  governs  the  dative,  two  datives  may  come  together, 
e.  g.  Aliqvando  isti  principes  et  sibi  et  ceteris  populi  JRomani  unipersi 
auctoritati  parendum  esse  fateantur  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  22).  But  this 
is  better  avoided.  The  agent  is  very  rarely  distinguished  by  ah  instead 
of  by  the  dative,  e.  g.  Aguntur  bona  tnultorum  civium,  qvibus  est  a  wMs 
consulendum  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  2). 

Ohs.  2.  The  verbs  utor^fruor,fungor^  potior,  have  the  proper  gerun- 
dive, although  they  govern  the  ablative,  e.  g.  Rei  utendae  causa,  Ncm 
paranda  solum  sapientia  sed  fruenda  etiam  est  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  1) ;  but  in 
this  construction  with  the  verb  sum  the  impersonal  form  is  more  usual 
{utendum  est  viribus). 

b.  The  oldest  writers  sometimes  form  such  an  impersonal  phrase  from 
transitive  verbs,  and  let  an  accusative  follow,  e.  g.  Mihi  hae  noote  agitan- 
dum  est  vigilias  (Plaut.  Trin.  IV.  2,  27),  instead  of  mihi  hoc  noete  agi- 
tandae  sunt  vigiliae,  Aetemas  poenas  in  morte  timendum  est  (Lucr.  I. 
112).     In  good  prose  writers  this  is  very  imusual. 

§.  422.  The  gerundive  is  subjoined  to  the  object  or  in  the  passive 
to  the  subject  of  certain  verbs,  which  signify  to  give,  to  transfer,  to 
make  over,  to  take,  to  obtain,  (do^  mando^  tradoy  imponoj  relinqvo,  pro- 
pone, accipioy  suseipioj  &c.),  in  order  to  specify  it  as  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  action,  that  something  should  be  done  to  the  object 
or  subject  (to  give  a  person  a  thing  to  keep,  i.  q.  that  it  may  be 
kept) :  Antigonus  Eumenem  mortuum  vrqpinqvis  sepeliendum  tra- 
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didit  (Com.  Eum.  13).  Demua  nos  philosophiae  excolendos  (Cic. 
Tusc.  IV.  38).  Latutem  gloriamqve  P.  Africani  tuendam  comer- 
vandamqve  suscepi  (Id.  Verr.  IV.  38).  Loco  {condiico)  opus  fad- 
endum,  vectigal  fruendum,  to  let  (contract  for)  the  execution  of 
a  work^  to  lease  out  a  tax.  So  also  with  the  verb  euro,  to  get 
a  thing  done :  Caesar  poniem  in  Arari  faciendum  curat  (Caes. 
B.  6. 1. 13).  Conon  muros  Athenarum  reficiendos  curavit  (Corn. 
Con.  4). 

Obs,  1.  The  poets  here  use  the  present  infin.  act.  (as  is  often  the  case 
in  English),  e.  g.  Tristitiam  et  metus  tradam  protervis  in  mare  Oreticum 
portare  ventis  (Hor.  Od.  I.  26, 1 ).  In  prose  we  find,  Do  {ministro)  alicui 
hibere,  give  one  to  drink  (without  an  accusative).     Jussit  ei  bihere  dare, 

Obs,  2.  Though  it  is  allowable  to  say,  habeo  aedem  tuendam^  the  keep- 
ing up  of  the  temple  is  entrusted  to  me,  yet  habeo  statuendum,  dieendum, 
&c.,  I  have  to  decide,  must  decide  (for  statuendum  mihi  est),  is  a  later 
idiom.  (We  must  also  notice  habeo  with  the  infin.  of  dice  and  similar 
verbs,  as  sariboj  poUieeor,  in  the  signification,  I  eon :  Saec  fere  dicere 
habui  de  natura  deorum  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  39),  this  is  what  I  had  to  saj, 
could  say.     De  republiea  nihil  habui  ad  te  seribere^  Id.  ad  Att.  II.  22). 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  the  Participles. 

§.423.  The  Participle  (allied  in  signification  to  the  adjective) 
points  out  a  person  or  thing  as  the  subject  of  a  certain  action  or 
sufferings  or  as  circumstanced  in  a  certain  way^  either  now^  or  at 
some  past  or  future  time.  The  active  participles^  which  express 
tlie  person  or  thing  as  acting,  govern  the  case  of  their  verb^  and 
the  action  (the  suffering,  the  state),  which  is  expressed  by  the 
participle,  may  be  further  defined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  predicate 
of  an  independent  proposition :  Fenit  Gajus  ad  me  qverens  valde 
miserabiliter  de  injuria  sibi  afratre  suo  illata. 

§.  424.  By  means  of  the  participles  the  description  of  a  contem- 
porary, past,  or  future  action,  connected  with  the  main  action,  is 
added  in  the  way  of  apposition  to  a  substantive  (or  equivalent 
word)  of  the  leading  proposition,  so  that  they  serve  to  define  not 
only  the  relation  of  time  as  connected  with  the  main  action,  but 
also  its  manner  and  circumstances,  as  the  motive,  occasion,  con- 
trast, condition  (design).     Such  relations  and  circumstances  are 
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often  expressed  in  English  by  subordinate  propositions  with  con- 
junctions (while,  during,  when,  after,  since,  because,  although),  or 
by  phrases  with  prepositions.  The  participles  are  therefore  well 
adapted  to  impart  smoothness  and  brevity  to  the  style,  especially 
as  they  may  be  annexed  not  only  to  the  subject  of  the  leading 
proposition  (which  is  most  usual),  but  also  to  the  object,  or  object 
of  relation,  or  to  a  genitive :  Aer  effluens  hue  et  iUuc  venios  eficU 
(Cic.  N.  D.  II.  39).  Omne  malum  nascens  facile  opprimiiur;  m- 
veteraium  fit  plerumqve  robustius  (Id.  Phil.  V.  11),  in  its  birth — 
when  it  has  grown  older.  M\  Curio  ad  focum  sedenti  Sammies 
magnum  auri  pondus  attulerunt  (Id.  Cat.  M.  16).  Mendaci  homitd 
ne  verum  qvidem  dicenti  credere  solemus  (Id.  de  Div.  II.  71).  Valei 
apud  nos  clarorum  hominum  memoria  etiimi  mortuortim  (Id.  pro 
Sest.  9).  Falerium  hostes  acerrime  pugnantem  occiduni  (while 
fighting).  Miserum  est  nihil  proficientem  angi  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  6), 
without  doing  any  good.  Dionysius  tyrannus  cultros  metueru  t(m-' 
»orio»  candenti  carbone  sibi  adurebat  capillum  (Id.  Off.  II.  7),  for 
fear  of.  Bisus  saepe  ita  repente  erumpit,  ut  eum  cupientes  tenere 
neqveamua  (Id.  dc  Or.  II.  38),  although  we  wish  it.  DionysiuM 
tyrannus  Syracusis  expulsus  Corinthi  puero8  docebat  (Id.  Tusc.  III. 
12),  after  he  had  been  expelled,  after  his  expulsion.  Claudius 
audendum  aliqvid  improvisum  rebatur,  qvod  coeptum  non  minorem 
apud  cives  qvam  hostes  terrorem  faceret,  perpetratum  in  magnam 
laetitiam  ex  magno  metu  verier  et  (Li  v.  XXVIL  43).  Romani  non 
rogati  Graecis  ultro  adversus  Nabin  auxilium  offerunt  (Id.  XXXIV. 
23).  Qpis  hoc  non  intelligit,  Verrem  absoluium  tamen  ex  manibus 
populi  Romani  eripi  nullo  modo  posse  ?  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  4),  even  if  he 
should  be  acquitted.  Magna  pars  hominum  est,  qvae  navigaiura 
de  tempestate  non  cogitat  (Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.  11),  when  they  are 
to  sail''. 

Ohs,  1 .  It  should  hero  be  observed,  that  In  Latin  the  past  time  has  no 
active  participle  (except  in  deponents  and  half-dcponcnts),  and  that  the 
present  and  future  have  no  passive  participle. 

Ohs,  2.  Two  actions  which  are  contemporaneous  or  following  in  close 
succession,  one  of  which,  as  a  circumstance  accompanying  the  other,  is 
expressed  in  Jjatin  by  the  participle,  are  often  connected  in  English  by 
and :  Caesar  ceUriter  aggressus  Po-mpejanos  ex  vallo  deturhavit  (Caes.  B. 

^  ^  Rst  apud  Platonem  Socratet,  qvum  euet  in  cuttodia  pHhlica,  dieetu  Critoni  tuofami- 
liwrit^iihi  pott  tcrtium  diem  e»te  moriendum  (Cic.  de  Div.  I.  25,  Socratei  !■  introduced  in 
Plato  (wc  read  in  Plato  of  Socrates),  as  saying  to  his  friend  Crito.  {Dieent  denoting 
the  manner,  not  est  dieen*  for  dicit,) 
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C,  III.  67).  T,  Manliua  Torqvatua  Oallum^  eum  qvo  provoeattis  manum 
conseruit^  in  conapectu  duarum  exercituum  caesum  torqve  spoliavit  (Li v. 
VI.  42),=€ecidit  et  spoliami,  Patrimonium  Ses.  Ratcii  domeatici  prae- 
danes  vi  ereptum  possident  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  6).  (We  should  notice 
also  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  verb  in  the  participle :  Bamani  qvum 
urhem  vi  cepissent  eaptamqve  diripuissentf  Oarthoffinem  petunt^  Liv. 
XXII.  20 ;  when  they  had  conquered  the  town  and  then  plundered  it. 
Bomulus  Caeninemium  exercitum  Jundit  fugatqve^  Jutum  perseqvitur ; 
Id.  I.  10). 

Ohs,  3.  In  Latin  a  relative  or  interrogative  proposition  maj  also  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  participial  form ;  a  participle  which  governs  a  relative  or 
interrogative  pronoun  or  is  defined  by  it,  being  added  to  the  subject  or 
object  of  a  proposition  (but  rarely  to  another  word)  :  Imidebat  in  mente 
Phidiae  species  pulchritudinis  esimia  qvaedam,  qvam  intuens  ad  illius 
similitudinem  artem  et  manum  dirigeb<U  (Cic.  Or.  2),  looking  to  which  he 
—  i.  q.  to  which  he  looked  and  — .  Cogitate^  qvantis  labor ibus  fundatum 
imperium^  qvanta  virtute  stabilitam  libertatem  una  nox  paene  delerit  (Id. 
Cat.  IV.  9). 

Obs.  4.  Instead  of  a  complete  subordinate  proposition-,  a  participle  is 
sometimes  connected  by  the  participle  nisiy  when  a  negation  precedes,  in 
order  to  express  an  exception  or  a  negative  condition :  Non  mehercule 
mihi  nisi  admonito  venisset  in  mentem  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  42)y=nisi  admoni- 
tus  essem.  In  the  same  way  a  participle  is  sometimes  connected  (but 
not  in  the  older  writers,  as  Cicero)  by  qvanqvam^  ^camviSf  or  qvasi,  tan- 
qvam^  velui^  or  non  ante  {pritts)  qvam^  to  denote  a  contrast  or  comparison 
or  a  defined  period  of  time,  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  a  subordinate 
proposition  introduced  for  the  purpose :  Ckiesarem  milites^  qvamvis  recu- 
santemj  ultra  in  Afrieam  sunt  seeuti  (Svet.  Jul.  70).  Caesar  non  ante 
guhernatorem  cedere  adversae  tempestati  passus  est  qvam  paene  fluctibus 
obrutus  (Id.  ib.  b%)y=qvam  paene  fluctibus  ohrutus  est.  (On  the  other 
hand  the  combination  of  a  participle  with  the  preposition  sine  in  phrases 
like  the  following, ''  without  a  corresponding  benefit,"  is  not  admissible 
in  Latin.     On  the  proper  mode  of  expressing  this  see  §.  416,  Obs.  3.)^ 

Ohs.  5.  The  participle  future  commonly  stands  in  the  older  writers 
(Cicero,  Caesar,  Sallust)  only  in  combination  with  the  verb  sum^  to  ex- 
press certain  relations  of  time  connected  with  the  action  {faturus  also  as 
a  pure  adjective).  In  the  later  writers  it  serves,  like  the  other  participles, 
to  denote  circumstances  and  relations,  sometimes  in  the  signification  if  or 
when,  sometimes  (more  frequently),  to  signify  a  design  or  a  view  to  some- 
thing :  Perseus,  unde  profectus  erat,  rediit^  belli  casum  de  integro  tenia- 

1  [In  such  expressions  as,  be  ran  without  stopping,  he  went  away  without  taking  leave, 
the  words  <  stopping*  and  '  taking*  are  to  be  conaid^red  as  Terbal  substantives,  or  the 
ancient  infinitiTe.    See  p.  858.] 
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turns  (Liv.  XLII.  62).  Horatius  Codes  ausus  est  rem  plusfamae  hatn- 
turam  ad posteros  qvamjidei  (Id.  II.  10).  Neqve  illis  judicium  ant  Veritas 
{erat),  qvippe  eodem  die  diversa  pari  certamine  postukUuris  (Tac.  H,  L 
32).  It  is  also  employed  by  the  same  writers  as  a  concise  mode  of  ex* 
pressing  a  whole  conditional  proposition,  which  should  have  been  sub- 
joined to  the  preceding :  Martialis  dedit  mihi  gvantum  potuii^  daturus 
amplius^  sipotuisset  (Plin.  £p.  III.  21),=^  dedisset  ampUus, 

§.  425.  a)  A  participle  (generally  only  the  present  and  perfect) 
may  also  be  employed  as  an  adjective  to  define  a  substantivej  with 
the  signification  of  a  relative  periphrasis^  without  pointing  to  any 
particular  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  main  proposition ;  carbo 
ardens ;  legati  a  rege  missi.  Ordo  est  recta  qvaedam  collocatio,  pru 
oribus  seqveniia  annectens  (Qvintil.  VII.  1,  1).  A  participle  may 
likewise  be  used  substantively  in  place  of  the  periphrasis  with  the 
relative;  dormiens=is,  qvi  dormii.  But  this  is  done  only  where 
no  ambiguity  can  result  from  it  (where  there  is  no  inducement  to 
understand  the  participle  as  designating  a  circumstance)^  less  fre- 
quently in  the  singular^  and  very  rarely  in  the  nominative  or  accu- 
sative singular  (compare  §.  301  a).  A  further  definition  (by  casesi, 
adverbs^  prepositions,  &c.)  is  not  often  subjoined  to  a  participle 
that  stands  substantively,  in  any  case  only  a  very  short  and  per- 
spicuous one :  Jacet  corpus  dormientis  ut  mortui  (Cic.  Div.  I.  80). 
Nihil  difficile  amanti  puto  (Id.  Or.  10).  Uno  et  eodem  temporia 
puncto  nati  (persons  who  are  born)  dissitnUes  et  naturas  et  vUa» 
habent  (Id.  Div.  II.  45).  Romulus  vetere  consilio  condentium  urbe» 
asylum  aperit  (Liv.  I.  8=eort«'7i,  qvi  urbes  condunt  or  condideruiU). 
Male  parta  male  dilabuntur  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  27).  Imperaturus  omm- 
htts  eligi  debet  ex  omnibus  (Plin.  Paneg.  7). 

b)  The  participle  present  and  perfect  are  often  used  to  express 
not  only  or  chiefly,  that  the  substantive  is  now  doing  something  or 
that  something  has  been  done  to  it  before,  but  a  certain  quality 
and  a  certain  state  in  general,  so  that  the  participle  acquires  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  an  adjective,  e.  g.  carbo  ardens,  domus  omata, 
vir  bene  de  republica  meritus.  Animalia  alia  rationis  expertia  suni, 
alia  ratione  utentia  (Cic.  Off.  11.  3),  rational.  Consequently  many 
participles  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison  (see  §.  62),  and  in  this 
case  the  present  participle  of  transitive  verbs  generally  has  the 
genitive  instead  of  the  accusative  (§.  289  a). 

Ohs.  The  future  participle  cannot  be  used  in  a  purely  adjectival  signifi- 
cation, except  in  the  particular  instance  when  a  relation  of  time  is  con- 
ceived as  a  general  property  of  a  thing,  BBjuiurus,  future*  anni  venturi. 
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c)  The  participle  perfect  of  many  verbs  has  assumed  in  the 
neuter  gender  precisely  the  signification  of  a  substantive^  and  is 
treated  as  such,  e.  g.  peccatum,  pactum,  votum.  Some  participles, 
particularly  dictum,  factum,  and  responsum,  are  used  in  a  substan- 
tive signification  sometimes  precisely  as  substantives  {praeclarum 
factum,  fortia  facta,  ex  alterius  improbo  facto)  and  sometimes  as 
participles  combined  with  adverbs,  e.  g.  recte  facta,  facete  die- 
tum,  especially  if  there  is  also  an  adjective  or  possessive  pro- 
noun: Mult  a  Catonis  et  in  senatu  et  in  foro  vel  provisa  pru- 
denter  vel  acta  constanter  vel  responsa  acute  ferebantur 
(Cic.Lael.2). 

§.426.  Sometimes  a  substantive  is  used  with  the  perfect  parti- 
ciple in  such  a  way,  that  we  have  to  think  not  so  much  of  the 
person  or  thing  itself  in  a  certain  state,  as  of  the  action  performed 
on  the  subject  considered  in  itself  substantively,  e.g.  rexinterfectus, 
the  (perpetrated)  murder  of  the  king.  (Like  the  gerundive,  especially 
in  the  genitive,  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  does  not  designate  the 
action  as  completed.)  L,  Tarqoinius  missum  se  dicebat,  qvi  Catilinae 
nuntiaret,  ne  eum  Lentulus  et  Cethegus  deprehenri  terrerent  (Sail. 
Cat.  48),  that  the  arrest  of  L.  and  C.  should  not  alarm  him  '^. 
Pudor  non  lati  {tuxilii  patres  cepit  (Liv.  XXI.  16).  Sibi  gvisqve 
caesi  regis  expetebat  decUs  (Curt.  IV.  58).  Regnatum  est  Romae 
ab  condita  urbe  ad  liberatam  annos  ducentos  qvadraginta  qvattuor 
(Liv.  I.  60),  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  its  liberation.  Ante 
Capitolium  incensum  (Id.  VL  4).  Major  ex  civibus  amissis  dolor 
qvam  laetitia  fusis  hostibusfuit  (Liv.  IV.  17),  at  the  loss  of  citizens. 
Tiberius  militem  ob  surreptum  e  viridario  pavonem  capite  puniit 
(Svet.  Tib.  60).  (This  form  is  particularly  employed,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  concise  mode  of  expression,  when  the  corresponding  verbal 
substantive  is  not  in  use,  e.  g.  from  condere,  interficere,  nasci.) 

Ohs.  1.  Livy  uses  in  this  way  even  the  participle  of  an  intransitive  verb 
standing  by  itself  in  the  neuter  with  an  impersonal  signification  :  Tarqvi- 
nius  Superhus  hellica  arte  aeqvasset  superiores  reges,  nisi  degeneratum 
in  aliis  huic  qvogve  laudi  offecisset  (Liv.  I.  53),  the  circumstance,  that 
he  had  degenerated  in  other  respects,  his  other  degeneracy''. 

Ohs.  2.  Concerning  the  part.  perf.  in  the  ablative  with  opus  est^  see 
§.  266,  Ohs. 

§.  427.  The  verb  haheo  forms  with  a  participle  perfect  (usually  only 
from  verbs  which  denote  an  insight  or  a  resolution)  in  apposition  to  the 

"  [AngehanU  virum  SieUia  Sardiniaqve  amittae  (Liv.  XXI.  1).] 

■  NoUtm^/mnnt  qMfwmina  pouU  (Virg.  Aen.  Y.  6 ;  th«  knowledge  what  — ). 
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object,  or  with  such  a  participle  alone  in  the  neuter,  a  kind  of  periphranB 
for  the  perfect  active,  by  which  the  present  condition  is  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out ;  habeo  aliqvid  perspecium  having  not  merely  the  force  of  per^ 
spexi^  but  signifying  that  I  now  have  this  insight  into  a  thing,  and  that  it 
stands  before  me  clearly  investigated :  Si  Curium  nondum  9atii  habei  cog- 
nituffij  valde  tibi  eum  eommendo  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  7).  SicuU  fidem 
meam  spectatam  jam  et  diu  cognitam  hahent  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  lY).  Tit 
si  habes  jam  stalutum,  qvid  tibi  agendum  putes,  supersedeto  hoe  Jdbare 
itineris  (Id.  ad  Fam.  IV.  2).  Verres  deorum  templis  beUum  gemper  kahuU 
indictum  (Id.  Yerr.  V.  72),  was  always  at  open  war  with  the  temples. 

Obs.  The  periphrasis  factum  {rem  factam)  dabo  for  faeiam  is  anti« 
quated. 

§.428.  A  participle  combined  with  a  subject  and  put  in  the 
ablative  is  annexed  to  another  proposition  in  the  way  described  in 
§.  277  as  an  ablativus  conseqventiae,  to  shew  that  the  main  action 
takes  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  action  expressed  in  the  par« 
ticiple  (present)^  or  after  it  (perfect)^  or  while  it  is  to  take  place 
(future),  and  by  these  means  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  main 
action,  the  occasion  of  it^  the  way  in  which  it  is  performed,  a  con- 
trast, a  condition,  &;c.  To  the  participle  in  the  ablativus  conse- 
gventiae  may  be  added  definitions  (cases,  prepositions,  adverbs),  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  might  stand  in  the  proposition, 
in  the  place  of  which  this  ablative  is  employed :  Homerta  fidt  et 
Hesiodus  ante  Romam  conditam,  Archilochus  regnante  Eomulo  (Cic. 
Tusc.  1. 1).  Qvaeritur,  utrum  mundus  (the  firmament)  terra  stanie 
circumeat,  an  mundo  stante  terra  vertatur  (Sen.  Q.  N.  VII.  2).  Per^ 
ditis  rebus  omnibus,  tamen  ipsa  virtus  se  sustentare  potest  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  VI.  1).  Caesar  homines  inimico  animo,  data  facultate  per  pro- 
vinciam  itineris' faciendi,  non  temperaturos  ab  injuria  existimabai 
(Caes.  B.  6.  I.  7),  if  (in  case  that)  the  permission  should  be  given 
them  — .  Id  habes  a  natura  ingenium ;  qvo  exculto  summa  omnia 
facile  asseqvi  possis  (by  the  cultivation  of  which,  see  §.446,  Obs.). 
Qva  freqventia  omnium  generum  proseqvente  creditis  nos  Capua  pro- 
fectos  ?  (Liv.  VII.  30 ;  ablativi  conseqventiae  in  an  interrogative 
form.)  Parumper  silentium  et  qvies  fuit,  nee  Mruscis,  nisi  cogeren- 
tur,  pugnam  inituris  et  dictatore  arcem  Romanam  respectante  (Liv. 
IV.  18). 

Obs,  1.  Ablativi  eonseqventiae  are  not  commonly  used,  when  the  idea 
(the  person  or  thing),  which  should  form  their  subject,  occurs  in  the  main 
proposition  as  the  subject  or  object  (or  object  of  relation),  the  participle 
being  then  added  in  the  same  case :  Mdnlius  caesum  OaUum  torgve 
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spoliavitj  not,  ManUus,  caeao  Oallo,  eum  torqve  spoliavit ;  still  less,  Man- 
liu8  Oattum,  eaeso  6o,  t,  sp,)  Sometimes  however  abloHvi  conseq,  are 
found  in  such  cases,  in  order  to  draw  a  more  marked  distinction  between 
the  contents  of  the  participial  and  those  of  the  leading  proposition,  and 
to  indicate  more  prominently  the  order  of  events  or  the  relation  they 
bear  to  each  other :  Vercingetorix^  convoeoHs  9uis  clientibua,  facile  incendit 
{eos)  (Caes.  B,  G.  VIL  4).  Nemo  erit,  qvi  credat,  te  invito,  provineictm 
tihi  ease  deeretam  (Cic.  Phil.  XI.  10).  {Sejudice  nemo  nocens  ahsolvitur, 
Juv.  XIII.  3,  before  his  own  judgment-seat)  For  the  same  reason  the 
dblativus  conseqventiae  is  generally  made  use  of,  where  the  subject  of  the 
participle  stands  in  the  genitive  in  the  leading  proposition  :  M.  Forcius 
Cato  vivo  qvoqve  Scipione  allatrare  ejus  magnittidinem  solitus  erat  (Liv. 
XXXVIII.  64).  Jugurtha  fratre  meo  interfecto  regnum  ejtts  sceleris  sui 
praedam  fecit  (Sail.  Jug.  14  ;  had  it  been  expressed  ^ro^m  mei  interfecti 
regnum^  it  would  not  be  clear  that  Jugurtha  himself  had  killed  him). 

Ohs.  2.  Ahlativi  conseqvenUae,  like  a  simple  participle  (see  §.  424, 
Ohs.  4)  may  sometimes  be  subjoined  with  nisi,  when  a  negative  precedes, 
to  point  out  an  exception :  Hfihil  praeeepta  atqve  artes  valent  nisi  adju- 
vante  natura  (Qvinct.  Prooem.  §.  26),=nm  qvum  adjuvat  natura,  Be- 
gina  aptim  non proeedit  fbras  nisi  migraturo  agmine  (Plin.  H.  N.  XI.  17), 
=nisi  gvum  agmen  migrtUurum  est.  So  likewise  ablativi  conseqyentiae 
may  be  connected  (though  examples  are  not  found  in  the  older  writers) 
by  qvanqvamy  gvamvis,  or  qvasi,  tanqvam^  vehUy  or  non  ante  (prius) 
qvam  ;  Caesar,  qvanqvam  ohsidione  Massiliae  summaqve  frumentariae  rei 
penuria  retardante,  hrevi  tamen  omnia  subegit  (Svet.  Jul.  34).  Albania 
vehti  dOs  qvoqve  simul  eum  patria  relictis,  sacra  ohlivioni  dederant 
(Liv.  I.  31). 

Ohs.  3.  Ablativi  eonseqventiae  of  the  partic.  fixt.  are  rare,  and  not  met 
with  in  the  older  writers  (compare  §.  424,  Obs,  5). 

Ohs.  4.  Ahlativi  eonseqventiae  in  the  passive,  with  a  leading  proposition 
in  the  active,  usually  denote  an  action  proceeding  from  the  subject  of  the 
leading  proposition,  if  the  name  of  an  agent  is  not  introduced  with  ah : 
e.  g.  Oognito  Oaesaris  adveniu,  Ariovistus  legates  ad  eum  mittit.  In  this 
case  the  leading  subject  may  sometimes  stand  between  the  two  ablatives, 
e.  g.  His  Oaesar  cognUis  mUites  aggerem  comportare  juhet  (Caes.  B.  C. 
III.  62).  ((7.  Sempronius  causa  ipse  pro  se  dicta  damnaiur,  Liv.  IV.  44 ; 
i.  q.  qvum  ipse  causampro  se  dixisset).  Sometimes  the  ahlativi  conseqv. 
express  something  that  has  happened  with  reference  to  the  leading  sub- 
ject: Hdnmbal,  spe  potiundae  Nolae  adempta,  Aeerras  recessit  (Liv. 
XXIII.  17).  Aedui  Oaesarem  eeriiorem  faciunt,  sese,  depopulatis  agris, 
non  facile  ah  oppidis  vim  hosHum  prohibere  ^^Caes.  B.  G.  I.  11 ;  after 
their  fields  had  been  already  plundered).    (His  a  te  diotis,  nihil  praeter 
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sententiam  dicerem,  nisi  P.  Servilio  respondendum  putarem,  Cic.  PhiL 
IX.  1). 

Ohs.  5.  To  the  participle  in  the  dblativi  conseqventiae  it  is  not  usoal  to 
add  other  ablatives,  which  might  lead  to  a  sacrifice  of  euphonj  or  per- 
spicuity;  indeed  long  and  complicated  propositions  in  general  are]  not 
often  expressed  in  this  way.  Ablai.  eonseq.  are  also  unosual,  when  an- 
other participle  is  added  as  an  adjectiye,  e.  g.  Defasso  cadavere  dami  apud 
T.  SesHum  invento,  C.  Julius  Sestio  diem  dixit  (Liv.  III.  S3).  Writers 
generally  endeavour  to  avoid  such  a  concurrence  of  two  participles. 
{Eumene  pacatiore  invento,  Liv.  XXXVII.  45 ;  see  §.  227,  Obt,  4.) 

Obs.  6.  Occasionally  tum  {turn  vero^  tum  deniqve)  is  subjoined  after 
Mativi  conseqventiae  in  order  emphatically  to  mark  out  the  action  as  of 
previous  occurrence,  and  as  the  supposition  on  which  the  leading  action 
is  founded :  Hoc  constitutor  tum  licebit  otiose  ista  qvtterere  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
IV.  13).  Sed  confecto  proelio,  tum  vero  cemeres,  qvanta  animi  visjuissei 
in  exercitu  OatiUnae  (Sail.  Cat.  64). 

§.  429.  Sometimes  the  ablative  of  a  part.  perf.  stands  alone  impenon- 
ally  in  the  same  way  as  the  ablative  of  a  substantive  and  participle  in 
combination,  followed  by  a  dependent  proposition  (accus.  with  the  inf., 
interrogative  proposition,  or  ut),  (So  in  particular  audito^  cogniio^  com- 
perto,  intellectOy  nuntuUo^  edieto^  permisso,  and  sometimes  a  few  others.) 
Alexander,  audita^  Darium  movisse  ab  Ecbatanit  (had  set  out  from  Eoba- 
toxid) ^fugientem  inseqvi pergit  (Curt.  V.  35).  Consul^  statione  eqvitum  ad 
portam  posita^  edictoqve^  ut,  qvicunqve  ad  vallum  tenderet,  pro  kotte  hdbe^ 
retur^fi^ientibus  obstitU  (Liv.  X.  36)  ^. 

Obs,  1.  Sometimes  a  participle  even  stands  singly,  without  anything 
depending  on  it :  Tribuni  militum,  non  loco  castris  ante  capto^  non  praidr 
munito  vallo,  neo  auspicatOj  nee  litato,  instruunt  aciem  (Liv.  V.  38). 
(Compare  the  adverbs  auspicate,  consulto,  &c.  §.  198  a,  Obs.  2.) 

Obs,  2.  In  ablativi  conseqventiae  the  subject  may  be  left  out  and  under- 
stood,  if  it  is  an  indefinite  or  demonstrative  pronoun,'which  has  a  retative 
corresponding  to  it:  Additur  dolus,  missis,  qvi  magnam  pim  lignorum 
ardentem  in  fiumen  eonjicerent  (Liv.  I.  37).  {Caralitani,  simul  ad  se 
Valerium  mitti  audierunt,  nondum  profecto  ex  Italia^  sua  sponte  ex  op- 
pido  Cottam  ejiciunt;  Cacs.  B.  C.  I.  30;  where  eo  has  to  be  supplied 
from  the  context.) 

§.  430.  Since  in  Latin  an  action  may  be  designated  in  various  ways  as 
a  circumstance  connected  with  the  leading  proposition  (by  a  subordinate 
proposition  with  a  conjunction,  by  a  participle,  that  corresponds  to  some 
word  in  the  proposition,  and  by  ablativi  conseqventiae),  it  is  usual,  when 
a  continued  series  of  several  circumstances  is  to  be  brought  forward, 

^  Inctrfo  is  found  at  an  equivalent  ezpretnon  for  qvttm  tncfr/iim  etut  in  Liyy 
XXVI II.  86. 
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to  vary  the  use  of  these  constructions,  so  that  the  participial  constructions 
are  either  subjoined  to  the  subordinate  proposition  (the  protasis)  and 
explain  and  define  it,  or  enter  into  the  leading  proposition :  Consul,  nun- 
tio,  circiimventi  Jratris  conversuB  ad  pugnam^  dum  se  temere  magis  qvam 
caute  in  mediam  dimicationem  infert,  vulnere  acceptor  aegre  ah  circuni' 
stantibus  ereptuSy  ei  suorum  animos  turbavit  et  ferociores  hastes  fecit 
(Liv.  III.  5).  Yet  a  series  of  ablativi  conseq.  is  occasionally  employed  to 
express  circumstances  which  follow  in  succession  (e.  g.  Caes.  B.  G.  III. 
1).  This  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  care  which  the  writer  has  be- 
stowed on  variety  and  precision  of  expression. 

§.  431.  a.  The  participle  denotes  the  time  with  reference  to  the 
leading  verb  of  the  proposition^  so  that,  if  this  be  in  the  preterite, 
the  participle  present  has  the  signification  of  the  imperfect  [prae- 
sens  in  praeterito),  the  participle  perfect  that  of  the  pluperfect 
{praeteritum  in  praeterito) ,  and  the  participle  future  that  of  the 
futurum  inpraeteritOy  and  this  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  In  speci- 
fying time  in  subordinate  propositions  depending  on  a  participle. 
{Haee  omnia  Titius  pridem  mutavit  me  prohante  signifies  therefore,  with 
my  approbation  at  the  time,  not  which  I  now  approve.) 

b.  The  participle  perfect  of  deponents  or  half-deponents  is  not 
unfrequently  joined  to  the  subject  instead  of  the  part.  pres.  (im- 
perf.)  to  indicate  the  motive,  occasion,  or  manner  of  the  main 
action  (since) :  Faiebor  me  in  adolescentia,  diffisum  ingenio  meo, 
qvaesisse  adjumenta  doctrinae  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  80).  Caesar^  iisdem 
ducibus  usus,  qvi  nuntii  venerant,  Numidas  et  Cretas  sagittarios  sub- 
sidio  qppidanis  mittit  (Caes.  B.  O.  II.  7).  Ego  copia  et  facultate 
causae  confistis,  vide,  qvo  progrediar  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  1).  Yet 
this  occurs  chiefly  in  the  historical  style,  where  the  leading  propo- 
sition is  in  the  perfect  or  historical  present,  or  in  those  cases  where 
the  present  participle  is  not  in  use  {ratus,  soliius). 

Ohs,  1.  Otherwise  there  are  but  few  instances  of  the  participle  perfect 
inaccurately  used  as  an  attribute  with  the  force  of  a  present :  Melior 
tutiorqve  est  eerta  pax  qvam  sperata  victoria  (Liv.  XXX.  30=qvae  spe- 
ratur.  So  called  is  never  expressed  in  Latin  by  ita  dictuSf  but  by  qvi 
dicitur,  qvi  vocatttr,  qvem  vocant. 

Ohs.  2.  In  some  writers  (Livy  and  those  of  a  later  period)  wc  occa- 
sionally find  ablativi  conseqventias  formed  with  the  participle  perfect  to 
express  a  circiunstance  which  does  not  precede,  but  accompanies  or  fol- 
lows the  main  action :  Volsci  inermes  oppressi  dederunt  poenas,  via:  nun- 
His  caedis  relictis  (Liv.  IV.  10 ;  so  that  scarcely  — ).  Hannibal  totis 
viribus  aggressus  urbem  momenta  eepitf  signo  dato^  ut  omnespuheres  inter- 
Jlcerent  (Id.  XXI.  14). 

8c2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Combination  of  coordinate  and  subordinate  Propositions,  and  the 
Use  of  the  Conjunctions  for  this  purpose.  The  interrogatwt  and 
negative  Particles. 

§.  432.  The  Coordination  of  Propositions  (§.  328)  is  denoted  by 
conjunctions  which  simply  express  connection^  separation^  or  con- 
trast {conjunctiones  copulativae,  disfunctivae,  adversativae). 

Obs.  Words  (adverbs),  which  though  referring  to  the  preceding  pro- 
position, and  indicating  a  relation  between  the  contents  of  the  two  pro- 
positions, express  no  grammatical  relation  between  them  (as,  for  example, 
ftam,  enim,  ideoj  ergo^  igitury  iiagve,  enimvero,  tamen)^  are  less  accurately 
named  conjunctions.     So  likewise  etianij  qvoqve^  simul. 

§.  433.  The  Copulative  Conjunctions  are  et,  qve  (which  it 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  word)^  ac  (atqve),  and  (combined  with  a 
negation)  nee,  neqve,  and  not.  Et  simply  connects  two  coordinate 
words  or  propositions,  without  any  additional  signification  what- 
ever ;  while  qve  rather  marks  the  second  member  as  a  supplement 
to  the  first,  and  as  a  continuation  or  enlargement  of  it,  e.  g.  soUs 
et  lunae  reliqvorumqve  siderum  ortus ;  de  ilia  civitate  totaqvepro^ 
vincia.  Pro  salute  hvjus  imperii  etpro  vita  civium  proqve  wUversa  tv- 
publica  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  11).  Prima  seqventem  honestum  est  in  secunHs 
tertiisqve  eonsistere,  Tu  omnium  divinarum  humanarumqve  rerum  Wh 
minuy  genera^  causas  aperuisti,  plurimumqve  poetis  nostrisj  ommnoqve 
Latinis  et  litteris  luminis  et  verbis  attulisti  (Cic.  Acad.  I.  3).  JfiU 
vera  nihil  unqvam  populare  placuit,  eamqve  optimam  republicam  esse 
duco,  qvam  hie  consul  constituit  (Id.  Legg.  III.  17)  P.  It  is  therefore 
often  employed  to  connect  two  notions  which  are  to  be  oon« 
sidered  as  a  connected  whole  {senatus  populusqve  Ronumus,  but 
Caesare  et  Bibulo  consulibus,  of  the  two  consuls  considered  as 
equal),  or  with  two  words,  which  express  only  one  leading  idea 
{jus  potestatemqve  habere).  (In  many  cases  no  distinction  is 
made:  nodes  et  dies,  nodes  diesqve.  Rerum  divinarum  et  Atuna- 
narum  sdentia ;  Cic.  OflF.  I.  48 ;  omnium  divinarum  humanarumqve 
rerum  consensio ;  Id.  Lael.  6).  Jc  (which  only  stands  before 
consonants)  or  atqve  (before  consonants  and  vowels)  puts  for- 
ward the  second    member  somewhat  more  forcibly  in  coropa- 

p  Examples  of  a  seriei  of  evch  additions  and  continni  dona  may  be  aeen  in  Ciceio, 
Legg.  I.  28,  and  Phil.  IX.  7. 
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rison  with  the  first  as  distinct  from  it  and  equally  important 
{omnia,  honesta  atqve  inhonesta,  the  unbecoming  no  less  than  the 
becoming :  omnium  rerum,  divinarum  atqve  humanarum,  vim,  natu- 
ram,  causasque  nosse;  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  49).  Yet  this  accessory  sig- 
nification is  often  not  to  be  recognized,  especially  with  the  shorter 
form  ac,  which  is  used  for  variety  with  et,  if  one  of  the  two  con- 
nected members  is  again  subdivided :  Magnifica  vox  et  magno  viro 
ac  sapiente  digna  (Cic.  OflF.  III.  1).     Concerning  neqve  see  §.  458. 

Ohs,  1.  ^  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  adverb  for  etianif  also,  but 
in  the  older  writers  it  for  the  most  part  occurs  only  in  certain  combina- 
tions, e.  g.  sitnul  et,  et  nunc  (sed  et),  &c. 

Ohs,  2.  If  a  negative  proposition  is  followed  by  an  affirmative,  in  which 
the  same  thought  is  expressed  or  continued,  qve,  et,  or  ac  is  employed  in 
Latin,  where  in  English  we  use  Imt :  Socrates  nee  patronum  qvaesivit  ad 
Judicium  capitis  nee  judicibus  supplex  Juit,  adhibuitqye  liberam  cantuma- 
darn,  a  magnitudine  animi  ductam  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  29).  Tamen  animo  non 
deficiam,  et  id,  qvod  suseepi,  qvoad  potero,  perferam  (Id.  pro  Rose.  Am. 
4).  Nostrorum  militum  impetum  hastes  ferre  non  potuerunt  ac  terga 
verterunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  35). 

§.  484.  The  omission  of  the  copulative  conjunctions  (Asyndeton) <), 
occurs  in  Latin  in  quick  and  animated  discourse  not  only  where 
there  are  three  or  more  members,  but  even  with  two':  Aderant 
amid,  propitiqvi  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  48).  Adsunt,  qveruntur  Siculi  uni- 
versi  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  IV).  So  occasionally  in  speaking  of  col- 
leagues in  office  :  Cn,  Pompejo,  M,  Crasso  consulibus ;  in  examples  : 
Inferis  inesse  fortitudinem  saepe  dicimus,  ut  in  eqvis,  in  leonibus  (Id. 
OS.  I.  16) ;  in  contrasts^  which  embrace  a  whole  class  of  subjects : 
primaj  postrema ;  fanda,  nefanda  ;  aedificia  omnia,  publica,  privata ; 
ultra,  citro;  and  in  certain  expressions  of  judicial  language  and 
public  notifications^  when  two  words  are  put  together  to  mark 
them  more  accurately ;  qvicqyid  dare  facere  oportet ;  aeqvum  bo- 
num,  right  and  good. 

Ohs,  1.  In  an  enumeration  of  three  or  more  perfectly  coordinate  words 
we  may  either  connect  each  of  them  with  the  preceding  by  a  conjunction, 
if  we  wish  to  give  a  certain  prominence  to  each  (Polys3mdeton) ",  or  omit 
the  conjunction  entirely :  summafide,  constantia,  justitia ;  moneho,  prae- 
dicam,  denuntiabo,  testabor\  or  omit  it  between  the  first  members  and 

4  &o^yScrof,  unconnected. 

'  [Opibus  viribus  (Cic.  Tusc  D.  III.  8).] 

*  woKvoMrros,  connected  in  many  ways. 

*  As  in  the  aboye  example,  four  words  thus  united  without  conjunctions  are  often 
made  up  of  two  pair  of  words  wluch  are  either  nearly  connected  or  mutually  con- 
trasted. 
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annex  qve  to  the  last ;  summa  Jide,  constant ia,  justitiaqve  (but  we  most 
avoid  in  this  cose  using  et^  ac^  or  atqve  ;  unless  with  a  desire  to  mai*k  the 
last  member  as  distinct  from  the  rest).  So  also  aliiy  ceteris  reliqvi^  stand 
at  the  end  of  an  enumeration  without  a  conjunction  {honores^  divUiae^ 
cetera)  or  with  qve,  rarely  with  et ;  and  we  always  ^ndi  pottremo^  d&niqve, 
not  et  postremo,  et  deniqve,  {Sibi  liherisqve  et  genti  Numidantm^  where 
the  two  first  ideas  are  more  nearly  connected.) 

Ohe.  2.  The  place  of  a  copulative  conjunction  may  be  supplied  in  ani- 
mated discourse,  by  repeating  in  each  member  of  the  sentence  a  word 
common  to  all  (anaphora) :  Si  recte  Cato  judicavit,  nan  recte  frumeniO' 
rius  ille,  non  recte  aedium  pestilentium  venditor  tacuit  (Cic.  Off.  III.  16). 
No8  deorum  immortalium  templar  nos  muros,  nos  domicilia  sedetqvepopuli 
Romani,  ara8,focoSj  sepulcra  majorum,  nos  leges,  judicia,  Ubertatem^  eem- 
juges,  liberos,  patriam  defendimus  (Id.  Phil.  VIII.  3).  Another  conjunc- 
tion may  be  repeated  in  the  same  way :  Si  loca,  sifana,  si  campum^  si 
canes,  si  eqvos  consvetudine  adamare  solemus,  qvantum  id  m  komimim 
eonsvetudine  facilius  fieri  poterit  ?  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  20).  Nee  tamen  omnes 
possunt  esse  Scipiones  aut  Maximi,  ut  urhium  expugnatianes,  vt  pedestres 
navalesqve  pugnaa,  ut  hella  a  se  gesta,  ut  triumphos  recordentur  (Id.  Gat. 
M.  5).  Promisit,  sed  dijfficulter,  sed  subduetis  superciliiSf  sed  malignii 
verbis  (Sen.  de  Benef.  I.  1). 

Obs.  3.  We  cannot  in  Latin  subjoin  an  adverb,  that  denotes  an  in- 
ference, to  a  copulative  particle  (as  in  English,  and  therefore,  and  oon- 
sequently ) ;  we  must  therefore  say  propterqve  earn  causam  and  the  like. 

§.  435.  a.  Both  members  of  a  combination  are  rendered  promi- 
nent by  et — et,  both — and,  for  which  qve — et  and  qve — qve  are 
occasionally  employed  in  some  writers. 

Obs.  1.  Qve—et  connect  only  single  words,  not  propositions,  e.  g.  Le^ 
gatiqve  et  trihuni  (Liv.  XXIX.  22)^  seqve  et  ducem  (and  that  not  in  all 
writers,  e.  g.  in  Cicero) ;  qve — qve  (also  not  found  in  all  writers)  are  used 
with  a  double  relative  proposition :  Qviqve  Rom<ie  qviqve  in  exereUu 
erant  (Liv.  XXII.  2Q),=et  qvi—et  qvi;  but  otherwise  they  rarely  occur 
in  prose,  and  only  to  connect  single  words,  the  first  of  which  is  a  pronoun : 
Meqve  regnumqve  meum  (Sail.  Jug.  10).  Et — qve  are  only  foimd  as  a 
loose  way  of  connecting  two  propositions :  Qvis  est,  qvin  intelligat,  et 
eos,  qvi  haec  fecerint,  dignitatis  splendore  ductos  immemores  Juisse  utilita^ 
turn  suarum,  nosqve,  qvum  ea  laudemus,  nulla  alia  re  nisi  honestate  dud  t 
(Cic.  Finn.  V.  22.) 

Obs.  2.  Concerning  neqve — et^  et — neqve,  see  §.  458  o. 

Obs.  3.  Qoum — ium^  both — and  (concerning  the  mood,  when  qvum 
forms  a  subordinate  proposition,  see  §.  358,  Obs.  3.  Turn — turn  always 
signifies  at  one  time — at  another  time,  as  also  modo^modo,  nunc^-^nume^ 
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more  rarely  in  ^rose  jam— jam.  With  these  and  similar  partitive  phrases 
a  copulative  particle  is  never  used.)  Less  usual  expressions  are  qva — qva 
(of  two  single  words),  e.  g.  qva  consules^  qva  exercitum  hastes  increpabant, 
and  simul — simul^  which  last  approaches  in  signification  to  partim—par- 
tim,  e.  g.  increpare  simul  tumultumy  simtd  ignaviam  militum. 

Ohs.  4.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  when  a  general  description  is 
followed  by  a  more  special  notice,  no  such  particle  as  the  English  namely 
is  used  in  Latin :  Veteres phihsophi  in  qvattuor  virtutes  omnem  honesta- 
tern  dividebant,  prudentiam^  justitiam^  fartitudinem,  modestiam  (namely, 
prudence,  justice,  &c.)*  If  an  explanation  is  added  in  a  new  proposition, 
nam  and  enim  are  made  use  of,  e.g.  tres  enim  sunt  causae^  there  are 
namely  three  causes.  The  word  nempe  signifies  surely  {is  it  not  so  f ), 
and  expresses  our  conviction  that  what  we  say  will  not  be  denied. 

§.  436.  The  Disjunctive  Conjunctions  are  aut,  vel  {ve,  attached 
to  a  word)^  sive.  Two  ideas  which  are  essentially  difi*erent  are 
separated  by  atU  :  Officia  omnia  out  pleraqve  servantem  vivere  (Cic. 
Fin.  IV.  6).  The  simple  aut  is  therefore  particularly  used  in  ques- 
tions which  imply  an  objection  or  a  negative,  or  in  expressing 
sentiments  of  disapprobation,  when  we  wish  to  separate  the  ideas, 
and  to  keep  them  distinct :  Ubi  sunt  ii,  qvos  miseros  dicis,  aut 
qvem  locum  incolunt  f  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  6).  Qvid  est  majus  aut  diffi- 
cilius  qvam  severitatem  cum  misericordia  conjungere?  Homines 
locupletes  et  honorati  patrocinio  se  usos  aut  clientes  appellari  mortis 
instar  putant  (Cic.  OflF.  III.  20).  (Concerning  axtt  after  a  negative 
see  §.  458  c,  Ohs,  2.)  Vel  denotes  a  distinction,  which  is  of  no  im- 
portance, or  relates  only  to  the  choice  of  an  expression,  e.  g.  A  vir^ 
tute  profectum  vel  in  ipsa  virtute  positum  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  20) ;  in  the 
older  writers  especially,  when  a  more  suitable  expression  is  added 
(also,  velpotius ;  vel  dicam  ;  vel,  ut  verius  dicam ;  vel  etiam) ".  An 
unimportant  distinction  or  one  of  name  only  is  likewise  expressed 
by  ve ;  either  with  subordinate  accessory  ideas  of  the  leading  pro- 
position, or  (which  is  more  usual)  in  subordinate  propositions : 
Post  hanc  contionem  duabus  tribusve  horis  optatissimi  nuntii  vene- 
runt  (Cic.  Phil.  XIV.  6).  Timet,  ne  qvid  plus  minusve  qvam  sit  ne- 
cesse  dicat  (Cia  pro  Flacco  5  ;  si  plus  minusve  dixero).  Non  satis 
estjudicare,  qvid  faciendum  non  faciendumve  sit  (Id.  Finn.  I.  14). 
Aut — aut  repeated  denotes  an  opposition,  in  which  the  members 
exclude  one  another,  or  at  least  are  considered  as  distinct  and 
separate :  Omne  enuntiatum  aut  verum  aut  falsum  est ;  aut  omnino 
aut  magna  ex  parte ;  aut  inimidtias  aut  labores  aut  sumptus  susd- 

■  jlut  elaqvenHae  nomen  relinqvendum  ett  (Cic  de  Or.  II.  2),  or  Men  — ;  vel  concidat 
onme  ctukm,  mmiUqvs  naturm  contUiai  neeeue  $ti  (Id.  Taw.  I.  23.) 
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pere  nolurU  (Cic.  Off.  I.  9) ;  vel — vel  denotes  a  distinction,  in  whicli 
however  both  members  may  be  connected  [partly — partly) ^  or  with 
which  it  is  indifferent  (with  reference  to  what  is  asserted),  whieh 
member  is  chosen,  or  which  properly  relates  only  to  a  difference  of 
expression :  Postea,  vel  qvod  tarda  res  erat,  vel  qvod  nondum  audie' 
ramus  Bibulum  in  Syriam  venisse,  vel  qvia  administratio  huffus  helU 
mihi  cum  Bibulo  paene  est  communis,  qvae  ad  me  delata  essent,  scru 
benda  ad  vos  putavi  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XV.  1).  Nihil  est  tarn  conoe' 
niens  ad  res  vel  secundas  vel  adversas  gvam  amicitia  (Id.  LaeL  5). 
Una  atqve  altera  aestas  vel  metu  vel  spe  vel  poena  vel  proemiis  vel 
armis  vel  legibus  potest  totam  Galliam  sempitemis  vinculis  adstrw^ 
gere  (Cic.  Prov.  Cons.  14).  [Ve — ve  has  the  same  signification  in  the 
poets). 

Ohs,  Vel  stands  also  with  the  signification  even^  especially  with  superla- 
tives, e.  g.  vel  optime ;  Jructus  vel  maximus.  Per  me  vel  stertas  Ueet 
(Cic.  Acad.  II.  29).  It  is  used  also  in  citing  examples  (to  mention  no 
more  than)  :  Raras  tuas  qvidem  sed  staves  aecipio  lUteras ;  vel^  qvas 
proxime  acceperam,  qvam  prudentes  !  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  13).  Qpam  sis 
marasus,  vel  ex  hoc  intelligi  potest y  qvod — • 

Sive  {seu)  stands  not  only  in  the  signification  of  vel  si,  or  if,  as  a  con- 
ditional conjunction  (§.  442  b),  but  also  as  a  mere  disjunctive  conjunction, 
when  it  denotes  a  distinction  which  is  not  essential  or  of  importance. 
Nihil  perturhatius  hoc  ah  urhe  discessu  sive  (seu)  potius  turpissima  Juga 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  YIII.  3).  Ascanius  florentem  urhem  matri  seu  novereae  re- 
liqvit  (Liv.  I.  3).  (In  the  best  writers  it  is  generally  found  wit^pottus^ 
in  correction  of  what  has  been  previously  said.)  With  sive — sive  (by 
which  however  only  nouns  and  adverbs,  and  not  verbs  can  be  connected 
with  this  signification)  it  is  left  undecided  which  member  is  the  right 
one,  as  a  thing  that  is  indifferent  with  reference  to  what  is  said :  Ha 
sive  casu  sive  consilio  deorum  immortalium,  qvae  pars  civitatis  Hehetiae 
imignem  calamitatem  popuh  Romano  intulerat,  ea  princes  poenas  per-' 
solvit  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  12). 

§.  437.  The  Adversative  Conjunctions  are  sed,  autem,  verum 
{vera,  ceterum),  at.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  words 
often  serve  to  introduce  a  new  independent  proposition  without 
any  grammatical  connection,  properly  so  called. 

Obs.  Autem  and  vero  do  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition, 
but  after  a  word,  or  two  words  which  are  intimately  connected,  as  a 
preposition  with  its  case  (de  repuhlica  vero)  /  autem  even  after  several, 
which  cannot  be  well  disjoined. 

a.  Sed  denotes  something  which  alters,  limits,  or  sets  aside  the 
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preceding  (and  corresponds  on  the  whole  most  nearly  to  the  English 
but) :  Ingeniosus  homo,  sed  in  omni  vita  inconstans.  Non  content io 
animi  qvaeritur,  sed  relaxatio,  Saepe  ab  arnica  tuo  dlssensi,  sed 
sine  ulla  ira,  {Non  gvod — ,  sed  qvia ;  non  modo — sed,  &c.)  In 
transitions  of  the  discourse  it  is  employed  where  one  leaves  a  sub- 
ject and  does  not  mention  it  further :  Sed  haec  parva  sunt ;  veni- 
amus  ad  majora.  Ego  a  Qvinto  nostro  non  dissentio ;  sed  ea,  qvae 
restant,  audiamus  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  11). 

b.  With  autem  on  the  contrary  we  only  add  something  that  is 
different  from  the  preceding;  and  it  denotes  an  opposition  which 
does  not  set  aside  what  goes  before,  or  simply  an  observation  or 
continuation  of  the  discourse :  Gyges  a  nullo  videbatur ;  ipse  autem 
omnia  videbai  (Cic.  Off.  III.  9).  Mens  mundi  providet,  priumm  ut 
mundus  qvam  apiissimus  sit  ad  permanendum,  deinde  ut  nulla  re 
egeat,  maxime  autem,  ut  in  eo  eximia  pulchritudo  sit  (Id.  N.  D.  11. 
22).  Orationes  Caesaris  mihi  vehementer  probantur ;  legi  autem 
complures  (Id.  Brut.  75).  Nunc,  qvod  agitur,  agamus ;  agitur  autem, 
liberine  vivamus  an  mortem  obeamus  (Id.  Phil.  XI.  10).  Ed  igltur 
homini  cum  deo  rationis  societas ;  inter  qvos  autem  ratio,  inter  eos 
etiam  recta  ratio  communis  est  (Id.  Legg.  I.  7).  Qvod  autem  mihi 
de  magistratu  gratularis,  agnosco  humanitatem  tuam, 

c.  At  emphatically  calls  the  attention  to  something  different 
and  opposed  [on  the  other  hand),  and  connects  a  sentence  with  the 
foregoing  rather  as  an  independent  proposition :  Magnae  divitiae, 
vis  corporis,  alia  omnia  hujusmodi  brevi  dilabuntur ;  at  ingcnii  egre- 
giafadnora  immortalia  sunt  (Sail.  Jug.  2).  Midae  Phrygi,  qvum 
puer  esset,  dormienti  formicae  in  os  trilici  grana  congesserunt, 
Divitissimum  fore  praedictum  est,  qvod  evenit.  At  Platoni  qvum 
in  cunis  dormienti  apes  in  labellis  consedissent,  responsum  est,  singu^ 
lari  ilium  svavitate  orationis  fore  (Cic  Div.  I.  36).  At  is  frequently 
employed  to  introduce  in  a  new  proposition  an  objection  started  by  oneself 
or  another,  or  the  obviating  an  objection  {yeSj  but)  :  At  memoria  mijiuitur 
(Cic.  Cat.  M.  7),  certainly,  but  it  is  said  that  the  memoiy  is  impaired. 
Nisi  forte  ego  vobis  cessare  nunc  videor,  qvod  hella  non  gero.  At  senatui, 
qvae  sint  gerenda,  praescribo^  et  qvomodo  (Id.  ib.  6).  (This  signification 
is  strengthened  in  at  enim,  at  vero).  At  often  stands  too  in  the  signifi- 
cation yet^  however  (at  least,  after  conditional  propositions) :  Si  se  ipsos 
illi  nostri  liberato7*es  e  canspectu  nostro  absfulerunt,  at  exemplum  reliqve- 
runt  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  44).  Res,  si  non  splendidae,  at  tolerahiles  {at  tolcra- 
biles  tamen,  attamen  tolerabiles).  At  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  interrogative 
exclamations  subjoined  to  a  sentence:   Una  mater  Cluentium  oppngnat, 
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At  qvae  mater!  (Cic.  pro  Cluont.  70.)  Si  iiluo  tienitiem,  habuiuet  NOit 
hoipilen,  ted  contahemalem.  At  gvem  tsirum.'  (Id.  ad  Fftin.  IX.  20.) 
Aetehine*  in  Dfinoithenem  invehHur,  At  qvam  rheloriee .'  qvam  eopiote  ! 
(Id.  Tusc.  III.  26.)  An<l  in  prayers  and  wishes  that  break  out  suddenly ; 
At  le  di  deacqae perdainl !  (Ter.  Hec.  I.  2,  59.) 

Oha.  Atqvi  denotes  an  objection  and  aasurance  (pretty  much  the  same 
as  i/e»,  but  indeed)  ;  in  conclusions  it  aignilics  but  tioio  {further) :  Qvo4 
si  oirlutes  gunt  pares,  paria  eliam  Tilia  etae  neeesae  eat.  Atqvi  paret  eat* 
virlules  Jacilliine  perapici  poletl  (Cie.  Par.  III.  1.  Aulem  ia  likewise 
Bomc times  used  in  this  Bcnse). 

d,  Verum  has  nearly  the  same  signification  as  ted  (e.  g.  ted  etiam 
And  verum  etiam,  and  in  transitions  :  Vervm  de  hia  tatU  dictum 
est),  but  expresses  the  correction  of  the  preceding  somewhat  more 
strongly.  Ceterum  is  used  by  some  writers  (Sallust,  Livy)  instead 
of  aed,  vtrum,  or  aulem  in  many,  but  not  in  all  combinations  (e.  g, 
not  ceterum  eliam).  Vera  contains  properly  an  assurance  and  con- 
firmation (certainly),  but  stands  as  a  conjunction,  when  that  winch 
is  subjoined  is  asserted  and  maintained  still  more  strongly  than 
the  preceding;  in  which  case  a  particular  emphasis  falls  on  the 
word  before  vera .-  Miisica  Romania  moribita  abesl  a  principi*  per- 
sona, sa/lare  vero  eliam  in  vilio  ponilur  [Corn.  Epam.  l)j  or,  sal- 
tare  vero  mifllo  eliam  magis,  or  saltare  vero  ne  libero  qvidem  dignum 
fudicalur.  Turn  vero  furere  Appius  (historical  infinitive),  hut  then 
Appius  became  completely  raving.  In  tbe  same  way  we  find  neqve 
vero,  nnd  (but)  also  not,  and  that  not :  Ikt  igititr  caaaa  <yinnis  in  opiniene, 
nee  vero  aegriludiniii  solum,  sed  etiam  reliqrarum  omnium  pertwrbalionum 
(Cic.  Tusc.  III.  11),  Vero  may  likewise  be  added  to  qpvm—tum,  to  ex- 
press a  confident  assurance:  Pompejas  qmtm  aemper  luae  laudi  faoere 
mihi  viaiis  est,  turn  vero,  lectia  tnis  lilferia,  perapectua  eat  a  me  tola  animo 
de  te  ac  de  luia  rommodia  coijilare  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  I.  "). 

Oha.  An  adversative  conjunction  is  often  omitted,  when  opposite  fkSSGT- 
tions  are  made  ccmccrning  different  subjects,  or  such  as  have  different 
definitions  accompanying  llicm,  even  between  two  coordinate  propositions, 
when  their  relation  to  each  other  is  otherwise  sufficiently  obvious :  Opi- 
nionum  comvienfa  delct  diet,  naturae  jiidieia  conjirmnt  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  2). 
Opijicea  in  artificii*  auis  tituntur  vocahulia  nobis  incognitix,  usilnlit  aibi 
(Id.  Finn.  in.  2).  Qvam  prima  Galli  ianliim  avidi  cerlaminig fuiaaent, 
deinde  Romanua  ■milea  niendo  in  dimicatianem  aliqvanlum  GaUicam  Jero- 
eiain  einrerct.  dictatori  nctitiqram  placebat  fortunae  ae  comniittere  adcer- 
aua  hoBtem  iia  animit  corporibuaqte,  qvorum  omnia  in  impetu  via  eaaet, 
parvd  eadem  langveaceret  tnoi-d  (Liv.  VH.  12), 
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without  a  conjunction  or  by  means  of  auiem  and  verOy  in  such  a  way  that 
the  assertion  does  not  apply  to  the  contents  of  each  taken  separately,  but 
to  the  two  combined.  The  sense  might  thei*elbre  be  expressed  (and  often 
is  expressed  in  English)  by  attaching  one  proposition  to  the  other  by  a 
conjunction  as  a  subordinate  proposition.  This  form  is  made  use  of,  when, 
in  order  to  prove  something,  we  seek  to  draw  attention  to  the  agreement 
or  difference,  compatibility  or  incompatibility,  of  two  propositions,  and 
the  combined  propositions  are  either  expressed  interrogatively  (rarely  in 
the  negative),  or  attached  to  a  leading  proposition  which  points  to  the 
combination  of  the  two  as  perverse  or  absurd.  Qvid  igitur  ?  Hoc  pueri 
possunt,  viri  non  poterunt  ?  (Cic.  Tusc.  II.  14).  Cur  igitur  jus  civile 
docere  semper  pulchrumjuit,  ad  dicendum  si  qvis  acuat  aut  adjuvat  in  co 
fuventutem  vituperetur?  (Id.  Or.  41 ;  if  therefore  it  was  always  a  credit- 
able thing  — ,  why  should  any  one  be  censured  —  ?)  Est  profecto  divina 
vis,  neqye  in  his  corporibus  atqve  in  hoc  imbecillitate  nostra  inest  qviddam, 
qvod  vigeat  et  sentiat,  et  non  inest  in  hoc  tanto  naturae  tarn  2)raecIaro 
motu  (Id.  pro  Mil.  31  ;  and  if  there  is  something  in  our  bodies  that  lives 
and  feels,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  &cc.).  Qvid  causae  est, 
cur  Cassandra  fur  ens  futur a  prospiciaty  Friamus  sapiens  idem  facer  e  non 
qveat?  (Id.  Div.  I.  39.)  Neminem  oportet  esse  tarn  stulte  arrogantem, 
ut  in  se  rationem  et  mentem  putet  inesse,  in  caelo  mundoqve  nonputet  (Id. 
Legg.  11.  7).  A  double  question  of  this  kind  is  often  connected  with  the 
preceding  by  an  (or  — ?  §.  453)  :  An  ex  hostium  urbibus  Romam  ad  nos 
transferri  sacra  religiosum  fuit,  hinc  sine  piaculo  in  hostium  urbem  Vejos 
transferemus  ?  (Liv.  V.  52.) 

§.439.  (Subordinate  Combination.)  Concerning  the  conjunctions 
with  which  objective  propositions  are  formed  in  the  conjunctive,  sec  the 
Appendix  to  chap.  III.  of  this  part  (§.  371  and  the  following) ;  concern- 
ing propositions  with  gvod  to  denote  a  relation  actually  subsisting,  see 
§.  398  b. 

Obs,  1.  In  objective  propositions  with  conjunctions,  or  in  dependent 
interrogative  propositions,  we  sometimes  find  the  irregularity,  that  a  sub- 
stantive (or  pronoun),  that  ought  to  be  the  subject  in  the  objective  pro- 
position, is  drawn  into  the  leading  proposition,  either  as  the  object  of  the 
verb  or  as  the  subject,  in  case  the  verb  would  otherwise  stand  impersou- 
ally  (as  intransitive  or  in  the  passive  voice).  In  good  prose  however 
this  Attraction  is  very  rare,  and  is  found  after  an  active  verb  only  where 
the  writer  at  first  contemplated  another  turn  of  the  discourse,  and  after- 
wards added  the  subordinate  proposition  :  Istuc,  gvidqyid  est,  fac  me,  ut 
sciam  (Ter.  Heaut.  I.  1,  32).  Simul  vereor  Pamphilum,  ne  orata  nostra 
neqveat  diutius  celare  (Id.  Hec.  IV.  1,  60=ntf  ramphilus),  Qvae  time- 
batis,  ea  ne  accidere  possent^  eonsilio  meo  ac  ratione  provisa  sunt  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  II.  37,  instead  ofprovisum  est).    Nam  sangvinem^  bilem^  pitui- 
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tarn,  ossa^  nervox,  venas,  omnnn  de/titjve  mrmhrorum  et  totius  corporis 
fiffnrani  vidror  pofise  Jictre,  mule  concrcta  et  qvomodo  facta  sint  (Id.  Tusc. 
J.  21).  Kuati  MarcellutJij  (icuni  tardus  et  pariim  rjficax  sit  (Cael.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  VIII.  10). 

Obs,  2.  Where  by  the  pronouns  hie  and  particularly  ille  a  relation  is 
pointed  out,  a  notice  of  which  is  to  follow,  this  notice  is  often  subjoined 
in  an  independent  proposition  with  enim  or  nam  instead  of  a  proposition 
with  qcod :  Atqve  etiain  ilia  concitatio  declarat  vim  in  animis  ease  divi- 
nam,  Negant  enim  sine  furore  qvemqvam^poetam  magnum  esse  posse 
(Cic.  de  Div.  I.  37).  Sed  ilia  sunt  lamina  duo,  qvae  tnaxime  causam 
istam  continent,    Primum  enim  negat  is  fieri  posse  &c.  (Id.  Acad.  II.  33.) 

§.  440.  a.  A  consecutive  proposition  may  either  be  connected  with  a 
demonstrative  word  preceding,  which  signifies  a  measure  or  degree  (sicj 
ita,  adeOf  tarn,  tantus,  is  &c.)  or  be  annexed  without  any  such  previous 
reference.  We  should  notice  the  use  of  qvam  ut  after  a  comparative,  sig- 
nifying (greater)  than  that  {too  great  to).     (Also  qvam  qvi,  §.  364.) 

Obs.  1 .  Tantum  abest^  ut — ut  (not,  ut  potius) :  Tantum  abest  ut  ami^ 
citiae  propter  indigentiam  colantur,  ut  /*,  qci  propter  virtutem  minime 
alterius  indigeant,  Uberalissimi  sint  atqve  benrflcentissimi  (Cic.  Lael.  14). 
Sometimes,  after  tantum  ahcst^  ut,  the  second  proposition  is  put  inde- 
pendently, instead  of  being  connected  by  ut  as  a  consecutive  proposition : 
Tantum  abfuit,  ut  inflammares  nostros  animos ;  vix  somnum  ienebamui 
(Cic.  Brut.  80). 

Obs.  2.  An  objective  proposition  with  ut  and  a  consecutive  proposition 
may  sometimes  stand  with  the  same  leading  proposition  :  At  ceteris  for- 
sitan  ita  petitum  sit,  ut  dicerent^  ut  utrumvis  salvo  ojfficio  facere  se  posse 
arbitrarenlur  (Cic.  pro  Kosc.  Am.  1). 

Obs.  3.  Ut  non  (in  such  a  way,  that — not)  is  used  after  a  negative  pro- 
position to  denote  a  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  {not — without)^ 
e.  g.  Ruere  ilia  non  j^ossunt,  ut  haec  non  eodem  labefacta  motu  concidant 
(Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  7).  The  same  meaning  is  expressed  by  qvin,  e.g. 
Nunqvam  accedo,  qvin  abs  te  abeam  doctior  (Ter.  Eun.  IV.  7,  21).  Qvin^ 
that  not  (sec  §.  375  c.  Obs,  4),  is  generally  employed  after  negative  asser- 
tions (jiemo^  nihil  est,  &c.),  and  after  questions  which  have  a  negative 
force  (qvis  est,  &c.),  to  express  what  holds  universally  without  any  excep- 
tion :  Ikihil  est,  qvin  male  narrando  possit  depravari  (Ter.  Phorm.  IV.  4, 
\Q=qvod  non).  Nullus  est  cibus  tarn  gravis,  qvin  is  die  et  nocte  conco* 
qvatur  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  9=qvi  non),  Hortensius  nullum  patiebatur  esse 
diem,  qvin  aut  inforo  diceret  aut  meditaretur  extra  forum  (Id.  Brut.  88). 
Nunqvam  tarn  male  est  Siculis,  qvin  aliqvid  facete  et  commode  dicant 
(Id.  Verr.  IV.  43). 

Ohs.  4.   Ut  takes  the  signification  of  althottgh,  even  suppose  that,  from 
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first  signifying,  *  even  if  we  suppose  the  case  that\'  the  proposition  is 
therefore  a  consecutive  proposition,  and  is  expressed  negatively  with  ut 
non  :  Ut  qvaeras  omnia,  qvomodo  Graeci  inept um  appellent,  nan  i^eperies 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  4).  Verum  ut  hoc  non  sity  tamen  pyaecJ<irum  spectaculutn 
mihi  propono  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  15). 

b.  A  proposition  denoting  a  design  is  sometimes  employed,  from  a  con- 
ciseness of  expression,  not  to  indicate  the  design  of  the  action  mentioned 
in  the  leading  proposition,  but  the  design  with  which  the  statement  is 
made :  Seneclus  est  natura  loqvacior ;  ne  ah  omnibus  earn  vitiis  videar 
vindicare  (Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  16),  which  I  mention,  that  I  may  not  &c. 

Obs.  1.  QvOy  that  so  much  {=ut  eo),  is  used  when  a  comparative  fol- 
lows. It  rarely  stands  simply  for  ut  or  in  the  signification,  *  in  order  by 
those  means,'  e.  g.  Deos  hominesqve  testamur,  nos  arma  neqve  conira 
patriam  cepisse  neqve  qvo  pericula  aliis  faceremus  (Sail.  Jug.  33)*.  Qvare 
also  is  sometimes  employed  to  signify  either,  *  that  by  those  means,'  or, 
*  (so)  that  on  that  account :'  Permulta  sunt,  qvae  dici  possunt,  qvare  in- 
telligatur,  sunimam  tibi  fuisse  facuUatem  malejicii  suscipiendi  (Cic.  pro 
Kosc.  Am.  33). 

Obs.  2.  Concerning  ut  ne  {ne)  for  ut  non  see  §.456,  Obs.  4.  Concern- 
ing the  use  of  a  relative  proposition  with  the  signification  of  a  final  or 
consecutive  proposition,  see  §.  363  and  §.  364. 

§.  441.  Concerning  the  causal  conjunctions  (which  indicate  either  the 
cause  sti'ictly  so  called,  or  simply  the  occasion  and  some  geneml  relation 
which  constitutes  the  motive  for  the  action ;  qvod,  qcia,  qvum,  qvoniamy 
more  forcibly  expressed  qvoniam  qvidem,  qvando,  qvandoqvidem),  nothing 
further  is  to  be  observed  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view  (with  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  proposition)  than  what  has  been  laid  down  above  in 
chap.  III.  concerning  the  mood  of  propositions  so  connected.  On  the 
conjunctions  of  time,  and  the  form  of  the  propositions  which  they  con- 
nect, see  also  chapters  II.  and  III.  (We  may  also  notice  ut  in  the  sig- 
nification of  since :  Ut  illos  libros  edidisti,  nihil  a  te  postea  accepimus, 
Cic.  Brut.  5  ;  also  Anmls  est,  qvu?n  {ex  qvo)  ilium  vidi.) 

§.  442.  a.  Ofjthe  Conditional  Conjunctions  {conjuncttones  condi- 
cionales)  it  is  to  be  observed,  that>i  in  descriptions  and  nariativcs 
sometimes  designates  rather  each  repeated  occasion  (as  often  as, 
every  time  that),  than  a  condition  (§.  359).  The  signification  of  si 
is  more  precisely  defined  in  the  expressions  si  modo,  si  qvideni,  if  indeed 
(sometimes  nearly  causal,  since),  si  tnaxime,  if  ever  so  much,  si  forte,  if 
by  chance,  si  jam,  if  now;  ita  si,  under  the  condition,  in  case  that. 
Sometimes  a  proposition  has  two  conditions  annexed  to  it,  the  one  more 

'  [Mercatoribus  est  ad  eot  aditut,  magU  eo,  «/,  quae  hello  ceperint,  quibus  vendaitt,  ha- 
beant,  quam  quo  uUam  rem  ad  ee  hnporlari  detiderent  (Caei.  B.  G.  IV.  2).] 
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general  (more  remote),  and  tlie  other  more  spv  cial  (proximate) :  Si  qcis 
utorum  dixissct^  (jros  vidrtis  ad  case,  in  qvihua  aunima  auctoritas  est^  si 
verhum  de  rep  uhlica  fee  inset,  multo  phira  dixissc,  qvam  dixissei^  puiaretur 
(Cie.  Rose.  Am.  1).  (For  the  arrangement  compare  §.  476  b,  and  con- 
cerning n  as  an  interrogative  particle  see  below  §.451  d.) 

Ohs,  1.  Turn,  or  (more  forcibly)  turn  vero  (yes,  then),  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  apodosis,  where  a  circumstance  is  to  be  marked  emphatically  or 
contrasted  with  others  :  Si  id  actum  est^  fateor  me  errassCj  qvi  hoc  malu- 
erim  ;  sin  autem  victoria  nobilium  ornamento  atqve  emolumento  reipuhlicae 
debet  esse,  turn  vero  optimo  et  nobilissimo  cuiqve  meam  orationem  g^ratissi- 
mam  esse  oportet  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  49).  Haec  si  et  ages  et  senties^  turn 
eris  non  modo  consul,  sed  magnus  etiam  consul  (Id.  od  Fam.  X.  6). 

Obs,  2.  In  animated  discourse,  instead  of  a  conditional  proposition  with 
si,  the  condition  is  sometimes  enuntiated  in  an  independent  proposition, 
which  is  followed  by  the  statement  to  which  it  refers,  also  in  a  distinct 
proposition.  The  indicative  is  employed  (as  in  the  actual  conditional  pro- 
position with  si)y  when  a  thing  is  spoken  of,  which  actually  holds  good 
now  and  then,  or  perhaps  will  hold  good,  and  the  real  existence  of  which 
is  here  neither  affirmed  or  denied  (sometimes  also  in  an  interrogative 
form),  otherwise  the  conjunctive,  as  relating  to  an  imaginary  assumption 
(§.  352) :  De  paupertate  agitur,  viulti patientes  paupei*es  commemorantur  ; 
de  contemnendo  honore,  multi  inhonorati  proferuntur  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  24). 
Rides,  majore  cachinno  concutitur  ;  flet,  si  lacrimas  conspexit  amici  (Juv. 
III.  100).  Roges  me  (suppose  you  were  to  ask  me),  qvalem  deorum  natu^ 
ram  esse  ducam,  nihil  fortasse  respondeam  ;  gvaeras,  putemne  talem  esse^ 
qvalis  modo  a  te  sit  exposita,  nihil  dicam  mihi  videi^i  minus  (Cic.  N.  D.  I. 
21).  Dares  hanc  vim  M.  Crasso,  ut  digitorum  percussione  heres  posset 
script  us  esse,  qvi  re  vera  non  esset  heres,  in  foro,  mihi  crede,  saUaret  (Id. 
Off.  III.  19).  In  an  actual  conditional  proposition,  on  the  contrary,  si 
is  only  omitted  by  the  poets  in  some  few  passages,  where  the  context  and 
the  form  of  the  verb  make  the  relation  sufficiently  obvious :  Tu  qvoqve 
magnam  partem  opere  in  tanto,  sineret  dolor,  Icare,  haheres  (Virg.  Aen. 
VI.  30). 

Obs,  3.  In  order  to  shew  that  a  certain  consequence  does  not  follow 
from  a  particular  condition  or  relation,  the  negative  is  prefixed  to  the 
conditional  proposition  :  J\^on,  si  Opimium  defendisti,  Carbo,  idcirco  te 
isti  bonum  civem  putabunt  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  40).  (Non,  si  — ,  idcirco  non, 
it  does  not  follow,  that — not —  §.  460.) 

b.  Sin  (as  well  as  sin  autem)  stands  for  si  to  signify,  'but  if/ 
'  if  on  the  other  hand/  either  after  another  conditional  proposition 
with  Sly  or  without  any  such  preceding  it.  Si  plane  a  nobis  deficii, 
molesie  fero ;  sin  Pansae  assentari  commodum  est,  ignosco  (Cic  ad 
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Fam.  VII.  12).  Luxuria  qvum  omni  aetati  turpis,  turn  senectuti  foe- 
dissima  est ;  sin  autem  eiiam  libidinum  intemperantia  accessif,  duplex 
malum  est  (Id.  Off.  I.  34).  Sive  stands  for  vel  si,  *or  if/  c.  g.  Pos- 
tula,  sive  aeqvum  est,  oro  (Ter.  Andr.  I.  2,  19),=t7«/,  si  aeqvum  est, 
oro,  as  it  may  also  be  expressed.  Sive — sive  repeated,  with  a  com- 
mon apodosis,  signifies  '  whether — or'  (§.332,  Obs.),  But  ^ii;^ — 
sive  may  stand  in  such  a  way,  that  each  sive  forms  the  protasis  to 
a  distinct  apodosis,  when  two  cases  are  put,  and  the  consequence 
assigned  to  each  (a  dilemma)  :  Sive  enim  ad  sapientiam  perveniri 
votest,  non  paranda  solum  ea,  sed  fruenda  etiam  est ;  sive  hoc  diffi- 
cile est,  tamen  nullus  est  modus  investigandi  veri  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  1). 
(In  English  this  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  periphrasis  from  si — sin: 
For  one  can  either  attain  wisdom  or  not ;  in  the  first  case,  &cc.) 

Ohs.  For  sive  volo,  sive  nolo^  the  expression  velim^  nolim  (suppose  I 
were  willing,  suppose  I  were  unwilling=whether  I  wish  it  or  not)  is 
also  used  in  familiar  language. 

c.  A  negative  condition  is  expressed  by  nisi,  if  not  (unless,  ex- 
cept if),  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  case  in  which  an  asser- 
tion does  not  hold  good,  while  otherwise  it  does  or  would  do  so. 
{Ni  is  antiquated,  but  occurs  in  certain  expressions  of  legal  phraseology 
and  of  daily  life,  and  in  some  few  other  instances,  e.  g.  ita ;  ni  if  a 
est.  For  nisi  we  sometimes  find  nisi  si,  except  if,  except  in  case  that.) 
Si  non,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  negation,  is  used  only  where  non 
is  united  with  the  following  verb  so  as  to  form  one  negative  idea 
(not  to  do,  not  to  be),  which  is  put  forward  in  opposition  to  the 
affirmative  notion,  so  that  the  case  in  which  a  thing  holds  or  will 
hold,  is  negatively  expressed :  Glebam  commosset  in  agro  decumano 
Siciliae  nemo,  si  Metellus  hanc  epistolam  non  misisset  (Cic.  Verr. 
III.  18),  if  Metellus  had  omitted  to  send  this  letter.  Fuit  apertum, 
si  Conon  non  fuisset  (if  it  had  not  been  for  Conon),  Agesilaum 
Asiam  Tauro  tenus  regi  ereptumm  fuisse  (Corn.  Con.  2) .  Aeqvitas 
tollitur  omnis,  si  habere  suum  cuiqve  non  licet  (Cic.  Off.  II.  22),  if 
hindrances  are  laid  in  the  way  of  every  man's  keeping  his  own. 
In  most  cases  7iisi  may  also  be  here  used,  with  a  slight  difference  : 
e.  g.  Nisi  Conon  fuisset ;  yet  not  always,  e.  g.  Si  feceris  id,  qvod 
ostendis,  magnam  habebo  gratiam ;  si  non  feceris,  ignoscam  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  V.  19).  In  the  signification,  though  not  (yet)  we  never  have 
nisi,  but  si  non  (also  si  minus,  chiefly  where  there  is  no  separate  verb  at- 
tached), e.  g.  Si  mihi  repuhlica  bona  Jrui  non  licuerit,  at  careho  mala 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  34).  Cum  spe,  si  non  bona,  at  aliqva  tamen  vivere.  Hoc 
si  minus  verbis,  re  conjiteri  eogitur  (Cic.  de  Fat.  10).     If  not,  without  a 
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verb,  in  opposition  to  somethinj;^  goi"n  before,  is  expressed  by  si  {sin) 
miniis^  more  rarely  si  non  :  Si  id  assecntus  sum,  (faudeo  ;  sin  minus^  hoe 
me  famen  consolor^  qvod  posthac  nos  vises  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  YII.  1).  Si 
quid  novisfi  rvctius  istis^  Candidas  imperii;  si  non,  his  utere  meeum 
(Hor.  Ep.  I.  6,  67). 

Obs.  1 .  Nisi  forte,  unless  perchance,  except  on  the  supposition  that, 
connects  a  limitation  and  exception  with  the  foregoing  :  Nemo  fere  saltat 
sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  6).  An  ironical  or  taunting  sus- 
picion is  often  added  in  this  way  :  Non  possum  reperire,  qvamobrem  te  in 
istam  amentiam  incidisse  arbitrer,  nisi  forte  id  egisti,  ut  hominibus  ne  o5- 
livisci  qvidem  rerum  tuarum  male  gestarum  liceret  (Cic.  Verr.  III.  80), 
{Nisi  vero  is  always  ironical.) 

Obs,  2.  Nisi  is  subjoined  to  negatives  and  interrogatives  with  a  negative 
sense  with  the  signification  of  but  or  except :  Qvod  adhue  nemo  nisi  im- 
probissimtis  fecit,  posthac  nemo  nisi  stuJtissimns  nonfaciet  (Cic.  Verr.  JII. 
94).  Qccm  unqvam  senatus  cicem  nisi  me  {=praeter  me)  nationibui  «r- 
teris  commendavit?  (Id.  pro  Sest.  CO).  Nunqvam  vidi  animam  rafiontM 
parficipem  in  uUa  alia  nisi  humanafgura  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  31).  In  this  way 
non  and  nisi  often  belong  to  one  phrase  (not — except,  only),  but  in  th^ 
best  writers  they  are  usually  separated  by  position :  Primum  hoc  sentio^ 
nisi  in  bonis  viris  amicitiam  esse  non  posse  (Cic.  Lael.  5). 

Obs,  3.  After  a  negative  proposition  (or  one  which  has  a  negative 
force)  nisi  introduces  an  exception  (only,  only  so  much,  yet)  :  De  re  nihil 
possum  judicare ;  nisi  iJlud  mihi  persvadco,  ie,  talem  virum,  nihil  femere 
fecisse  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  73).  Plura  de  Jugurtha  scribere  dehortatur 
me  fort  una  mea,  et  jam  antea  expert  us  sum,  parum  fdei  miseris  esse. 
Nisi  tamen  inteUigo,  ilium  supra,  qvam  ego  sum,  pefere  (Sail.  Jug.  24). 
{Nisi  qvod,  except  in  so  far  as,  occurs  also  after  affirmative  propositions : 
Tusculanum  ct  Pompejanum  vaMe  me  dclectant ;  nisi  qvod  me  aere  alieno 
obruerunt,  Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  1.) 

§.  443.  CoNCKssivE  Conjunctions  {conjunctiones  concessivae)  are 
those  which  imply  the  existence  of  some  objection,  which  notwith- 
standing does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  leading  proposition; 
and  may  signify,  either  simply  that  we  allow  such  an  objection  to 
be  assumed,  or  that  we  actually  assert  it  as  a  fact :  (jvamvis,  Kcet^ 
qvanqvam,  etsi,  tametsi  (tamenetsi),  etiamsi,  which  are  usually  em- 
ployed when  the  concessive  proposition  comes  first,  with  tamen 
following;  see  §.361,  with  the  Observations.  {Ut,  suppose  even, 
even  if,  see  §.  440  r,  Ods.  4.  Qvum,  whereas,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  sec  §.358,  Obs. -3).  Of  these,  qvanqvam,  etsi,  and  tametsi 
(most  frequently  qvamqvam)  are  also  so  used,  that  tliey  do  not  in- 
dicate a  subordinate  proposition,  but  annex  a  remark  by  which  the 
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preceding  statement  is  limited  and  corrected^  in  an  independent 
form  as  a  leading  proposition  (however,  and  yet,  certainly,  al- 
though) :  Qvanqvam  nan  sumus  ignari,  mulios  studiose  contra  esse 
diciuros.  Qvanqvam  qvid  loqvor  ?  Qvanqvam  te  qvidem  (jvid  hoc 
doceam?  Qvanqvam  qvis  ignorai,  tria  Graecorum  esse  genera? 
(This  is  often  done  when  the  preceding  train  of  thouglit  is  broken 
off  as  useless  or  superfluous.)  Etsi  persapienter  et  qvodam  modo 
tacite  dat  ipsa  lex  potestatem  defendendi  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  4)  ;  Yet  it 
is  superfluous  to  argue  that  the  law  must  sometimes  give  way  to 
higher  considerations,  for  the  law  itself  — .  Mihi  etiam  qvi  opttme 
dicunt,  tamen,  nisi  timide  ad  dicendum  accedunt^  et  in  exordienda 
orations  perturbantur,  paene  impudentes  videntur,  Tametsi  id  acci- 
dere  non potest  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  26), 

Ohs,  Later  writers  combine  concessive  particles  without  a  verb  of  their 
own,  not  only  with  participles  (see  §.  424,  Obs,  4,  §.  428,  Obs.  2),  but 
also  with  adjectives  and  other  words  used  to  assist  in  defining  a  propo- 
sition, e.  g.  Cicero  immanitatem  parricidii,  qvanqvam  per  se  manifesfani, 
tamen  etiam  vi  orationis  exaggerat  (Quint.  IX.  2,  53,  for  qvanqvam  per 
se  manifesta  est).  In  the  older  writers  qvamvis  only  is  found  with  an 
adjective  in  the  signification,  though  ever  so,  e.  g.  Si  hoc  onere  carerem, 
qvamvis parvis  Italiae  latebris  contentus  essem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  II.  16). 

§.  444.  The  Comparative  Conjunctions  are  of  two  kinds. 

a.  A  resemblance  (as^  in  the  same  way  as)  is  expressed  by  the 
particles  ut,  uti  {ut — ita,  item ;  which  also  signify,  as  for  example), 
sicut,  velut  (also* signifying,  for  example),  ceu  (in  the  poets  and 
later  prose  writers)^  tanqvam  (also  signifying,  as  if;  see  Obs.  1), 
qvasi  (as  if;  see  the  same  Obs.) ;  also  qvemadmodum  in  the  compa- 
rison of  two  propositions  (rarely  qvomodo),  (Prout,  in  proportion 
as ;  pro  eo,  ut — ,  pro  eo,  qvanium — .) 

Obs,  1.  Tanqvam  rarely  (and  qvasi  still  more  rarely)  denotes  a  com- 
parison of  two  things,  both  of  which  are  stated  as  actual  facts  {Art  if  ex 
partium  in  republica  tanqvam  in  scena  optimarum,  Cic.  pro  Sest.  5ij ;  an 
actor  who  plays  the  best  part  in  the  state  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  Tan- 
qvam poetaeboni  Solent f  sie  tu  in  extrema parte  muneris  tui  diligent issimus 
esse  debes,  Id.  ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  i.  c.  16).  In  this  case  the  idea  is  generally 
expressed  by  ut^  sicui,  qvemadmodum, — ita.  A  hypothetical  proposition 
which  is  only  assumed  for  the  sake  of  comparison  (as  if)  is  expressed  by 
tanqvam  or  tanqvam  sU  velut  si  {ut  si,  rarely  velut  alone)  and  qvasi, 
Qvasi  {qvasi  vero)  is  particularly  used,  when  by  way  of  jest  or  to  correct 
an  erroneous  supposition,  we  state  what  is  not  the  case :  Qvasi  ego  id 
eurem  /  As  if  I  cared  for  that !  Qvasi  vero  haeo  smiiia  sint  (non  multum 
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infersit)  !  (Perinde  or  proinde  qvasi,  perind€  tanqvam,  in  the  same  way 
as  if,  perinde  ac  si)  y. 

Obs.  2.  Quasi  stands  before  a  word,  to  signify  that  it  is  used  to  express 
a  thing  figuratively  and  by  way  of  approximation,  e.  g.  Servii  respMica 
qvaedam  et  qvasi  civifas  domus  est  (Plin.  £p.  VIII.  16).  {Qpasi  morbus 
qvidam^  qvasi  qvoddam  vinculum,) 

Obs,  3.  A  comparison  by  means  of  ut — ita  {sic)  is  often  made  use  of^ 
in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  difference,  and  to  limit  the  first  member 
by  the  second,  with  the  signification  certainly — but  (on  the  other  hand)  : 
Ut  errare potuisti  {qvis  enim  id  effugerit  ?)  sic  decipi  te  non  potuisse,  qvis 
non  videt  ?  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  20.)  Consul  ut  fortasse  vere^  sic  parum 
utiliter  in  praesens  certamen  respondit  (Liv.  IV.  6).  On  the  use  of  ui — 
ita  with  qvisqve  see  §.  495.  Ifa  (with  a  wish) — ut  is  used  in  oaths  (as 
truly  as) :  Ita  me  dii  ament,  ut  ego  nunc  non  tarn  mea  causa  laetor  qvam 
illius  (Ter.  Heaut.  IV.  1,8);  the  wish  may  also  be  inserted  alone  in  the 
assurance  without  ut,  as  a  parenthesis  :  Saepe,  ita  me  diijuvent^  te  aueUh 
rem  consiliorum  meorum  desideravi  (Id.  ad  Att.  I.  16).  (Ck)mpare  per^ 
eam^  si —  §.  348,  Obs.  4.) 

Obs,  4.  Instead  of  subjoining  ut  est  (sum,  erat,  &c.)  to  an  adjective  in 
the  form  of  a  comparison,  the  latter  is  generally  introduced  into  the  pro- 
position :  Ajunt  hominem,  ut  erat  furiosus^  respondisse,  &cc.  (Cic.  pro 
Rose.  Am.  12,  raging  as  he  yttks,^=qvo  erat  furore). 

Obs.  5.  Where  an  example  is  added  to  confirm  what  precede^  this  is 
not  put,  as  in  English,  in  a  demonstrative  form  (»o,  for  example,  your 
father  lately  told  me),  but  in  a  relative  form  with  ut  (velut)  :  Ut  nvper 
pater  tuus  mihi  narravit .  , 

b.  Qvam  and  ac  {atqve)  are  used  as  conjunctions  which  merely 
connect  the  members  of  a  comparison,  without  themselves  express- 
ing similarity  (or  equality).  Qvam  stands  after  tarn  (so — as)^  after 
comparatives  and  words  with  a  comparative  signification^  as  ante, 
post,  supra,  mala,  praestat,  (Dimidius,  multiplex  qvam.)  Ac,  which 
is  also  a  simple  copulative  conjunction,  stands  in  the  signification 
as,  than,  &c.,  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  denote  similarity 
or  dissimilarity  (equality  or  inequality),  namely^  similis,  dissimilis, 
similiter,  par,  pariter,  aeqve,  juxta,  perinde  or  proinde,  contrarius, 
contra,  alius,  aliter,  secus,  pro  eo  (in  proportion  as)^  and  some- 
times after  idem,  talis,  totidem,  for  qvi,  qvalis,  qvot  (§.  328  b) ;  also 
in  combination  with  *i  {perinde,  similis,  similiter,  pariter,  juxta, 
idem  ac  ^,  as  if )  :  Amicos  aeqve  ac  semetipsos  diligere  oportet 
Date  operam,  ne  simUi  utamur  fortuna  atqve  antea  usi  sumus  (Ter. 

y  Ptrinde  ae  instead  otptrktdt  ae  H,  and  Heut  instead  of  veht  ti,  are  rare  ezpreisioni. 
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Phorm.  Prol.  38).  Similiter  fads,  ac  si  me  roges^  cur  te  duobus 
contuear  oculis  (Cic.  N.  D.  III.  8).  Aliter,  atqve  ostenderam,  facio 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  II.  3).  Longe  alia  nobis,  ac  tu  scripseraSy  narrantur 
(Id.  ad  Att.  XI.  10).  Nan  dixi  secus,  ac  sentiebam  (Id.  de  Or.  II. 
6).  Philosophia  nonproinde,  ac  de  hominum  vita  merit  a  est,  lauda- 
tur  (Id.  Tusc.  V.  2).  Comelii  filius  Sullam  accusal,  idemqve  valere 
debet,  ac  si  pater  indicaret  (Id.  pro  Sull.  18) '. 

Obs,  1.  Aeqve^juxta^  proinde,  contra^  and  secus  are  also  (but  less  fre- 
quently) constructed  with  qvam.  Alius,  aliter,  may  stand  with  qvam,  if 
the  proposition  in  which  they  occur  is  negative,  or  interrogative  with  a 
negative  sense,  and  sometimes  under  other  circumstances  in  the  later 
writers  (from  Livy  downwards) :  Virtus  nihil  aliud  est,  qvam  in  se  per- 
fecta  et  ad  summum perducta  naiura  (Cic.  Legg.  I.  8).  Caveho,  ne  aliter 
Hortensius,  qvam  ego  velim,  meum  laudet  ingenium  (Id.  Verr.  I.  9).  J  avis 
epulum  num  alibi  qvam  in  Capitolio  fieri  potest  ?  (Liv.  V.  52).  Te  alia 
omnia,  qvam  qvae  velis,  agere,  molests  fero  (Flin.  £p.  VII.  15).  Instead 
oi  nihil  {qvid)  aliud  qvam  we  often  find  nihil  {qvid)  aliud  nisi,  e.  g.  JSel- 
lum  ita  suscipi  debet,  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  pax  qvaesita  videatur  (Cic.  Off.  I. 
23).     (See  §.  442  c,  Obs.  2.) 

Obs,  2.  Instead  of  similis,  similiter,  proinde  ac  si,  we  also  find  similis, 
similiter,  proinde  ut  si,  tanqvam  si,  qvasi. 

Obs,  3.  A  copulative  clause  may  occasionally  supply  the  place  of  a 
comparative,  e.  g.  JSdee  eodem  tempore  Caesari  mandata  referebantur  et 
legati  ah  Aeduis  et  a  Treviris  veniebant  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  37).     At  one  and 

the  same  time  Caesar  received  these  orders  and  ambassadors  came . 

Et  is  very  rarely  found  after  alius  and  other  words,  where  it  cannot  be 
understood  as  purely  copulative. 

Obs,  4.  In  the  poets  and  later  writers  the  word  expressing  comparison 
is  sometimes  repeated  without  a  conjunction  :  Aeqve  pauperibus  prodest, 
locupletibus  aeqve  (Hor.  £p.  I.  1,  25). 

§.  445.  The  use  of  the  relative  propositions  in  Latin  has  some 
peculiarities. 

A  relative  proposition  may  again  have  a  subordinate  proposition 
appended  to  it^  to  which  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  leading  pro- 
position, e.  g.  Ut  ignava  animaUa,  qvae  jacent  torpentqve,  si  cibum 
iis  suggeras.  If  then  the  idea  expressed  by  the  relative  belongs 
also  to  the  subordinate  proposition  as  a  demonstrative  (like  iis  in 
the  above  example)^  the  relative  may  in  Latin  be  incorporated  in 

*  [Longe  alia  raiione,  ac  reUqui  GalU,  bellum  faeere instituerunt  (Cms,  B.  O.  III.  28). 
Debea  sperare,  amnet  deot,  qvi  Ante  urbi  pratident,  pro  to  mihi,  ac  mereor,  relaturos  gra- 
Ham  §tse  (Cic.  in  Cat  lY.  2).] 
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the  subordinate  proposition,  which  is  then  put  first,  and  have  its 
case  determined  accordingly  (so  that  in  the  leading  proposition  a 
demonstrative  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  subordinate) :  Ut  ignava 
anmalia,  qvibus  si  cibum  sugyeras,  jacent  torpentqve  (Tac.  Hist.  III. 
30 ;  just  as  one  may  say,  Ignavia  animalibus  si  cibum  suggeras, 
jacent  torpentqve).  Is  enimfueram,  cui  qvum  licerei  majores  ex  otio 
fructus  capere  qvam  ceteris,  non  dubitaverim  me  gravissimis  temr* 
pestatibus  obviamferre  (Cic.  R.  P.  I.  4),=qvi,  qvum  mihi  liceret — , 
non  dubitaverim.  In  the  next  place  a  connection  may  be  formed 
in  Latin  by  a  relative  pronoun  between  a  leading  and  subordinate 
proposition  (a  protasis  and  apodosis\  in  which  the  relative  pronoun 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  8ul}ordinate  proposition  (without  being 
at  the  same  time  understood  as  a  demonstrative  in  the  leading 
proposition).  Propositions  thus  connected  are  expressed  in  Eng* 
lish  either  by  resolving  the  relative  into  a  demonstrative  (which 
belongs  to  the  subordinate  proposition)  and  a  conjunction  (belong- 
ing to  the  leading  proposition),  or  by  the  use  of  a  circumlocution; 
sometimes  the  subordinate  proposition  may  be  rendered  by  an  infi- 
nitive or  a  substantive  with  a  preposition :  Ea  svasi  Pompejo,  qvibus 
ille  si  paruisset,  Caesar  tantas  opes,  qvantas  nunc  habet,  non  haberet 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  VI.  C},=ntf  si  ille  iis  paruisset,  Caesar  tantas  opes 
habiturus  nonfuerit,  &c.).  Noli  adversus  eos  me  velle  ducere,  cum 
qvibus  7ie  contra  te  arma  ferrem,  Italiam  reliqvi  (Corn.  Att.  IV.= 
against  those  with  whom  I  would  not  bear  arms  against  you,  and 
left  Italy  for  that  very  reason).  Ea  mihi  dedisti,  qvae  ut  conse- 
gverer,  qvemvis  laborem  suscepturus  fui  (the  very  thing  for  the  at- 
tainment of  which  I,  &c.).  Populus  Romanus  turn  ducem  habuit^ 
qvalis  si  qvi  tiunc  esset,  tibi  idem,  qvod  illis  accidit,  contigisset ; 
Cic.  Phil.  II.  7).  In  this  way  two  relatives  sometimes  come  toge- 
ther in  Latin  in  the  same  proposition  (in  different  cases),  when  the 
subordinate  proposition  is  already  relative  for  some  other  reason : 
Epicurus  non  satis  politus  est  iis  artibus,  qvas  qvi  tenent,  eruditi 
appellantur  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  7 ;  the  possessors  of  which  are  called 
learned,  or,  the  possession  of  which  procures  one  the  appellation 
of  learned).  Infima  est  condicio  et  fortuna  servorum^  qvibus  non 
male  praecipiunt,  qvi  itajubent  uti  ut  mercenariis  (Id.  Off.  I.  13). 

Obs,  Tlic  subordinate  proposition,  to  which  the  relative  belongs,  may 
also  have  the  {miticipial  form  of  an  ablativus  conseqventiae :  Ea  mihi 
eripere  adversarii  conantur,  qvibus  ademptis  nulla  dignitatis  meae  conser- 
vandae  spes  reUnqvUur. 

§.  446.  A  relative  proposition  is  inserted  in  another  or  prefixed 
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to  it  in  a  peculiar  way,  in  order  to  denote  that  the  assertion  agrees 
with  the  character  and  some  particular  quality  of  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of,  the  name  of  the  quality  (according  to  §.319) 
being  drawn  into  the  relative  proposition,  and  the  relative  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  sense  of  m,  of  what  kind  (qvae  tvta  prudeniia 
est,  as  your  prudence  is,=according  to  the  nature  of  your  pru- 
dence, agreeably  to  your  prudence).  Usually  the  name  of  the 
quality  stands  as  a  subject  with  sum,  sometimes  it  is  combined 
with  the  relative  as  a  descriptive  ablative  or  genitive  referring  to 
the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition:  Si  mihi  negotiuvi  permi- 
sisses,  qvi  mens  amor  in  te  est,  confecissem  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VIl.  2). 
Spero,  qvae  tua  prudentia  et  temperaniia  est,  te  Jam,  ut  volumus, 
vivere  (Id.  ad  Att.  VI.  9).  Qva  es  prudentia,  nihil  te  fugiet  (Id. 
adFam.  XI.  3).  Ajax,  qvo  animo  traditur  {sc.  fuisse),  millies 
oppetere  mortem  qvam  ilia  perpeti  mabiisset  (Id.  Off.  I.  31).  (The 
same  sense  may  be  expressed  by  ^ro  ;  Tupro  tua  prudentia,  qvid  optimum 
factu  sitf  videbis,     Cic.  Fam.  X.  27). 

Obs,  Qvantus  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way :  Qvanta  ingenia  in 
nostris  hominibus  esse  video,  non  despero  fore  aliqvem  aliqvando,  qvi  axis- 
tat  talis  orator,  qvalem  qvaerimiAS  (Cic.  de  Or.  I.  21),  considering  the 
great  abilites  which — . 

§.  447.  The  beginner  should  take  notice,  that  where  in  English  a  sub- 
ject is  first  characterised  by  the  yerb  *  to  be,'  with  a  predicative  noun 
(a  superlative,  an  ordinal,  or  a  substantive  with  an  adjective),  and  the 
action,  with  reference  to  which  it  is  so  characterised,  then  given  in  a 
relative  proposition,  in  Latin  a  simple  leading  proposition  alone  is  used, 
the  characteristic  being  expressed  by  an  apposition:  Primum  omnium 
Sefum  vidimus,  the  first  man  we  saw  was  Sejus.  I£oc  firmissimo  utimur 
argumento  (or  ex  argumentis,  qvibus  utimur,  fvrmissimwn  hoc  est,  with 
the  relative  proposition  referring  to  the  whole  class,  not,  argumenfum 
firmissimum,  qvo  utimur,  hoe  est),  Caesar  explorat,  qvo  commodissimo 
itinere  vallem  transire  possit  (Caes.  B.  G.  V.  49).  Nbn  contemnendus  hie 
hostis  advenit  (it  is  no  contemptible  enemy  that  is  coming  here)  ^, 

§.  448.  The  Latins  often  use  the  relative  pronoun,  not  to  con- 
nect a  subordinate  proposition,  but  as  a  demonstrative,  in  order  to 
continue  the  discourse  in  a  new  proposition,  so  that  qvi  stands  for 
is,  while  it  at  the  same  time  connects  the  proposition  with  the  pre- 
ceding, almost  like  et  is,     (Consequently  never  where  et  or  some 

*  Charilaut/uit,  qvi  ad  PuUium  Philonem  vtnit  el  tradere  te  ait  ntoenia  statuhse  (Liv. 
YIII.  25),  i  e.  there  was  a  certain  ChariUus  thtfre  :  he  came — \  not.  It  was  Charilaus, 
who  {Charilaui  ad  Philoium  veuU). 
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other  particle  of  transition  is  actually  made  use  of.)  But  this  can 
only  be  done  when  no  emphasis  rests  on  the  pronoun  (on  account  ) 

of  an  antithesis  or  the  like).  Qui  may  also  be  used  in  this  way  in 
a  protasis,  and  combined  with  such  conjunctions  as  distinguish  it, 
e.  g.  qvi  qvum  (=et  qvum  is).  In  the  same  way  are  employed  the 
relative  particles  qvare,  qvamobrem,  qvapropter,  qvocirca  (ancl  there- 
fore) :  Caesar  eqvitatum  omnem  mittit,  qvi  videant,  qvas  in  partes 
kostes  iter  faciant.  Qvi,  cupidius  novissimum  agmen  insecuti,  aUeno 
loco  cum  eqvitatu  Jlelvetiorum  proelium  committurU  (Caes.  B.  G.  L 
15).  Postremo  insidias  vitae  hujusce  Sex.  Roscii  parare  coeperunt 
neqve  arbiirabantur  se  posse  diutius  alienam  pecuniam  domino  tnco- 
lumi  obtinere.  Qvod  hie  simulatqve  sensit,  de  amicorum  cognato^ 
rumqve  sententia  Romam  confugit  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  9 ;  as  soon 
as  he  observed  this).  Qvae  qvum  ita  sint,  nihil  censeo  muiandum 
(this  being  the  state  of  the  case). 

Ohs,  In  Latin  neither  an  adversative  conjunction  {autenty  vero)  nor  one 
that  expresses  a  conclusion  {igituTy  idea)  can  be  attached  to  the  relative. 
Yet  sed  qvi  is  used  in  opposition  to  a  preceding  adjective  :  Vir  bonus,  sed 
qvi  omnia  negligenter  agat.  But  if  a  compound  proposition  begins  with  a 
relative  clause,  the  conjunction  which  belongs  to  the  leading  proposition 
is  drawn  into  it :  Qvae  autem  cupiditates  a  natura  prq/lciscuntur,  fiunie 
e^pUntur=Eae  autem  cupiditates^  qvae,  &c.     {Qvi  tamen==et  tamen  is.) 

§.  449.  Qvod  (properly  the  neuter  of  the  relative  pronoun)  some- 
times stands  before  a  conjunction  belonging  to  a  subordinate  pro- 
position which  begins  a  period^  to  denote  the  connection  of  the 
thought  with  the  preceding,  especially  before  si  and  nisi  {qvod  si, 
now  if,  and  if,  but  if,  qvod  nisi),  but  also  before  etsi,  qvia,  qvoniam, 
and  utinam :  Qvod  si  corporis  gravioribm  morbis  vitae  jucunditas 
impeditur,  qvanto  magis  animi  morbis  impediri  necesse  est?  (Cic. 
Finn.  1. 18),  and  if — .  Coluntur  tyranni  duntaxat  ad  tempus.  Qvod 
si  forte  ceciderunt,  tum  intelligitur,  qvam  fuerint  inopes  amicorum 
(Id.  Lael.  15),  but  if  they  fall — .  Qvodsi  illinc  inanis  profugisses, 
tamen  ista  tuafuga  nefaria,  proditio  consulis  tui  sceleratajudicare' 
tur  (Id.  Verr.  I.  14),  but  even  if—.  Qvod  nisi  Metellus  hoc  tarn 
graviter  egisset  atqoe  illam  rem  imperio  prohibuisset,  vestigium  sta- 
tuarum  Verris  in  tola  Sicilia  nullum  esset  relictum  (Id.  ib.  II.  66). 
Qvod  etsi  ingeniis  magnis  praediti  qvidam  dicendi  copiam  sine  rations 
conseqvuntur,  ars  tamen  est  dux  certior  qvam  natura  (Id.  Finn.  IV. 
4),  and  even  if — .  Qvod  qvia  nullo  modo  sine  amicitia  fimiam  et 
perpetuamjucunditatem  vitae  tenere  possumus,  idcirco  amicitia  cum 
voluptate  connectitur  (Id.  ib.  I.  20).    In  other  cases,  when  qvod  stands 
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before  qtmm  and  ubi,  it  has  its  original  signification  as  a  relative  pronoun 
(in  the  place  of  the  demonstrative)  in  such  a  way  that  that  which  is  briefly 
indicated  by  the  pronoun  is  afterwards  expressed  more  definitely  by  an 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  (according  to  §.  395,  Obs.  6),  by  which  means 
the  pronoun  becomes  superfluous,  e.  g.  Oriminahatur  etiam  M.  Pornponiu^ 
Z.  Manlium,  qvod  Titum  JUium,  qvi  pas  tea  est  Torqyatus  appellatus,  ab 
hominibus  relegasset  et  ruri  habitare  jussisset,  Qvod  qvum  audisset  ado- 
lescens  JiliuSf  negotium  exhiberi  patri,  accurrisse  Bomam  dicitur  (Cic.  Ofl*. 
III.  31),  when  the  son  observed  this,  that  — . 

§.450.  A  direct  Interrogative  Proposition,  in  which  the 
question  is  not  expressed  by  an  interrogative  pronoun,  pronominal 
adjective,  or  adverb,  may  be  put  without  any  distinguishing  par- 
ticle, when  we  ask  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and  surprise ;  a 
question  expressed  affirmatively  implying  that  the  answer  is  ex- 
pected in  the  negative,  and  vice  versa :  Tanii  maleficii  crimen  pro- 
bare  te,  Eruci,  censes  posse  talibtis  viris,  si  ne  causam  qvidem  male- 
ficii  protuleris?  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  26).  Ut  omittam  vim  et  naturam 
deorum,  ne  homines  qvidem  censetis,  nisi  imbecilU  essent,  futuros 
beneficos  et  benignos  fuisse?  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  44?).  Clodius  insidias 
fecit  Miloni?  (Id.  pro  Mil.  22).  Bogas?  (Id.  ib.  22),  Can  you 
ask?  Infelix  est  Fabricius,  qvod  rus  suumfodit?  (Sen.  de  Prov.  3). 
Senatus  haec  intelligit,  consul  videt;  hie  (Catilina)  tamen  vivit. 
Fivit  ?  Immo  vero  etiam  in  senatum  venit  (Cic.  Cat.  I.  1,  question 
used  to  correct  a  previous  statement).  Quid?  non  sciunt  ipsi 
viam,  domum  qva  redeant?  (Ter.  Hec.  III.  2,  25).  Non  pudet 
philosophum  in  eo  gloriari,  qvod  haec  non  timeat  ?  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  21). 
Haec  te  vox  non  perculit,  non  perturbavit  ?  (Id.  Verr.  III.  57).  A 
single  dependent  interrogative  proposition  (not  disjunctive)  must 
always  be  distinguished  by  an  interrogative  particle*'. 

§.451.  The  particles  which  serve  to  designate  a  single  interro- 
gation are  ne  (attached  to  the  end  of  a  word),  num  {numne,  num- 
nam,  numqvid,  ecqvid),  with  a  negative  nonne  {si,  whether).  (Con- 
cerning an  and  virum  see  under  the  head  of  the  disjunctive  inter- 
rogation.) 

a.  Ne^  when  affixed  to  the  verb,  denotes  a  question  in  general,  without 
any  accessory  signification  (affirmative  or  negative) :  Venitne  pater  ? 
Yet  it  sometimes  implies  (in  direct  questions)  an  affirmation,  so  that  it 
has  nearly  the  same  force  as  nfrnne :  Videmusne  {videsne),  utpueri  ne  ver- 

^  The  following  is  a  direct  question :  Die  vdhi :  Lytwput  eodem  aere,  eadem  tempe- 
ratione  eeterit  omnibus  centum  Alexandrot  ejvudemmodi  factrt  non  pottet  (Cic.  Acad.  II. 
26) :  Tell  me ;  could  not  Lysippus  —  f 
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heribus  qv'uJem  a  contcmplandis  rebits perqvirendisqve  deterreantwr ?  (Cic.  i\ 

Finn.  V.  18).     Estne  Slhenius  is,  qvi  omnes  honores  domi  9uae  magniji'  \^ 

centissime  gessit  ?  (Id.  Verr.  II.  4G).  If  on  the  other  hand  ne  is  attached 
to  another  word  than  the  verb,  it  often  marks  out  the  word  in  such  a 
way  as  to  express  surjirise,  sometimes  a  doubt :  Apoilinemne  iu  Delium 
spoliare  ausus  es  T  llline  tu  templo  tarn  gancto  nianus  impioi  ajfwrre  co» 
natiu  €8?  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  18).  (It  rarely  has  this  force  with  a  verb:  Po- 
testney  Crosse^  virtus  aervire  ?  Id.  de  Or.  I.  52.)  In  dependent  interroga- 
tive propositions  this  accessory  signification  is  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered in  English  by  whether :  Qvaero  de  Regillo^  Lepidi  JUio^  rectette 
meminerim,  patre  vivo  mortuum,  Cic.  ad  Att.  XII.  24  ^. 

b.  I^utn  in  direct  questions  almost  always  implies  that  a  negative  reply 
is  expected,  in  dependent  propositions  it  only  expresses  the  question 
generally  {whether).  The  doubt  is  expressed  somewhat  more  strongly  by 
numne  (with  the  addition  of  the  enclitic  ne) :  Num  negare  audes  T  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  I.  4).  'Sum  facti  Pamphilum  piget  ?  Num  ejus  color  pudoris 
signum  usqvam  indicate  (Ter.  Andr.  V.  3,  6).  Numne^  si  CoriolanuM 
hdbuit  arnicas^  ferre  contra  patriam  arma  illi  cum  Coriolano  debueruntf 
Num  Viscellinum  amici  regnum  appetentem  debuerunt  adjuvare?  (Gio. 
Lael.  11).  {Numqvidvis?  Have  you  any  commands?  without  a  nega- 
tive signification.)  Legati  speculari  jussi  sunt,  num  soUimtaii  animi  so^ 
ciorum  a  rege  Perseo  essent  (Liv.  XLII.  19).  The  simply  intern^tive 
phrase  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  qvid  (in  the  accus.  according 
to  §.  229  b) :  Numqvid  duos  habetis  patrias  ?  (Cic.  Legg.  II.  2).  Scire 
velim,  numqvid  necesse  sit  esse  Bomae  (Id.  ad  Att.  XII.  8).  The  same 
is  expressed  in  familiar  language  by  numnam  (as  in  qvisnam^  nufiu 
qvisnam), 

Obs.  JEcqvid  also  stands  as  a  mere  interrogative  particle,  when  we 
draw  a  person's  attention  to  something:  Qvid  est,  Catilina?  JEcqvid 
attendis  ?  Ecqvid  animadvertis  horum  silentium  ?  (Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  8). 
{Qvid  venis  ?  Why  do  you  come  ?) 

c.  Nonne  expresses  a  question  to  which  an  affirmative  answer  is  ex- 
pected, an  appeal  being  made  to  that  which  the  person  addressed  must 
admit  and  acknowledge  :  Qvid?  cams  nonne  similis  lupo  ?  (Cic.  N.  D.  I. 
35).  Si  qvi  rex,  si  qva  natiofecisset  aliqvid  in  civem  Romanum  ejusmodi^ 
nonne  publice  vindicaremus  ?  nan  bello  pei*seqveremur  ?  (Id.  Verr.  V.  58). 
(In  this  way  nonne  often  stands  only  in  the  first  clause  in  repetitions). 
Qvaesitum  ex  Socrate  est,  Archelaum,  Perdiccae  JUium^  nonne  beatum 
putaret  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  12). 

Obs.  By  a  question  with  nonne  a  certainty  is  expressed,  that  a  thing  is 
so,  by  a  question  with  non  (see  above)  surprise,  that  a  thing  is  not  so 
(does  not  take  place)  and  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  denied : 
«  AM  tu  t  AiiC  vero  t  Do  you  say  so  ?  What  do  you  say  ? 
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Nonne  meministi^  qvid  paidlo  ante  dixerim  ?  (Do  you  not  remember  ? 
You  remember  surely, — .)  Tu  hoe  non  vides?  (Do  you  really  not  see 
this  ?)  Yet  nowne  is  sometimes  found,  where  we  should  expect  simply 
non, 

d.  Si  sometimes  stands  in  dependent  interrogative  propositions  in  the 
signification  whether :  Vtsam,  si  domi  est  (Ter.  Heaut.  1. 1, 118 ;  with  the 
indicative  instead  of  the  conjunctive).  Philopoemen  qvaesivit,  si  Lycortas 
incolumis  evasisset  (Liv.  XXXIX.  50).  Yet  this  is  rare  in  prose,  except 
with  exspecto  and  with  verbs  which  designate  an  attempt  {experior,  tento, 
Conor),  after  which  it  is  the  conjunction  commonly  used  :  Ser.  Sulpicius 
non  recusamt,  qvomiwus  vel  extreme  spiritu^  si  qvam  opem  reipublicae  ferre 
posset,  experiretur  (Cic.  Phil.  IX.  I).  Tentata  res  est,  si  primo  impctu 
capi  Ardea  posset  (Liv.  L  57).  On  this  account  too,  even  where  no  such 
verb  has  been  expressly  introduced,  si  is  put  with  the  conjunctive  of  pos- 
sum  [voh)  following,  in  order  to  express  a  design  and  an  attempt  (whether 
perhaps ;  to  try,  whether  perhaps) :  Hastes  circumfunduntur  ex  omnibus 
partibusy  si  gvem  aditum  reperire  possint  (Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  37).  Hannibal 
etiam  de  industria  Fabium  irritat,  si  forte  aecensum  tot  eladibus  sociorum 
detrahere  ad  aeqvum  eertamen  possit  (Liv.  XXII.  13). 

§.  452.  In  a  disjunctive  interrogation,  by  which  we  ask  which 
of  two  (or  more)  opposed  members  is  affirmed  or  denied,  the  first 
member  is  distinguished  by  utrum  or  ne ;  yet  this  distinction  may 
be  omitted  (especially  where  the  antithesis  is  short  and  obvious), 
and  the  question  expressed  solely  by  the  accentuation.  The  second 
(and  remaining)  members  are  distinguished  by  an  {anne),  or  (espe- 
cially in  dependent  questions,  the  first  member  of  which  has  no 
distinguishing  particle)  by  ne.  {Ne — ne  is  rare,  and  found  chiefly  in 
the  poets ;  utrum--ne  very  rare.)  Or  not  is  expressed  by  annon  or 
necne.  Utrum  needs,  qvam  alte  ascenderis,  an  id  pro  nihilo  habes  ? 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  X.  26).  Utrum  MUonis  corporis  an  Pythagorae  tihi 
malis  vires  mgenii  dari?  (Id.  Cat.  M.  10).  Permultum  interest, 
utrum  perturbatione  aHqva  animi  an  cOnsiiUo  fiat  injuria  (Id.  Ofi^.  I. 
8).  Utrum  hoc  tu  parum  memimsti,  an  ego  non  satis  intellexi,  an 
mutasti  sententiam  ?  (Id.  ad  Att.  IX.  2).  Qvid  Aristoteles  f  ipsene 
errat  an  alios  vult  errare  ?  (Id.  de  Div.  1. 25).  Vosne  L.  Domitium 
an  vos  L.  Domitius  deseruU  ?  (Caes.  B.  C.  II.  32).  Qvaeritur,  virtus 
suamne  propter  dignitatem  an  propter  fructus  aliqvos  expetatur  (Cic. 
de  Or.  III.  29),  Sortietur  an  non  9  (Id.  Prov.  Cons.  15).  Delibe- 
rabatur  de  Avarico,  incendi  placeret  an  defendi  (Caes.  B.  G.  YII. 
15).  Refert,  qvi  audiani  orationem,  senatus  an  populus  an  judices 
(Cic.  de  Or.  IIL  65).  In  incerto  erat,  vicissent  victine  essent  (Liv. 
V.  28).    Nihil  interesse  putani,  vakamus  aegrine  simus  (Cic  Finn. 
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IV.  25).  (Nihil  interest,  ipsosne  interficiant  impedimentisne  exuafU^ 
Cues.  B.  G.  VII.  14.  Qvi  teneant  orasy  hominesne  feraene,  qvaerere  con- 
stituit,  Virg.  Acn.  I.  308.)  Dicamne  huic,  an  non  dicam  ?  (Ter.  Eun. 
y.  4,  16).  Qvaeritur,  Corinthiis  bellum  indicamus  an  non  (Cic. 
Inv.  I.  12).  Sunt  haec  tua  verba  necne?  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  18). 
Utrum  vultis  patri  Fiacco  licuisse  istam  pecumam  capere  necne  f 
(Id.  pro  Flacc  25).  Dii  utrum  sint,  necne  sini,  qvaeritur  (Id.  N. 
D.  III.  7).  Demus  beneficium,  necne,  in  nostra  est  potesiate  (Id. 
Off.  I.  15). 

Ohs.  1.  Utrum  (from  uter,  which  of  two)  immediately  indicates  the  di- 
yision  (but  is  also  used  when  there  ore  several  members).  It  is  strength- 
ened by  affixing  ne  to  the  next  word  on  which  an  emphasis  is  laid  in  the 
question :  Est  etiam  ilia  distinctio,  utrum  iUudne  non  videatur  aegreferen' 
dum,  ex  qvo  suscepta  sit  aegritudo,  an  omnium  rerum  tollenda  omnino 
aegritudp  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  27).  In  the  poets  we  also  find  utrumne  in 
one  word. 

Ohs.  2.  From  this  we  must  distinguish  utrum  as  a  pronoun  with  two 
members  following  in  apposition  with  ne — an :  Aeqvum  Soipio  dieehai 
esse  Sicuhs  cog i tare,  utrum  esset  illis  utilius,  suisne  servire,  anpopulo 
Bomano  ohtemperare  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  33).  {Utrum  employed  in  a  simple 
question  instead  of  num  is  a  very  rare  irregularity.) 

§.  453.  An  stands  not  only  in  the  second  member  of  disjunctiTe 
interrogations,  but  also  in  simple  questions  of  a  supplementary 
kind^  which  are  subjoined  to  the  preceding  discourse^  when  an  in- 
quiry is  made^  what  must  be  the  case  otherwise  (in  case  there  is 
some  objection  to  be  made  to  the  foregoing)  or  then  (in  case  some 
idea  proposed  in  it  is  confirmed)^  or  when  the  speaker  himself 
appends  an  answer  to  the  question  or  some  suspicion  relating  to  it 
under  the  form  of  a  new  question  (in  which  case  an  sometimes 
assumes  the  signification  of  nonne) :  Epicurus  voluptatem  sensus 
titillantem  nimis  etiam  novit;  qvippe  qvi  testificetur,  ne  intelligere 
qvidem  se  posse,  ubi  sit  aut  qvod  sit  ullum  bonum  praeter  illud,  qvod 
sensibus  et  corpore  cajnatur.  An  haec  ab  eo  non  dicuniur?  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  3),  Or  does  he  not  say  this?  Qvasi  non  necesse  sit,  qvod 
isto  modo  pronunties,  id  aut  esse  aut  non  esse.  An  tu  dialecticis  ne 
imbutus  qvidem  es  ?  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  7),  Or  have  you  not  learned  even 
the  first  principles  of  dialectics  ?  Sed  ad  haec,  nisi  molestum  est, 
Jiabeo,  qvae  velinu  An  me,  inqvam,  nisi  te  audire  veiiem,  censes  haec 
dicturum  fuisse?  (Id.  Finn.  I.  8),  Do  you  then  believe  that  — ? 
Qvid  ais?  an  venit  PamphUus?  (Ter.  Hcc.  III.  2,  11),  What  say 
you  ?   is  Famphilos  come  ?    Qvid  dicis  ?   an  bello  fugitivorum  Sici^ 
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liamvirtute  tua  liber atam?  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  2).  Qvando  autem  isia 
vis  evanuit  ?  an  postqvam  homines  minus  creduli  esse  coeperunt  ? 
(was  it  not  from  the  time  when?  Id.  Div.  II.  57).  The  significa- 
tion or  ?  is  strengthened  by  vero :  An  vero  dubitamus,  qvo  ore  Ver- 
res  ceteros  homines  irrferiore  loco  solitus  sit  appellare,  qvi  objus  di- 
xendum  M.  Octavium  poscere  pecuniam  non  dubitarit  ?  (Cic.  Verr, 
j[.  48),  Or  can  we  donbt  — ?  A  double  question,  which  involves  an 
inference,  §•  438,  is  often  so  connected  by  an  or  an  vero.  In  other 
simple  questions  <xn  is  not  used,  except  in  the  later  writers  and  the 
poets  in  dependent  interrogations,  e.  g.  Reges  dicuntur  torqvere 
merOy  qvem  perspexisse  laborant,  an  sit  amicitia  dignus  (Hor.  A.  P. 
436)*^.  Qpaeritur,  an  providefitia  mundus  regatur  (Qvinct.  III.  5, 
6).  From  this,  however,  we  must  except  the  usage  of  an  in  the 
signification  whether  not  {whether  not  perhaps,  inclining  to  an 
affirmation)  after  hatui  scio,  nescio,  dubitOy  dubium,  incertum  est, 
and  sometimes  after  other  expressions  which  denote  uncertainty 
{delibero,  haesito)  :  Qvae  fuit  unqvam  in  ullo  homine  tania  con- 
stantia  ?  Constantiam  dico  f  Nescio  an  melius  patientiam  possim 
dicere  (Cic.  pro  Lig.  9).  Aristotelem  excepto  Platone  hand  scio  an 
recte  dixerim  principem  philosophorum  (Id.  Finn.  V.  3).  Est  id 
qvidem  magnum  atqve  haud  scio  an  maximum  (Id.  ad  Fam.  IX.  15). 
Dubito  an  Fenusiam  tendam  et  ibi  exspectem  de  legionibus  (Id.  ad 
Att.  XVI.  5).  Moriendum  certe  est,  et  id  incertum,  an  hoc  ipso  die 
(Id.  Cat.  M.  20).  The  expressions  haud  scio  an,  nescio  an,  acquire 
therefore  the  signification  perhaps,  and  denote  a  suspicion  that  a 
thing  is.  A  doubt,  whether  a  thing  is,  is  expressed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  negatives :  Contigit  tibi,  qvod  haud  scio  an  nemini  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  IX.  14).  Hoc  dijudicari  nescio  an  nunqvam,  sed  hoc  sermone 
certo  non  potest  (Id.  Legg.  I.  21).  Atqve  haud  sciam  an  ne  ojms 
qvidem  sit,  mhU  unqvam  deesse  amicis  (Id.  Lael.  14),  whether  it  is 
in  general  even  to  be  wished^  Anne  (with  the  enclitic  ne)  is  not 
oft^n  used,  and  only  in  the  second  member  of  the  interrogation  : 
Interrogatur,  triapauca  sint,  anne  multa  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  29). 

Obs,  1.  An  is  sometimes  used  without  an  express  question,  to  denote  on 
uncertainty  and  wavering  between  two  conceptions  (or  perhaps,  it  is  un- 
certain whether^-or) :  Themistocles,  qvum  ei  Simonides  an  qvis  alius 
artem  memoriae polUeeretur,  ObUvumis,  inqvit,  mallem  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  32). 

'  The  poets  occanonanT  employ  e?en  an — an  in  a  disjunctiTe  interrogation,  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  6S0.     Ot.  Met.  X.  254. 

*  Nescio  an  it  lued  in  later  writers,  without  thus  approximating  to  an  assertion  : 
Netcio  am  noris  kominem,  qpamqvam  notte  debet  (Plin.  £p.  VI.  21). 
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JEJa  auspiciOf  vit'w  orationis  an  rei,  hand  sane  purgata  est  (Liv.  XXVIII. 

43)=inccrlumf  vitio  orationis  an  ret. 

Ohs.  2.  From  disjunctive  interrogations  we  must  carefully  distinguisb 
questions  concerning  two  (or  more)  different  but  not  opposed  members, 
connected  by  aut,  to  botb  (or  all)  of  wbicb  an  answer  in  the  negative  is 
anticipated :  Qvid  ergo  ?  solem  dicam  aut  lunam  aut  caelum  deumf  (Cic. 
N.  D.  I.  30).  Num  me  igitur  ftfellit  ?  aut  num  AnUmiw  diuHui  nd 
potuit  esse  dissimilis  ?  (Id.  Phil.  II.  36). 

§.  454.  An  answer  is  expressed  affirmatively  by  tixamy  iia,  jes, 
or  (in  the  way  of  assurance)  by  vero  (rarely  verum),  yes,  certainly, 
sane  {sane  qvidem),  jes  indeed,  yes  willingly,  or  by  merely  repeat- 
ing the  verb,  with  which  the  question  is  expressed.    We  may  also 
combine  the  verb  with  vero  or  vero  and  a  pronoun,  which  denotes 
the  subject  in  the  question.     A  negative  answer  is  expressed  by 
non,  minime  (in  assurances  minime  vero).    An  answer  conveying 
a  correction  (no,  on  the  other  hand ;  much  rather)  is  indicated  by 
imo  {imo  vero) :  Aut  etiam  aut  non  respondere  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  82). 
Dices,  habeo  hie,  qvos  legam,  non  minus  disertos.    Etiam ;  sed  fe- 
gendi  semper  occasio'  est,  audiendi  non  semper  (Flin.  Ep.  II.  8). — 
Qvidnam?  inqvit   Catulus;  an  laudationesf    Ita,  inqvit  Antonkts 
(Gic.  de  Or.  II.  10.     Ita  vero ;  ita  est;  itaprorsus). — Riisti  saepe, 
credo,  qvum  Athenis  esses,  in  scholis  phUosophorwn.    Vero,  ac  Uben^ 
ier  qvidem  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  11).     Fades?   Verum,  Ter.  Heaut.  V.  8, 
11).     Fisne  locum  mutemus  et  in  insula  ista  sermoni  reliqvo  demus 
operam  sedentes  ?    Sane  qvidem   (Cic.  Legg.  II.  1). — Fierine  po- 
test?    Potest.      Qvaesivi,  fierine  posset.     Ille  posse  respondit. — 
Dasne,  aut  manere  animos  post  mortem  aut  morte  ipsa  interiref 
Do  vero  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  11).     Verum  hoc  idem  saepe  faciamus.    Nos 
vero !  (Id.  Finn.  IV.  28).     Qvaero,  si  haec  emptoribus  venditor  non 
dixerit  aedesqve  vendiderit  pluris  multo,  qvam  se  vendiiurum  ptUarit, 
num  injuste  fecerit  ?    Ille  vero,  inqvit  Antipater  (Id.  Off.  III.  18), 
— Cognatus  aliqvis  fuit  aut  propinqvus?  Non.     (Id.  Verr.  II.  48. 
Non  fuit.)     Num  igitur  peccamus?    Minime  vos  qvidem  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  VIII.  9).     An  tu  haec  non  credis  (Do  you  then  not  believe 
this)  ?     Minime  vero  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  6).     {Nonfaciam,  no,  that  I  will 
not  do.) — Causa  igitur  non  bona  est  ?    Imo  optima   (Id.  ad  Att. 
IX.  7).     Qvid?  si patriam prodere  conabitur pater,  silebitne fiUus ? 
Imo  vero  obsecrabit  patrem,  ne  id  facial  (Id.  Off.  III.  23).    An 
censes  non  necesse  esse  optimae  reipublicae  leges  dare  consentaneas  t 
Imoprorsus  ita  censeo  (Id.  Legg.  II.  10).     VivU?  Imo  vero  etiam 
in  senatum  venit  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  1). 
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Ohs.  1.  Since  vero  only  expresses  an  assurance,  it  may  also  be  employed 
in  propositions,  which  assure  us  of  the  negative  of  a  thing  that  has  been 
doubted,  where  it  may  be  translated  by  no :  Ego  vero  Obi  non  trascoTf  mi 
Jrater  (no,  I  am  not  angry  with  you). 

Obs.  2.  Where  the  motive  or  explanation  of  an  afGumation  or  denial  is 
immediately  subjoined  by  enim^  the  affirmation  or  denial  is  often  not  ex- 
pressed'by  any  specific  word :  TSitn  Antonius,  Heri  enim^  inqvit,  hoc  mihi 
proposueram,  ut  hos  abs  te  diseipulos  dbdueerem  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  10),  Yes, 
for  — .     {Siqmdem  — ^  yes,  if  — .) 

§.455.  (Nboativb  Particles).  The  usual  word,  by  which  a 
thing  is  stated  negatively^  is  non,  not.  Haud,  not^  originally  sig- 
nifies a  negation  somewhat  less  definite;  yet  thejre  is  often  no 
distinction  to  be  observed  in  the  meaning;  but  in  good  prose 
haud  is  commonly  not  used  with  verbs  (except  in  the  expression 
haud  scio  an),  but  only  with  adjectives  and  adverbs  (e.  g.  haud 
mediocris,  haud  spemendus,  haud  procul,  haud  sane,  haud  dubie, 
certainly^  doubtless)^  and  in  some  of  the  best  writers  (Cicero, 
Caesar)  it  is  rarely  met  with  even  in  this  combination^  in  other 
authors  it  occurs  more  frequently.  Scarcely,  almost  not,  is  ex- 
pressed by  vix, 

Obs.  1.  Where  the  negation  is  opposed  to  an  affirmation,  "hand  is  not 
used  even  with  adverbs ;  we  can  only  say,  non  tarn — gvam^  non  modo — 
sed^  non  gvo — sed^ 

Obs,  2.  Nei^iqvamj  in  no  wise  (rare  in  prose) ;  haudqvaqvam,  by  no 
means  {homo prudens  et  gravis,  haudgvaqvam  eloqvens,  Cic.  de  Or.  I.  9). 

Obs.  3.  Non  in  connection  with  a  verb  often  signifies,  to  omit  to. 
Hence  comes  the  expression  non  possum  with  non  and  an  infinitive ;  I 
cannot  omit  to,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  {^facers  non  possum  qvin) : 
Non  potui  non  dare  lUteras  ad  Caesarem  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VIII.  2).  Non 
poteram  in  illius  patriae  custodis  tanta  suspicions  non  metu  exanimari 
(Id.  pro  Mil.  24).  Tuum  consilium  nemo  potest  non  maxime  laudare 
(Id.  ad  Fam.  IV.  7). 

Obs.  4.  Nihil  (nothing),  in  no  respect,  in  no  wise  (§.  229  b),  is  some- 
times put  with  verbs  in  the  place  of  non :  Ea  species  nihil  terruit  eqvos 
(Liv.  rV.  33),  struck  no  terror  into  the  horses.  De  vita  beata  nihil  re- 
pugno  (Cio.  N.  D.  I.  24).  Nihil  istae  opus  est  arte  (Ter.  Andr.  I.  1,  5). 
Nihil  necesse  est  ad  omnes  tuas  liiteras  resorihere  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VII.  2). 
It  is  rarely  used  with  adjectives  :  Plebs  Ardeatium,  nihil  Bomanae  plebi 
^simUiSf  in  agros  optimatium  excursiones  facU  (Liv.  IV.  9).  {Nonnihil 
motesta  haec  sunt  mihi^  Ter.  Ad.  I.  2,  62.) 

Obs.  6.  In  fiuuiliar  speaking  and  writing  and  imitations  of  that  style 
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nuUus  sometimes  stands  in  apposition  to  the  subject  instead  of  non,  occa- 
sionally with  an  intensive  signification  {not  at  all) :  Septus  ab  armis 
nullum  discedit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XV.  22).  Haec  bona  in  tabulas  publieas 
nulla  redierunt  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  44),  were  not  entered  at  all.  MuUa 
po99unt  videri  esse^  qvae  omnino  nuUu  sunt  (Id.  Acad.  II.  15),  do  not 
exist  at  all.  (On  the  other  hand  we  have  always  industria  non  meduh 
criSf  no  small  industry,  if  the  negation  applies  to  the  adjective,  but 
nemo  ma^inits  homoy  nulla  magna  virtue  invidiam  effugit,  Mel  non  habO' 
bant^  they  had  no  honey ;  where  the  whole  only  is  considered,  and  not 
the  details.) 

§.  456.  A  negation  which  denotes  a  will,  wish,  or  design^  is  ex- 
pressed by  ne.  Ne  is  consequently  used  in  wishes  (with  the  con- 
junctive, §.351),  in  exhortations  to  assume  a  thing  as  granted 
(§.  352),  in  prohibitions  and  warnings  (in  the  imperative  or  con- 
junctive, §.  886),  in  objective  propositions  after  verbs  which  denote 
a  working  or  an  effort  and  wish  (§.  872  b,  and  875),  and  in  propo- 
sitions denoting  a  purpose  (§.  355)  (while  on  the  contrary  ui  mm  is 
employed  in  consecutive  propositions  and  in  those  objective  propo-  , 
sitions  which  are  treated  of  in  §.  373  and  874).  In  objective  pro- 
positions after  verbs  denoting  a  wish  and  effort  (§.  372,  but  not 
after  such  as  denote  an  agency  employed  in  hindering  a  thing, 
§.  375)  and  in  propositions  denoting  a  purpose,  ut — n^.is  often  em- 
ployed instead  of  ne,  by  which  is  expressed  first  of  all  the  object  or 
design  in  general,  and  afterwards  the  negation :  Trebatio  mandavi, 
ut  si  tu  eum  velles  ad  me  mittere,  ne  recusaret  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  1). 
Sed  ut  hiCy  qvi  intervenit^  ne  ignoret,  qvae  res  agatur,  de  natura 
agebatur  deorum  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  7).  When  the  negation  in  a  final 
or  objective  proposition  is  expressed  in  English  by  a  negative  pro- 
noun or  pronominal  adverb  (that  none,  Sx.)  the  negation  is  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  by  the  particle,  which  is  followed  by  an  afBxma- 
tive  pronoun  {ne  qvis,  qvid,  uUus,  necubi,  neqvando) :  £dictumest, 
ne  qvis  injussu  consulis  castris  egrederetur, 

Obs.  1.  2^e  is  the  shortest  form  of  the  negative  particle,  which  is  seen 
also  in  ne — qvidem,  in  neqve,  and  in  the  compounds  {nescio), 

Obs,  2.  In  some  passages,  chiefly  in  the  poets,  non  is  found  instead  of 
ne  with  the  conjunctive  to  express  a  prohibition  (or  with  a  command  in 
a  negative  form),  e.  g.  Non  sint  sine  lege  capilli  (Ov.  A.  A.  III.  133). 

Obs.  3.  In  objective  propositions  after  verbs  which  signify  *  to  bring  to 
pass,'  *  to  effect,'  especially  titer  Jacio  and  efflcio,  utnonla  also  made  use  of 
(ut  nemOf  nihil,  nusqvam,  &o.).  Ecb  hoe  efficitur,  non  ut  voluptas  ne  sU 
voluptas^  sed  ut  voh^tas  non  sit  summum  bonum  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  8). 
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Ohs.  4.  Ut  ne  (occasionally  ne)  is  used  when  a  precaution  or  restriction 
is  to  be  indicated,  especially  with  ita  preceding :  Minucius  sciebat,  ita  se 
rem  augere  qportere,  ut  ne  qvid  de  Uberiate  deperderet  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  30). 
Danda  opera  esty  ut  etiam  singulis  eonsulatur,  sed  itaj  ut  ea  res  aut  prosit 
out  eerte  ne  ohsit  reipublieae  (Id.  Off.  II.  21).  (Jto  admissi  sunt  in  urbem, 
ne  tamen  iis  senatus  daretur:  Liy.  XXII.  61.) 

§.  457.  Ne — qvtdem  (separated  by  the  word  which  has  the  em- 
phasis and  forms  the  antithesis)  signifies  also  not  (as  little  as  the 
preceding  or  as  something  else) :  Postero  die  Curio  milites  in  acie 
collocai,  Ne  Varus  qvidem  dubitat  copias  producere  (Caes.  B.  C. 
II.  33).  Si  nan  sunt  (in  case  they  do  not  exist),  nihil possunt  esse ; 
ita  ne  miseri  qvidem  sunt  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  6).  It  most  frequently 
gives  prominence  to  the  object  of  the  negation^  and  signifies  not 
even :  Ne  matri  qvidem  dixi.  Ne  cum  Caesare  qvidem  egi.  (The 
preposition  and  its  case  are  always  inserted  together.)  Ac  ne 
illud  qvidem  vobis  negligendum puio,  qvod  mihi  ego  extremum  pro- 
posueram  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  7 ;  also  et  ne — qvidem).  A  short 
subordinate  proposition^  or  a  conjunction  and  the  most  important 
word  of  the  subordinate  proposition,  often  stand  between  ne  and 
qvidem:  Ne  qvantum  possumus  qvidem  cogimur  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  II). 
Neqve  contra  rempublicam  neqve  contra  jusjwrandum  ac  fidern  amid 
causa  vir  bonus  faciet,  ne  si  Judex  qvidem  erit  de  ipso  amico  (Id. 
Off.  III.  10). 

Ohs.  The  later  writers  (from  Livy  and  Ovid  downwards)  put  nee  in  the 
same  signification  as  ne — qvidem :  Non  inutilem  puto  Kane  cognitionem  ; 
alioqvi  nee  tradidissem  (Qvinct.  Y.  10,  119).  Esse  aliqvid  manes  et  sub- 
terranea  regna,  neepueri  credunt  (Juv.  II.  152). 

§.  458.  a.  A  negation  connected  with  a  copulative  particle  {and 
not)  is  usually  expressed  in  Latin  by  neqve,  nee  (which  is  therefore 
a  negative  conjunction^  not  a  mere  adverb) :  Caesar  substitit  neqve 
hostes  lacessivit.  De  Qvinto  fratre  nuniii  tristes  nobis  nee  varii 
venerant  (Cic.  ad  Att.  III.  17).  Where  a  negative  pronoun  or 
pronominal  adverb  follows  a  copulative  particle'  in  English  (and 
none^  and  no  where^  and  never),  it  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  neqve 
with  an  affirmative  pronoun  or  adverb  {neqve  qvisqvam,  qvidqvam, 
uUus,  usqvam,  unqvam).  Herat  cedunt  et  dies  et  menses  et  anni,  nee 
praeteriium  tempus  unqvam  revertitur  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  19). 

Obs,  1.  Sometimes  however  et  non  is  employed,  when  the  negation  is 
blended  as  it  were  into  one  idea  with  some  particular  word  following,* 
and  the  whole  treated  as  coordinate  with  what  goes  before :   PatioTy 
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jitdices,  et  non  moleste  fero  (Cic.  Verr.  I,  1 ;  here  non  belongs  imme- 
diately to  moleste^  and  the  whole  expression  of  satisfaction,  non  molute 
fero^  is  annexed  to  pat ior).  Demetrius  Sh/rus,  vetuM  et  non  ignobUu  dir 
cendi  magister  (Id.  Brut.  91).  Hahebit  igitur  lingvam  deue  et  non  hqpo- 
tur  (Id.  N.  D.  I.  33),  and  will  yet  be  dumb.  In  the  same  way  et  nemOf> 
et  nullua,  &c.,  nullusqve,  &c.,  are  also  used :  Domue  temere  et  nuMo  eon^ 
silio  administratur  (Cic.  Inv.  I.  34).  Nihil  hominem,  nisi  qvod  kone^um 
decorwnqve  est,  out  admirari  cut  optare  qportet,  nulliqve  neqve  homini 
neqve  fortunae  succumbere  (Id.  Off.  I.  20).  Ac  non,  et  non^  are  particn-' 
larly  employed  in  the  signification  and  not  much  rather  (when  a  eorre^ 
tion  is  subjoined  to  a  conditional,  interrogatiye,  or  ironical  expression) : 
JVom  81  qvam  Rubriua  injuriam  sito  nomine  ac  non  in^Uu  too  /eeieaei, 
de  tui  comitis  injuri^i  qvestum  ad  te  venissent  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  81).  Qimms 
vero  isti,  qvos  commemoras^  propterea  magietratut  ceperint^  qvod  trium- 
pharant,  et  non^  qvia  commissi  sunt  iis  magistratus^  re  bene  gesta  triwm^ 
pharint  (Id.  pro  Plane.  25).  C,  AntoniuSy  tanqvam  extruderetwr  a  m- 
natu  in  Macedoniam  ac  non  contra  prohiberetur  prqficisci,  euenrrit  (Id. 
Phil.  X.  5).  (Where  on  the  contrary  the  truth  is  first  stated,  and  an 
erroneous  opinion  then  negatived,  it  is  usual  to  employ  non,  not  ei  non 
or  sed  non :  Haec  morum  vitia  sunt,  non  senectutisy  Cic.  Cat  M.  18). 

Obs,  2.  Sometimes  even  the  copulative  particle,  which  connects  a  new 
leading  proposition,  is  combined  with  a  negation,  which  belongs  properly 
to  its  subordinate  (protasis) :  Consules  in  Hemicos  exercUum  duxenaU, 
neqve  inventis  in  agro  Jiostibus,  JPerentinum,  urbem  eorum^  ti  eepemni 
(Liv.  VII.  9=et,  qvum  hostes  in  agro  non  invenissent^  urbem  — .  Hostes 
deustos  pluteos  turrium  videbant^  nee  facile  adire  apertos  ad  atunUandum 
animadvertebant  (Caes.  B.  O.  VII.  25)=et  animadvertebant,  non  facile — . 
(The  poets  even  allow  the  et  which  belongs  to  ait  or  tnqvit  to  coalesce 
with  a  negative  belonging  to  the  speech  cited,  Neqve,  ait,  sine  nmdne 
vincit,  Ov.  Met.  XI.  263  ;=et  ait,  Non  sine  n,  r.) 

b.  Neqve  is  made  use  of,  when  a  negative  proposition  is  con- 
nected by  enim^  tamen,  vero  {neqve  enim,  for  not,  neqve  tamen,  yet 
not,  and  yet  not,  neqve  vero,  but  not,  and  not,  also  not).  Yet  we 
sometimes  find  non  enim,  rarely  non  tamen,  by  which  the  negation 
acquires  greater  emphasis.  {Nam — non  only  when  the  negative  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  word  following.  Neqve  enim — neqve,  and  nam 
neqve — neqve,) 

c.  The  combination  of  two  or  more  negative  members  into  one 
unity  is  denoted  by  neqve — neqt^  {nee — nee,  neqve  nee,  nee — neqve), 
neither — nor,  e.  g.  neqve  bonus  neqve  malus ;  neqve  consilium  mhi 
placet  neqve  auctor  probaiur.  The  second  member  may  be  made 
more  prominent  by  the  addition  of  vero :  Secundum  genus  ctgndi' 
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tatum  Epicurus  nee  ad  potiendum  difficile  esse  censet  nee  vero  ad 
carendum  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  33).  The  combinatiou  of  an  affirmative 
and  negative  member  is  denoted  by  et — negve,  both — and  not,  ne- 
qve—et,  both  not — and  (less  frequently  neqve^qve)  :  IntelUgitis^ 
Pompejo  et  anitnum  praesto  fuisse  neqve  consilium  defuisse  (Cic.  Phil. 
XIII.  6).  Patebat  via  et  certa  nee  longa  (Id.  ib.  XI.  2).  Volup- 
tales  agricolarum  nee  ulla  impediuntur  senectute  et  mihi  ad  sapientis 
vitam  proxime  videntur  accedere  (Id.  Cat.  M.  15).  Homo  nee  meo 
judicio  stultus  et  sua  valde  prudens  (Id.  de  Or.  I.  39).  {E.v  qvo 
iiitelligitur^  nee  intemperantiam  propter  se  esse  fuyiendam  temper  an- 
tiamqve  expetendam,  nan  qvia  voluptates  fugiaty  sed  qvia  majores 
conseqvatur,  Id.  Finn.  I.  14.) 

Ohs.  1.  Instead  of  et — neqve  we  may  employ  et — et  fion,  when  the 
negation  in  et  nan  (according  to  a.  Obs,  1)  is  intimately  combined  with  a 
word  following,  so  as  to  form  one  idea :  Manlius  et  semper  me  coliut  dlli- 
gentissime  et  a  nostris  studiis  nan  abharret  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  22).  As- 
sentior  tibi,  et  multum  facetias  in  dicendo  prodesse  saepe  et  eas  arte  nulla 
modo  posse  tradi  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  56). 

Obs,  2.  If  a  negation  (nan^  neqve,  *  and  not,'  or  a  negative  pronoun, 
also  nego,  nolo)  belongs  to  two  connected  ideas,  those  arc  often  themselves 
negatively  connected,  so  that  the  negative  is  repeated :  Non  enirn  solum 
acuenda  nobis  neqve  procudenda  lingva  est,  sed  complendum  pectus  maxi- 
marum  rerum  copia  et  varietafe  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  30),  in  English,  we  must 
not  only  whet  and  sharpen  the  tongue.  Minora  dii  negligunt  nee  agellos 
singulorum  nee  viticulas  perseqvuntur  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  35),  and  do  not 
mind  the  fields  and  vines  of  individuals.  Agrum  in  his  regionibus  melio' 
rem  neqve  pretii  majoris  nemo  habet  (Ter.  Hcaut.  I.  1,  12).  In  prose  the 
affirmative  combination  is  used  only  when  the  ideas  arc  completely 
blended  into  one :  Nulla  res  tanta  ac  tarn  difficilis  est,  qvam  Q.  Catulus 
non  consilio  regere  possit  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  20).  Nee  tantum  moero- 
rem  ac  luctum  senatui  mors  P.  Clodii  afferebat,  ut  nova  qvaestio  const itue- 
retur  (Id.  pro  MiL  5).  (The  poets  use  greater  liberty  in  this  respect ; 
yet  it  is  very  unusual  for  a  new  proposition,  to  which  the  negation 
should  also  apply,  to  be  connected  by  et  or  qve).  On  the  oth(a*  hand 
the  second  member  may  be  connected  by  aut  or  ve :  Neqve  enim  mari 
venturum  aut  ea  parte  viriu^m  dimicaturum  hostem  eredebant  (Liv.  XXI. 
17).  Non  recito  ubivis  coramve  qvibuslibet'  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  4,  73).  (Also 
nee — nee — aut:  Eqvites  hostibus  neqve  sui  colligendi  neqve  consistendi 
aut  ex  essedis  desiliendi  facultatem  dederunt,  Caes.  B.  G.  V.  17.)  But 
the  connection  of  a  new  proposition,  which  is  also  negative,  by  a  siuiple 
aiUy  is  rare  and  poetical :  Nee  te  hinc  comitem  asportare  Creu^am  fas 
(est)  aut  Ule  sinit  superi  regnator  Olympi  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  778).  Aut 
— aut  also  follows  after  a  negation :  Ante  id  tempus  nemo  aut  miles 

So 
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aut  eqves  a  Caesare  ad  Pompejum  transiernt  (Caos.  B.  C.  III.  61).  Con- 
sciorum  nemo  aut  latuit  aut  fugit  (I.iv.  XXIV.  5).  Nondum  aut  pulsus 
remorum  strcpitusqve  alius  nauticus  cxaudiehatur  aut  promontoria  classem 
aperiehant  (Id.  XXII.  19). 

§.  459.  For  et  ne  (or  aut  following  ne)  neve  and  neu  are  made 
use  of :  Ilominem  mortuum  in  urbe  neve  sepelito  neve  uriio  (Cic. 
Legg,  II.  23).  Opera  dabatur,  ne  gvod  lis  colloqvium  inter  se  neve 
qvae  communicatio  consilii  esset  (Liv.  XXIII.  31).  Caesar  milites 
cohartatus  est,  uti  suae  pristinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinerent  neu 
perturbarentur  animo  (Caes.  B.  G.  II.  21) ^  Neve— neve  repeated 
(like  neqve — neqve)  is  used  in  prohibitions  (it  is,  however,  of  rare 
occurrence  :  Neve  tibi  ad  solem  vergant  vineta  cadentem  neve  inter 
vites  corulum  sere,  Virg.  G.  II.  298)  and  in  dependent  propositions 
with  ut  preceding  [ut  neve— neve) :  Peto  a  te,  ut  id  neve  in  hoc  reo 
neve  in  aliis  reqviras  (Cic,  ad  Fam.  I.  9). 

Obs.  We  find,  however,  solitary  examples  of  nee  instead  of  neve: 
Teneamus  euin  cursum^  qvi  semper  fuit  optimi  cujusqvfi,  neqve  ea  signa 
audiamuSy  qvae  receptui  canunt  (Cic.  11.  P.  I.  2).  Nee  hoc  pertimueris 
(Cic).  Haec  igitur  lex  in  amicitia  sanciatur,  ut  neqve  rogemus  res 
turpes  neqve  facmmus  rogati  (Id.  Lael.  12).  In  the  poets  neve  is  also 
used  instead  of  et  ne^  in  such  a  way  that  the  et  belongs  to  another 
proposition  (as  with  neqve  §.  458  a.  Obs.  2)  :  Neve  for  et  terris  securior 
arduus  aether^  ctffectasse  fci*unt  regnum  caeleste  Qigantas  (Ov.  Met. 
I.  151). 

§.  460.  Two  negatives  coming  together  do  away  with  the  nega- 
tive signification.  If  the  negative  particle  be  placed  immediately 
before  a  negative  word,  the  universal  negation  alone  is  set  aside, 
and  there  results  an  indefinite  affirmation ;  thus  nonnemo,  not  no  one 
=some  one,  some  few,  nonnullus,  nonnihU,  nonnunqvam,  sometimes. 
If  on  the  other  hand  non  belongs  to  a  predicate,  and  this  (nega- 
tive) predicate  is  asserted  of  a  negative  idea,  there  results  a  univer^ 
sal  aflBrmatiouj  no  one  does  it  not  (omits  to  do  it)=all  without 
exception  do  it :  so  nemo  non,  nullus  non,  all,  nihil  non,  every  thing, 
numqvam  non,  always,  nusqvam  non,  every  where.  Nemo  Arpinas 
non  Plancio  studuit  (Cic.' pro  Plane.  9).  Kulii  non  ad  nocendum 
satis  virium  est  (Sen.  Ep.  105).  Achilles  nihil  non  arroget  armis 
(Hor.  A.  P.  122;  let  Achilles  claim  every  thing).  (Concerning  non 
possum  nan,  see  §.  455,  Obs.  3). 

'  Decemitur  ne  domot  pantomimorum  senator  introirct,  ne  egredhntet  in  publicum  ei{vite» 
Romani  cingerent,  aut  alibi  qpam  in  theatri*  sprrlarcntur  (Thc.  Ann.  I.  77). 
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Ohs.  1.  Nee  non  do  not  stand  together  in  good  prose  simply  as  a 
substitute  for  et,  nor  as  a  way  of  connecting  two  single  words,  but  they 
are  used  to  carry  on  the  idea,  by  adding,  that  a  certain  other  thing  can- 
not (can  also  not)  be  denied  :  Nee  hoc  Zeno  non  vidit,  sed  verhoriim 
magnificentia  est  delectatus  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  22),  and  this  also  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Zeno,  but  — .  Neqpe  vero  non  omni  supplicio 
digni  P.  Claudius,  L.  Junius  consules,  qvi  contra  auspicia  navigarunt 
(Cic.  Div.  II.  33),  and  therefore  the  consuls  P.  C.  and  L.  J.  cannot  but 
be  deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  Nee  enim  is,  qvi  in  te  adhuc 
injustior,  qvam  tua  dignitas  postulabat,  Juit,  non  magnu  signa  d^dit  animi 
erga  te  mitigati  (Id.  ad  Fam.  VI.  1).  Inferior  writers  and  the  poets  use  nee 
non  also  in  immediate  juxtaposition  {Nee  non  et  Tyrii — eonvenere,  Virg. 
Acn.  I.  707)  and  for  the  connection  of  two  single  ideas  {and  also). 

Ohs.  2.  Two  negatives  do  not  destroy  one  another,  if  either  (a)  a  pro- 
position begins  with,  a  general  negation  and  a  single  idea  is  then  brought 
prominently  forward  by  ne — qvidem,  or  if  (b)  a  general  negation  precedes 
and  is  then  repeated  distributively  with  the  single  terms  ;  Non  enim 
praetereundum  est  ne  id  qvidem  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  60).  Epicurus,  qvid  practer 
voluptatem  sit  honum,  negat  se posse  ne  suspicari  qvidem  (Id.  Fin.  II.  10). 
Sic  habeas,  nihil  mehercule  te  mihi  nee  carius  esse  nee  svavius  (Id.  ad  Att. 
V.  1  ;  this  might  also  have  been  expressed  according  to  §.  458  c.  Obs,  2, 
aut  carius  aut  svavius).  Nemo  unqvam  neqvepoeta  neqve  orator  fuit,  qvi 
qvenqvam  meliorem  qvam  se  putaret  (Id.  ib.  XIV.  20).  Non  me  car  minibus 
vincet  nee  Thracius  Orpheus  nee  Linus  (Virg.  B:  IV.  55).  {Ea  nescie- 
hant,  nee  uhi,  nee  qvalia  essent,  (Cic.  Tusc.  III.  2  k.) 

§.  461.  a.  An  ascending  to  something  higher  is  designated  by 
non  modOy  non  tantum  (not  only),  non  solum  (not  alone) — sed  etiafu, 
verum  etiam, 

Ohs.  Modo  properly  denotes  rather  the  degree,  solum  the  extent,  but 
no  marked  distinction  is  observed.  Non  tantum  is  not  often  used,  except 
when  the  subject  or  the  predicate  is  common  to  both  clauses.  Instead  of 
sed  etiam  we  find  also  simply  sed,  by  which  a  more  comprehensive  idea, 
which  at  the  same  time  comprises  the  preceding,  is  substituted  in  its 
place  :  Pollio  omnibus  negotiis  non  interjuit  solum,  sed  praefuit  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  I.  6)  ;  but  it  is  also  used  without  this  accessory  signification.  We 
rarely  meet  with  sed — qvoqve,  which  denotes  merely  an  addition,  not  an 
ascending.  The  first  member  may  also  be  a  negative :  non  modo  {non 
solum)  non — sed  etiam  {sed  potius,  sed) :  Non  modo  non  oppugnator,  sed 
etiam  defensor  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  31).  Hoe  non  modo  non  pro  me  est,  sed 
contra  me  est  potius  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  20).  Callicrates  non  modo  non  deter- 
rituSf  sed  ad  maturandum  concitatus  est  (Corn.  Dion.  8). 

r  The  comic  writers  in  some  few  instances  use  neqve  hand  in  place  of  the  siini)1a 
neqve. 

3g3 
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b.  In  order  to  denote  an  ascending  to  a  negative  idea  (that  even 
something  which  is  more  probable,  and  of  less  moment,  does  not 
take  place),  7ion  modo  or  non  solum  is  combined  with  sed  ne — qvi^ 
dt*m,  sed  via; :  Vobis  inter  vos  non  modo  voluntas  conjunctafidt,  sed 
ne  praeda  qvidem  adhuc  divisa  est  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  11).  In  this 
case  non  modo  or  non  solum  has  usually  another  negative  either 
after  it,  so  that  non  modOy  non  solum  is  asserted  of  the  negative 
idea  [not  only  not,  not  only  no  one,  &c.),  or  before  it,  where  the 
negation  is  common  to  both  clauses  {nemo  non  modo,  nihil  non 
modo,  &c.  No  one,  I  will  not  say),  so  that,  properly  speaking,  the 
negative  is  repeated  in  ne — qvidem :  (a)  Ego  non  modo  tibi  non 
irascor,  sed  ne  reprehendo  qvidem  factum  tuum  (Cic.  pro  Sull.  18). 
Non  modo  nihil  acqvisiverunt,  sed  ne  relictum  qvidem  et  iraditum  et 
suum  conservaveru7it  (Id.  de  Or.  III.  82).  Non  modo  re  prohibere 
non  licet,  sed  ne  verbo  qvidem  reprehendere  (Id.  Bosc.  Am.  47). 
Obscoenitas  non  solum  non  foro  digna,  sed  vix  conmvio  liberorum 
(Id.  de  Or.  II.  62).  (b)  Nihil  its  Verres  non  modo  de  fructu,  sed 
ne  de  bonis  qvidem  suis  reliqvi  fecit  (Id.  Verr.  III.  48).  NuUum 
non  modo  illustre,  sed  ne  notum  qvidem  factum  (Id.  in  Pis.  1) .  Id 
ne  unqvam  posthac  non  modo  confici,  sed  ne  cogitari  qvidem  possit  a 
civibus,  hodierno  die  providendum  est  (Id.  in  Cat.  IV.  9).  If  both 
clauses  have  a  common  predicate,  to  which  the  negative  belongs^ 
and  the  predicate  stands  in  the  last  clause,  the  negation  which  lies 
in  ne — qvidem  [vix)  may  be  referred  to  the  whole,  so  that  instead  of 
non  modo  non  (non  solum  non)  we  have  in  the  first  clause  only  non 
modo  [non  solum)  :  Assentatio  non  modo  amico,  sed  ne  libera  qvidem 
digna  est  (Cic.  Lael.  24).  Senatui  non  solum  juvare  rempublicam, 
sed  ne  lugere  qvidem  licuit  (Id.  in  Pis.  10).  Non  modo  mantis  tanti 
exercitus,  sed  ne  vestigium  qvidem  cuiqvam  privato  nocuit  (Id.  pro 
Leg.  Man.  13).  (In  the  complete  form :  Nemini  privato  non  modo 
manus  t,  e.,  sed  ne  vestigium  qvidem  nocuit,)  Advena  non  modo 
dvicae,  sed  ne  Italicae  qvidem  stirpis  (Liv.  I.  40  ;=yw  non  modo — 
stirpis  esset).  Haec  genera  virtutum  non  solum  in  moribus  nostris, 
sed  vix  jam  in  libris  reperiuntur  (Cic.  pro  Cael.  17).  But  the  com- 
plete form  is  also  made  use  of:  Hoc  non  modo  non  laudari,  sed  ne 
concedi  qvidem  potest  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  3).  Stitenius  id  potuit,  qvod 
non  modo  Siculis  nemo,  sed  ne  Sicilia  qvidem  tola  potuisset  (Id. 
Verr.  II.  46). 

Obs,  1.  In  the  same  way  it  is  said:  JEToc  non  modo  recte  fieri,  sed 
omnino  fieri  non  potest  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  19).  If  each  clause  has  its  dis- 
tinct predicate,  non  modo,  sed  ne — qvidem,  instead  of  non  modo  non,  is  a 
very  rare  irregularity. 
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Ohs.  2.  No  I  modo  (not  nan  solum)  also  stands  with  sed  (sed  eliam, 
verum,  verum  etiam)  following,  in  the  signification ;  I  will  not  say  {nan 
dico),  when  it  is  intended  to  shew  that  the  first  clause  comprises  too 
much,  and  that  we  must  ahide  hy  the  second  and  more  limited  one  : 
Qvae  civitas  est  in  Asia,  qvae  non  modo  imperatoris  out  legati,  sed  unius 
tribuni  militum  animos  ac  spiritas  capere  possit  ?  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  22). 
Bine  ulla  non  modo  religione^  verum  etiam  dissimulatione  (Id.  Verr.  V.  1). 
Qoid  habes,  qvod  possis  dicere,  qvamohrem  non  modo  mihi,  sed  cuiqvam 
anteponare?  '(Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  18),  (Num  exploratum  cuiqvam  esse 
potest,  qvomodo  sese  habiturum  sit  corpus,  non  dico  ad  annum,  sed  ad  ves- 
perum  ?  Cic.  Fin.  II.  28.     We  find  also  non  dicam,  in  the  future.) 

Obs.  3.  Non  modo  {non  solum)  may  also  he  put  after  the  leading  clause, 
in  order  to  indicate  that  of  which  the  assertion  naturally  holds  first  and 
most  of  all :  Secundas  etiam  res  nostras,  non  modo  adversas,  pertimesce- 
bam  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  IV.  14),  *and  not  only.'  If  the  leading  assertion  be 
negative  {non,  ne — qvidem),  non  modo  expresses  what  is  denied  still  more 
strongly  (much  less,  to  say  nothing  of)  :  Nullum  meum  minimum  dictum, 
non  modo  factum  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  9).  Apollinis  oracula  nunqvam  ne  me- 
diocri  qvidem  cuiqvam,  non  modo  prudenti,  probata  sunt  (Cic.  Div.  11.  55). 
(Nedum,  not  to  mention  that  — ;  then  also  without  a  verb  as  an  adverb ; 
not  to  8ay=much  less ;  from  Livy  downwards  it  occurs  also  without  a 
negative  preceding  ;  not  to  say = much  more.) 

§.  462.  a.  Of  other  particular  negative  expressions  we  may  notice 
the  following :  non  ita,  not  so  very  {non  ita  magnus,  hand  ita  mag- 
mis) ;  non  item,  not  in  the  same  way=not  on  the  other  hand  (or 
simply  not^  in  antitheses  with  the  foregoing  predicate  understood  : 
Corporum  offensiones  sine  culpa  accidere  possunt,  animorum  non 
item,  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  14) ;  nondum,  not  yet  {neqvedum,  and  not  yet, 
sometimes  for  nondum ;  nullusdum,  nihildum,  vixdum ;  also  nondum 
etiam)^;  non  jam,  no  more,  no  longer;  tantum  non,  modo  non, 
almost  (strictly,  only  this  not,  so  that  this  one  thing  is  wanting : 
tantum  non  ad  portas  et  muros  bellum  est,  Liv.  XXV.  15) ;  nihil  ad^ 
modum  {admodum  nihil),  as  good  as  nothing. 

b.  The  words  nemo  and  ne,  with  some  verbs  which  contain  a 
negation  in  themselves  {nolo,  nescio,  and  particularly  nego),  are  by 
an  inaccuracy  of  expression  sometimes  put  in  such  a  way,  that 
in  a  subjoined  (antithetical)  clause  only  the  affirmative  idea  con- 
tained in  the  words  is  understood  {omnes,  ut,  volo,  scio,  dico) : 

^  Not  nento  dum,  but  adhue  nemo.  Adktic  non,  and  adhuc  nihil  are  also  used,  when 
the  negation  is  closely  connected  with  another  idea :  Adhuc  de  itto  periculo  nihil  aiidivi 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  IX.  17)»  hitherto  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it. 
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Nemo  i'XluVtt  eum  verlisy  qxd  ita  dixisseiy  ut,  qvi  adessent,  intellige" 
rent,  qvid  d'lceret,  sed  coniernpsit  eum,  (jvi  minus  id  facere  potuisset 
(Cic.  de  Or.  III.  14).  Appius  collegia  in  castra  scribit,  ne  Firffinio 
comjneatum  dent  atqve  etiam  in  custodia  habeant  (Li v.  III.  46). 
Pleriqve  negant  Caesarem  in  custodia  mansurum  postulataqve  haec 
ab  eo  interposita  esse,  qvominus,  qvod  opus  esset  ad  bellum  a  nobis 
pararetur  (Cic.  ad  Att.  VII.  I5)=say  that  Caesar  will  not  keep 
his  engagement,  but  — . 


PART  THE  THIRD. 


Order  and  Fosition  of  the  Words  and  ProposUlqm. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Of  the  Order  of  the  Words  in  the  Proposition. 

§.  463.  Since  in  Latin  the  connection  and  construction  of  the 
words  may  easily  be  known  from  their  inflection^  their  position  is 
not  determined  by  such  strict  and  definite  rules  as  is  usually  the 
ca^e  in  English  and  other  modem  languages,  but  is  regulated  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  the  individual 
words  according  to  the  sense  of  the  passage^  and  sometimes  also 
by  a  regard  to  euphony. 

Ohs.  The  position  of  the  words  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  grammatical  order,  founded  on  their  mutual  relations.  This  order  is 
sometimes  called  the  Construction,  and  the  giving  it  is  called  construing 
the  sentence. 

§.  464j.  The  most  simple  arrangement  of  the  words  is  this  ;  that 
the  subject,  with  what  belongs  to  it,  stands  first,  and  the  predicate 
follows  afterwards  in  such  a  way,  that  the  verb  usually  stands  last, 
in  order  to  combine  the  whole  proposition,  while  the  object  and 
the  object  of  relation,  or  the  predicative  noun,  with  the  other  defi- 
nitions of  the  verb  (ablative,  prepositions  with  cases,  adverbs)  are 
placed  in  the  middle.  Generally  speaking  the  word  which  is  go- 
verned by  another  and  helps  to  define  it  (with  the  exception  of  the 
genitive  when  depending  on  a  substantive)  is  placed  before  the 
word  which  governs  or  is  defined  by  it  {gloriae  cupidus,  hastes  per- 
seqvi).  Of  those  words  which  are  used  to  define  the  predicate  that 
part  stands  first,  which  according  to  the  sense  and  design  of  the 
passage  is  of  the  great^t  importance,  and  the  first  thought  of  : 
Romani  Jovi  templum  in  Capitolio  condiderunt,  Romani  templum 
in  Capitolio  Jovi,  Junoni,  Minervae  condiderunt.  Numa  Pompi- 
litis  omnium  consensu  rex  creatus  est.    But  usually  the  object  is  put 
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before  the  other  words  whicli  help  to  defiiie  the  verb,  so  that  these 
stand  as  near  as  possible  to  it  {hostem  eqvitatu  terrere).  Interro- 
gative propositions  begin  with  the  interrogative  word  and  what 
belongs  to  it,  subordinate  propositions  with  the  conjunction  or  the 
relative  pronoun. 

§.  465.  a.  The  simple  arrangement  of  the  words  is  so  far  de- 
parted from  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  that  the  word  on  which  a 
particular  stress  is  laid,  as  forming  an  antithesis  to  some  other 
idea,  either  expressed  or  floating  in  the  mind,  is  put  before  the 
less  important  word,  which  would  otherwise  precede  it,  e.  g.  the 
governing  word  before  that  which  it  governs,  or  the  word  which 
helps  to  define  the  verb  before  the  object :  Caesar  eqvitatu  terrere 
hostem  qvam  coininus  pugnare  maluit.  If  for  the  sake  of  antithesis 
or  for  some  other  reason  a  word  is  to  be  put  prominently  forward 
as  the  most  important  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  whole 
proposition  (e.  g.  when  the  predicate  is  asserted  as  something  re- 
markable or  surprising  of  a  subject  that  is  well  known  and  readily 
anticipated),  this  word  is  put  at  the  beginning  without  reference  to 
its  grammatical  class  or  construction  :  Movit  me  oratio  tua.  Sua 
viiia  insipientes  et  suam  culpam  in  senectutem  conferunt  (Gic.  Cat. 
M.  5).  Ho  nest  a  magis  qvam  prudens  oratio  visa  est.  A  malts 
mors  abducit,  noti  a  bonis  (Gic.  Tusc.  I.  34).  An  idea,  to  which 
the  proposition  points  from  the  beginning,  and  which  completes 
the  sense  in  realizing  the  anticipation  held  out,  or  on  which  the 
thought  dwells,  as  it  were,  for  a  time,  may  be  placed  with  em- 
phasis at  the  end  of  the  proposition  :  Seqvemur  igitur  hoc  tempore  ^ 
et  in  hac  occasione  potissimum  Stoicos  (Cic.  Off.  I.  2).  Helvetii 
dicebant,  sibi  esse  in  anhno  iter  per  provinciam  facere,  propterea 
qvod  aliud  iter  haberent  nullum  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  17).  Attid  vita 
et  oratio  consecuta  mihi  videtur  difficillimam  illam  societatem 
gravitatis  cum  humanitate  (Cic.  Legg.  III.  1). 

Obs.  1.  Sometimes  the  verb  is  put  first  only  to  avoid  separating  the 
other  connected  words,  or  to  give  prominence  to  one  of  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  form  the  transition :  Mrant  ei  veteres  inimiciiiae  cum 
duohus  Eosciis  Amerinis  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  6). 

Ohs,  2.  When  the  verb  stands  before  the  object,  some  emphasis, 
though  it  may  be  but  slight,  usually  falls  on  the  notion  contained  in  the 
verb.  In  the  arrangement.  Liber  tuus  exgpectationem  meant  vicit,  the 
expectation  entertained  of  the  book  is  first  thought  of,  and  then  the  fact, 
that  it  has  been  surpassed ;  in  tlic  arrangement,  Liber  tuus  vicit  exspec* 
tationem  tneam,  the  effect  of  the  book  is  put  prominently  forward.     But 
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where  there  is  no  motive  for  giving  prominence  to  either  idea,  the  first 
arrangement  is  preferred.  It  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  rule  when 
an  important  ohject  consisting  of  a  miion  of  several  words  is  emphatically 
placed  at  the  close  of  the  proposition. 

Obs,  3.  The  verb  sum  is  often  put  without  any  emphasis  before  the 
predicative  noun,  particularly  in  definitions,  or  when  the  description  con- 
sists of  several  emphatic  words  :  Virtus  est  ahsolutio  naturae,  Svevorum 
gens  est  longe  maxima  et  bellicosissima  Germanorum  omnium  (Caes.  B. 
G.  IV.  1). 

Ohs,  4.  The  participle  of  a  passive  verb  formed  with  est  {sum)  is  not 
unfrequently  separated  from  its  auxiliary.  Especially  it  may  be  observed, 
that  sometimes  the  participle  stands  first,  then  the  subject,  or  something 
that  helps  to  define  the  proposition,  and  last  of  all  est :  Omne  argentum 
ablatum  ex  Sicilia  est  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  16),  Tecum  mihi  instituenda  oratio 
est  (Id.  Fin.  V.  29)  ;  sometimes  est  (sit)  stands  unaccented  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  proposition,  and  the  participle  is  put  last :  qvi  in 
fortunae  periculis  sunt  ac  varietate  versati  (Cic.  Verr.  V.  50 ;  compare 
§.  472  b). 

b.  Eelative  words,  which  refer  back  to  what  precedes,  can  uever 
(in  prose)  be  dislodged  from  the  first  place.  Relatives,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  refer  to  a  demonstrative  proposition  following,  as  well 
as  interrogative  pronouns,  may  stand  after  a  very  emphatic  word  : 
Romam  qvae  asportata  sunt,  ad  aedem  Honoris  et  Virtutis  videmus 
(Cic.  Verr.  IV.  54;  in  opposition  to  what  remained  in  Syracuse). 
Tarentum  vero  qva  vigilantia,  qvo  consilio  {Fabius)  recepit?  (Id. 
Cat.  M.  4).  So  Ukewise,  when  a  conjunctional  subordinate  propo- 
sition precedes  the  leading  proposition,  the  conjunction  may  stand 
after  one  or  several  words  which  have  a  particular  emphasis,  fre- 
quently after  pronouns,  which  refer  to  something  preceding.  Haec 
tu,  Eruci,  si  tot  et  tanta  nactus  esses  in  reo,  qvamdiu  diceres  7  (Cic. 
Bosc.  Am.  32).  Romam  ut  nuntiaium  est,  Fejos  captos,  velut  too 
insperato  immensum  gaudium  fait  (Liv.  V.  32) .  In  prose  the  verb 
is  never  put  before  the  relative  or  the  conjunction. 

Obs.  Ut  and  ne,  even  where  the  leading  proposition  comes  first,  have 
sometimes  one  or  several  words  before  them  :  tempore  et  loco  const  if  uto, 
in  colloqvium  uti  depace  veniretur  (Sail.  Jug.  113).  Catilina  postulabat, 
patres  conscripti  ne  qvid  de  se  temere  crederent  (Id.  Cat.  31).  In  parti- 
cular a  negative  word  often  stands  before  ut^  signifying  so  that  {vix  ut, 
nemo  ut,  nihil  uty  nullus  ut ;  also  prope  ut,  paene  wt). 

§.  466.  a.  An  adjective,  which  belongs  to  a  substantive  as  its 
attribute,  or  a  genitive,  which  is  governed  by  a  substantive,  usually 
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stands  after  the  substantive,  but  may  stand  before  it,  where  we 
wish  to  give  particular  prominence  to  the  definition  contained  in 
the  adjective  or  genitive  (for  the  sake  of  antithesis  or  any  other 
reason) :  Ex  rerum  copia  verba  nascuntur.  Filiorum  laudibus  etiam 
patres  cohonesiantur.     Tuscus  ager  Romano  adjacet  (Liv.  II.  49). 

Ohs,  1 .  In  titles,  names,  and  customary  appellations,  the  adjective  or 
genitive  often  has  a  fixed  and  definite  place  after  the  substantive:  Civi* 
Romanus^  populus  Romanus,  res  familiarU,  aea  alienum,  jui  civile^  via 
Appia,  magister  eqvitum^  tribunus  militum.  In  this  case  the  arrangement 
is  very  seldom  altered  on  account  of  some  unusual  emphasis  laid  on  this 
part  of  the  appellation. 

Obs,  2.  Demonstrative  pronouns  stand  before  the  substantive,  if  no 
particular  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  latter  :  Incendium  curiae^  oppug^ 
nationem  aedium  M,  Lepidi,  caedem  hanc  ipsam  contra  rempubUcam 
senatus  factum  esse  decrevit  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  5). 

b.  Between  a  substantive  and  its  adjective  there  may  stand  defi- 
nitions belonging  to  the  substantive  or  to  the  adjective :  Summum 
eloqveniiae  sludium ;  in  summa  bonorum  ac  fortium  virorum  cqpia ; 
noctumus  in  urbem  adventus;  nostra  in  amicos  benevolentia ;  in 
summis,  qvae  nos  urgent^  difficultaiibas,  (But  it  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed, in  summa  copia  bonorum  ac  fortium  virorum,  and,  if  the 
emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  genitive,  in  bonorum  ac  fortium  viro- 
rum  summa  copia.)  Homo  omnibus  virtutibus  omatus  {omatus  omni' 
bus  virtutibus  homo,  but  also,  omnibus  virtutibus  omatus  homo,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  emphasis  that  may  be  laid  on  the  words.) 
{Homo  summo  ingenio,  summo  ingenio  homo,  summo  homo  ingenioy.  So 
likewise  a  preposition  which  belongs  to  the  governing  substantive 
may  be  inserted  with  its  case  between  it  and  the  genitive,  some- 
times too  a  relative  clause :  £x  illo  caelesti  Epicuri  de  regula  et 
Judicio  volumine  (Cic.  N.  D.  I.  16).  Cato  inimicitias  multas  gessii 
propter  Hispanorum,  apud  qvos  consul  fuerat,  injurias  (Id.  Div.  in 
Caec.  20). 

§.  467.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  oratorical  style,  the  defini- 
tions which  belong  to  a  substantive  are  separated  from  it,  so  as  to 
fix  the  attention  on  them  more  particularly,  while  the  words  which 
are  inserted  between  them  are  less  prominent ;  but  nothing  must 
be  interposed  which  would  make  the  construction  ambiguous  or 
uncertain.     Thus  one  may  separate — 

'  Ptrmagnum  optimi  pondus  argenti  (Cic  Phil.  II.  27)»  lo  placed  to  give  a  prominence 
to  both  adjectives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  argenti,  which  forms  an  antithesis  with 
other  words,  to  the  last  place. 
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a.  The  adjective  (pronoun)  from  the  substantive,  so  that  the  adjective 
is  put  more  forward  or  further  back  :  Qvatridui  sermonem  superioribus 
ad  ie  peracriptum  libris  misimui  (Cic.  Tusc.  Y.  4).  Sine  ulh  rerum 
exspectatione  meliorum  (Id.  ib.  IV.  8).  Magna  nobis  pueris,  Q.  frater^ 
si  memoria  tenes,  opinio  fuit,  L,  Orassum,  &c.  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  1).  Some- 
times only  a  single  unaccented  word  (e.  g.  a  pronoun  as  the  subject  or 
object,  an  adverb,  &c.)  is  inserted :  Sie  me  dolor  angit ;  hoc  ego  periculo 
moveor.     Magna  nuper  laetitia  affeetus  sum, 

b.  The  name  and  the  apposition  :  Oravissimus  auetor  in  originibus 
dixit  CatOf  morem  apud  majores  huncfitisse^  &c.  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  2). 

c.  The  genitive  and  the  governing  word,  so  that  this  or  the  genitive 
stands  first:  Peto  igitur  a  te,  qvoniam  id  nobis^  Antoni,  hominibus  id 
aetatis  oneris  ab  horum  adoJescentium  studiis  imponitur,  ut  exponas^  &c. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  I.  47).  Stoicorum,  non  ignoras,  qvam  sit  subtile,  vel  spino- 
sumpotius  disserendi  genus  (Id.  Finn.  III.  J). 

§.  468.  Adverbs,  which  belong  to  a  verb,  usually  stand  next  to 
it  (before  it,  if  it  concludes  the  proposition) ;  but  they  may  either 
be  placed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
sentence^  or  be  inserted  without  emphasis  between  the  more  pro- 
minent words,  e.  g.  Magna  nuper,  M.  TuUi,  laetitia  affeetus  sum. 
BeUum  civile  opinione  plerumqve  et  fama  gubematur  (Cic.  Pliil.  V. 
10;  compare  §.  472  b).  Adverbs,  which  belong  to  an  adjective  or 
another  adverb,  almost  invariably  stand  before  it,  and  adverbs  of 
degree  always*^.  Sometimes  the  adverb  of  degree  may  stand  em- 
phatically at  the  commencement,  and  the  adjective  be  put  further 
back :  Hoc  si  Sulpicius  noster  faceret,  multo  ejus  or  alio  esset  pres- 
sior  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  23),  TJie  negative  particles  always  stand 
before  the  word  to  which  they  belong,  and  therefore  before  the 
verb,  when  they  apply  to  the  whole  proposition. 

Obs.  The  interrogative  qvam  is  often  separated  from  the  adjective  by 
the  unaccented  sum :  Earum  causarum  qvanta  qvamqve  sitjusta  unaqvae^ 
qve  videamus  (Cic.  Cat.  M.  5).  {Tarn  in  bona  causa  is  a  rare  form  of  ex- 
pression for  in  tarn  bona  eausa.) 

§.469.  The  prepositions  (those  of  one  syllable  especially)  are  some- 
times inserted  between  an  adjective  which  has  the  emphasis  (numeral, 
adjective  of  multitude,  superlative),  or  a  pronoun,  and  the  substantive  : 
trihus  de  rebus;  multis  de  causis  ;  paueos  post  menses  ;  magna  ex  parte  ; 
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^  Jam  nunc,  now  already,  in  opposition  to  the  future ;  nuttejam,  now,  in  opposition  to 
the  past,  with  an  intimation  of  tome  recent  change. 
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summa  cum  cura ;  qva  de  causa ;  ea  de  causa;  qva  in  urhe;  multos  ante 
annos.  It  is  not  usual  in  good  prose  to  put  the  preposition  between  the 
genitive  and  the  substantive  :  deorum  in  mente  (except  when  the  genitlTO 
is  a  relative  or  dcmonstititive  pronoun :  qvorum  de  virtutibus), 

Obs,  I.  Some  prepositions  of  two  syllables  {ante,  circa,  penes^  uUra^ 
but  especially  contra,  inters  propter)  arc  sometimes  put  after  a  relative 
pronoun  (without  a  substantive),  e.  g.  n',  qvos  inter  erat ;  is,  qvem  contra 
venerat,  (So  likewise  we  find  fundus,  negotium,  qvo  de  agitur ;  and 
rarely,  qvos  ad,  hunc  post,  hunc  juxta,  hunc  adversus).  A  few  later 
writers  (as  Tacitus),  imitating  the  freedom  of  the  poets,  go  still  farther  in 
the  transposing  (anastrophe)  of  the  prepositions  ^ 

Obs.  2.  A  preposition  may  be  separated  from  its  case ;  a.  by  a  genitiye  [ 

belonging  to  the  latter,  and  that  even  with  a  subordinate  proposition  at- 
tached to  it :  propter  Hispanorum,  apud  qvos  consul  fuerat,  injurias  (Cic. 
Div.  in  Cacc.  20) ;  b.  by  an  adverb  belonging  to  the  word  governed  by 
the  preposition  :  ad  bene  beateqve  vivendum  /  c.  (rarely)  by  an  object  of 
the  word  governed,  if  this  is  a  participle  or  adjective :  in  beUa  gerentOms 
(Cic.  Brut.  12  ;  the  ordinary  construction  would  be,  in  iis,  qvi  beUa  ge^ 
runt) ;  adversus  hostilia  ausos  (Liv.  I.  59) ;  d.  (rarely)  by  a  copulative 
adverb,  or  one  that  expresses  assurance  :  post  enim  Chrysippum  (Cic.  Fin. 
II.  13;  usually,  j70«^  Chrysippum  enim) ;  contra  meJiercule  meum  judicium 
(Id.  at  Att.  XI.  7).  The  unaccented  particles  qve,  ne,  ve,  are  also  some- 
times appended  to  a  preposition  of  one  syllable  (e.  g.  eaqve  iis,  deve  coIO' 
niis,  postve  ea,  inqve  re  eo  meliore,  qvo  major  est  /  cumqve  libeUis)  /  but 
they  are  more  usually  annexed  to  the  substantive  governed  by  the  prepo- 
sition :  de  consilio  destitit,  in  patriamqve  rediit. 

§.  470.  The  prepositions  are  repeated  with  substantives  that 
follow  each  other,  when  we  wish  to  mark  the  ideas  distinctly, 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  be  blended  into  one  (a  te  et  a  tiSt), 
consequently  always  with  ei — et  {et  in  bello  et  in  pace),  nee — 
nee,  usually  with  aut — aut,  and  vel — vel,  and  after  nisi  {in  nulla 
re  nisi  in  virtute),  and  after  a  comparative  {in  nulla  re  meliu$ 
qvam  in  virtute) ;  on  the  contrary,  not  with  words  which  are  con- 
nected by  qve. 

Obs.  1.  With  et—et  and  aut — aut  the  preposition  may  sometimes 
be  put  before  the  conjunction:  cum  et  noctumo  et  diumo  metu  (Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  23). 

Obs.  2.  Some  prepositions  of  one  syllable  are  often  repeated  without 
any  particular  reason.  Inter  is  frequently  repeated  after  interest  {interest 
inter  argumentum  conclusionemqve  rationis  et  inter  mediocrem  'nnimadvcT' 

'  Faesula*  inter  jirreiiumqve  ;  Liv.  XXII.  3. 
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eionem,  Cic.  Finn.  I.  9),  and  occasionally  also  at  other  times,  particu- 
larly in  the  poets  {Neater  camponere  lites  inter  JPeliden  festinat  et  inter 
Atriden,  Hor.  Ep.  I.  2,  12). 

Obs,  3.  A  suhstantive  cannot  in  Latin  be  referred  to  two  prepositions  ; 
vrc  must  say,  ante  aciempostve  earn  (not  atUe postve  aciem), 

§.471.  The  following  observations  apply  to  the  position  of  cer- 
tain particles  which  connect  the  discourse.  Enim,  for,  always 
stands  after  one  word,  seldom  after  two.  (Nam  always  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  so  also  namqve  in  the  best  prose.)  Ergo,  therefore, 
stands  either  at  the  beginning,  or  after  another  emphatic  word 
{Hunc  ergo,  qvid  ergo,  &c.) ;  when  it  denotes  not  a  conclusion, 
but  only  a  transition  in  the  discourse,  it  is  almost  always  put  after 
a  word.  It  is  usual  to  put  igitur  after  one  or  two  words  {Qvid 
habes  igitur,  qvod  mutatum  velis  ?),  or  even  last,  after  several  words 
that  are  closely  connected  {Ejus  bono  fruendum  est  igitur,  Cic. 
Tusc.  V.  23).  Yet  it  is  also  put  first  in  some  writers  (e.  g.  Sallust) 
more  frequently  than  others.  {Itaqve,  therefore,  consequently, 
very  rarely  stands  after  a  word  in  good  prose.)  Tamen  stands  at 
the  beginning,  except  where  a  single  word  is  made  emphatic  by 
antithesis.  Etiam,  also,  even,  stands  generally  before  the  indivi- 
dual word  to  which  it  belongs,  but  it  is  also  put  after  it,  especially 
if  the  word  is  made  more  emphatic  by  being  removed  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sentence.  Qvoqve,  also  (in  good  writers),  always 
stands  after  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  contains  the 
new  idea  that  is  added :  Me  qvoqve  haec  ars  decepit ;  tud  qvoqve 
causa.  So  likewise  qvidem  is  always  put  after  the  word,  which  is 
thus  made  prominent  and  opposed  to  others:  Nostrum  qvidem 
studium  vides,  qvam  tibi  sit  paratum.  Id  nosfortasse  non  perfecinius ; 
conati  qvidem  saepissime  sumus  (Cic.  Or.  62,  at  least).  L.  qvidem  Phi- 
lippus  gloriari  solebat,  &c.  (Id.  Off.  II.  15;  where  quidem  is  put  after 
the  praenomen,  although  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  whole  name,  and  this 
order  is  always  observed  where  two  words  are  intimately  connected). 
Ae  Metellum  qvidem  eximia  ejus  virtus  defendet.  The  same  holds 
good  of  demum.    {Nunc  demum ;  sexto  demum  anno.) 

Ohs.  1.  If  enim,  autem,  or  igitur  comes  together  with  est  or  sunt,  the 
verb  is  usually  put  (unaccented)  in  the  second  place,  if  the  proposition 
begins  with  the  word  on  which  the  emphasis  is  laid,  e.  g.  Qois  est  enim  ; 
nemo  est  autem.  Sapientia  est  enim  una,  qvae  maestitiam  pellat  ex  animis 
(Cic.  Finn.  I.  43).  Magna  est  enim  vis  humanitatis  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  22). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  verb  is  put  in  the  third  place  if  the  emphasis 
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falls  more  on  the  following  words,  e.  g.  Cupiditates  enim  sunt  intatidlnlet 
(Id.  Finn.  I.  13). 

Ohs,  2.  Concerning  some  other  words,  which  always  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  proposition,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  is  noticed  else- 
where, as  on  inqvitj  §.  162  b,  Obs.f  on  autem  and  vero,  §.437  Obi,^  on 
qvisqve^  §.  495. 

§.  472.  a.  Words  which  belong  at  the  same  time  to  several  con- 
nected words,  are  regularly  put  either  before  or  after  all  of  them : 
Hostes  victoriae  non  omen  modo,  sed  gratulationem  praeceperunt. 
Amidtiam  nee  um  nee  ratione  habent  cognitam.  Yet  the  common 
word  is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, 
while  the  second  member  follows,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  promi- 
nence to  each  :  Ante  Laelii  aetatem  et  Scipionis  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  8). 
Qvae  populari  gloria  decorari  in  Lucullo  debuerunt,  eafere  sunt  et 
Graecis  litteris  celebrata  et  Latims  (Id.  Acad.  11.  2). 

b.  In  other  cases  also,  particularly  in  the  rhetorical  style,  another 
word  that  is  less  accented  is  inserted  between  two  connected  words 
(e.  g.  the  object,  the  subject,  the  verb  of  the  proposition,  &c.),  by  which 
means  the  mind  is  induced  to  dwell  more  on  each,  or  the  last  is  added 
as  a  supplement:  Ipse  Sulla  ab  se  hominem  atqve  ab  exercitu  sua 
removit  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  15).  Haec  vox,  Civis  Romanus  sum,  saepe  muitis 
in  ultimis  terris  opem  inter  barbaros  et  salutem  tulit  (Id.  ib.  V.  57). 
Oppida,  in  qvibus  consist  ere  praetores  et  conventus  agere  solent 
(Id.  ib.  V.  11).  Aqvila  ilia,  qvam  tibi  ac  tuts  omnibus  pernieiosam 
esse  conjido,  etfunestamfuturam  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  9). 

§.  473.  a.  Words,  by  which  cognate  or  opposite  ideas  are  pro- 
minently set  forth  in  relation  to  each  other,  are  put  close  toge- 
ther: Qvaedam  falsa  veri  spedem  habent.  Seqvere,  qvo  tua  te 
virtus  ducet. 

b.  If  two  coordinate  propositions  or  two  series  of  connected 
words  form  an  antithesis,  in  which  the  separate  words  correspond, 
the  second  proposition  or  series  is  sometimes  inverted,  instead  of 
repeating  the  same  arrangement,  in  order  to  make  the  antithesis 
more  striking;  so  that  the  word  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  member  finds  its  counterpart  at  the  end  of  the  last 
(Chiasmus) "  :  Cum  summa  testificatione  tuorum  in  se  officioram  et 
amoris  erga  te  sui  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  I.  1).  Eatio  nostra  consentit,  re- 
pugnat  oratio  (Id.  Fin.  III.  8).     Clariorem  inter  Romanos  deditio 

*  Xiao'^f  from  x*^*^t  to  place  crosfwise. 
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Poetumium  gvam  PonHum  incruenta  victoria  inter  Samnites  fecit 
(Liv.  IX.  12). 

§.  474.  The  poetical  amiigeiiieiit  of  words  is  distingniBhed  from  that 
followed  in  proee  bj  i  mucti  greater  freedom,  and  alao  by  the  circum- 
•tanoe  that  it  is  regulated  not  only  by  the  sense  and  emphasis,  but  often 
by  the  necessi^  of  the  Terse.  The  freedom  is  shewn  in  the  circumstancey 
that  words  which  are  connected  together  in  meaning,  and  in  prose  would 
stand  together,  are  often  separated,  and  words,  which  in  prose  have  a 
definite  place  assigaed  to  tuen*,  axe  transposed  to  another  part  of  the 
sentence.  Care,  howeyer,  most-be  taken,  that  the  oonstmction  be  not 
tliereby  rendered  doubtfol  or  ambigooos.  The  following  are  the  cases 
most  frequently  met  with  :*- 

a.  AdTexbs  and  prepositions  with  their  cases  (aUattves  without  a  pre- 
position) are  separated  fhmi  the  Terbs  or  partidplea,  to  which  they  be- 
long :  JBtf,  ioHe  vaXhu  jri  rwre  eHradue  mi  wtiem  mI,  eoloa  f dices 
viventes  etam&t  in  urhe{flcat.  Sat  I.  1, 13). 

b.  Adjectives  and  genitives  are  arbitrarily  separated  by  other  words 
from  the  substantiTe  to  whidi  they  belong :  Saepae  memarem  Junonis  ob 
iram  (Virg.  Aen.  1. 4).  J^Me  Amm  OK  me  elmro  iemUiii  Oh/mpo  regnator 
(Id.  ib.  IV.  268).  In  particular  it  frequently  happens  that  a  substantive 
and  its  acyective  or  participle  are  pot  separatdy  in  the  two  divisions  of  a 
hexameter  or  pentameter :  Bgrem  egMa  poUwiiiitr  Trees  arena  (Id.  ib. 
I.  172).    Pamiwr  aifoifios  larbara praeia  deos  (Or.  Her.  I.  26). 

c.  Prepositions  are  not  only  put  arbitrarily  between  an  adjective  or  a 
genitive  and  its  substantive  {Trqfamo  ab  sangnine  ;  gmbus  orhis  ab  oris), 
but  also  stand  after  the  substantive  with  the  adjective  (pt^pi  deturhat  ah 
dUa)^  or  even  with  the  genitive  (era  sub  Augus^.  They  are  also  put 
(but  rarely,  and  generally  only  the  dissyllables)  altogether  after  their  case : 
maria  omma  eirewm;  acres  inter  numeretwr  (Hbr.  Sat  I.  8,  58). 

Obs,  Sometimes  another  word,  unconnected  with  the  substantive,  is  in- 
serted between  the  preposition  and  its  case :  Vmlmeraqpe  itta  gerens,  gvae 
eireuM  phsrima  mwros  aeeepU  patrios  (^irg.  Aen.  II.  278)  :  Ultor  ad 
ipse  snos  eaelo  deseeadit  hmcres  (Ov.  Fast  V.  581) ;  and  even  where 
the  case  precedes  the  preposition  by  which  it  is  govenied :  Vitiis  nemo 
sine  naseUwr  (HJor.  Sat.  I.  8,  69).  A  preposition,  which  belongs  to  two 
substantives,  is  sometimes  attached  only  to  the  last :  FMera  vel  Oabiis 
veleum  rigidis  aegvaia  BtAims  (Hor.  Ep.  IL  1,  28). 

d.  The  conjunctioDS  ^  mse  (jsatAj  aai^  vsl)  and  sed  (sed  enim)  are 
sowM^mffs  put  after  a  word  in  the  second  member  of  the  sentence :  Qoo 
gmmia  eomoersi  ammif  esm^fobas  sd  emms  impekm  (Virg.  Aen.  II.  73). 
Progemam  sed  eaim  Trq^tia  ei  saagmme  daei  amdisrmt  (Id.  ib.  I.  19). 
The  same  is  done  wiHi  the  xektiTS  pranoon  (which  sometimes  stands 
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after  several  words)  :  Arma  virumqve  cano^  Trojae  qvi  primus  ah  arU-^ 
venit.  Til  numina  ponti  Victa  domas,  ipsumqve,  regit  qvi  numina  panti 
(Ov.  Met.  V.  370).  The  same  holds  of  7iam  and  namqve.  Conj  unctions, 
which  connect  subordinate  propositions,  are  often  removed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  proposition. 

e.  Copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunctions  (^,  ac^  atqve^  neqve,  neve — 
autf  vel)  are  not  always  followed  immediately  by  the  second  member  ac- 
cording to  the  construction,  but  one  or  more  words,  which  relate  to  both 
members  in  common,  are  interposed :  Invidia  atqve  vigent  ubi  eriminm 
(Hor.  Sat.  I.  3,  61).  Qvum  lectulus  aut  me  porticua  exeepit  (Id,  ib. 
I.  4,  133).  Caestue  ipsius  et  Herculis  arma  (Virg.  Aen.  V.  410). 
Nee  dulces  amores  epemepuer  neqve  tu  choreas  (Hor.  Od.  I.  9, 15). 

f.  The  particles  qve,  ne,  ve^  are  sometimes  removed  horn  the  word^  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  to  some  word,  common  to  both  members  of  { 
the  sentence,  usually  the  verb :  Hie  jacet  immiH  eonsumptus  morte  Ti- 
hulluSy  Messalam  terra  dum  seqviturqve  mari  (Tib.  I.  3,  55).  Nan 
Pylademferro  violare  aususve  s  or  or  em  (Hor.  Sat.  U.  3, 139).  {Pacts 
eras  mediusqve  helliy  Id.  Od.  H.  19,  28.) 

Ohs,  Sometimes  qve  is  removed  from  the  first  word  of  a  new  proposi- 
tion  to  the  second  or  third  :  {Furor  hie)  semper  in  ohtutu  mentem  veM 
esse  malorum,  Praesentis  casus  immemoremqve  facit  (Ov.  Tr.  IV.  1,  39). 
{Brachia  sustulerat,  Diqve  o  communiter  omneSy  dixerat^  pareite  [Ov. 
Met.  YI.  262]  instead  of  dixeratqve^  Di,  &c.) 

g.  A  substantive  common  to  two  connected  propositions  is  sometimes 
not  introduced  till  the  second  clause,  or  an  adjective  and  its  substantive 
are  put  each  in  a  separate  clause :  Transmittunt  cursu  campos  aiqve 
agmina  cervi  pulverulenta  fugd  glomerant  O^irg.  Aen.  IV.  154).  An  sit 
mihi  gratior  ulla,  qvove  magis  optem  fessas  demittere  naves,  qvam  gpae 
Dardaniitm  tellus  mihi  servat  Acesten  (Id.  ib.  V.  28).  Qvid  pater 
Ismario,  qvid  mater  projuit  Orpheo?  (Ov.  Am.  III.  9,  21). 

h.  Words  belonging  to  a  short  leading  proposition,  especiaUy  its  verb, 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  the  subordinate  proposition  belonging  to  it : 
Sedulus  hospes  paene,  macros^  arsit,  turdos  dum  verstU  in  igni  (Hor. 
Sat.  I.  5,  72).  Qvicqvid  erat  medieae,  vicerat,  artisy  amor  (Tib.  II. 
3,  14). 

Ohs.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  not  equally  free  in  all  poets  and 
in  every  species  of  poetry.  Thus  the  comic  poets  avoid  bold  transposi- 
tions, which  would  be  too  much  at  variance  with  the  usual  expressions  of 
every-day  life. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Arrangement  of  the  Propositions. 

§.  475.  When  the  parts  of  a  compound  proposition  (§.  325)  are 
so  arranged^  that  we  cannot  break  off  before  the  last  clause  has 
been  enuntiated^  and  yet  retain  a  correct  and  perfect  grammatical 
form^  it  has  the  name  of  a  period  {periodus),  A  period  is  formed 
therefore,  by  putting  the  subordinate  before  the  leading  proposi- 
tion, or  by  inserting  in  the  leading  proposition  itself  one  or  more 
subordinate  propositions,  which  contain  definitions  relating  to  it ; 
and  this  last  form  (when  the  leading  proposition  is  broken  by  in- 
tervening propositions)  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  period  by 
way  of  distinction  (period  in  a  narrower  sense).  It  may  often 
happen,  that  the  protasis  and  apodosis  are  each  divided  by  inter- 
vening propositions,  and  have  consequently  a  periodical  structure. 
The  way  in  which  the  individual  propositions  are  arranged  in 
periods  and  connected  with  each,  other,  is  called  the  Structure  of 
the  period.  This  gives  greater  coherence  to  the  language,  since  in 
this  way  all  the  parts  of  a  leading  conception  come  forward  and 
are  connected  together  in  the  natural  order,  in  which  they  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  (the  cause  before  the  effect,  &c.). 

§.  476.  The  Latin  language  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
formation  of  a  variety  of  intricate  periods,  since  it  admits,  more 
freely  than  many,  of  the  insertion  of  one  proposition  in  another, 
and  the  placing  of  the  subordinate  before  the  leading  proposition. 
With  respect  to  this  liberty  the  following  observations  may  be 
made. 

a.  All  subordinate  propositions,  which  may  be  placed  before  the 
leading  proposition  to  which  they  belong,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  period  (that  is  to  say,  all  subordinate  propositions  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  are  consecutive),  may  also  be  inserted  in  the 
proposition  already  commenced,  and  that  without  its  being  neces- 
sary that  any  definite  grammatical  constituent  of  the  proposition 
in  which  it  is  inserted  (with  the  exception  of  the  copulative  par- 
ticles and  pronouns),  should  precede  the  insertion  :  L,  Manlio, 
qvum  dictator  fuisset,  M.  Fdmponius,  tribunus  plebis,  diem  dixit 
(Cic.  Off.  III.  31).     Antea,  iM  essesy  ignorabam. 

Ohs,  1 .  A  period  is  often  formed  in  Latin,  when  the  leading  proposi- 
tion is  broken  off,  by  placing  first  a  word  of  the  leading  proposition* 

3i 
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which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  subordinate  (e.  g.  as  a  common 
subject  or  object),  and  which  points  with  emphasis  to  the  person  or  thing 
to  be  mentioned,  and  the  subordinate  proposition  immediately  after  it : 
Stultitia,  etsi  adepta  est,  qvod  concupivit^  nunqvam  se  tatnen  satis  eansecU' 
tamputat  (Cic.  Tusc.  V.  18).  Pampejus  Cretensibus,  qvum  ad  sum  usqve 
in  Pan^hyliam  legates  deprecatoresqve  misissenty  spem  deditionis  mm  ade^ 
mit  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  12). 

Ohs.  2.  The  beginner  should  take  particular  notice,  that  the  relative 
proposition,  and  the  temporal  and  modal  proposition  which  is  distin- 
guished by  a  relative  pronominal  adverb,  may  not  only  stand  in  Latin 
before  the  demonstrative,  when  the  whole  period  begins  with  the  relative 
proposition,  but  may  also  be  inserted  after  one  or  several  words  connected 
with  the  demonstrative  proposition,  before  the  demonstrative  word  and 
the  remaining  part.  By  such  a  position  the  propositions  are  more  doeely 
imited,  and  an  antithesis  often  expressed  more  forcibly :  Invidiy  qmbus 
ipsi  uti  neqveunt,  eorum  tatnen  fructu  alios  prohibeni. — Primuim  frigid 
let  adolescens  necesse  est  in  deligendo  {qvem  imitetur\  deinde,  qvem 
probavit,  in  eo,  qvae  maxime  excellent ,  ea  diligentissime  perseqvatwr 
(Cic.  de  Or.  II.  22).  Ceteris  in  rebus,  qvum  venit  ealamitas,  turn  detri* 
mentum  accipitur  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  6).  Si  VerreSy  qvam  audax  est  ad 
conandum,  tarn  esset  obscurus  in  agendo ^fortasse  aliqva  in  re  nos  aliqvando 
fefellisset  (Id.  Act.  I.  in  Verr.  2).  (The  relative  dause  may  also  be  pre- 
fixed, where  two  individual  nouns  or  adverbs  are  compared :  Oratumem 
hahuit  ut  honestam,  ita  parum  utilem.  Insignem  earn  pestilentiam  mors 
qvam  tnatura  tarn  acerba  M,  Furiifecity  Liv.  VII.  1.) 

b.  Between  a  subordinate  proposition  at  tbe  commencement  of 
a  period  and  the  leading  proposition  whicb  it  introduces^  there 
may  be  inserted  a  second  subordinate  proposition^  whicb  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  tbe  latter^  or  contains  some  special  ob- 
servation or  definition  applying  to  it.  Et  qvoniam  studium  meae 
drfensionis  ab  accusatorUms  atqve  etiam  ipsa  susceptio  causae  repre" 
hensa  est,  anteqvam  pro  L,  Murena  dicere  instituo,  pro  me  ipso 
pauca  dicam  (Cic.  pro  Mur.  1).  Qvum  hostium  copiae  non  bmge 
absunty  etiam  si  irrvptio  nuUa  facta  est,  tamen  pecua  relmqmtniur, 
agricultura  deseritur  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  6).  Fugatis  hostibus^ 
qvanqvam  flumen  transire  tuto  licebat,  tamen  reliqvum  exercUum 
opperiri  placuit.  (Here  the  subordinate  proposition  is  inserted 
between  the  participial  and  leading  propositions;  though,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  river  might  have  been  crossed  with 
safety.)  Si  qvis  istorum  dixisset,  in  qvibus  summa  auctoritas  est, 
si  verbum  de  republica  fecisset,  multo  plura  dixisie,  qvam  dixisset, 
putaretur  (Cic.  pro  B.06C.  Am.  1;  compare  §.442  a).    IR^ius  rei 
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qvae  consveiudo  sit,  qvoniamapud  homines  peritissimos  dico,  pluribus 
verbis  docere  non  debeo  (Id.  pro  Cluent.  41 ;  where  the  subordinate 
proposition  is  inserted  between  a  dependent  interrogation  and  the 
governing  proposition).  Qvoniani,  gvidfeceris,  video,  qvid  cogitaris, 
non  gvaero.  Macedonia  qvum  se  consilio  et  manu  Fonteji  conserva- 
tarn  dicat,  ut  Ula  per  hunc  a  Thracum  depopulatione  defensa  est,  sic 
ab  hujus  nunc  capite  Gallorum  impetus  depellet  (Cic.  pro  Font.  16. 
In  this  example  the  relative  proposition,  after  a  protasis,  precedes 
the  leading  demonstrative  proposition). 

c.  A  subordinate  proposition,  which  belongs  to  another  (usually 
a  conjunctional  one)  of  the  same  class,  is  sometimes  prefixed  (be- 
fore the  conjunction),  instead  of  being  inserted  in  or  put  after  it. 
(In  this  way  a  particular  prominence  is  given  to  the  statement 
contained  in  the  proposition  so  prefixed) :  Qood  usu  non  veniebat, 
de  eo  si  qvis  legem  out  judicium  constitueret,  non  tamprohibere  vide- 
retur  qvam  admonere  (Cic.  pro  Tull.  4).  Qvid  autem  agatur,  qvum 
aperuero,  facUe  erit  statuere,  qvam  sententiam  dicatis  (Id.  Phil.  Y. 
2).  Bogavi,  gvoniam  cetera  concessissent,  ne  hoc  unum  negarent. 
{Caesar,  ah  exploratoribus  certior  foetus^  hostes  sub  monte  consedisse, 
qvaUs  esset  natura  loci,  qvi  eognoscereni,  misii,  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  21.) 

Obs,  The  different  forms  given  under  a  (Obs,  2),  b,  and  c,  may  be  com- 
bined, e.  g.  Philosophandi  sdentiam  concedens  multis,  qvod  est  oratoris 
propriwn,  apte,  distinete,  ornate  dicere,  qvoniam  in  eo  studio  aetatem 
consumpsi,  si  id  mihi  assumo,  video  id  meo  jure  gvodam  modo  vindicare 
(Cic.  Off.  I.  4.  After  the  participle  the  relative  proposition  qvod  est,  &c. 
takes  the  first  place ;  then,  in  order  the  better  to  establish  the  demon- 
strative proposition,  the  clause  commencing  with  qvoniam,  &c.  is  inserted 
[b],  and  lastly  the  demonstrative  itself  is  changed  to  a  subordinate  pro- 
position, retaining,  however,  aocording  to  o,  its  own  subordinate  proposi- 
tions before  it). 

d.  If  a  dependent  proposition  (especially  one  which  is  interro- 
gative), is  drawn  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  by  a  pronoun  which 
refers  to  something  that  precedes,  or  witli  a  view  to  emphasis  and 
antithesis,  we  may  insert  either  tlie  whole  governing  proposition 
(if  it  be  short),  or  some  words  of  it,  in  the  dependent  proposition, 
between  the  emphatic  words  which  come  first  and  the  interrogative 
word  or  conjunction  :  Qvae,  hreviter,  qvalia  sint  in  Cn.  Pompejo, 
consideremus  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  18).  Stoicorum  autem,  non 
ignoras,  qvam  sit  subtile  vel  spinosum  potius  disserendi  genus  (Id. 
Finn.  III.  1).  Es  qvibus,  alienissimis  homimbus,  it  a  par  at  us 
venis,  ui  iiU  hayi^es  aliqyis  recipiendus  sit  (Id.  Div.  in  Caec.  15). 

8i2 
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Jnjima  est  conditio  et  fortuna  servorum,  qvibuSy  non  male  praedpiuni, 
qui  itajubent  uti  ut  mercenariis  (Id.  Off.  I.  13;  compare  §.445). 

01)8.  The  accusative  with  the  infiuitive  is  not  considered  absolutely  aa 
a  distinct  proposition,  but  as  intimately  combined  with  the  leading  propo- 
sition (in  which  it  may  be  inserted  according  to  a  :  Omnes  Caesarem  ap- 
propinqvare  narrabant).  Not  only  therefore  may  we  insert  a  short  pro- 
position (which  again  may  itself  be  a  subordinate  proposition),  or  one  or 
several  words  of  it,  in  an  accus.  with  the  inf.  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
under  d  (Platonem  Cicero  scribit  Tarentum  venisse  ;  earn  causam  gpum  ego 
me  suecepturum  projlterer^  repudiatus  sum),  but  even  where  the  leading 
proposition  comes  first,  its  verb  often  stands  after  the  subject  of  the  infi- 
nitive (particularly  a  pronoun),  sometimes  also  after  another  very  empha- 
tic word  :  Caesar  sese  negat  eo  die  proelio  decertaturum, 

§.  447.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  structure  of  periods,  that 
each  subordinate  proposition  is  inserted  in  the  exact  place,  where 
there  is  occasion  to  think  of  its  contents,  or  where  it  is  called  for 
by  some  word  of  the  leading  proposition.  In  the  historical  style 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  leading 
proposition  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  refers  is  particularly 
to  be  attended  to.  It  is  also  necessary,  where  there  are  several 
subordinate  propositions,  to  avoid  too  great  a  uniformity  in  their 
structure,  unless  it  should  happen  that  several  circumstances  which 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  leading  proposition,  are  expressed 
in  coordinate  propositions.  We  must  especially  avoid  inserting 
one  proposition  in  another  in  such  a  way  that  several  terminations 
of  a  precisely  similar  form  come  together  at  last,  especially  a 
number  of  verbs,  each  of  which  belongs  to  a  particular  member 
of  the  proposition,  although  such  periods  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  old  writers  (e.  g.  Constiterunt,  nuntios  in  castra  remissos,  qvi, 
qvid  sibij  qvando  praeter  spem  hostis  occurrisset,  faciendum 
esaet,  consulerent,  qvieti  opperientes,  Liv.  XXXIII.  6)".  In  a 
good  period  there  must  be  a  certain  symmetry  of  the  parts,  par- 
ticularly between  those  inserted  and  the  conclusion  of  the  lead- 
ing proposition,  so  that  this  may  not  be  too  short  and  abrupt^ 
unless  this  very  brevity  is  intended  to  produce  a  certain  effect. 
The  two  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  carefully  constructed  periods : 
Ut  saepe  homines  aegri  morbo  gravi,  qvum  aestu  febriqve  jactantur,  H 
aqvam  gelidam  biberunt,  prima  relevari  videntur,  deinde  muUo  gratius 
vehementiusqve  afflictantur^  sic  hie  morbus,  qvi  est  in  republica,  relevatus 

1  On  the  other  hand  there  ii  no  objection  to  several  verbi  coining  together,  one  of 
which  it  governed  by  the  other  in  the  infinitive,  e.  g.  Foedtu  Mtmciri  poue  dteebtmt. 
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Utius  poena,  vehementius,  vinis  reliqvis,  ingravetcet  (Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  13). 
Numitor^  inter  primum  tumuUum,  hoMtea  invasisie  urhem  atqve  adortos 
regiam  dictUans,  qvum  puhem  Albanam  in  arcem  praesidio  armisqve  obti- 
nendam  avocatget,  poitqvam  juvenea,  perpetrata  eaede  pergere  ad  se  gra- 
tulantea  vidit^  extemplo  advoeato  consilio,  seelera  in  sejratris^  originem 
nepotum,  ut  genitiy  ut  educath  ut  cogniti  essent,  caedem  deinceps  tyranni 
seqve  efus  auctorem  oitendit  (Liv.  I.  6). 


FIRST  APPENDIX  TO  THE  SYNTAX. 

Of  tome  special  Irregularities  in  the  Constrtiction  of  Words, 

§.  478.  (The  Verb  understood.)  In  coordinate  propositions 
the  Terb  is  often  understood  and  to  be  supplied  in  one  from  the 
other,  in  the  same  or  a  different  person  and  number,  in  Latin  not 
only  (as  in  English)  in  the  following  from  the  preceding,  but  also 
in  the  preceding  from  the  following  (because  in  Latin  the  proposi- 
tion usually  concludes  with  the  verb) :  Beate  vivere  alii  in  alio,  vos 
in  voluptate  ponitia  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  37).  In  iis,  in  qvibus  sapieniia 
peffecta  non  est,  ipsum  Ulud  perfectum  honestum  nullo  modo  (so.  esse 
potest),  similitudines  honesti  esse  possunt  (Id.  Off.  III.  3).  L,  Lu^ 
cuUi  virtutem  qvis?  at  qvam  multi  vUlarum  magnificentiam  sunt 
imitati  ?  (Id.  ib.  I.  39).  Nee  Graeci  terra  nee  Romanus  mari 
be  Hat  or  erat  (Liv.  VII.  26).  (The  referring  a  verb  to  two  subjects, 
differing  in  person,  number  or  gender,  is  called  Syllepsis,  comprising 
in  one.) 

Ohs,  1.  The  verb  may  also  be  understood  in  a  different  tense,  if  the 
other  words  indicate  a  distinction  of  time :  Jugurtha  dicit,  turn  sese, 
patUlo  ante  Carthaginienses^  post,  ut  qvisqve  opulentissimus  videatur,  ita 
Bomanis  hostemfore  (Sail.  Jug.  81), 

Ohs.  2.  In  a  subordinate  proposition  the  verb  may  be  supplied  from  a 
preceding  subordinate  proposition  of  the  same  character :  Haec  si  ego 
dixero,  ineredibilia  videbuntur,  si  vos,  facile  fidem  invenient,  Ea  magis 
percipimus  atqve  sentimus,  qvae  nobis  ipsis  prospera  aut  eversa  eveniunf, 
qvam  Ula^  qvae  ceteris  (Cic,  Off.  I.  9) ;  rarely  from  a  subordinate  propo- 
sition of  a  different  kind :  Certe  nihil  {intelligit  honestum)  nisi  qvod  pas- 
sit  ipsum  propter  se  laudari.  Nam  si  propter  voluptafem  (sc.  laudatur), 
qvae  est  ista  laus,  qvaepossit  e  maeello  peti?  (Id.  Fin.  II.  15).  In  short 
subordinate  propositions  the  verb  may  sometimes  be  supplied  from  the 
leading  proposition  if  referring  to  the  same  subject :  Sapienter  haec  re- 
Uqvisti,  si  eonsiUo,  feUeiter,  si  easu  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII.  28).    In  relative 
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expressions  of  comparison  the  verb  is  omitted  as  in  coordinate  proposi- 
tions :  Nbn  eodem  modo  vos  in  urhe  haec  agitit^  qvo  tile  ruire,  AdepiuM 
eg,  qvod  non  multi  homines  novi  (Cic.  Fam.  V.  18.  On  the  subject  of 
attraction,  by  which  the  leading  proposition  is  changed  to  the  acciiMtiTa 
with  the  infinitive,  see  §.  402  b).  The  verb  is  rarely  supplied  in  the 
leading  proposition  from  one  that  is  subordinate,  e.  g.  Si  te  mumeipiorum 
nan  pudehat,  ne  veterani  quidem  exereitus  ?  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  25) ;  this  occon 
most  frequently  in  comparisons:  TJt  enim  eupiditatibus  prineipum  et 
vitiii  infici  solet  iota  civitas,  ita  emendari  et  corriffi  contineniia  (Cic. 
Legg.  III.  13).  Olim,  qvum  regnare  exisHmabamur,  non  tarn  ah  ullii^ 
qvam  hoc  tempore  ohservor  a  familiarisaimis  Caeaaris  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VII. 
24 ;  in  this  example  the  verb  is  understood  in  another  tense — obtenxdHtr), 

Ohi,  3.  From  a  verb  in  a  definite  mood,  the  infinitive  is  often  under- 
stood in  a  subordinate  proposition,  e.g.  Rogat  Ruhrium,  uty  qvoi  com" 
modum  ei  sit,  inviiet  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  26).  8i  nolet  sanuM,  eurrei  hydrcpieuf 
{Hot.  £p.  I.  2,  34).  Dum  lieety  vive  heatui.  Otherwise  a  verb  is  verf 
rarely  understood  in  a  different  mood  or  tense,  as,  for  example,  when  the 
whole  sense  is  expressed  by  a  single  word  in  opposition  to  one  going  bfr- 
ibre,  as,  Si  per  alios  Roseium  hoc  feeisse  dicis,  qvaero,  servotne  an  Ubmm 
(Cic.  Rose.  Am.  27)=per  servosne  an  per  Uberoi  hoe  eum/eeiue  dieoi^f 

Ohe,  4.  Sometimes  (but  mostly  in  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
harshness  of  construction)  one  verb  is  used  as  common  to  two  antithetical 
propositions  (or  objects),  that  is  only  suitable  to  the  nearest,  bo  thataoma 
cognate  signification,  comprised  under  tbe  same  more  general  idea,  most 
be  supplied  with  the  other :  e.  g.  Qermamcus^  qvod  arduum,  eUd^  oetmrn 
legatii  pemUsit  (Tac.  Ann.  II.  20 ;  from  permisit  we  must  supply  with 
sihi,  he  reserved  for  himself,  he  imposed  on  himself).  (This  kind  of  ex* 
pression  is  called  zeugma.) 

§.  479.  (Ellipsis  op  the  Verb.)  Sometimes  the  verb  is  omitted^ 
though  it  cannot  be  supplied  from  a  preceding  or  subsequent  pro- 
position, so  that  we  only  see  from  the  context  what  verb  is  to  be 
understood.  This  Ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  met  with  only  in  animated 
discourse,  in  short  and  simple  propositions,  chiefly  leading  propo- 
sitions in  the  indicative.  On  this  point  we  must  make  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — 

a.  Ssi  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  in  short  and  pithy  general 
judgments  and  sentences,  or  in  quick  and  passionate  transitions  of 
the  discourse,  sometimes  also  in  rapid  descriptions,  which  consist 
of  short  opposed  members,  and  with  the  perfect  participle  in  pro- 
positions which  form  single  members  of  a  continuous  narrative: 

*  Sed  utiHtatia  tpeeie  in  repubUea  taepUHme  peecmtw  «l  In  CoHnihi  dUtwrhathnt  noHri 
(Cle.  0£  III.  11,  M.  peecttnmt). 
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Omnia  praeclara  rara  (Cic.  Lael.  21).  Jucundi  acti  labcyres  (Id. 
Finn.  II.  32).  Qvot  homines,  tot  sententiae  (Ter.  Phorm.  II.  4f,  14). 
8ed  haec  Vetera;  illud  vero  recens,  Caesarem  meo  consilio  inter- 
fectam  (Id.  Phil.  II.  11).  Ecqvis  est,  qyi  illud  aut  fieri  noluerit  aut 
factum  improbarit  ?  Omnes  ergo  in  culpa  (Id,  ib.  II.  12).  Africa 
fines  habet  ab  occidente  fretum  nostri  maris  et  Oceani,  ab  ortu  soils 
declivem  latitudinem,  qvem  locum  Catabathmon  incolae  appellant. 
Mare  saevum,  importuosum,  ager  frugum  fertilis,  bonus  pecori,  ar- 
bore  infecundtis;  caelo  terraqve  penuria  aqvarum  (Sail.  Jug.  17). 
Nondum  dedicata  erat  in  Capitolio  Jovis  aedes ;  Valerius  Hot  alius- 
qve  consules  sortiti,  uter  dedicaret ;  Horatio  sorte  evenit ;  Publi- 
cola  ad  Vejentium  beUurn  profectus.  Aegrius,  qvam  dignum  erat, 
ttdere  Valerii  necessarii,  dedicationem  tarn  incliti  templi  Horatio 
dart  (Liv.  II.  8).  Erat  and^m/  (erant  viadfuerunt)  are  less  fre- 
quently omitted,  and  only  where  the  past  time  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  context :  Polycratem  Samium  felicem  appellabant. 
Nihil  acciderat  ei,  qvod  nollet,  nisi  qvod  anulum,  qvo  delectabatur, 
in  mari  abjecerat.  Ergo  ir^felix  una  molestid,  felix  rursus,  qvum  is 
^se  anulus  in praecordiis piscis  inventus  est?  (Cic.  Finn.  Y.  30). 

Ohs,  In  the  poets  est  is  often  left  out  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
e.  g.  in  relative  propositions :  Pol  me  occidistis  amid,  eui  sic  extorta  vo- 
luptas  (Hor.  Ep.  II.  2,  138).  The  conjunctiye  of  sum  is  very  rarely 
omitted,  especially  in  prose :  Potest  incidere  eontentio  et  comparatio,  de 
duohus  honestis  utrum  honestius  (Cic.  0£P1  I.  43).  Esse  in  an  accusative 
irith  the  infinitive  is  rarely  omitted  (except  with  participles,  on  which 
see  §.  406,  and  gerundives),  e.  g.  in  the  expression  volo  {nolo,  mah) 
me  physicum,  me  patris  similem,  me  audacem,  I  wish  to  be  and  to 
pass  for  — . 

b.  Inqvit  is  sometimes  omitted  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  change  of 
persons  in  a  dialogue  :  Turn  Crassus  cet.  Huic  ego.  Nolo  te  mirari 
cet.  Praeclare  qvidem  dicis,  Laelius  (sc.  inqvit) ;  etenim  video  cet, 
(Cic.  B.  P.  III.  32).  This  occurs  in  the  poets,  even  where  inqvit  should 
form  an  apodosis  :  Ut  vidit  soeios,  "  Tempus  desistere  pugnae  (sc.  inqvit)  ; 
solus  ego  in  Pallantaferor**  (Virg.  Aen.  X.  441). 

c.  Dico  and  facio  may  be  omitted  in  leading  propositions,  when 
an  assertion  or  action  is  briefly  characterised  by  an  adverb  of 
praise  or  dispraise  r  Bene  igitur  idem  Chrysippus,  qvi  omnia  in  per- 
fectis  et  maiuris  docet  esse  mettora  (Cic.  N.  D.  II.  14).     Scite  enim 

Chrysippus f  ut  cHpei  causa  invobtcrum,  vaginam  gladii,  sic  praeter 
mundum  cetera  omnia  aUorum  causa  esse  generata  (Id.  ib.  II.  14). 
Qoanto  haec  melius  vulgus  imperitorum,  qvi  non  membra  solum  ho- 
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minis  deo  tribuan4,  sed  usum  etiam  membrorum  ?  (Id.  ib.  L  46)^  how 
much  better  does  the  common  man  do  thi8=does  he  treat  this 
subject  ? 

Ohs.  So  also  occasionally  in  quoting  an  example :  Alia  8ubUo  ex  tern- 
pore  conjecturd  explicantur,  tU  apud  Hamerum  Calchae,  qvi  ex  pateerum 
numero  belli  Trojani  annoe  auguratus  est  (Cic.  Div.  I.  33).  Fado  and 
fio  are  also  sometimes  omitted  after  ne :  De  evertendis  diripiendisfoe 
urhibus  valde  considerandum  est,  ne  qvid  temere,  ne  qvid  crudeUier  (Cio. 
Off.  I.  24).     Cave,  turpe  qvidqvam  (Id.  Tusc.  II.  22). 

d.  The  verb  may  in  general  be  omitted  in  fiEmailiar  and  every- 
day discourse  or  imitations  of  it,  in  those  leading  propositions,  in 
which  the  addition  of  the  accusative  or  some  other  definitions  ap- 
pertaining to  the  verb  sufficiently  point  it  out,  and  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  attain  the  greatest  brevity,  and  to  compress,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  proposition  into  the  accusative  or  some  other  definition, 
e.  g.  an  adverb :  Crassus  verbum  nullum  contra  gratiam  (Cia  ad 
Att.  I.  18).  Ubi  enim  out  Xenocratem  Antiochus  seqyUvr  out 
Aristotelem  ?  A  Chrysippo  pedem  nunqvam  (Id.  Acad.  IL  46). 
Qvae  qvum  duvisset^  finem  Ule  (Id.  Finn.  lY.  I).  A  me  Caesar 
pecuniam?  (sc.  postulat;  Id.  Phil.  II.  29).  Hie  ex  me,  nikilne 
audissem  novi;  ego  negate  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  12).  Sed  qvid  ego 
alios  (sc.  commemoro)  ?  ad  me  ipsumjam  revert ar  (Id.  Cat.  M.  18). 
Sed  ad  ista  alias  (sc.  respondebo) ;  nunc  LucUium  audiamus  (Id.  N. 
D.  II.  1).  Cicero  Attico  saluiem  (occurs  often  in  the  superscrip- 
tions of  letters).     Di  meliora  !  [dent). 

Ohs.  1.  In  certain  expressions  such  an  ellipsis  has  become  a  general 
usage,  e.  g.  in  the  phrases,  nihU  ad  me^  ad  te^  &c.  (sc.  pertinet,  it  does  not 
concern  me) :  quid  mihi  (nobisy  &c.)  cum  hoc  re  ?  what  have  I  to  do  with 
it  ?  QMorswn  haec  ?  Especially  in  certain  transitions  of  the  discourse  with 
qmd^  how  ;  qvid^  qvod  —  (how  is  it  that  —  ?  what  shall  we  say  to  this, 
that  —  ?)  qvid,  si  —  (how,  if  — ) ;  qvid  ergo  ?  qvid  enim  ?  qvid  turn  ? 
(what  then  ?)  qvidpostea  ?  Qvid  multa  ?  (sc.  dicam^^m  short ;  also,  ne 
multa.)  So  likewise  in  some  proverbial  expressions,  as,  Fortuna  fortes 
(sc.  adjuvat).     Minima  de  malis  (eligenda  sunt.) 

Obs,  2.  Sometimes  a  nominative  is  thus  placed  in  a  rapid  description 
of  events,  with  the  omission  of  a  verb,  which  signifies  to  happen,  to  come 
on,  &c.  to  denote  briefly  a  new  point,  a  new  member  of  the  narrative : 
Clamor  inde  concursusqve  mirantium,  qvid  rei  esset  (Liv.  I.  41).  Bdliae 
rursus  concursatio  eadem  comite  mima;  in  oppida  militum  erudelis  et  mi- 
sera  deductio  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  25),  after  that  followed  again,  &c.  The  same 
occurs  also  in  emphatic  statements  of  a  general  kind :  Qvid  Pompejus  de 
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me  senserit,  sciunty  qvi  eum  Paphum  secuii  sunt,    Nusqvam  ah  eo  mentio 
de  me  nisi  honorifiea  (Id.  ib.  II.  15). 

Ohs.  3.  Such  omissions  are  less  frequent  in  the  subordinate  proposition : 
Itaqve  exspecto^  gmd  ad  isia  (so.  dicturus  sis;  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  20). 

Obs,  4.  Sometimes  we  find  the  infinitives  dieere^  commemorare,  and  the 
Hke,  left  out  in  this  manner :  Sed  non  necesse  est  nunc  omnia  (Cic.  Tusc. 
III.  18). 

Obs,  5.  We  may  particularly  notice  the  expression  nihil  aliud  qvam  (in 
Livy  and  the  following  writers),  in  which  originally  the  verb  facia  ap- 
pears to  have  been  omitted,  e.  g.  Venter  in  medio  qvietus  nihil  aliud  qvam 
datis  voluptatibus  fruitur  (Liv.  II.  32),  but  which  now  stands  quite  ad- 
verbially in  the  sense  of  merely,  only,  with  a  verb,  e.  g.  Hostes,  nihil  aliud 
qvam  perjusis  vano  timore  Romanis,  citato  agmine  abeunt  (Liv.  II.  63), 
after  they  had  only  — .  {Nero  philosophum,  a  qvo  convicio  laestis  erat, 
nihil  amplius  qvam  urbe  Italiaqve  summovit,  Svet.  Ner.  39).  In  the 
same  way  si  nihil  aliud  (even  if  nothing  else  is  attained)  stands  with  the 
signification  at  least  (even  if  from  no  other  motive) :  Venit  in  judicium 
P.  Junius f  si  nihil  aliud,  saltern  ut  eum,  cujus  opera  ipse  multos  annas  est 
in  sordibuSf  paullo  tandem  obsoletius  vestitum  videret  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  58). 

Obs,  6.  Quite  distinct  from  Ellipsis  is  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  a  pro- 
position which  has  been  commenced,  and  which  we  do  not  choose  to  com- 
plete (Aposiopesis),  e.  g.  Qvos  ego — sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus 
(Virg.  Aen.  I.  135). 

§.  480.  (Anacoluthia.)  Sometimes  writers  indulge  in  the  same 
inaccuracy,  which  occurs  in  oral  discourse,  viz.  that  a  proposition 
which  has  been  commenced  is  so  broken  off  either  by  long  and 
complicated  subordinate  propositions  or  by  remarks  interposed 
(parentheses)  under  the  form  of  independent  propositions  (e.  g. 
virith  nam,  enim),  that  it  cannot  easily,  if  at  all,  be  continued  and 
concluded  agreeably  with  the  commencement,  the  connection 
being  forgotten  or  no  longer  obvious.  In  order  to  shew  in  this 
case,  that  the  writer  returns  to  the  commencement  which  had 
been  broken  off,  it  is  usual  to  employ  one  of  the  particles  verum, 
sed,  verum  tamen,  sed  tamen  (but,  as  I  wished  to  say;  also,  sed 
haec  omitto,  and  similar  expressions),  or  igitur,  ergo,  inqvam  (^  I 
say,'  with  a  repetition  of  the  leading  idea),  or  only  a  pronoun, 
which  refers  back  to  the  leading  idea,  after  which  the  interrupted 
proposition  is  repeated  and  concluded,  often  in  a  form  somewliat 
modified,  so  that  the  original  commencement  of  the  proposition 
remains  without  a  corresponding  conclusion.  Sometimes  too  the 
continuation  of  the  discourse  is  thus  modified,  without  its  being 
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expressed  by  any  indication  of  this  kind.  This  want  of  strict 
grammatical  coherence  is  called  Anacoluthia,  and  such  a  propo- 
sition an  Anacoluthon^,  Some  particular  kinds  of  it  are  found  in 
rhetorical  compositions^  others  of  a  freer  character  in  such  as  imi- 
tate the  style  of  oral  communications^  e.  g.  in  dialogues :  Qpi 
potuerunt  ista  ipsa  lege,  qvae  de  proscriptione  est  {sive  Valeria  est 
sive  Cornelia ;  neqve  enim  novi  nee  scio),  verum  ista  ipsa  lege  bona 
Sex,  Roscii  venire  qvi  potuerunt  ?  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  43).  Saepe  ego 
doctos  homines — qvid  dico  ?  saepe  ?  immOf  nonnunqvam  ;  saepe  enim 
qvi  potui,  qvi  puer  in  forum  venerim  neqve  inde  unqvam  diutius  qvam 
qvaestor  abfuerim?sed  tamen  audivi,  et  Athfinis  qvum  essem, 
doctissimos  viros  et  in  Asia  Scepsium  Metrodorum,  qvum  de  his 
ipsis  rebus  disputaret  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  90).  Scripsi  etiam — nam  me 
jam  ab  orationibus  disjungo  fere  referoqve  ad  mansvetiores  Musas, 
qvae  me  maxime  jam  a  prima  adolescentia  delectarunt, — scripsi 
igitur  Aristotelis  more  tres  libros  de  oratore  (Id.  ad  Fam.  I.  9). 
Octavio  Mamilio  Tusculano  [is  longe  princeps  Latini  nominis  erat, 
si  famae  credimus,  ab  Ulixe  deaqve  Circe  oriundus)  ei  Mamilio 
filiam  nuptum  dat  (Liv.  I.  49).  Te  alio  qvodam  modo,  non  solum 
natura  et  moribus,  verum  etiam  studio  et  doctrina  esse  sapientem, 
nee  sicut  vulgus,  sed  ut  eruditi  solent  appellare  sapientem,  qvalem  in 
Oraecia  neminem  {nam  qvi  septem  appellantur,  eos  qvi  ista  subtiHus 
qvaerunt,  in  numero  sapientium  non  habent),  Athenis  unum  aecqpvmus^ 
et  eum  qvidem  etiam  Apollinis  oraculo  sapientissimum  jtuHcatum,-^ 
hanc  esse  in  te  sapientiam  existimant,  ut  omnia  tua  in  te  posita  esse 
ducas  humanosqve  casus  virtute  inferiores  putes  (Cic.  Lael.  2).  Nam 
nos  omnes,  qvibus  est  alicunde  aliqvis  objectus  labos,  omne,  qvod  est 
interea  tempus,  priusqvam  id  rescitum  est,  lucro  est  (Ter.  Hec.  III. 
I^  6;  the  sentence  is  not  continued  in  the  way  it  should  have  been 
after  the  nominative  nos  omnes) . 

Obs,  1.  A  particular  kind  of  anacolathia  consists  in  leading  the  reader 
to  expect  a  combination  of  two  coordinate  members  (e.  g.  by  et — et,  neqve 
— neqve;  duae  causae^  altera — altera;  primum  qvia,  deinde  qvod)y  but 
then  dwelling  so  long  on  the  first  member,  that  the  connection  of  the 
sentence  is  lost  and  the  second  member  of  the  idea  subjoined  by  itself  in  - 
another  way.  Multos  oratores  videmus,  qvi  neminem  imitentur,  et  suapte 
natura,  qvod  velint,  sine  cujusqvam  similitudine  eonseqvantur^  qvod  et  in 
vohis  animadverti  recte  potest^  Caesar  et  Cotta,  qvorum  alter  inusitatum 
nostris  qvidem  oraforihus  leporem  qvendam  et  salem,  alter  aeutissimum 

f  *Apaico\ov0ia  is  compounded  of  the  negative  a  and  iueoKov$4M,  to  follow.  A  protasit, 
which  wants  the  regularly  corresponding  apodosis,  has  the  special  name  of  Anantapo- 
doton  {ayairra.ir6BoT0p). 
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et  subtilissimum  dicendi  genus  est  consecutus.  Neqve  vero  vester  aeqva- 
lis  Curio  qvenqvam  mihi  magno  opere  videtur  imitari  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  23. 
He  had  at  first  intended  to  say,  Qood  et  in  vohis  animadverti  potest  et  in 
aeqvali  vestro  Curione), 

Ohs,  2.  If  particles  which  connect  subordinate  propositions  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  proposition  which  depends  upon  them,  they  are  some- 
times repeated,  especially  ut :  Verves  Archagatho  negotium  dedit,  uf,  qvw- 
qvid  HaluntU  essetargenti  coelati  aut  si  qvid  etiam  vasorum  Corinth iorum^ 
ut  omne  statim  ad  mare  ex  oppido  deportaretur  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  23). 

§.  481.  a.  From  the  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  been 
here  discussed  (according  to  which  the  construction  of  the  words 
and  sentences  varies  from  the  general  rules)  we  must  distinguish 
those  peculiarities  of  expression^  which  are  connected  with  the  way 
in  which  the  several  ideas  themselves  are  conceived  and  expressed^ 
but  do  not  idter  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  or  the 
use  of  the  forms,  and  are  consequently  only  rhetorical  peculiarities 
of  style.  They  are  particularly  found  in  oratorical  language  and 
still  more  frequently  in  the  poets,  who  by  these  means  sometimes 
give  their  language  more  force  and  animation,  and  at  other  times 
attain  greater  freedom  and  facility  in  the  structure  of  their  verse. 
Among  these  peculiarities  we  may  here  notice  that  way  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  called  Hendiadys  (?i/  StA  hvolv^  one  by  two),  by  which 
an  idea,  which  should  be  annexed  by  way  of  definition  to  another 
substantive  (as  an  adjective  or.  in  the  genitive),  is  connected  with 
it  as  a  coordinate  idea,  e.  g.  Pateris  libamus  et  auro  (Virg.  Georg. 
II.  192)=pateris  aureis,  or,  Molem  et  monies  insuper  altos  imposuit 
(Id.  Aen.  I.  &\)=molem  altorum  montium. 

Obs.  1.  We  may  refer  to  the  same  class  the  custom  (even  more  strik- 
ing in  Latin  than  in  English)  of  saying  that  a  person  does  a  thing  himself, 
which  he  causes  to  be  done  by  others  {curat  faciendum^  fieri  juhct),  e.  g. 
Piso  anulum  sibi  facers  volebat  (Cic.  Verr.  IV.  25).  Virgis  qyam  multos 
Verres  eeciderity  gvid  ego  commemorem?  (Id.  ib.  V.  53). 

Ohs,  2.  Another  irregularity  in  the  poets  consists  in  this,  that,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  freedom  with  which  the  imagination  can  transfer  a  quality 
from  one  idea  to  another  (e.  g.  from  the  person  to  the  action  and  the 
effect  produced  by  it)  the  adjective  is  occasionally  referred  to  a  different 
subject  from  that,  to  which,  strictly  considered,  it  appears  to  belong : 
Capitolio  regina  dementes  ruinas  parabat  (Hor.  Od.  I.  37,  6).  Sometimes 
by  means  of  an  adjective  or  participle  a  quality  is  attributed  to  a  person 
or  thing,  which  it  does  not  already  possess,  but  only  acquires  by  the 
action  mentioned :  e.  g.  premU  placida  aeqvora  pontus  (Virg.  Acn.  X.  1 03) , 
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i.  e.  premit  ita,  ut  placidu  Jiant,  premendo  placidafiant.     This  last  idiom 
is  called  prolepsis  adjeciivi,  the  anticipation  of  the  adjective. 

b.  Certain  discrepancies  between  the  Latin  and  other  languages 
(as  for  example^  English)  are  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  particular 
cases  one  of  the  languages  describes  an  action  in  a  more  circum- 
stantial way  than  the  other^  either  by  using  a  circumlocution  in 
the  place  of  the  simple  verb^  by  which  the  action  is  as  it  were 
resolved  into  two^  or  by  repeating  the  same  idea  (by  a  pleonasm) 
twice.  As  an  example  of  such  phraseological  peculiarities  of  Latin 
(which  are  in  general  to  be  learned  by  practice  and  from  the 
dictionary)  we  may  notice  the  use  otfado  in  periphrases  :  Faciie, 
ut  non  solum  mores  ejus  et  arrogantiam,  sed  etiam  vultum  atqve  amiC' 
tum  recordemini  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  40).  Faciendum  mihi  putavi,  ut 
tuis  litteris  brevi  responderem  (Id.  ad  Fam.  III.  8).  Invitusfecif  ut 
L.  Flaminium  e  senatu  eficerem  (Id.  Cat.  M.  12).  In  dependent 
interrogative  propositions  after  a  verb  that  denotes  judgment  and 
consideration^  the  idea  to  think  is  often  repeated  pleonastically : 
Itinera,  qvae  per  hosce  annos  in  Italia  nostri  imperatores  fecerunt, 
recordamini ;  tumfacilius  statuetis,  qvid  apud  exteras  nationes  fieri 
existimetis  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  13),  what  you  are  to  believe  hap- 
pens ;  instead  of^  what  happens.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  said,  per^ 
mitto,  concedo  {permittitur),  ut  liceat,  e.  g.  Lex  permittit,  ut  furem 
noctu  liceat  occidere  (Cic.  pro  Tull,  47). 


SECOND    APPENDIX    TO    THE    SYNTAX, 

Of  the  Signification  and  Use  of  the  Pronouns. 

§.  482.  The  personal  pronoun,  as  a  subject,  is  usually  omitted, 
when  the  person  is  not  emphaticidly  put  forward  (in  opposition  to 
others,  or  with  reference  to  its  own  character,  or  by  referring  seve- 
ral actions  to  the  same  subject) :  Tu  nidum  servasy  ego  laudo  ruris 
amoeni  rivos  (Hor.  Ep.  T.  10,  6).  Et  tu  apud  patres  conscriptos 
contra  me  dicere  ausus  es  ?  (Cic.  Phil.  II.  21).  Tu  a  civitatibus 
pecunias  classis  nomine  coegisti,  tu  pretio  remiges  dimisisti,  tu  archi- 
piratam  ab  oculis  omnium  removisti  (Id.  Verr.  V.  52).  (A  word 
may  be  put  in  apposition  to  the  pronoun  omitted :  Hoc  tibi  Romana  JU" 
ventus  indicimus  bellumy  Liv.  II.  12 ;  we,  the  Roman  youth.) 
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Ohs.  Concerning  ^u  as  an  indefinite  and  only  assumed  subject,  sec 
§.  370  with  Ohs.  2. 

§.  483.  In  Latin  an  individual  not  unfrequently  speaks  of  him- 
self in  the  first  person  plural^  when  he  thinks  more  of  his  affairs 
and  the  position  of  a  thing  in  general^  than  of  himself  personally 
in  opposition  to  others :  Reliqvum  est,  ut  de  felicitate  Pompeji  plura 
dicamus  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  16).  Qvaerenti  mihi,  qvanam  re  pas- 
sem  prodesse  qvam  plurimis,  nulla  mc^'or  occurrebat,  qvam  si  optima- 
rum  artium  vias  traderem  meis  civibus,  qvod  compluribus  jam  libris 
me  arbitror  consecutum.  Nam  et  cohortati  sumus,  ut  maxime  potui- 
mus,  ad  philosophiae  studium  in  eo  libro,  qvi  inscriptus  est  Horten- 
siuSj  et,  qvod  genus  philosophandi  maxime  et  constans  et  elegans 
arbitraremur,  qvattuor  Academids  libris  ostendimus  (Id.  Div.  II.  1). 
Noster  is  used  in  the  same  way  instead  of  meus, 

Ohs.  Concerning  the  redundant  personal  pronoun  with  qvidon,  see 
below  on  the  demonstratives  §.  489  b. 

§.  484.  a.  The  pronoun  is  (the  indirect  demonstrative)  is  omitted 
as  a  nominative,  when  we  continue  to  speak  of  the  same  person  as 
before^  except  when  after  a  short  preliminary  notice  of  the  person, 
of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  we  come  to  the  fact  itself :  P. 
Annius  Asellus  mortuus  est  C.  Sacerdote  praetore.  Is  qvum  haberet 
unicam  filiam,  earn  bonis  suis  heredem  instituit  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  41). 
So  likewise  the  accusative  or  dative  of  this  pronoun  is  often  omit- 
ted, when  the  discourse  is  continued  concerning  the  same  object 
or  object  of  relation,  especially  when  a  short  antithesis  is  emphati- 
cally  subjoined  to  what  goes  before  :  Fratrem  tuum  ceteris  in  rebus 
laudo,  in  hoc  una  reprehendere  cogor.  Non  obsistam  fratris  tui 
voluntati,  qvoad  honestas  patietur ;  favere  nonpotero.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  accusative  is  also  sometimes  omitted,  where  that 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  pronoun  precedes  in  a  different  case  : 
Libri,  de  qvibus  scribis,  mei  non  sunt;  sumpsi  a  fratre  meo. 
(Concerning  the  omission  of  is  before  qvi  see  §.  324.) 

b.  J^  is  sometimes  followed,  not  by  qvi^  but  by  qvicunqve^  c.  g.  Qvid 
habeo,  qvod  faciam^  nisi  ut  eamfortunam,  qvaecunqve  erit  tua,  diicam  mcam 
(Cic.  pro  Mil.  36),  or  si  qvis  {is,  si  qvis=is,  qvi,  siqvis),  e.  g.  Ipse  AlUcnus 
ex  eafacultate,  si  qvam  hahet,  aliqvantum  detrahet  (Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  15). 

c.  A  more  precise  definition  of  an  idea  is  connected  emphatically 
by  et  is  {atqve  is,  et  is  qvidem),  '  and  that ;'  nee  is,  '  and  that  not :' 
Habet  homo  primum  memoriam  et  eam  infinitam  rerum  innumerabi- 
Hum  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  24).     Una  atqve  eo  facili  proelio  caesi  ad  Antium 
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hostes  (Liv.  IV.  57).  Epicurus  una  in  donw  et  ea  qvidem  angusta 
qvam  magnos  gvantaqve   amoris  conspiratione  consentientes  tenuii  \ 

amicorum  greges  !  (Cic.  Finn.  I.  20).     EraiU  in  Romana  juventute  , 

adolescentes  aliqvoi,  nee  ii  ienui  loco  orti,  qvorum  in  regno  libido 
Bolutior  fuerat  (Liv.  II.  3) .  (If  that  which  is  added  belongs  to  the 
predicate  and  to  the  assertion  in  general,  the  neuter  is  employed,  et  id^ 
e.  g.  ApoUonium  doctum  hominem  cognovi  et  studiie  optimie  deditwn^ 
idgve  a  puero,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  XIII.  16).  In  the  same  way  we  find  eed 
is:  Severitatem  in  seneciute  proho^  sed  eam^  sicut  alioj  modicam  (Cic. 
Cat.  M.  18)<i. 

§.  485.  a,  HiCf '  this/  is  used  to  denote  what  is  nearest  to  the 
speaker  in  place^  timCj  or  idea :  7\im  primum  philosophia^  non  Ula 
de  natura,  qvae  fuerit  antiqvior^  sed  haec,  in  qva  de  bonis  et  malts 
deqve  hominum  vita  disputatur,  inventa  dicitur  (Cic.  Brut.  8).  Opus 
vel  in  hac  magnificentia  urbis  conspiciendum  (Liv.  YI.  4)^  that  of  the 
present  day,  of  our  time.  Qtd  haec  vituperare  volunt,  Chrysogonum 
tantum  posse  qveruntur  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  48),  the  present  state 
of  things.  Sex,  Stola,  judex  hie  noster  (Id.  pro  Flacco),  who  sits 
here  as  judge.  Ille,  '  that/  refers  to  something  more  distant  {vete- 
res  illi,  qvi  — ),  but  often  designates  what  is  important  or  well 
known :  Ex  suo  regno  sic  Mithridates  projugit,  ut  ex  eodem  Ponio 
Medea  ilia  qvondam  profugisse  dicitur  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  9). 
(Concerning  hie  and  ille  in  notices  of  time  see  §.  276,  Obs,  5).  If 
two  persons  or  things  that  have  been  previously  named  be  spoken 
of,  hie  is  generally  referred  to  the  last  mentionedy  ille  to  the  more 
remote,  e.  g.  Caesar  benefidis  atqve  munificeniia  magnus  habebatur, 
integritate  vitae  Cato.  Ille  mansvetudine  et  misericordia  clarus 
/actus,  huic  severitas  dignitatem  addiderat  (Sail.  Cat.  54).  But  hie 
is  not  unfrequently  referred  not  to  the  last  named,  but  to  that 
which  is  nearer  in  idea  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing :  Melior 
tutiorqve  est  cert  a  pax,  qvam  sperata  victoria,  haec  {pax)  in  tua, 
ilia  in  deorum  potestate  est  (Liv.  XXX.  30)'. 

Obs.  What  is  expressed  in  the  oratio  directa  by  hie  is  designated  in 
the  oratio  obliqva  by  ille  ;  yet  hie  may  sometimes  be  retained  with  em- 
phasis from  the  oratio  directa.  Tu  {vos)  of  the  oratio  directa  is  expressed 
in  repeating  the  speech  of  another  chiefly  by  ilU^  but  also  by  is :  Caveat, 
ne  illg  cunctante  Numidae  sibi  consulant  (Sail.  Jug.  62)  =car^,  ne  te  cunc- 

'  Hostu  et  U  hosfh,  qvi  — ,  tribunus  et  Curio  tribunue  — ,  homines  ignoti  atqve  ita 
ignoti,  ut  —  (without  qvidem,  when  the  preceding  word  it  repeated  with  an  emphatic 
addition). 

'  Hoc  tocioi  audire  f  hoe  hottet  f  Qvo  cum  dolore  hotfqvo  cum  gaudio  illot?  (Liv. 
III.  72). 
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tante  — .     Tamen,  si  ohsides  ah  iis  sibi  dentur,  sese  cum  lis  pacem  esse 
facturum  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  14)=/am€n,  si  ohsides  a  vohis  daniur  — . 

b.  Sic  and  ille  (the  latter  more  especially)  also  refer  to  the 
following  part  of  the  discourse  (so  that  hie  designates  what  is  pre- 
sent, iUe  something  new  or  well  known) :  Nonne  qvum  mulia  alia 
mirabilia,  turn  Ulud  imprimis?  (Cic.  de  Div.  I.  10;  'the  following 
circumstance  especially*)  •  (On  the  addition  of  a  proposition  referring 
to  hie  or  ille  with  enim  or  nam  see  §.  439,  Obs.  2.) 

c.  Hie  is  used  in  relative  circumlocutions  instead  of  is  {hie,  qvi\  when 
the  thing  so  described  is  designated  as  something  near  (e.  g.  haec^  qvae 
a  nobis  hoc  qvatriduo  disputata  sunt ;  Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  38),  but  especially 
when  we  wish  to  give  a  marked  prominence  to  the  contents  of  the  rela- 
tive circumlocution,  so  as  to  contrast  them  with  the  leading  proposition 
which  follows :  Qoos  ego  compos  antea  nitidissimos  viridissimosqye  vidis- 
semy  has  vastatos  nunc  atqve  desertos  videbam  (Cic.  Verr.  III.  18) ;  other- 
wise  but  seldom. 

Obs,  We  must  also  notice  hie  et  hie,  hie  et  ille^  this  and  that,  this  or 
that;  Ule  et  ille,  one  or  two.  (^Hoo  Thrasybuli,  illud  Pherecydis,  the 
following  expression  of  ThrasybuluB,  that  well-known  saying  of  Phere- 
cydes.)" 

§.  486.  Iste  is  used  of  that  which  is  referred  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed (of  a  thing  which  is  in  his  neighbourhood,  relates  to  him, 
proceeds  from  him,  is  mentioned  by  him,  &c.) ;  hence  iste  tiius  {iste 
vester)  are  often  found  combined,  or  iste  has  the  same  signification 
as  tuus  {vester)  :  Ista  oratio,  that  speech  (which  you  make).  Qvae- 
tfis  mallem  causa  fuisset  qvam  ista,  qvam  diets  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  4). 
De  istis  rebus  exspecto  tuas  Utteras  (Id.  ad  Att.  II.  5),  concerning 
what  happens  where  you  are.  Affe,  nunc  isti  doceant  (those  philo- 
sophers whom  you  follow),  qvonam  modo  efficiatur,  ut  honeste  vivei^e 
summum  bonum  sit  (Id.  Finn.  IV.  11).  Yet  iste  is  also  used  of 
a  thing  which  is  near  or  present  to  the  speaker,  but  which  he  (con- 
temptuously) motions  from  him  (as,  e.  g.  by  the  complainant  of  the 
defendant  in  a  court  of  justice),  or  of  a  thing  which  we  have  our- 
selves recently  named  or  mentioned  (and  think  of  as  more  remote), 
e.  g.  Fructum  istum  laudis,  qvi  ex  perpetua  oratione  percipi  potuit, 

■  With  participles  and  adjectives  referring  to  a  subject  (accompanied  by  its  verb)  in 
another  clause  of  the  sentence,  the  poets  sometimes  use  Ule  by  a  pleonasm,  much  in  the 
sense  of  the  Homeric  tyt :  as — 

Multum  iUe  et  terrie  jactatus  et  alto  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  3). 

Afftnina  eurtu 
Prima  petit,  turn  ilia  virum,  non  ilia  pericli 
Telorumqve  memor  (Id.  ib.  IX.  478). 
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in  alia  tempora  reservemus  (Cic.  Verr.  A.  I.  11).  Utinam  tibi  istam 
mentem  dii  immortales  duint  (Id.  in  Cat.  I.  9),  Would  that  the 
gods  would  give  you  such  a  disposition.  Si  qvid  novisti  reciius 
istis,  candidus  imperii ;  si  non,  his  uiere  mecum  (Hor.  Ep.  I. 
6,  67). 

Ohs,  What  is  said  of  the  distinction  in  meaning  between  hie,  tZfo,  and 
iste,  applies  also  to  the  adverbs  derived  from  them. 

§.  487.  Ipse  stands  alone  (without  the  addition  of  is)  where  the 
emphasis  faUs  in  English  on  self  (selves) ;  because  it  designates 
an  antithesis  to  something  out  of  or  instead  of  the  person  or  thing 
itself:  Accipio,  qvod  dant ;  mihi  enim  satis  est;  ipsis  non  satis  (Cic. 
Finn.  II.  26).  Qvaeram  ex  ipsa  (Id.  pro  Gael.  14).  Parvi  de  eo, 
qvod  ipsis  superat,  gratificari  aliis  volunt  (Id.  Finn.  Y.  15).  {Tpsi, 
qvi  scripserunt,  the  authors  themselves.  But  is  ipse,  even  he,  even 
that,  that  very.) 

Obs.  1.  Ipse  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  signification  of  exactly^  precisefy: 
Crassus  triennio  ipso  minor  erat  qvam  Antonius  (Cic.  Brut.  43).  [Nunc 
ipsum,  just  now ;  turn  ipswUf  qvum,  precisely  at  the  moment  when). 

Obs,  2.  Et  ipse  stands  in  the  signification  also,  likewise,  when  the  same 
is  predicated  of  a  new  subject,  which  had  been  previously  asserted  of 
others :  Deinde  Crassus,  ut  intelligere  posset  Brutus,  qvem  hominem  laceS' 
sisset,  ires  et  ipse  excitavit  recitatores  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  51),  after  that 
Crassus,  as  his  opponent  had  done,  likewise  — . 

b.  In  reflective  assertions  (expressing  an  action  of  the  subject  on 
itself)  ipse  stands  in  the  same  case  with  the  subject  (in  the  nomi- 
native), when  it  is  intended  to  express  what  the  subject  itself  does 
(in  opposition  to  what  others  do  and  what  is  performed  by  the  aid 
of  others) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  stands  in  the  same  case  with  the 
personal  or  reflective  pronoun,  when  it  is  designed  to  show  that 
the  action  refers  to  that  subject,  and  not  to  others:  Non  egeo 
medicina;  me  ipse  consolor  (Cic.  Lael.  3).  Valvae  clausae  repagvUs 
subito  se  ipsae  aperuerunt  (Cic.  Divin.  1.  34).  Cato  se  ipse  interenut 
(was  not  killed  by  others).  Junius  necem  sibi  ipse  conscivit  (Id. 
N.  D.  II.  3).  Non  potest  exercitum  is  continere  imperator,  qvi  se 
ipse  non  continet  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  13),  who  does  not  himself 
keep  himself  under  control.  8e  ipsi  omnes  natura  diligunt  (Id. 
Finn.  III.  18). — Tu  qvoniam  rempublicam  nosqve  conservas,  fac,  ut 
diligentissime  te  ipsum,  mi  Dolabella,  custodias  (Id.  ad  Fam.  IX. 
14).  Ea  gessimus,  ut  omnibus  potius  qvam  ipsis  nobis  consuluerimus 
(Id.  Finn.  II.  19).     Sensim  tardeve  potius  nosmetipsos  cognoscimus 
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(Id.  Finn.  V.  15),  Facile,  gvod  cujtisqve  temporis  officmm  sit,  po- 
terimusy  nisi  nosmetipsos  valde  amabimus,  judicare  (Id.  Off.  I.  9). 
Yet  the  Latins  sometimes  put  the  nominative  of  ipse,  M'hcn  the 
antithesis  might  lead  us  to  expect  another  case  (in  order  to  mark 
more  emphatically  the  relation  of  a  person  or  thing  to  itself,  as  at 
once  subject  and  object) :  Verves  sic  erat  humilis  atqve  demissus,  ut 
.  non  modo  papulo  Romano,  sed  etiam  sibi  ipse  condemnatm  vide- 
retur  (Cic.  Verr.  I.  6).  Ipse  sibi  inimicus  est  (Id.  Finn.  V.  10). 
{Ipse  is  often  so  used  before  se  and  sibi).  Secum  ipsi  hqvuntur 
(Id.  R.  P.  I.  17).  {Crassus  et  Antonius  ex  scriptis  cognosci  ipsi  suis 
non  potuerunt,  Cic.  de  Or.  II.  2 ;  from  their  own  writings,  fyse  per 
«0,  per  se  ipse,  in  and  by  himself.) 

§,  488.  Idem  is  often  employed  where  something  new  is  said  of 
a  person  or  thing  already  mentioned^  to  denote  either  similarity 
{likewise,  also,  at  the  same  time)  or  an  opposition  {yet,  on  the  other 
hand)  :  Thorius  utebatur  eo  cibo,  qvi  et  svavissimus  esset  et  idem  fa- 
ciUimus  ad  concoqvendum  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  20).  Nihil  utile,  gvod  non 
idem  honestum  (Id.  Off.  III.  7).  P.  Africanus  eloqventia  cunmlavit 
bellicam  laudem,  qvod  idem  fecit  Timotheus,  Cononis  filing  (Id.  Off. 
I.  82).  Etiam  patriae  hoc  munus  debere  videris,  ut  ea,  gvae  salva 
per  te  est,  per  te  eundem  sit  ornata  (Id.  Legg.  I.  2),  Invenii  multi 
sunt,  qvi  vitam  profundere  pro  patria  parati  essent,  iidem  (but  on 
the  other  hand)  gloriae  jacturam  ne  minimam  qvidem  facere  vellent 
(Id.  ib.  1. 24).  Epicurus,  qvum  (while)  optimam  et  praestantissimam 
naturam  dei  dicat  esse,  negat  idem  esse  in  deo  gratiam  (Id.  N.  D. 
L43). 

§.  489.  A  demonstrative  pronoun  is  used  redundantly  in  certain 
combinations : — 

a.  When  a  substantive  or  a  pronoun  has  been  separated  from  its 
predicate  or  governing  verb  by  an  intervening  proposition  (espe- 
cially if  relative),  it  is  sometimes  emphatically  recalled  to  mind 
by  the  pronoun  is  (rarely  hie,  where  an  antithesis  is  to  be  made 
very  prominent)  :  Plebem  et  infimam  multitudinem,  qvae  P.  Ciodio 
duce  fortunis  vestris  imminebat,  eam  Milo',  qvo  tutior  esset  vestra 
vita,  tribus  suis  patrimoniis  delenivit  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  85).  Ilaec  ipsa, 
qvae  nunc  ad  me  delegare  vis,  ea  semper  in  te  eximia  et  praestantia 
fuerunt  (Id.  de  Or.  II.  28).  Agrum  Campanum,  qvi  qvum  de  vecti- 
galibus  eximebatur,  ut  milUibus  dareiur,  tamen  infiigi  magnum  rei- 
publicae  vubius  putabamus,  hunc  tu  compransoribus  tuis  et  coUusori- 

3l 
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bus  dividebns  (Id.  Phil.  II.  39).     (This  idiom  involves  a  kind  of  ana- 
coluthio,  see  §.  449.) 

Obs.  1.  In  a  similar  way  hie  and  tile  are  inserted  in  comparisons: 
Ingeniosi,  ut  aes  Corinthium  in  aeruginem^  sic  illi  in  morbum  incidunt 
tardius  (Cic.  Tusc.  IV.  14). 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  a  subject,  without  being  separated  from  its  predi- 
cate, is  emphatically  distinguished  from  others  by  the  addition  of  is  (or  is 
vero)  :  Ista  animi  tranqvillitas  ea  est  ipsa  beata  vita  (Cic.  Fin.  V.  8). 
Bed  urbana  plebs  ea  vero  praeceps  ierat  multis  de  causis  (Sail.  Cat.  37). 

b.  When  the  particle  qvidem  slands  with  a  concessive  signifi- 
cation (indeed^  certainly)  with  a  predicate  (verb  or  adjective),  with 
sed  following,  it  is  in  the  best  writers  not  connected  immediately 
with  the  verb  or  adjective,  but  a  pronoun  is  inserted  before  qvidem, 
which  corresponds  to  the  word  of  which  the  predicate  is  conceded, 
namely  eqvidem  {forego  qvidem),  nos  qvidem,  iu  qvidem,  vos  qvidem, 
Ule  (more  rarely  is)  qvidem  :  Reliqva  non  eqvidem  contemno,  sedplus 
iamen  habent  spei  qvam  timoris  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Pr.  II.  16),  the  rest  I  do 
not  indeed  despise,  but — .  Oratorias  exercitationes  non  iu  qvidem 
reliqvisti,  sed  certe  philosophiam  illis  anteposuisti  (Id.  de  Fat.  2). 
P.  Scipio  non  multum  ille  qvidem  nee  saepe  dicebat,  sed  omnes  sale 
facetiisqve  svperabat  (Id.  Brut.  34).  Ludo  autem  et  joco  uti  illo 
qvidem  licet,  sed  tum,  qvum  gravibus  seriisqve  rebus  satisfecerimus 
(Id.  OflF.  I.  29),  Sapientiae  studium  vetus  id  qvidem  in  nostris,  sed 
tamen  ante  Laelii  aetatem  et  Scipionis  non  reperio,  qvos  appellare 
possim  nominatim  (Id.  Tusc.  IV.  3).  Libri  scripti  inconsiderate  ab 
optimis  illis  qvidem  viris,  sed  non  satis  eruditis  (Id.  ib.  I.  3),  by 
men,  who  were  certainly — .  Cyri  vitam  et  disciplinam  legunt,  prae- 
claram  illam  qvidem,  sed  non  tarn  aptam  rebus  nostris  (Id.  Brut.  29)^ 
(Less  usually :  Proposuit  qvidem  legem,  sed  minutissimis  litteris  et  an* 
gustissimo  loco  (Svet.  Cal.  41). 

§.  490.  a.  The  Reflective  pronoun  and  the  possessive  suus  de- 
rived from  it  refer  back  to  the  subject,  like  the  word  self.  Ipse  se 
qvisqve  diligit  (Cic.  Lael.  21).  Bestiis  homines  utipossunt  ad  suam 
utilitatem  (Id.  Finn.  III.  20).  Fabius  a  me  diligitur  propter  sum- 
mam  suam  humanitatem  et  observantiam  (Id.  ad  Fam.  XV.  14). 
{Inter  se,  mutually,  one  with  another,  may  refer  also  to  the  object  or  ob- 
ject of  relation :  JEtiam  feras  inter  se  partus  et  educatio  conciliate  Cic. 
Sosc  Am.  22.     So  likewise  ipsum per  se,  ipsiper  se,) 

b.  Suus  may  also  refer  to  another  substantive  in  the  proposition 
(mostly  the  object  or  object  of  relation,  and  sometimes  also  to  other 

*  [Uumanum  id  qvidem^  qvod  Ha  exiitinuu  sed  e$t  natnra,  eet.  (Cic.  Tusc.  IT  I.  6).] 
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cases),  where  it  may  be  expressed  by  his  (her,  their)  own  (so  that  a 
mutual  relation  is  indicated  in  the  transaction  between  the  two 
ideas) :  Hannibalem  sui  cives  e  civitate  ejecerunt  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  68). 
Catilina  admonebat  alitan  egestatis^  alium  cupiditaiis  suae  (Sail. 
Cat.  21).  Suis  flammis  delete  Fidenas  (Liv.  IV.  33).  Si  ceteris 
recte  facta  sua  prosunt,  mihi  mea  ne  qvando  obsint,  providete  (Cic. 
in  Cat.  III.  12).  Desinant  insidiari  domi  suae  consuli  (Id.  ib.  I. 
13).  Sua  cujusqve  animantis  natura  est  (Id.  Finn.  V.  9).  Dicae- 
archum  cum  Aristoxeno,  aeqvali  et  condiscipulo  suo,  dodos  sane 
homines f  omittamus  (Id.  Tusc.  I.  18),  with  his  fellow-pupil,  so  that 
he  may  take  his  fellow-pupil  with  him.  (But,  Omitto  Isocratem  dis- 
cipulosqye  ejus,  Ephorum  et  Naucratem  [Cic.  Or.  51].  Pi^onem  nostrum 
merito  ejus  amo  plurimum  [Id.  ad  Fam.  XIV.  2].  Verri  de  eadem  re 
litterae  complures  a  multis  ejus  amicis  afferuntur  [Id.  Verr.  II.  39].  Deum 
agnoscis  ex  operibus  ejus  [Id.  Tusc.  I.  28].  So  likewise  sui  as  the  geni- 
tive of  *e  may  be  referred  to  the  object  or  object  of  relation  :  Cui 
proposita  est  conservatio  sui,  necesse  est  huic  qvoqve  paries  sui  caras 
esse  (Id.  Finn.  V.  13). 

Obs,  Suus,  his  (her,  their)  own,  may  even  be  referred  to  the  person  or 
thing  generally  treated  of  in  the  discourse,  though  it  be  not  expressly 
named  in  the  same  proposition  :  Mater  qvod  svasit  sua,  adolescens  viuller 
fedt  (Ter.  Hec.  IV.  4,  38).  Is  annus  omnem  Crassi  spem  atqve  omnia 
vitae  consilia  morte  pervertit.  Fuit  hoc  luctuosum  suis  (to  his  friends), 
acerbum  patriae^  grave  bonis  omnibus  (Cic.  de  Or.  III.  2). 

c.  Se  and  suus  in  subordinate  propositions  refer  not  only  to  the 
subject  in  the  same  proposition,  but  also  to  the  subject  of  tlie  lead- 
ing proposition,  when  the  dependent  proposition  is  stated  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  subject.  This  is  always  the  case  with  accusatives 
with  the  infinitive,  with  propositions  which  denote  the  object  of  an 
exertion  and  eflfort  (§.372  and  375),  with  final  propositions  and 
dependent  interrogative  propositions,  and  with  such  relative  and 
other  subordinate  propositions  as  are  designated  by  the  conjunc- 
tive as  the  sentiments  of  another  party  (§.  368  and  369) :  Sentit 
animus  se  vi  sua,  nan  aliena  moveri  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  23).  Negant,  ad 
suam  utilitatem  hoc  pertinere.  (After  a  general  infinitive :  Ilaec 
est  una  omnis  sapientia,  non  arbitrari  sese  scire,  qvod  nesciat,  not 
to  think  that  one  knows  (Cic.  Acad.  I.  4).  Oravit  me  pater,  ut  ad 
se  venirem.  Id  ea  de  causa  Caesar  fecit^  ne  se  hostes  occupatum 
opprimerent.  Exposuit,  cur  ea  res  parum  sibi  placeret.  Accvsat 
amicos,  qvod  se  non  adjuverint,  Ariovistus  respondet,  si  qvid  Caesar 
se  velit,  ilium  ad  se  venire  oportere  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  34).     Legati 
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Caentes  Deos  rogaverunty  ut  Romanos  florentes  ea  sui  (viz.  CaerU 
turn)  misericordia  caperet,  qvae  se  rebus  affectis  qvondam  populi 
Romani  cepissei  (Liv.  VII.  20).  Paetus  omnes  libros,  qvos  frater 
8UU8  reliqirisaet,  mihi  donavit  (Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  1).  Turn  ei  dormienii 
idem  tile  visus  est  rogare,  ut,  qvordam  sibi  vivo  non  subvenisset,  mor* 
tern  suam  ne  inultam  esse  pateretur  (Id.  Div.  I.  27). 

Ohs.  1 .  Se  and  suus  are  also  referred  to  the  person  in  the  leading  pro- 
position, whose  language  or  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  subordinate, 
even  when  this  person  b  not  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  former :  Jam 
inde  ah  initio  Fanstulo  spes  fuerat^  regiam  stirpem  apud  se  educari  (Liv. 
I.  5).  A  Caesare  valde  liberaliter  ifwitar^  sibi  ut  sim  legatus  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  II.  18). 

Obs.  2.  Sometimes  the  context  alone  can'shew  whether  se  {suus)  refers 
to  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition  or  that  of  the  subordinate,  e.  g. 
Hortensius  ex  Verre  qvaesivit,  cur  suos  (i.  e.  Hortensii)  familiarissimos 
rejici  passus  esset  (Cic.  Yerr.  I.  7).  Se  and  suus  are  even  found  in  the 
same  proposition  so  used,  that  one  refers  to  the  nearest  subject,  while  the 
other  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition :  Livius  Salinator 
Q,  Fabium  Maximum  rogavit,  ut  meminisset^  opera  sua  (sc.  Idvii)  se  (sc. 
Fabium)  Tarentum  reeepisse  (Cic.  de  Or.  II.  67).  Romani  legatos  in 
Bithgniam  miserunt^  qvi  a  Prusia  rege  peferent,  ne  inimidssimum  suum 
(sc.  Romanorum)  apud  se  kaberet  (Com.  Hann.  12). 

Obs.  3.  We  find  however  in  the  Latin  authors  some  passages  less  care- 
fully written,  where  the  subordinate  proposition  either  necessarily  ex- 
presses an  idea  conceived  by  the  leading  subject  (as  for  example,  objective 
propositions),  or  is  shewn  to  be  such  by  the  use  of  the  conjunctive,  and 
where,  notwithstanding,  is^  ejus  is  used  instead  of  se^  stuis^  of  the  person 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition.  (This  never  occurs  in  an 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  which  is  immediately  connected  Vith  the 
leading  proposition.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  found  some  few 
passages  where  se  and  suus  are  employed,  though  there  is  no  conjunctive 
to  indicate  that  the  sentiments  expressed  are  those  of  another.  Selvetii 
persvadent  Rauracis  et  Tulingis,  uti,  eodem  usi  consilio^  oppidis  suis  vicis' 
qve  exustist  una  cum  its  prqficiscantur  (Cacs.  B.  G.  I.  5).  Audistis  nuper 
dicere  legatos  Tgndaritanos,  Mercurium,  qvi  sacris  anniversariis  apud  eos 
colereturj  Verris  imperio  esse  sublatum  (Cic.  Verr.  FV.  39). — Chrgsogonus 
hune  sibi  ex  animo  serupulum,  qvi  se  diesqve  noctesqve  stimulat  ac  pun* 
git,  ut  evellatisy  postulat  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  2).  Metellus  in  iis  urbibus, 
qvae  adse  defecerani,  praesidia  imponit  (Sail.  Jug.  61).  Patres  nil  reO' 
turn,  nisi  qvod  plaeuit  sibiy  ducunt  (Hor.  £p.  II.  1,  83).  Thus  we  find 
both  qvantum  in  se  est,  erat  (so  &r  as  it  rests,  rested,  with  him),  and 
(more  correctly)  qvantum  in  ipso  esi^  erai. 
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Ohs.  4i.  Ipse  for  se  ipsum,  sibi  ipsiy  &c.  (in  a  subordinate  proposition,  of 
the  subject  of  the  leading  proposition)  is  found  in  the  best  writers  in  a 
few  passages,  where  the  word  self  is  to  be  made  prominent:  Sunt  qvi  se 
recusare  negenty  qvominus,  ipsis  mortuis^  terrarum  omnium  deftagratio 
consegvatur  (Cic.  Finn.  III.  19). 

Obs.  5.  Se  and  suus  sometimes  stand  in  universal  assertions,  without 
being  referred  to  a  definite  subject  preceding,  in  the  signification  oneself: 
Negligere,  qvid  de  se  (of  one)  qvisqye  sentiat,  non  solum  arrogantis  est^  sed 
etiam  omnino  dissoluti  (Cic.  Off.  I.  28). 

Ohs,  6.  Instead  of  se  {sibi)  inter  se,  mutually— one  another,  it  is  usual 
to  say  only  inter  se,  omitting  the  object :  Veri  amioi  non  solum  colent  inter 
se  00  diligent,  sed  etiam  verebuntur  (Cic.  Lael.  22).  {Inter  nos=nos  or 
nobis  inter  nos  ;  inter  tos,) 

§.491.  The  possessive  pronouns  (pronominal  adjectives)  may  be 
omitted  in  Latin,  when  the  relation,  which  they  would  express,  is 
easily  ascertained  from  the  context  (especially  therefore,  where 
they  serve  to  refer  a  thing  to  the  subject,  but  sometimes  also, 
where  they  would  point  to  the  object  or  object  of  relation),  aud 
when  no  kind  of  emphasis  rests  on  the  possessive  definition  :  Pa- 
trem  amisi,  qvum  qvarium  annum  agebam,  matrem,  qvum  sextum 
{amisit — agebat),  Roga  parentes  (viz.  tuos).  Manus  lava  et  coena ! 
Prater  meus  amatur  ab  omnibus  propter  summam  morum  svavitatem. 
Patris  animum  mihi  reconciliasti  (viz.  mei).  Yet  sutis  is  also  not 
unfrequently  used,  where  it  might  have  been  omitted. 

Obs.  1.  The  possessive  pronoun  designates  in  certain  combinations  (e.  g. 
with  tempuSj  locus,  deus,  numen)  that  which  is  suitable^  correct,  or  favour- 
able, for  a  person  or  thing.  Suo  loco,  suo  tempore.  Loco  aeqvo,  tempore 
tuo  pugnasti  (Liv.  XXXVIII.  45).  Vadimus  non  numine  nostra  (Virg. 
Aen.  II.  396). 

Obs.  2.  Concerning  nuUa  tua  epistola  (from  you),  mea  unius  opera,  see 
§.  297  a. 

§.  492.  On  the  Intebboqativb  Pbonouns  the  following  observa- 
tions may  be  made. 

a.  The  Latins  can  combine  two  interrogative  pronouns  in  one 
proposition  in  such  a  way,  that  the  inquiry  is  directed  both  to  the 
subject  and  the  object :  Considera^  qvis  qvem  Jraudasse  dicatur  (Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Com.  7),  who  is  said  to  have  defrauded,  and  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  defrauded.  Nihil  Jam  aliud  qvaerere  judices  debetis, 
nisi,  uier  utri  insidias  fecerit  (Id.  pro  Mil.  9),  whicli  of  these  two 
acted  treacherously  to  the  other. 

Obs.  Concerning  the  interrogative  with  a  participle  see  §•  424,  Obs,  3. 
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b.  An  interrogative  exclamation  of  surprise  (at  the  greatness  of 
a  thing,  &c.)  is  expressed  affirmatively :  Qvum  niultos  scriptores 
rerum  suarum  magnus  tile  Alexander  secum  habuisse  dicitur  I  (Cic. 
pro  Arch.  10) .  Hie  vero  adolescens  qvum  eqvitaret  cum  suis  delectis 
eqvitibus,  qvos  concurms  facere  solebat !  qvam  se  jactare !  (Id.  pro 
Dej.  10).  (If  non  is  introduced,  the  surprise  or  the  question  applies 
to  tlie  negative  idea :  Qvam  id  te,  di  boni,  non  decebat !  How  ill  it 
became  you !  Cic.  Phil.  II.  8). 

Ohs.  1.  Concerning  the  usage  of  dependent  interrogative  propositions 
with  a  pronoun,  it  may  here  also  be  observed,  that  in  English  the  object 
of  a  communication  or  question  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  substantive 
with  a  relative  proposition  attached  to  it,  a  construction  which  is  not  usual 
in  Latin,  where  an  interrogative  proposition  is  employed  ;  e.  g.  I  told  him 
of  the  progress  which  the  boy  had  made,  narravi  «,  qvos  progressus  puer 
fedsset.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives,  which  induced  Tibe- 
rius to  take  this  step,  qvae  Tiherium  causae  impulerint,  scriptores  non  con^ 
sentiunt.  (Non  paenitet^  qvanium  prqfecerim,  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  progress  which  I  have  made.) 

Ohs.  2.  A  direct  inquiry  respecting  the  reason  or  motive  of  an  action  is 
expressed  by  the  pronominal  adverb  cur ;  qvare  is  used  only  in  depend- 
ent propositions,  and  usually  after  expressions  which  indicate  a  motive 
(§.  372  b.  Obs.  6,  compare  440  b.  Obs.  1).  Qvidni  is  used  only  with  the 
conjunctive,  to  signify  *  why  should  not?'  (§.  353). 

§.493.  a.  Of  the  Indefinite  Pronouns  aliqvis  denotes  in  the 
most  general  way  some  one,  some  thing,  a  single  undefined  person 
or  thing :  Fecit  hoc  aliqvis  tui  similis.  Si  mihi  esset  obtemperatum, 
si  non  optimam,  at  aliqvam  rempublicam,  qvae  nunc  nulla  est,  habe- 
remus  (Cic.  OS*.  I.  11).  Ut  tarda  aliqva  et  langvida  pecus  (Id.  Fin. 
II.  13).  Declamabam  saepe  cum  M.  Pisone  et  cum  Q.  Pompejo  aut 
cum  aliqvo  qvotidie  (Id.  Brut.  90),  or  some  other  person  (nearly 
equivalent  to  alius  aliqvis,  though  the  word  itself  does  not  bear 
this  signification).  [Est  aliqvid,  it  is  yet  something,  not  so  abso- 
lutely nothing).  Qvis  has  the  same  signification  [dicat  qvis,  dicat 
aliqvis,  one  might  say),  but  is  used  where  an  indefinite  subject  or 
object  is  to  be  designated  very  slightly  and  without  emphasis  (one), 
e.  g.  Fieri  potest,  ut  recte  qvis  sentiat,  et  id,  qvod  sentit,  polite  eloqvi 
non  possit  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  3);  especially  in  relative  propositions 
(what  one,  4;c.)  after  qvum  (when  one),  and  usually  after  si,  nisi, 
ne,  num  :  Qvo  qvis  versutior  et  callidior  est,  hoc  invisior  et  suspec- 
Hot,  detracta  opinione  probttatis  (Cic.  OS.  II.  9) .  Illis  promissis 
standum  non  est,  qvae  coactus  qvis  metu,  qvae  deceptus  dolo  promisit 
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(Id.  ib.  I.  10).     Si  qvam  repperero  causam,  indicabo,     GaUi  leyibus 
sanctum  habent,  ut  si  qvis  qvid  de  republica  a  finitimis  rumor e  ac 
fama  acceperit,  uti  ad  magistratum  deferat  (Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  20). 
Fereor,  ne  qvid  subsit  dolt.     {Sicubi  accidit ;  tie  qvandofiat,  &c.) 

Ohs.  1.  Yet  we  find  aliqvis  and  the  words  derived  from  it  not  unfre- 
quently  after  si  and  sometimes  after  ne,  especially  if  some  emphasis  rests 
on  the  pronoun  {somewhat^  a  certain  measure,  in  opposition  to  much,  little, 
all) :  Si  aliqvid  de  summa  gravitate  Pompous,  si  multum  de  ciipi dilate 
Caesar  remisisset, pacem  stabilem  nobis  habere  licuisset  (Cic.  Phil.  XIII.  1). 
Timebat  Pompejus  omnia^  ne  vos  aliqvid  timeretis  (Id.  pro  Mil.  24).  Si 
aliqvando  (on  a  single  occasion)  tacent  omnes,  turn  sortito  coguntur  dicere 
(Id.  Verr.  IV.  64). 

Obs,  2.  The  plural  of  aliqvis  is  aliqvi;  aliqvot  is  used  only  when  a 
certain  number  b  thought  of. 

b.  Qvispiam  is  also  employed  like  qvis,  to  denote  a  single  per- 
son or  thing  which  is  quite  indefinite  {dicat  qvispiam),  but  not  so 
absolutely  without  emphasis:  For  sit  an  aliqvis  aliqvando  ejmmodi 
qvidpiam  fecerit  (Cic.  Verr.  II.  32).  Communi  consvetudine  ser- 
monis  abutimur,  qvum  ita  dicimus,  velle  aliqvid  qvempiam  aut  nolle 
sine  causa  (Id.  de  Fat.  11). 

c.  Qvidam  is  a  certain  one  (a  defined  person  or  thing,  of  which, 
however,  a  more  precise  notice  is  unnecessary) :  Qvidam  ex  advo- 
catis,  homo  summa  virtute  praeditus,  intelligere  se  dixit,  non  id  agi, 
ut  verum  inveniretur  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.  63).  Habitant  hie  qvaedam 
muUerculae  (Ter.  Ad.  IV.  5, 13).  Hoc  non  f ado,  ut  fortasse  qvibus- 
dam  videor,  simulatione  (Cic  ad  Fam.  I.  8).  (On  its  employment 
in  conjunction  with  qvasi,  when  an  appellation  is  made  use  of  that 
is  not  strictly  appropriate,  see  §.  444?  a.  Obs,  2.)  {Certu^  qvidam,  a 
certain  definite  individual.) 

Obs,  By  nonnemo,  one  or  two,  some  (few)  defined,  but  unnamed  persons 
are  always  indicated  :  Video  de  istis,  qvi  se  populares  haberi  volunt,  ahesse 
nonneminem.  Is  cet,  (Gic.  in  Cat.  IV.  5 ;  the  discourse  is  continued  with 
is,  because  nonnemo,  grammatically  considered,  is  in  the  singular).  Kon- 
nihil,  somewhat  (most  frequently  as  an  adverb :  Nonnihil  timeo,  nonnihil 
miror,  &cc.).     Nonnullus  (adj.),  not  exactly  none,  some,  a  part. 

§.  4'94.  a.  The  substantive  qvisqvam  and  the  adjective  uUus 
(which  sometimes  stands  as  a  substantive  [see  §.90,  Obs,'\,  and  in 
the  plural  is  both  a  substantive  and  adjective)  denote  any  one 
whatever,  any  at  all,  even  if  it  were  only  a  single  individual,  who- 
ever or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  express  an  affirmative  idea  in  the 
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most  general  way,  without  conveying  the  notion  of  a  distinct  per- 
son or  thing.  Qvisqvam  and  ullus  stand  therefore  (first)  in  nega- 
tive propositions  and  questions  with  the  force  of  a  negative^  where 
the  negation  is  universal  and  relates  to  the  whole  proposition,  and 
after  the  preposition  sine :  Sine  sociis  nemo  qvidqvam  tale  conatur 
(Cic.  Lael.  12).  Justitia  nunqvam  nocet  cuiqvam,  qvi  earn  habet 
(Id.  Finn.  I.  16).  Sine  virtute  negve  amicitiam  neqve  uUam  rem 
expetendam  conseqvi  possumus  (Id.  Lael.  22).  (The  negative  word 
must  always  precede.)  Sine  ullo  auxilio  (without  any  help  whatever, 
destitute  of  all  aid)  ^.  Tu  me  existimas  ab  ullo  malle  mea  legi  pro* 
bariqve  gvam  a  te  ?  (Cic.  ad  Att.  IV.  5).  Qvid  est,  qvod  qvisqvam 
dignum  Pompejo  afferre  possit?  (Id.  pro  Leg.  Man.  11).  Qois* 
qvamne  istuc  negat  ?  (Id.  N.  D.  III.  28).  So  likewise,  Qvasi  vero 
qvisqvam  vir  excellenti  animo  in  rempublicam  ingressus  optabUius 
qvidqvam  arbitretur  qvam  se  a  suis  civibtts  reipublicae  causa  diligi 
(Cic.  in  Vat.  3=nemo  arbitratur).  Desitum  est  videri  qvidqvam  in 
socios  tniqvum,  qvum  exstitisset  in  cives  tanta  crudelitas  (Id.  Off.  II. 
S=^Nihiljam  iniqvum  videbatur), 

Ohs.  1.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  sense  only  requires  the  negation  of  a 
special  affirmative  idea,  aliqvis  or  qvispiam  is  made  use  of :  Nan  oh  ipsius 
aliqvod  delictum  (Cio.  pro  Balb.  28),  not  on  account  of  this  or  that  crime 
committed  by  himself.  Vidi^fore,  ut  aliqvando  non  Torqvatus  neqve  Tot" 
qvati  qvispiam  similis,  sed  aliqvis  honorum  hostis  aliter  indicata  haec  esse 
dicerep  (Id.  pro  Sull.  14).  In  the  same  way  ne  qvis,  ne  qvid,  &c.  are  com- 
monly employed.  (Ne  qvis  unqvatn.  Ne  qvisqvam^  that  no  one,  whoever 
it  may  be :  Metellus  edixU,  ne  qvisqvam  in  castris  panem  aut  qvem  alium 
coctum  cibum  venderet.  Sail.  Jug.  45.)  Qvisqvam  (ullus)  is  also  not  used, 
when  the  negation  applies  not  to  the  whole  proposition,  but  to  a  single 
word,  with  which  it  is  combined  so  as  to  form  one  negative  idea  (Qvum 
aliqvid  non  habeas,  when  one  Tuis  not  this  or  that  thing,  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  36), 
or  when  two  negations  cancel  each  other :  Nemo  uila  de  re  potest  conten- 
dere neqve  asseverare  sine  aliqva  ejus  rei,  qvam  sibi  qvisqve plaeere  dicit, 
certa  et  propria  nota  (Cic.  Acad.  II.  11).  Non  sine  aliqvo  incommodo. 
Hi  philosophi  mancamjbre  putaverwit  sine  aliqva  accessions  virtutem  (Cic. 
Finn.  III.  9=nisi  adjungeretur  aliqva  aecessio).  (Ne  illi  qvidem,  qvi 
maleficio  et  scelere  pascuntur,  possunt  sine  ulla  particula  justitiae  vivere, 
without  any  particle  whatever,  Cic.  Off.  II.  11.) 

Ohs,  2.  In  a  negative  proposition  with  qvisqvam,  the  predicate  may  be 
completed  with  an  unaccented  aliqvis  or  qvispiam  :  Ne  sttspicari  qvidem 
possumus,  qvenqvam  horum  ab  amico  qvidpiam  contendisse,  qvod  contra 
rempublicam  esset  (Cic.  Lael.  11). 

•  Si  omni  timore  (Ter.  Andr.  II.  3,  17),  it  a  Tcry  unusaal  fonn  of  expression.    (Ne 
Mine  ornni  qvidem  sapientia,  Cic  de  Or.  II.  1,  without  the  whole  compasB  of  philosophy.) 
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b.  Further  qvisqvam  [ullus)  is  used  with  emphasis  in  other  pro- 
positions to  signify  any  one  whatever,  any  one  in  general,  as  well  as 
after  comparatives  (in  the  latter  case  it  is  invariably  employed,  e.  g. 
taetrior  tyrannus  qvam  qvisqvam  superiorum),  in  conditional  and 
relative  propositions,  where  it  is  intended  to  express  the  condition 
or  relative  definition  in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner possible,  and  in  universal  expressions  of  disapprobation :  Aut 
enim  nemo,  qvod  qvidem  magis  credo,  aut  si  qvisqvam,  ille  sapiens 
fuit  (Cic.  Lael.  2).  Si  tempus  est  uUumjure  hominis  necandi,  certe 
illud  est  non  modo  justum,  verum  etiam  necessarium,  qvum  vi  vis 
illata  defenditur  (Id.  pro  Mil.  4),  if  there  be  any  time  whatever"^. 
Qvamdiu  qvisqvam  erit,  qvi  te  defendere  audeat,  vives  (Id.  in  Cat.  I. 
2),  so  long  as  there  is  any  one,  whoever  it  may  be.  Dum  praesidia 
tUla  Juerunt,  Roscius  in  Bullae  praesidiis  fuit  (Id.  Rose.  Am.  43). 
Cuivis  potest  accidere,  qvod  cuiqvam potest  (Sen.  deTranq.  An.  11). 
Laberis,  qvod  qvidqvam  stabile  in  regno  putas  (Cic.  Phil.  Vlll.  4). 
Nihil  est  eantiosius  civitatibus,  qvam  qvidqvam  agipervim  (Id.  Legg. 
III.  18).  Indignor,  qvidqvam  reprehendi,  non  qviacrasse  compositum 
illepideve  putetur,  sed  qvia  nuper  (Hor.  Ep.  II.  1,  76). 

Ohs.  1.  All  that  has  been  said  of  qvisqvam^  holds  also  of  the  correspond- 
ing adverbs  (unqvam,  usqvam^  in  opposition  to  alicuhi,  aliqvo^  tispiam)  : 
Bellum  maxime memorabile  omnium^  qvae  unqvam  gestasunt  (Li v.  XXI.  1). 

Ohs,  2.  In  some  cases  it  rests  with  the  speaker,  whether  he  chooses  to 
give  this  emphasis  to  what  he  says  and  to  express  the  universal  uotion, 
which  is  denoted  by  qvisqvam^  or  rather  to  make  use  of  aliqvis  :  Si  qua 
me  res  Bomam  adduxerit,  enitar,  si  qvo  modo  potero  (if  I  can  do  it  in  one 
way  or  another),  ut  praeter  te  nemo  dolorem  meum  sentiat,  si  ullo  modo 
poterit  (if  it  is  at  all  possible),  ne  tu  qvidem  (Cic.  ad  Att.  XI I.  23).  For- 
tentum  atqve  monstrum  certissimum  est,  esse  aliqvem  humana  figuray  qvi 
eos,  propter  qvos  hanc  lueem  aspexerit,  luce  privarit  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  22  ; 
it  might  also  be  expressed,  esse  qvenqvam  — ). 

Obs,  3.  With  respect  to  nullus  (which  corresponds  to  ullus)  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  nullius  and  nulla  sometimes  (but  rarely,  and  never  in  the 
best  prose  writers)  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  genitive  and  ablative  of 
nihil :  Chraeci  praeter  laudem  nullius  avari  (Hor.  A.  P.  324).  Dcus 
nullo  magis  hominem  separavit  a  ceteris  animalihus  qvam  dicendi  facultate 
(Qvinct.  II.  16,  12).  Usually  nullius  rei,  nulla  re,  Nihili  is  only  used  as 
a  genitive  of  the  price  (§.  294),  nihilo  only  as  an  ablative  of  the  price, 
with  comparatives  (§.  270 ;  nihilo  melior,  n,  magis,  n,  minus)  and  with 
the  prepositions  de,  ex,  pro,  in  order  to  designate  '  nothing*  generally  and 
in  the  abstract  (^ex  nihilo,  de  nihilo  nasH,  but  ex  nulla  re  melius  intelli^ 
*  [Q»M  nee  potest  ulla  ette,  nee  debet  (Cic  Tusc.  III.  6).] 
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ffUur,  from  no  single  thing).  In  like  manner  nihilum  is  used  with  aJand 
in  (ad  nihilum  redigerc^  but  ad  null  am  rem  utilis).  Non  uUus,  non  ttw- 
qvam,  instead  oi  null  us,  nunqvam,  is  rare  in  prose. 

Obs.  4.  An  indefinite  pronoun,  referred  to  by  a  relative,  is  sometimes 
omitted;  see  §.  322. 

§.  495.  Qvisqve  signifies,  each  in  particular,  by  himself  (distribu- 
tively)  :  Suus  cuiqve  honos  habetur.  Suae  qvemqve  fortunae  maanme 
poenitet  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  VI.  1).  Sibi  qvisqve  maxime  consuliU  {Se 
and  suus  stand  first  in  prose^.)  When  a  relative  and  demonstra- 
tive proposition  are  combined,  qvisqve  always  stands  in  the  relative 
proposition,  commonly  {without  accent)  immediately  after  the  rela- 
tive, so  that  even  se  and  suus  stand  after  qvisqve :  Qvam  qvisqve 
norit  arteMj  in  hac  se  exerceat  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  18 ;  not,  qvisqve  exer- 
ceat  se  in  ea  arte,  qvam  norit) .  Qvanti  qvisqve  se  ipse  facit,  tanti 
fiat  ab  amicis  (Id.  Lael.  76).  (Sometimes  qvisqve  is  repeated,  as: 
Qvod  cuiqve  obtiyit,  id  qvisqve  teneat;  Cic,  Off.  I.  7).  This  pro- 
noun is  also  used,  in  order  to  denote  a  general  relation  and  propor- 
tion applicable  to  each  individual  person  or  thing  (to  each  case)  in 
particular,  where  we  employ  in  English  the  words  any  one,  a  man, 
a  thing :  Qvo  qvisqve  est  sollertior  et  ingeniosior,  hoc  docet  iracun^ 
dius  et  laboriosius  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com.  11).  Ut  qvisqve  maxime  ad 
suum  commodum  refert,  qvaecunqve  agii,  ita  minime  est  vir  bonus 
(Cic.  Legg.  1. 18.  It  very  often  stands  in  this  way  with  the  super- 
lative and  ui — ita).  Ut  qvisqve  me  viderat,  narrabat,  as  often  as 
any  one  saw  me  — ».  In  this  signification  (of  a  universal  relation, 
which  manifests  itself  in  each  individual)  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  a  superlative,  which  always  precedes  it:  Maximae  cuiqve  for- 
tunae  minime  credendum  est  (Liv.  XXX.  30),  the  highest  fortune  is 
always  the  least  to  be  trusted  -,  literally,  Each  fortune  is  to  be 
least  trusted  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  highest.  Optimum  qvidqve 
rarissimum  est  (Cic.  Finn.  II.  25).  Ex  philosophis  optimus  et  gra* 
vissimus  qvisqve  confitetur  multa  se  ig  nor  are  (Id.  Tusc.  III.  28),  all 
good  philosophers.  (In  the  older  and  good  writers  the  singular 
is  chiefly  used  in  this  way,  but  the  plural  also  in  the  neuter.) 
{Decimus  qvisqve,  §.  74,  Obs.  2.  Primus  qvisqve,  strictly,  that  which 
is  on  each  occasion  first,  first ;  i.  e.  one  after  the  other :  Primum  qvidqve 
consideremus :  Cic.  N.  D.  I.  27.) 

Obs.  1.  On  the  other  hand  qvisqve  never  signifies  every  one  taken  col- 

y  Such  an  example  as  the  following  is  rare :  Tranrfugat  Hannibal  in  eitntates  qvemque 
ttuu  dimisU  (Liv.  XXI.  48),  where  instead  of  tuat  the  auhstantive  ia  put  first  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis. 

■  The  later  writers  also  say  ut  qvi$.  ^ 
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lectively ;  this  is  expressed  by  omnes  or  nemo  non^  or  by  qvivis  signifying, 
every  one,  whoever  it  may  be.  (Yet  we  find  the  expression  cujusqvemodiy 
of  every  kind  you  please).  Unusqvisqve,  every  one,  is  uied  like  the  cor- 
responding phmse  in  English.  (The  older  writers  have  sometimes  used 
qvidqvid  for  qvidqve^  e.  g.  ut  qvidqvid  ohjectum  est,  Cic.  Tusc.  V.  31.) 

Obs,  2.  Each  of  two  by  himself  (herself,  itself)  may  be  expressed  by 
uterqve,  e.  g.  Natura  hominis  dividitur  in  animum  et  corpus.  Qcum  coriim 
utrumqve  per  se  expetendum  sit,  virtutes  qvoqve  utriusqve  per  se  exjyele?^- 
doe  sunt  (Cic.  Finn.  IV.  7).  Qvisqve,  however,  is  used  in  combination 
with  suus  :  Duas  civitates  ex  una  facias  ;  sues  cuiqve  parti  magisti^ctus^ 
suas  leges  esse  (Liv.  II.  44).  Concerning  uterqve  nostrum  (venief),  utcr- 
qvef rater ^  see  §.  284,  Obs.  3  ;  concerning  uterqve  sometimes  used  as  a 
collective  with  the  plural,  §.  215  a.  It  may  here  be  observed,  tliat  the 
plural  utriqve  (which  otherwise  denotes  two  pluralities ;  §.  84,  Obs.)  is 
sometimes  used  irregularly  of  two  individual  persons  or  things,  ///  utriqve 
being  in  this  case  used  for  horum  uterqve :  Duaefuerunt  Ariovisti  nxores, 
utraeqve  in  ea  fuga  perierunt  (Caes.  B.  G.  I.  53).  Agitabatur  aiiimus 
ferox  Catilina^  inopia  rei  familiaris  et  conscientia  scelerum,  qvne  ntraqve 
(==qvorum  utrumqve)  his  artibus,  qvas  supra  memoravi^  auxerat  (Sail. 
Cat.  5).  Utraqve  cornua  (Liv,  XXX.  8).  Utrumqve,  both  (without 
reference  to  the  gender  of  the  single  words). 

§.  496.  Of  alitis  and  alter  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Latins 
use  alter,  where  one  more  is  mentioned  besides  one  that  has  been 
spoken  of  (in  opposition  to  that  alone  and  by  itself),  where  in 
English  we  use  the  word  '  another :'  e.  g.  Solus,  aut  cum  altero 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  XI.  15;  also,  unus  aut  summum  alter;  units,  alter, 
plures).  Ne  sit  te  ditior  alter  (Hor.  Sat.  I.  1,  40).  Nulla  vitae 
pars,  neqve  si  tecum  agas  qvid,  neqve  si  cum  altero  conirahas,  vacare 
officio  potest  (Cic.  OflF.  I.  2).  In  this  way  alter  is  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  neighbour,  one's  fellow-man.  Fontejus  Antonii,  non 
ut  magis  alter,  amicus  erat  (Hor,  Sat.  I.  5,  33).  (But  we  also 
find:  ut  non  magis  qvisqvam  alius,  Id.  Sat.  II.  8,  49).  Alter  Nero, 
another  Nero,  a  second  (the  second)  Nero.  (On  the  other  hand 
alter  can  never  have  the  signification  of  diflTerence,  which  is  expressed 
by  alius.) 

Obs,  1.  Alius  when  repeated  signifies,  one — another  {aliud  ex  alio  ma- 
lum; aliud  hie  homo  loqvitur,  aliud  sentit ;  alii  Bomavi  versus,  alii  in 
Campaniam,  alii  in  Etruriam  proficiscebantur)  ;  in  the  same  way  alter — 
alter  is  used  of  two,  the  one — the  other.  But  the  repetition  of  alius,  or 
aliits  with  an  adverb  derived  from  it,  denotes  also,  that  the  predicate  is 
diflferently  defined  for  the  different  persons  spoken  of:  Discedebant  alius 
in  aliam  partem  {alius  alio),  they  separated,  one  to  one  side,  the  other  to 
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another.  Aliter  cum  aliis  loqveris.  Haec  aliter  ah  aJiis  d^Jiniuntur, 
(In  this  sense  it  is  also  used  of  two,  because  alter  does  not  imply  differ- 
ence :  Duo  dcincrps  reges  alius  alia  via  civitatem  auxerunt ;  Liv.  I.  21). 

Ohs.  2.  Ccteriy  the  others,  the  rest  in  general ;  reliqvi  the  rest,  which 
remain  after  some  have  been  deducted  :  hence  we  find  ceteris  antecellere^ 
praestare,  and  praeter  ceteros,  but  sex  reliqvi  ;  in  many  other  cases  with- 
out a  distinction. 


The  most  important  Bulea  of  Latin  Metre  {Versification). 

§.  497.  The  structure  of  Verse  is  founded  in  Latin  (and  Greek) 
on  the  different  quantity  (the  length  and  shortness)  of  the  syllables. 
(In  English,  on  the  contrary,  and  other  modern  languages,  the  structure  of 
verse  is  founded  on  the  accentuation  or  non-accentuation  of  the  syllable.) 
A  verse  {versus,  properly  signifying  only,  a  line)  consists  in  Latin 
of  a  series  of  long  and  short  syllables^  which  (in  shorter  divisions, 
feet)  alternate  with  each  other  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  verse  {metrum). 

Ohs,  1.  The  word  metrum  (fi€Tpov,  measure)  is  also  used  of  a  definite 
combination  of  several  verses ;  see  §.  509. 

Ohs,  2.  A  verse  is  in  general  a  series  of  words,  which  in  the  delivery 
(in  the  recitation)  is  uninterruptedly  connected  and  somewhat  separated 
from  what  follows,  that  the  order  and  alternation  of  syllables  which  is 
contained  in  it  may  be  compared  with  other  series.  With  this  view  it  is 
required  that  the  verse  should  only  have  a  certain  length  and  that  the 
alternation  of  the  syllables  should  be  easily  caught  and  retained  by 
the  ear. 

§.  498.  The  feet  of  the  verse  (pedes),  i.  e.  the  separate  combina- 
tions of  syllables,  of  which  a  verse  consists,  are  formed  of  long  and 
short  syllables  in  opposition  to  one  another.  The  long  syllable  has 
twice  the  duration  (mora)  of  the  short.  Combinations  of  syllables 
of  the  same  kind  (e.  g.  —  or  kj\j\j)  are  not  proper  (metrical)  feet, 
from  which  a  kind  of  verse  may  be  composed^  but  yet  they  may 
often  stand  in  the  place  of  feet  of  the  same  length,  so  that  a  long 
syllable  is  represented  by  two  short  ones  or  two  short  ones  by  a 

long  one  (e.  g. for  —  %-» J),  and  it  may  even  be  a  characteristic 

of  a  peculiar  metre,  that  such  feet  are  used  in  certain  places  {Spu- 
rious Feet).     The  place  which  the  long  and  consequently  more  im- 
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portant  syllable  assumes  in  the  genuine  feet,  is  called  arsis  (rais- 
ing), that  occupied  by  the  short  one,  thesis  (sinking).  (When 
therefore  the  spurious  foot  v^v^v^  is  put  instead  of  —  %-»,  the  two  first 

syllables  make  up  the  arsis ;  when stands  for  —  v^  w,  the  first 

syllable  is  in  the  arsis,  but  the  last,  if  it  stands  for  ww— .)  The 
arsis  may  precede  the  thesis  (so  that  the  movement  as  it  were 
goes  downwards),  or  follow  it  (so  that  the  movement  goes  up- 
wards)*. 

Ohs.  The  measuring  and  recitation  of  a  verse,  according  to  its  feet,  is 
called  scanning  {scansio). 

§.  499.  The  following  are  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  feet : — 

a.  Those  whose  arsis  and  thesis  are  of  equal  duration  (together 
four  morae)  are  ^ 

—  v^  w,  dactyluSy 
WW—,  anapaestus. 

b.  Those  whose  arsis  is  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis  (together 
three  morae) , 

—  w,  trochaeus  or  choreiis, 
w— ,  iambus, 

c.  Those  in  which  one  part  of  the  foot  is  half  as  long  again  as 
the  other  (together  five  morae), 

—  w  — ,  creticus  (with  a  double  arsis), 

—  www,  paeon  primus, 
v^  w  w  — ,  paeon  qvartus, 

*  In  speaking  however  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis  (in  Greek  and  Latin  verse)  wc  must 
not  think,  as  is  usually  done,  of  an  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voices  since  the  names 
are  borrowed  from  Music  and  taken  from  the  movement  of  the  stick  used  in  beating 
time,  on  which  account  too  they  had  with  the  ancients  a  signification  opposite  to  that 
which  (by  a  misunderstanding)  they  have  since  acquired;  the  ancients  named  tlie  im- 
portant part  Thesis,  the  other  Arsis.  We  should  also  guard  against  the  opinion  Avliich 
18  generally  current,  viz.  that  the  ancients  accentuated  the  long  syllable  (in  the  arsis) 
and  distinguished  in  this  way  the  movement  of  the  verse  (by  a  so-called  versual  accent, 
iciut  meiricus)f  and  consequently  often  accentuated  the  words  in  verse  quite  otherwise 
than  in  prose  (e.  g.  Jrma  virumque  can6  Trojde  qvi  primus  ah  oris  Italidm  fat 6  pmfugus 
Lavinaqve  venit  Liltora)^  which  is  impossible ;  for  the  verse  depends  on  a  certain  order 
and  form  of  movement  being  distinguishable,  when  the  words  are  correctly  pronounecd. 
In  our  verses  we  do  not  accentuate  the  syllables /or  the  sake  of  the  verse^hut  the  syllables 
which  are  perceptibly  distinguished  by  the  accentuation  iu  prose  are  adapted  to  form 
verse  by  this  variation.  In  Latin  (where  even  in  the  prose  pronunciation  the  accent  was 
quite  subordinate  and  is  never  named  in  speaking  of  rhetorical  euphony,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  difference  of  quantity  was  distinctly  and  strongly  marked)  the  verse  was 
audibly  distinguished  by  this  very  alternation  of  the  long  and  short  syllables.  But  as  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  either  in  prose  or  verse,  to  pronounce  the  words  according  to  the 
quantity  in  such  a  way  as  the  ancients  did,  we  cannot  recite  their  poetry  correctly,  but 
are  forced  in  the  delivery  to  lay  a  certain  accent  on  the  Arsis,  and  thus  to  give  their 
verses  a  certain  resemblance  to  ours.  It  should  however  be  understood  that  the  relation 
between  accent  and  quantity  was  different  with  the  ancients  themselves  (until  the  laier 
centuries,  when  the  pronimciation  itself  underwent  modifications). 
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01)8.  The  paeons  may  be  considered  as  resolutions  of  the  creti<m8,  which 
is  also  called  ampin macer. 

d.  Spurious  feet ; 

— ,  spondeus  (instead  of  the  dactyl  or  anapaest) ; 
v^  v^  v^,  tribrachys  (instead  of  the  trochee  or  iambus ;  was  often 
also  called  trochaeus). 

To  these  we  may  add  the  compound  foot  choriambus  (— v^v^— ), 
consisting  of  a  trochee  and  an  iambus. 

Ohs.  1.  In  verses  consisting  of  anapaests,  trochees,  and  iambi,  two  feet 
are  reckoned  together  to  a  dlpodia  (double  foot)  **. 

Obs,  2.  The  spondee  and  the  tribrach,  as  combinations  of  syllables  of 
precisely  equal  prosodial  value,  are  peculiar  to  Greek  and  Latin  verse. 

§.  500.  A  verse  is  formed  either  by  repeating  the  same  foot 
several  times  {simple  verse)  or  by  combining  and  mixing  diflferent 
feet  [compound  verse).  A  certain  form  of  verse,  notwithstanding 
particular  variations  and  changes  of  the  feet,  may  be  easy  of  recog- 
nition, and  make  on  the  whole  the  same  impression  on  the  ear, 
especially  long  and  simple  verses,  which  are  repeated  without  an 
admixture  of  others.  (See  below  on  the  different  kinds  of  verse.) 
The  last  syllable  of  Latin  verses  is  always  indifferently  long  or 
short  [anceps),  since  an  accurate  comparison  is  here  prevented 
by  the  pause  (but  for  this  reason  too  it  can  never  be  resolved, 
—  into  ww).  A  verse  often  concludes  in  such  a  way,  that  the  last 
foot  is  incomplete,  and  is  then  called  verms  catalecticus. 

Obs.  A  distinction  is  made  between  versus  catalectici  in  sj/llabam,  where 
a  single  syllable  follows  the  last  complete  foot,  and  catahctici  in  dissylla- 
bum,  where  two  syllables  follow  a  foot  of  three  syllables ;  but  these  two 
syllables  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  dissyllabic  foot. 

§.  501.  Caesura  (cutting)  is  the  name  given  to  the  division  of 
certain  longer  verses  into  two  parts,  by  causing  a  word  in  a  certain 
given  position  to  end  in  the  middle  of  a  foot.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
pause,  which  however  does  not  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the 
verse,  since  the  incomplete  foot  draws  the  attention  to  the  re- 
mainder. In  some  other  verses  of  a  longer  description  such  a 
break  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  foot  {diaeresis) ;  but  then  the  close 

*»  The  name«  of  the  feet  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greek.     Several  other  kinds  are 

usually  enumerated  (Pyrrhichius  \j\j,  Proceleusmaticus  ^\j\j^,  Molossua , 

Baccbius  \j ,   Antibaccbius v->,  Amphibrachys  w— w,  the  second  and  third 

Paeon  ^  —  \j\j^\j\j^Kjf  four  Epitrites  v-> &c.,  together  with  the  lonicus  a  majore 

—  ~  v->  N^,  and  a  minore  v->  v-> .  But  these  combinations  of  syllables  are  not  elemen- 
tary parts  of  verse,  and  are  only  looked  upon  as  feet  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  way 
of  representing  and  dividing  the  verse. 
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of  the  verse  often  has  a  different  (catalectic)  form,  so  that  the  at- 
tention is  by  these  means  directed  to  the  end. 

Obs,  1.  The  term  Caesura  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  division  of  the 
words  at  the  termination  of  each  foot  (so  that  each  part  of  the  word  be- 
longs to  its  own  foot).  In  simple  verses  of  some  length  euphony  is  im- 
proved by  this  division  and  the  seeming  contest  between  the  words  and 
the  verse,  as  in  this  hexameter  : — 

ill  I  i 

Una  salus  victis  null  am  sperare  salutem  ; 

whereas  by  a  general  or  too  frequent  coincidence  between  the  several 
words  and  the  terminations  of  the  feet  the  verse  is  as  it  were  broken  up, 
as  in  the  following  hexameter : — 

Sparsis  hastis  longis  campus  splendH  et  horret, 

which  is  also  in  other  respects  not  well  constructed  (see  Ohs,  2). 

Obs.  2.  The  name  of  verbal  feet  is  given  to  the  entire  words  in  a  verse, 
when  they  are  considered  as  prosodial  combinations  of  syllables,  e.  g.  tern- 

pora  as  a  dactyl,  arma  as  a  ti'ochee,  pelluntur  as w  (spondee  and  w, 

or  —  and  trochee).  Simple  verses  of  some  length  lose  in  variety  and 
euphony,  when  the  verbal  feet  which  follow  in  succession  are  too  uniform, 
as,  e.  g.  in  this  hexameter  : — 

Sole  cad^nte  juvencus  aratra  relinqvit  in  arvo, 

where  four  words  in  succession  have  the  form  v->  —  v->. 

§.  502.  a.  The  correctness  of  the  verse  (considered  as  to  prosody) 
depends  on  all  the  syllables  being  used  according  to  their  just  pro- 
nunciation and  quantity,  with  respect  to  which  however  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  certain  freedoms  in  the  pronunciation  of  individual 
words  and  forms  were  looked  upon  as  allowed  in  poetry  (see  on  the 
alteration  of  i  and  u  into  j  and  r,  diaeresis  and  synizesis,  §.  5  a, 
Obs,  4 ;  §.6,  Obs.  1 ;  on  illttis,  unius,  §.  37,  Obs.  2 ;  on  sieterunt, 
§.  114a;  on  religio,  reliqviae  for  rHigio,  r^liqviae,  §.  204  a,  Obs.  \), 
especially  in  the  case  of  words  (especially  proper  names),  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  used  at  all  in  a  particular  kind  of  verse 
(e.  g.  alierhcs  and  Pridmtdes  in  the  hexameter,  on  which  account 
they  are  pronounced  alierHus,  Priamides ;  for  pueritia  Horace 
says  puertia).  In  the  arsis  of  dactylic  verses  (hexameters),  the 
short  final  syllable  of  polysyllables,  if  ending  in  a  consonant,  is 
sometimes  used  as  long;  so  also  qve  occasionally  in  the  second 
arsis  of  the  hexameter : — 

Desine  plura  puer,  et  qvod  nunc  insiat,  agamus  (Virg.  B.  IX.  0^^). 
Pectoribus  inhians  spirantia  consvdit  exta  (Id.  Aen.  IV.  64). 
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Tum  Thetis  humanos  non  despexU  hymenaeos  (CatuU.  64,  20). 
Sideraqve  ventiqve  nocent  avidaeqve  votucres  (Ov.  Met.  V.  48  i). 

(An^ulus  ridety  ubi  non  HymettOy  Hor.  Od.  II.  6, 14,  in  a  Sapphic  verse.) <^ 

Ohs.  1.  The  shortening  of  a  syllable  that  is  usually  long  is  called  ayttvle 
(contraction),  the  lengthening  of  a  short  one  diastole  (extension). 

Ohs,  2.  The  old  comic  poets  (Plautus  and  Terence)  in  many  cases  used 
syllables  as  short,  which  are  long  by  position  (§.  22,  Ohs,  5),  So  likewise 
they  deviated  not  unfrequently  (Plautus  especially)  by  contraction  and 
the  rejection  of  syllables  (syncope)  from  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the 
words.  Besides  this,  they  treated  the  metres  themselves  (with  reference 
to  the  feet,  which  may  be  used,  &c.)  with  great-  freedom,  so  that  the  me- 
trical reading  and  explanation  of  their  verses  is  often  very  difficult,  the 
more  so,  since  in  many  passages,  particularly  in  Plautus,  they  are  in- 
correctly written.  They  must  consequently  be  almost  entirely  passed 
over  here. 

b.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  hiatus  which  is  produced 
where  a  final  vowel  (or  m)  comes  into  contact  with  an  initial  vowel 
(§.  6)  in  the  same  verse,  it  being  at  the  same  time  requisite  to 
pronounce  the  former  (in  order  to  make  the  verse  complete),  in- 
stead of  dropping  it  by  elision  (ecthlipsis).  (The  concurrence  of 
vowels  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  two  verses  causes  no 
harshness,  since  a  pause  falls  between  them.)  Yet  the  poets  have 
sometimes  allowed  themselves  a  hiatus  in  longer  dactylic  verses,  in  cases 
where  it  was  less  objectionable,  namely,  a)  with  a  long  final  vowel  or 
diphthong  {ae)  in  the  arsis :  Orchades  et  radii  et  amara  pausia  hacca 
(Virg.  Gr.  II.  86).  Qvid  struit  ?  aut  qva  tpe  inimica  in  gente  moratur  ? 
(Id.  Aen.  IV.  235)  mostly  at  the  caesura  ;  b)  with  a  long  final  vowel 
(diphthong)  in  the  thesis,  so  that  the  vowel  becomes  short  in  the  pronun- 
ciation :  Credimus  ?  an,  qvK  dmani,  ipsi  sibi  somnia  Jingunt  ?  (Virg.  B, 
VIII.  108).  Insula^  lonio  in  magno  (Id.  Aen.  III.  211).  Torva  leaena 
lupum  seqvitur,  lupus  ipse  capellam,  te  Carydon,  d  Alexi !  (Id.  B.  II.  65) ; 
c)  with  a  short  final  vowel  (in  the  thesis)  where  there  is  at  the  same  a 
completion  of  the  sense,  a  caesura,  or  a  repetition  of  the  same  word :  Et 
vera  incessu patuit  d^d.  Ule  ubi  matrem  (Virg,  Aen,  I,  405),  In  a  sylla- 
ble ending  in  m  (which  is  always  short)  the  hiatus  is  extremely  rare. 

Ohs,  Interjections,  which  consist  only  of  a  vowel,  cannot  be  elided ;  ae 

*  The  so-called  lengthening  by  the  arsis,  which  is  commonly  falsely  explained  by  the 
assumed  versual  accent,  rests,  as  a  tolerated  license,  on  the  circumstance,  that  in  defined 
places  in  certain  verses  the  reader  expects  and  requires  a  long  syllable,  and  hence  if  the 
poet,  within  certain  limits,  allows  himself  to  use  a  short  one,  is  not  misled  by  it,  but 
nr^difies  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable  in  respect  of  the  quantity  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  requirements  of  the  verse  are  in  a  manner  satisfied.  This  license  therefore  cone> 
•ponds  to  the  occasional  accentuation  of  unaccented  syllables  in  modem  verse. 
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at  the  end  of  a  word  is  very  seldom  elided  before  a  short  vowel.  Here 
therefore  the  hiatus  must  be  avoided  in  another  way,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  tolerated  (as  in  the  following  example,  O  uhi  campi,  Virg.  Georg. 
II.  486,  according  to  a). 

§.  503.  Of  the  SIMPLE  dactylic  verses  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  one  which  is  used  by  itself,  without  admixture  with 
others,  is  the  Hbxambter,  versus  hexameter  (from  metrum,  taken 
in  the  signification  of  foot).  It  consists  of  five  dactyls  and  a  tro- 
chee (or  of  six  dactyls,  the  last  of  which  is  catalectic  in  dissyllabura). 
Each  of  the  four  first  dactyls  may  be  exchanged  with  a  spondee. 
A  spondee  is  very  rarely  substituted  for  the  fifth  dactyl  by  such 
poets  as  are  most  careful  in  the  structure  of  the  verse,  because  in 
this  way  its  dactylic  form  becomes  less  conspicuous.  If  a  spondee 
stands  as  tbe  fifth  foot  (a  spondaic  verse),  the  fourth  foot  is  gene- 
rally a  dactyl.  The  hexameter  has  regularly  a  caesura  in  the  third 
foot,  either  affcer  the  arsis  (masculine  caesura)*^,  or  after  the  first 
short  syllable  of  the  dactyl  (feminine  caesura)  • : — 

Arma  virumqve  cano,  \  Trojae  qvi  primus  ab  oris, 
Vi  superum,  saevae  \  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram. 
Id  metuens  veterisqve  \  memor  Sutumia  belli. 

Sometimes  the  caesura  is  not  in  the  third  foot^  but  after  the  arsis 
of  the  fourth': — 

Illi  se  praedae  acdngunt  \  ddpibusgve  futuris  (Virg.  Aen.  I.  210). 

Even  when  a  word  ends  in  the  third  foot,  the  caesura  in  the  fourth 
sometimes  makes  a  more  suitable  division  in  the  verse : — 

Jamqvefaceset  saxa  volant,  \  furor  arma  ministrat.  (Virg.  Aen.  1. 1 50) . 
Posthabita  coluisse  Samo ;  \  hie  Ulius  arma  (Id.  ib.  I.  16;  hiatus). 

The  hexameter  is  the  verse  best  adapted  to  a  uniformly  progressive 
exhibition  of  events,  and  is  therefore  used  in  narrative  (epic)  poems 
{versus  heroicus,  verse  of  heroic  poetry)^  and  in  didactic  poems, 
satires,  and  poetical  epistles. 

Obs.  1 .  Qoe  at  the  end  of  a  hexameter  is  in  some  few  instances  elided 
before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  verse. 

Obs.  2.  With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  combination  of  the 
propositions  and  the  structure  of  the  verse,  it  may  be  observed,  that  iu  a 
carefully  constructed  hexameter  a  proposition  which  is  grammatically  quite 
distinct  from  the  foregoing  does  not  begin  with  or  in  the  last  foot. 

<*  Caesura  penthemimeres  (xci^/u/ACf^^r),  after  the  fifth  half<foot. 
*  Caesura  Karii  rpirov  rpoxfuov^  after  the  troi  hee  of  the  third  foot. 
'  Caesura  Iiephthemhuertrs  (j^9i}fu/«cf»^s),  after  the  seventh  half*  foot. 

3n 
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§.504.  a.  The  following  dactylic  verses  are  used  (by  Horace)  in 
combination  with  other  verses  : — 

—  w  w  —  ^  [versus  Adonitis),  e.  g. 

Fusee,  pharetra, 

—  w  w  —  w  w  ^  {versus  Archilochius  minor) ; 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus, 

—  v^w  —  wv>  —  v>v^  —  ^  (v.  dactylicus  tetrameter  catalecticus) ; 

(-) 

Carmine  perpetuo  cehbrare. 
0  fortes  pejoraqve  passu 
Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato. 

b.  A  dactylic  verse  of  a  peculiar  form  is  the  so-called  penta- 
meter^ which  consists  of  two  parts^  always  separated  by  the  caesura, 
each  of  which  has  two  dactyls  and  a  syllable  of  an  incomplete  foot 
(in  the  first  division  always  a  long  syllable).  Spondees  may  also 
be  used  instead  of  the  two  first  dactyls.  The  pentameter  is  never 
used  alone^  but  a  hexameter  and  pentameter  are  combined  to  form 
a  DISTICH  (double  verse),  and  this  combination  is  continually  re- 
peated : — 

Tempora  cum  causis  Latium  digesta  per  annum, 
Lapsaqve  sub  terras  \  ortaqve  signa  canam, 

Obs.  This  form  is  applied  particularly  to  elegies  {versus  elegiacus)  and 
epigrams  (by  Ovid  it  is  employed  also  in  didactic  poetry). 

§.  505.  The  ordinary  anapaestic  verse  is  versus  anapaestus  dimeter 
{metrum  being  understood  of  the  dipodia),  which  consists  of  four  ana- 
paests, with  a  caesura  between  the  second  and  third.  The  anapaests  may 
be  changed  for  spondees,  and  these  again  for  dactyls.  (Seneca  does  not 
use  the  dactyl  in  the  last  foot.)  Yet  each  line  is  not  considered  com- 
pletely as  a  verse  by  itself,  but  a  whole  series  of  verses  (a  system)  is  so 
combined,  that  (in  Greek  without  an  exception)  the  hiatus  is  excluded, 
and  the  last  syllable  is  not  anceps,  and  the  final  and  initial  consonant 
make  a  position,  till  the  system  ends  by  the  sense  being  completed,  some- 
times with  a  versus  manometer  of  two  anapaests  (in  Greek  with  a  cata- 
lectic  termination).  These  anapaests  are  used  in  the  choral  songs  (in 
Latin  only  in  tragedies,  of  which  Seneca*s  alone  are  preserved),  e.  g. 


W        V 

/ 


Qvanti  casus  humana  rotant ! 

wW—  —         —  —  •WW       — 

Minor  in  parvis  Fortunafurit^ 
Leviusqve  ferit  Jeviora  deus  ; 
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-     w  u. 


Servat  placidos  obscura  qvieSf 


%J         W'  —         Ww._ 


Praehetqve  senes  casa  securos. 

(Sen.  Hippol.  1121  sqq) 

§.  506.  Trochaic  verses  are  divided  into  dipodias  (§.  499  d.  Ohs.  1), 
and  in  longer  verses  the  second  foot  of  the  dipodia  may  be  changed  for  a 
spondee  without  disturbing  the  trochaic  movement.  The  most  usual  tro- 
chaio  verse  (in  lively  scenes  in  tragedies  and  comedies)  is  the  cataloctic 
tetrameter  {versus  tetrameter  trochaicus  catalecticus,  also  v,  trochaicua 
septenarius^  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  perfect  feet).  It  con- 
sists of  seven  trochees  and  a  syllable,  and  has  the  diaeresis  (§.  501)  after 
the  fourth  foot.  A  tribrach  may  stand  everywhere  instead  of  the  trochee, 
and  in  the  even  places  (2,  4,  6,  the  last  in  the  dipodias)  a  spondee. 

Nulla  vox  hutnana  constat  \  ahsqve  septem  litteris. 

Rite  vocavit  vocales,  |  qvas  magistra  Graecia  (Terent.  Maur.). 

In  the  comic  poets  the  diaeresis  is  not  always  observed ;  they  often  use 
spondees  in  all  places  except  in  the  seventh  foot,  and  also  substitute  a 
dactyl  or  anapaest  instead  of  the  spondee,  so  that  the  form  of  the  verse  is 
very  variable. 

Of  other  trochaic  verses  the  following  is  found  in  Horace  —  w  —  w  —  w  ^ 
{versus  troch,  dimeter  catalecticus)  : — 

Truditur  dies  die, 

§.  507.  a.  Iambic  verses  are  measured  by  dipodias,  and  in  lon^ijcr 
verses  the  first  foot  of  every  dipodia  may  be  changed  for  a  spondee, 
without  disturbing  the  iambic  movement.  The  most  usual  iambic 
verse  is  that  with  six  feet,  versiis  iambicus  trimeter  (from  the  tliree 
dipodias)  or  senarius  (from  the  feet),  which  is  used  in  some  smaller 
compositions,  alone,  or  with  other  iambic  verses,  and  is  also  the 
usual  verse  in  dramatic  dialogue.  In  the  most  careful  writers  (as 
Horace)  a  spondee  may  stand  in  the  uneven  places  (1,  3,  5)  instead 
of  the  iambus,  and  (but  more  rarely)  a  tribrach  instead  of  every 
iambus,  except  the  last.  (The  spondee  is  very  rarely  changed  again 
in  the  first  and  third  foot  for  a  dactyl,  or  in  the  first  for  an  anai)aest.) 
This  verse  has  usually  a  caesura  after  the  thesis  of  the  third  foot, 
or  if  wanting  there,  after  the  thesis  of  the  fourth.  The  form  is 
therefore  as  follows  (Hor.  Ep.  17)  : — 


\^  —         \^         —         KJ 


-  W-     ^^ 


\j  \^  \j  \j  \j  \j  s^      ^  \j  \j      ^  Kj  ^  \j  yj 


The  comic  poets  allow  themselves  greater  irregularities,  since  they  also 
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put  a  spondee  in  the  even  places  (2,  4),  only  not  in  the  sixth  foot,  and  use 
a  dactyl  and  an  anapaest  here  and  there  in  each  of  the  first  five  feet. 

—  w     u  —  - 

Poeta  cum  primum  animutn  ad  scrihendum  adpulit^ 
Id  sibi  negoti  credidit  solum  dari, 
Populo  ut  lylacerent^  qvtis  fecisset  fahulas. 

—  WW 

Verum  aliter  eoenire  multo  intelligit, 

•       WW 

Nam  in  prolog U  scribundis  operam  aibutitnr, 

(Ter.  Andr.  prol.  init.) 

Ohs,  The  comic  poets  also  use  iambic  tetrameters,  sometimes  complete 
onf'S  of  eight  feet  (octonarii),  sometimes  catalectics  (jseptenarii)  of  seven 
feet  and  a  syllable,  usually  with  a  diaeresis  after  the  fourth  foot,  and  with 
great  freedom  in  the  change  of  the  feet. 

b.  Of  other  iambic  verses  the  following  are  found  in  Horace : — 
—  —        v^—     ^—     v^^  {versus  iamb,  dimeter) ; 

(—  \J  \j)   {y  \j  w) 

Imbres  nivesgve  comparat. 
!i^  —  v^_?^_^-.^_i^  {yersus  iamb,  trimeter  catalecticus) ; 

{y  KJ  \j) 

Trahuntqve  siccas  machinae  carinas. 

iii—lv-r—  I 1^—  |_(t;.  Alcaicus  enneasyllabus) ; 

Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam, 

Obs,  1.  ChoHambus  {v.  scazan^  limping  iambus)  is  the  name  given  to  a 
%'erse,  which  is  produced  by  changing  the  last  iambus  of  an  iambic  trime- 
ter for  a  trochee  or  spondee. 

Obs.  2.  Cretic  and  paeonic  verses  occur  only  in  the  comic  poets,  and 
are  here  passed  over.  The  choriambus  is  produced  when  a  dactylic  move- 
ment in  the  arsis  is  interrupted  by  a  new  arsis.  In  the  verses  which  are 
called  choriambic,  the  choriambus  occurs  once  or  oftener  in  the  middle  of 
a  compound  vei-se ;  see  the  next  paragraph.  In  one  ode  only  (III.  12) 
Horace  has  imitated  a  Greek  form,  which  consists  of  a  choriambic  move- 
ment, introduced  by  an  anapaest  (\j\j \j\j \j\^  — ),  continued  un- 
broken to  the  conclusion  (or  properly  in  divisions,  each  of  which  con- 
tains the  combination  of  syllables  \j\j ,  called  lonicus  a  minore,  re- 
peated ten  times). 

$.508.  Compound  verses  contain  a  more  artificial  movement^ 
but  even  here  a  certain  rhythmical  proportion  may  be  distinguished 
as  predominating,  either  in  the  verse  itself,  or,  if  this  be  short,  in 
the  verses  with  which  it  is  combined.    If  a  dactylic  movement 
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passes  into  trochees,  the  form  of  verse  is  called  logaoedic?.  Some- 
times an  introductory  foot  of  two  syllables  (the  Basis)  is  put  before 
a  dactylic  or  logaoedic  series.  In  other  verses  the  choriambic  form 
is  seen  in  the  middle,  and  the  conclusion  is  logaoedic.  The  com- 
pound verses  make  a  more  lively  impression,  and  belong  to  the 
character  of  lyric  poetry.  The  most  important  forms  (especially 
those  used  by  Horace)  are  the  following  :— 

—  w  w  —  w  —  ^  {v.  Aristophanicus) ; 

Lydia  die,  per  omnes. 

—  w^  —  WW  —  w  —  J»^  (t?.  Alcaicus  dtcasyllabus) ; 

Nee  virides  metuunt  colubras. 

—  WW  —  WW  —  w^ -^^yj^yj^yj  —  ^  ^^^  AvehHochius  major)  ; 

Solvitur  acris  hyems  grata  vice  veris  et  Favoni. 
w  w  —  ^  (i7.  Phereerateus) ; 

Visformosa  videri. 
WW  —  w^  {v.  Glyconicus) ; 

Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est, 
r—  ^  —  WW  —  w  —  w  —  ^  (v,  Phalaecius,  not  in  Horace) ; 

'-W  w 

Vivamus,  tnea  Lesbia,  atqve  amemus.'] 
^—  I  w—  I  — |—  I  WW—  I  w^(t?.  Alcaictis  hciidecasijUahus) ; 
Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori, 

—  ^1 |_|v^^l_^l— v^(^,^  Sapphicus) ; 

Integer  vitae  scelerisqve  purus. 

m 

Ohs.  The  caesura  may  also  sometimes  stand  after  the  first  short  syllabic 
of  the  dactyl. 

[—  w  I I  — WW—  1  — WW  I  — w  —  ^(r.  Sapphicus  major) ; 

Cur  timet  flavum  Tiberim  tangere  ?  cur  olivum  /] 

I  — WW— |— WW  I  — w  I  ^(r.  Asclepiadeus  minor) ; 

Crescentem  seqvitur  cura  pecuniam, 

I  — WW— |— WW— |— WW  I  — w  I  ^(r.  Asclepiadeus  major)  ; 

Qvis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ? 

Ohs,  The  so-called  versus  asynarteti^  which  consist  of  two  divisions  so 
loosely  connected,  that  a  hiatus  may  be  allowed  between  them  and  the 
final  syllabic  of  the  first  part  is  anceps,  arc  (at  least  in  Horace)  best  con- 
sidered as  two  verses.     As  such  may  be  adduced — 

—  WW  —  ww^  I  ^  —  w'—  i«i  —  w  ^  (».  Elegiamhus)  and 
v^  —  ^_^  —  ^^  I  — ^^  —  v>w^  {lamhelegus), 

§.  509.  lu  lyrical  poems  it  is  most  customary  to  employ  not  a 

'  F.u:n  \6yosy  Rpcech»  and  totS^,  song. 
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succession  of  the  same  verses,  but  either  a  combination  of  two  of 
different  kinds  (simple  or  compound),  which  is  repeated  (combina- 
tion of  distichs),  or  a  combination  of  several  lines,  which  is  called 
a  strophe^.  Every  such  combination  is  often  called  a  metre.  The 
strophes  used  by  Horace  (besides  those  combinations  which  have 
the  form  of  a  distich)  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  Sapphic  strophe;  three  Sapphic  verses  (§.508)  and  a 
versus  AdoniiLS  (§.  504?).  See  for  an  example  the  second  ode  of 
the  first  book. 

Ohs,  In  this  strophe  we  find  a  few  instances  of  a  syllable  elided  at  the 
end  of  a  line  before  a  vowel  in  the  next  line,  and  of  a  word  divided  be- 
tween the  third  Sapphic  verse  and  the  v.  Adonius. 

TI.  The  FIRST  AscLEPiADEAN  strophe ;  three  smaller  Asclepia- 
dean  verses  and  a  Glyconic  (§.  508).  For  an  example  see  the  sixth 
ode  of  the  first  book. 

III.  The  SECOND  AscLEPiADEAN  strophc ;  two  smaller  Asclepia- 
dean  verses,  a  Pherecratian  (§.  508),  and  a  Glyconic.  See  the 
fourteenth  ode  of  the  first  book. 

IV.  The  Alcaic  strophe;  two  Alcaic  hendecasyllables  {Alcaici 
hendecasyliabi ;  §.  508),  an  Alcaic  enneasy liable  [Ale.  enneasyllabus ; 
§.507  b),  and  an  Alcaic  decasyllabic  {Ale,  deeasyllabus ;  §.  508). 
See  for  example  the  ninth  ode  of  the  first  book. 

Ohs.  1 .  These  strophes  are  named  after  the  Greek  poetess  Sappho  and 
the  poets  Asclepiades  and  Alcaeus. 

Ohs,  2.  Those  combinations  by  distichs  which  occur  in  Horace  may 
here  be  adduced  with  the  names  usually  assigned  to  them : — 

1 .  The  second  Asclepiadcan  metre ;  a  Glyconic  verse  and  the  smaller 
Asclepiadean  (§.  508).     (Book  I.  Ode  3.) 

2.  The  greater  Sapphic  metre  ;  an  Aristophanic  and  a  greater  Sapphic 
verse  (§.  508).     (Book  I.  Ode  8.) 

3.  The  first  Arcbilochian  metre  ;  a  dactylic  hexameter  and  a  smaller  * 
Archilochian  verse  (§.  504  a).     (Book  IV.  Ode  7.) 

4.  The  second  Archilochian  metre  ;  a  hexameter  and  a  versus  iambele- 
gus  (§.  508,  Obs,).  If  the  iumhelegus  is  considered  as  two  verses,  this 
metre  becomes  a  strophe  of  three  lines.     (Epod.  13  ) 

5.  The  third  Archilochian  metre ;  an  iambic  trimeter  (§.  507)  and  a 
versus  elegiambus  (§.  508,  Ohs,) ;  it  may  also  be  considered  as  a  strophe  of 
three  lines,     (Epod.  11.) 

6.  llie  fourth  Archilochian  metre  ;  a  greater  Archilochian  verse  (§.  508) 
and  a  catolectic  iambic  trimeter  (§.  507  b).     (Book  I.  Ode  4.) 

I*  2rpof^,  ft  turn. 
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7.  The  Alciunuic  metre ;  a  hexameter,  Hnd  a  dactylic  catakclic  tetni- 
meu-r  (§.  604  a).     (Book  1.  Ode  7.) 

8.  The  second  iambic  metre ;  iin  iambic  trimeter  and  an  iuiiibic  di- 
meter.    (Epod.  1.) 

9.  The  first  pythiiimbic  metre ;  a  hexameter  aud  au  iiuiibic  dimeter. 
(Kpod.  U.) 

10.  The  second  pj'ihiambtc  metre  ;  a  hexameter  iiitd  an  iambic  trimeter. 
(Epod.  16). 

U.  The  trochaic  metre  ;  a  catidectic  trochaic  dimeter  (§.  60C)  and  a 
caialcutic  iambic  trimeter,     (liouk  II.  Ude  18.) 

A  continuous  emyluyment  of  tlie  smaller  Asclepiadenn  verse  (§.  508)  is 
dvaigiiulcd  the  lirst  AocUpiadoun  metre  (Book  1.  Ode  I},  aud  tlie  conti- 
uuuua  use  of  the  iuuibic  trimeter  as  the  first  iiuubic.     (Kpoil.  1  T.J 


SUPrLEMEXTS   TO   THE   GRAMMAR. 


I.   Of  the  Roman  way  of  expremng  the  Date, 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  with  distinct 
names  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity).  The  months  were  distinguished  by  the  names 
adopted  by  us  from  the  Romans.  These  were  adjectives,  with 
which  memtis  was  understood  and  might  be  also  expressed  {mense 
Aprili),  Julius  and  Augustus  had  the  names  of  Qvinctilis  and 
Sexiilis  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  The  days  of 
the  month  were  computed  from  three  leading  days  in  each,  which 
were  called  Calendae  (KaL),  Nonae,  and  Idus  {Iduum),  and  to 
which  the  name  of  the  month  was  appended  as  an  adjective: 
Calendae  Januatnae,  Nonis  Decembribus,  &c.  (Less  correctly  Ca- 
lendae  JanuariL)  The  Calendae  was  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
the  Nonae  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  the  thirteenth,  but  in  the  months 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October  the  seventh  and  the  fifteenth. 
From  these  days  they  counted  backwards,  so  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  they  stated  how  many  days  it  wanted  to  the  Nones, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Ides,  but  after  the  Ides,  how  many  days  to 
the  Calends  of  the  month  following.  The  day  before  the  Nones 
(Ides,  Calends)  was  expressed  by  the  adverb  pridie  with  the  accu- 
sative: pridie  Nonas  Januarias,  pridie  Calendas  Februarias  (the 
31**  of  January).  The  day  but  one  before  was  called  the  third 
day  before  the  Nones  (Ides,  Calends),  since  the  Nones  (Ides,  Ca- 
lends) were  themselves  included  in  the  computation,  and  so  on 
with  the  preceding  days,  \\ie  fourth,  &c.  This  however  is  expressed 
in  a  way  that  is  peculiar  and  striking  in  a  grammatical  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  diem  tertium,  diem  qvartum,  &c.,  was  inserted  in 
the  accusative  between  the  preposition  ante  and  Nonas  {Idus,  Ca- 
lendas) :  ante  diem  tertium  Nonas  Januarias\  ante  diem  qvartum 
Calendas  Februarias  (written  a,  d.  Ill  Non.  Jan.,  a.  d.  IV  KaL 
Febr,  &c.).  This  expression  is  considered  as  one  word,  before 
which  in  and  ex  may  stand,  e.  g.  ex  ante  diem  III  Nonas  Juntas 
usqve  ad  pridie  Calendas  Septembres ;  differre  aliqvid  in  ante  diem 
XV  Calc/idas  Novembres.     (It  often  happens  that  nothing  more  is 

*  The  expression  appears  properly  to  sif^iify,  before  (on  the  third  day)  the  nones,  &c 
We  find  also  the  same  construction  with  the  names  of  festivals,  a.  d,  V,  Terminalia, 
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written  than  TIT  Non.,  which  is  usually  read  tertio  [die]  Nonas,  but 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  read  as  a,  d.  Ill  Nbn,)  We  may  therefore 
ascertain  the  days  of  the  month  when  stated  in  the  Roman  manner, 
by  subtracting  the  number  given  with  the  Nones  from  6  (8),  and 
that  with  the  Ides  from  14  (16),  because  the  Nones  and  the  Ides 
themselves  are  included  in  the  reckoning,  and  with  the  Calends, 
by  adding  2  to  the  number  of  days  in  the  preceding  month  and 
subtracting  from  the  amount  the  number  specified  (because  the 
computation  is  made  not  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  itself,  but 
from  the  first  of  the  following,  and  this  is  reckoned  inclusively). 
A.  D,  III  Non.  Jan.=^  ]*^  January,  a.  d.  VIII  Id,  Jan.=6 ''  Jan , 
a.  d.  Xril  KaL  Febr.=\&^  Jan.,  a.  rf.  XIF  Kal  Mart.=Hy^^  Fe- 
bruary, a.  d.  V  Id.  Mart.=W^  March.  (In  leap-year  the  inter- 
calated day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  VI  KaL  Mart,  and  a.  d.  I'll 
Kal.  Mart.,  and  denominated  a.  d.  bissextum  KaL  Mart.,  so  that 
a.  d.  VII  K.y  a.  d.  VIII  Sec  (computing  backwards),  answers,  as  in 
the  ordinary  February,  to  the  23^  the  22"*,  &c.) 


II.   Computation  of  Money,  and  mode  of  expressing  Fractions. 

A.  Sums  of  money  were  generally  computed  amongst  the  Romans 
(except  in  the  earliest  period  and  under  the  later  emperors)  by 
the  sestertius  [nummus  sestertius,  sometimes  only  nummus),  a  silver 
coin,  which  at  first  was  equal  to  2i,  subsequently  to  4  asses,  about 
2d.  '5  farth.  These  are  counted  regularly,  e.  g.  trecenti  sestertii, 
duo  millia  sestertiorum  (or  sestertium  §.  37,  Obs,  4).  But  to  express 
several  thousand  sestertii  the  substantive  sestertia,  sestertiorum  (not 
used  in  the  sing.)  is  also  made  use  of;  hence,  duo,  septem  seslerlia, 
=duo,  septem  millia  sestertiorum ;  and  in  the  older  writers  this  is 
the  usual  way  of  expressing  a  round  number  of  thousands  under 
a  million. 

A  million  of  sesterces  {sestertii)  is  regularly  expressed  by  decies 
centena  {centum)  millia  sestertiorum  (sestertium),  sometimes  only 
decies  centena,  millia  sestertium  being  understood  (Hor.).  But 
instead  of  this  we  commonly  find  the  abbreviated  expression  decies 
sestertium  (generally  reversed  sestertium  decies),  and  so  on  for 
larger  numbers :  undecies  sestertium,  1100000  sesterces,  duodecies, 
vicies,  ter  et  vicies  (2300000).  In  such  expressions  sestertium  is 
treated  and  declined  as  a  neuter  substantive  in  the  singular,  e.  g. 
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(Nom.)  sestertium  qvadragies  relinqvitur ;  (ace.)  sestertiutn  qvadra- 
ffies  accept ;  (abl.)  sestertio  decies  fundum  emi,  in  sesteriio  vicies 
egere  (to  be  poor  in  possessiou  of  2000000  sesterces).  Sometimes^ 
when  the  connection  is  obvious,  the  adverb  alone  is  put  without 
aesteriium.  Greater  and  smaller  numbers  are  combined  in  this 
way:  Accept  vicies  ducenta  triginta  gvinqve  millia  qvadringentos 
decern  et  septem  nummos  (Cic.  Verr.  Lib.  I.  14),  2235417  sesterces. 
Sestertius  is  often  denoted  by  the  sign  HS  (properly  IlSemis,  2], 
viz.  as),  which  sign  is  also  used  for  sestertia  and  sestertium.  Hence 
arises  some  ambiguity,  where  the  numbers  are  not  declined  (by 
which  HS  tres  and  HS  tria  may  be  distinguished),  and  where  both 
the  numeral  adjective  and  the  numeral  adverb  are  expressed  by 
signs  (e.  g.  decern  and  decies  both  of  them  by  X).  This  ambiguity 
can  only  be  removed  by  considering  what  sum  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  context''. 

B.  1.  A  fraction  is  expressed  in  Latin,  as  in  English,  by  the 
ordinal  with  pars,  e.g.  pars  tertia  (the  third  part,  a  third),  qvarta, 
gvinta,  vicesima,  &c.  \  is  expressed  by  pars  dimidia.  Pars  is 
often  omitted,  only  tertia,  gvarta,  &c.  being  used.  {Dimidia  how- 
ever is  not  used  without  pars,  but  dimidium,  half,  and  dimidia  hora, 
dimidius  modius  &c.)  For  sexta  we  have  also  dimidia  tertia,  for 
octava — dimidia  qvarta.  The  numerators  are  stated  as  in  English, 
e.  g.  duae  tertiae,  \,  tres  septimae,  *,  qvintae  partes  harae  tres,  \  of 
an  hour.  But  sometimes  the  fraction  was  divided  into  two  smaller 
ones  with  the  numerator  1,  e.  g.  heres  ex  parte  dimidia  et  tertia  est 
Capita  (Cicero  ad  Fam.  XIII.  29),  i  +  {=\;  horae  qvattuordedm 
atqve  dimidia  cum  trigesima  parte  unius  horae  (Plin.  H.  N.  VI.  s.  39), 
14^4-so=l4j-J:  Europa  totius  terrae  tertia  est  pars  et  octava  paulo 
amplius  (Plin.  II.  N.  VI.  s.  38),  rather  more  than  y  +  i=14. 

Ohs.  Dime  partes  agri,  tres  partes,  &c.,  where  the  denominator  is  not 
specified,  signify  J-,  |. 

2.  The  as  (a  Roman  copper  coin)  and  the  pound  {libra)  were 
divided  into  twelve  ounces,  unciae,  and  for  every  number  of  ounces 
or  twelfths  under  twelve  there  were  so  many  distinct  names.  These 
names  also  served,  especially  in  matters  of  inheritance,  in  land- 
measure,  and  measures  of  length,  and  in  the  calculation  of  interest, 
to  denote  the  twelfths  of  the  whole,  of  the  inheritance  (wliich  is 
also  called  as),  of  the  unit  of  measure  {Jugerum  or  pes),  and  the 


poted  books  we  sometimes  find  a  thousand  expressed  by  a  stroke  over  the  uum- 
bi  **SX  stands  for  decern  millia  settertium  or  decern  tester,  ia. 
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unit  of  interest  (one  per  cent.),  and  were  sometimes  also  used  of 
twelfths  of  other  objects.  The  names  (besides  uncia)  are  sextans, 
\  (n),  qvadrans,  \  (,*J,  triens,  I  (pj,  qvlncunx,  j-,,  semis  (gen.  semis- 
«*)>  f  (ii),  septunx,  ^  bes,  J  (A),  dodrans,  \  {,\),  dejptam,  ^  (]l], 
deufup,  j-J.  Librae  tres  cum  semisse  (3}  pounds).  Heres  ex  asse,  heir 
of  the  whole  estate,  ex  dodrante,  of  |,  ex  triente,  ex  parte  dimidia 
ei  sexiante.  TYiumviri  viritim  diviserunt  tema  jugera  et  septunces 
(Liv.  V.  24),  8,-,  acres  to  each.  Fenus  ex  triente  factum  erat  bessi- 
bus  (Cic.  ad  Att  IV.  15),  had  risen  from  j  p.  c.  per  month  to  -'. 
Obeiiscus  centum  viffinti  qvinqve  pedum  et  dodrantis  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXX.  s.  14,  5),  125^  ft. — Frater  aedificii  reliqvum  dodrantem  emit 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  14). 

Ohs,  Semis  is  also  sometimes  subjoined  (in  second-rate  authors)  as  an 
indeclinable  word,  as  foramina  longa  pedes  tres  semis  (et  semis),  31  feet 
long. 


III.  Abbreviations  which  frequently/  occur  in. the  Uditmis  of 

the  Latin  Classics. 


a.  First  Names. 


A.  Aulus 

App,  Appius 

D,  Decimus 

G.  or  C.  Gajus  (the  more  cor- 
rect) or  Cajus 

Gn,  or  Cn.  Gnaeus  or  (less  cor- 
rectly) Cnejus 

K.  Kaeso 

L,  Lucius 

M,  Marcus 


M\  Manius 

Mam,  Mamercus 

N,  or  Num.  Numerius 

P.  Publius 

Q,  Qvintus 

S,  or  Sex.  Sextu^ 

Ser,  Servius 

Sp.  Spurius 

T.  Titus 

Tl.  Tiberius 


CaL  Kal,  Calendae 
Cos.  Consul 
Coss.  Consules 
D.  Divus  (Z>.  Caesar) 
Des.  Desiffnatus 


h.  Other  Words. 

F.  Filius 
Id,  Idus 
Imp,  Imperator 

N,  Nepos  (P,  Mucius  P,  F,  Q,  N. 
=Publii  filius,  Qpinti  nepos) 
3o5J 
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O,  M,  Opiimus  Maximua  (sur- 
name of  Jupiter) 

1^.  C,  Paires  Conscnpti 

P.  R,  Popului  Romanus 

Pont,  Max,  Pontifex  Maximus 

Q,F,RQ.S.  Qvod  felix  fans- 
tumqve  sit 

Q.  B,  F.  F.  Q.  &  Qvod  bonum  felix 
faustumqve  sit 

Qvir.  Qvirites 


Kesp.  Rapublica 

S,  P,  Q.  A*.    Senatus  populusqve 

Romanus 
S.  C,  Senatusconsultum 
S.  Salutem  (in  letters) 
iS*.  D.  P.  Salutem  dicil  plurimam 
S.V.B.E.E.V.    Si   vales  bene 

est;    ego    valeo    (introductory 

formula  in  letters) 
7V.  PL  Tribunus  plebis 


In  other  works  composed  in  Latin  many  additional  abbreviations 
are  employed. 


INDEX.' 


A  is  changed  into  ?,  ¥,  or  ^,  5  c. 

a  for  M  in   Greek  proper  names,  35» 
obs.  2. 

a  for  e  in  Greek  words  of  the  first  de- 
clension, 35,  obs.  1. 

a  and  e»  {ia  and  teti)  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  the  nominative,  56,  8. 

a  rarely  used  instead  of  the  Greek 
nominative  e«,  35,  obs.  3. 

d  as  a  substantive  termination,  177  a. 

Ah  (a)  miliibus  pastuum  duobus,  234  b, 
obs.  Ab  or  the  abl.  alone  with  pas- 
sive verbs,  251',  obs.  1.  Instead  of 
the  abl.  instrum.,  254,  obs.  2.  Ab, 
on  the  side  of^  with  respect  to,  253, 
obs.  Has  an  ambiguous  significa- 
tion with  certain  verbs,  222,  obs.  2. 
'NVith  the  names  of  towns,  275,  obs.  1. 

Abdere  in  aliqvem  locum  and  iu  alifvo 
loco,  230  (in)  obs.  4. 

Abesse  Roma,  275,  obs.  2. 

Abest  (tantum),  440  a,  obs.  1. 

Abhinc,  235,  obs.  2. 

Ablative  in  abu$,  34,  obs.  4.  in  U  for 
ibui,  44,  3.  in  ubu»  for  ibus,  46,  obs. 
4.  Signification,  252  (240,  obs.). 
Signifying,  with  regard  to,  253.  /n- 
strumetitalit,  254.  (of  personal  names, 
254,  obs.  3 ;  where  other  construc- 
tions are  made  use  of  in  English,  254, 
obs.  4).  Of  the  measure,  254,  obs.  5. 
Of  the  efficient  cause,  255,  and  obs. 
1.  (Does  not  otherwise  signify  the 
cause,  256,  obs.  2 ;  signifying,  ac- 
cording to ;  mea  iententia,  255,  obs. 
3.)  Abl.  modi,  257.  The  ablative  of 
certain  words  used  adverbially,  257, 
obs.  2.  Of  military  forces,  257,  obs. 
4.  Of  the  nrice,  258  (294).  As  a 
definition  witti  verbs,  259  seq.  (With 
verbs  of  abundance,  259.  of  deficiency, 
260.  varied  by  another  construction 
[dat.  and  accus.1,  259  b.  and  oba. ; 
with  verbs  which  have  the  signification 
of  releasing,  261.  of  removing,  262. 


of  shutting  up  and  comprising,  263  ; 
with  verba  gaudendi  and  dolendi,  264  ; 
with  utor,  &c.,  265.)  with  other 
phrases,  266,  267.  With  adjectives 
and  participles,  268,  269.  Of  the  dis- 
tance, 270.  Of  difference,  with  com- 
paratives, 270.  Ablative  of  the  second 
member  of  the  comparison,  271,  304. 
(the  ablatives  ipe,  opinione,  &c.,  804, 
obs.  4).  Descriptive  ablative,  272, 
287,  obs.  2 ;  (este  with  the  ablative 
instead  of  in,  272,  obs.  2).  Ablative 
of  the  names  of  towns  answering  to  the 
question  where,  273  a.  to  the  question 
whence,  275.  (of  a  person's  home,  275, 
obs.  3)  ;  of  other  words  answering  to 
the  question  where,  273  b,  c.  (in  the 
poets,  obs.  2),  to  the  question  whence, 
275.  (in  the  poets,  obs.  4),  to  denote 
the  direction  of  a  motion,  274.  Abla- 
tive of  time  answering  to  the  questions 
when,  and  in  how  long  a  time,  276. 
(rarely  answering  to  the  question  how 
long,  235,  obs.  3),  to  the  question  how 
long  ago  {hie  centum  annis),  276,  obs. 
5.  Ablative  of  the  punishment  with 
damno,  293,  obs.  3.  Ablativi  cofise^ 
qventiae,  277 ;  of  participles,  42S. 
(where  not  to  be  employed,  obs.  1  ; 
with  qvanqvum  and  nisi,  obs.  2  ;  their 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  leading 
proposition,  obs.  4).  Abl.  conseqv.  of 
a  participle  without  a  substantive, 
429.  with  obs.  1  ;  with  the  omission 
of  the  pronominal  subject,  429,  obs.  2 ; 
abl.  of  the  gerund,  416.  Several  ab- 
latives in  a  different  signification  with 
the  same  predicate,  278  ;  the  ablative 
joined  immediately  to  a  substantive, 
278  b. 

Abundantia,  56. 

abui  (termination)  for  is,  34,  obs.  4. 

Ac,  atqve,  433;  ac  non,  458,  obs.  ]. 
As  a  particle  of  comparison,  303  a, 
444  b.    Ac  ti,  ib. 


*  The  numberi  refer  to  the  paragraphs  and  observations. 
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A"f'l'*t  qrotl  n\it\  ul,  Z7Z,  oVn,  3.  Ar- 
triii,  tdritri  tui  and  Willi  the  dative, 
21'/  >',  oU.  1. 

At'ttii.  14,  2''J.  -HiH,  no»e. 

ArcuBure    iuertiam    adolescenlium,    293, 

Arcu»ative  in  /m,  42,  1  ;  Greek  ace.  in 
a,  i6t  2.  in  im  and  <a,  45,  2  b.  ym^  46, 
2  c.  dtf  m,  0  i  in  rn  and  em  in  Greek 
propirr  narneM,  4i!,  2  d.  Hignification, 
222.  With  oUof  iapio,  sono,  223,  obt. 
2.  Of  a  aubtt.  ol  the  same  theme, 
with  inirans.  verba,  223  c,  oba.  4. 
With  verba  which  acquire  a  tranaitive 
■ifrnifScation  by  being  compounded 
with  ■  prepoaition,  224,  226.  Two 
accuaitives  with  verb*  aignifying  to 
make  into  anything,  to  name,  &c.,  227. 
with  docfo  and  other  verba,  228.  Ac- 
Gua.  of  ■  pronoun  with  verba  wliich  do 
not  gov«'rn  a  aubatantive  in  the  accus., 
228  c,  220.  Accup.  of  the  names  of 
town*  anawfring  to  the  question  wM^ 
thrr,  'l^'l,  (in  the  poets  of  names  of 
countriea  and  common  nouns,  oba.  4). 
Accua.  of  extension  and  of  distance, 
284  a,  b.  Of  time,  286.  In  excla- 
tnations,  280.  Poetical  usage  ot  the 
accua.  with  passive  verbs,  which  as- 
sume a  now  active  signification,  237  a. 
with  a  part,  pcrf.,  '^^37  b.  of  tlie  part 
Jifl'cted,  237  0.  (with  irtu»,  lauciui, 
oba.  1).  Adverbial  acrus.,  237  c, 
obM.  8.  Accuaative  of  the  second 
tnembei  of  a  coiiipurison  instead  of  a 
distinct  propoaitioii,  303  b.  Accus. 
of  tht  gerund,  414.  Accus.  with  an 
infinitive  («a  a  predicate  and  in  appo- 
sition), 888  b.  Accus.  with  the  inf., 
222,  obs.  1  I  sot  Inflnltivc. 

AcMIM,  gtnitive,  88,  3. 

Aeqvi0»ro  in,  248,  obs.  1. 

Ad  with  numerals,  *  about,'  172,  obs.  2. 
With  names  of  towns,  232.  and  obs.  1. 
•  With  regard  to/  2/J3,  obs.  {nfirt  ad, 
208).  Distinguished  fVum  the  dative 
{titteraa  dare  alinti  and  ad  ali^tfem), 

242,  obs.  3.  With  the  gerund  instead 
of  the  second  supine,  412,  obs.  3.  In- 
stead of  the  gfuitive  of  the  gerund, 
417i  obs.  8.  Verbs  compounded  with 
it  which  take  the  accusative,  224  b. 
248,  oba.  2  {  with  the  repetition  of  ad, 

243,  obs.  1,  248  b,  with  obs.  2.  Aptus 
9d  ftm  and  aptM  rei,  247  b.  obs.  6. 
Ad  Vtitae,  280,  obs.  8.  Ad  multum 
diei,  ad  id  locorum,  288  b,  obs.  1. 

Adde,  fiH)'/,  373,  obs.  3. 

^dhibf  ad,  243,  obs.  1. 

Adif  alifvem  jti^ftirandum,  231,  obs. 

Adjective,  its  signification,  24,  2.  In- 
flection, 8S  seq.  Ac^ectives  of  one 
termination,  60  b.  Neuter  plural  of 
these  adjectives,  80  c.  Adjectioa  de* 
ffctiim,  61  (88,  obs.  3).     Varying  be- 


tween different  terminationf,  69,  obs. 
3,   60,  obft.  1.     Derivation,    18-3  seq. 
(from  proper  nanien  of  persons,  lb9. 
of  Ujwns,  190).     In  the  neuter  as  an 
adverb,  198  c.  in  tlie  poeU,  302.    Ad- 
jectives in  the  neuter  with  a  partitive 
genitive,  284,  obs.  6.     Adjectives  in 
apposit.on,  particularly  those  denoting 
order  and  succession,  300  a,  b ;  toitu, 
totus,  &C.,  ib.  c.  (adversus,  eeeundue, 
obs.  1 ).     Adjectives  of  time  and  place 
instead  of  adverbs  in  the  poets,  300, 
obs.  2.     Adjectives  in  Latin,  where 
substantives  with  prepositions  are  made 
use  of  in  English,  300,  obs.  3.     Ad- 
jectives with  proper  names,  300,  obs. 
4.     Employed  as  substantives  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  sing,  and  plur., 
801,    2f7    b.    obs.   1,     (amicue,   &c.) 
Adjectives  in  the  neuter  with  preposi- 
tions (de  integro),  301  b,  obs.  3.     Po- 
sition of  the  adjectives,  466  a,  b.  467 
a.  (in  the  poets,  474  b).  The  poets  use 
greater  freedom   in   combining  them 
with  substantives,  481,  obs.  2.     Pro- 
iepeis   adjectivi,  ib.     Two    adjectives 
referred  to  one  substantive,  to  denote 
diflTerent    persons   or  things,  216   d, 
obs.  2. 
Admoneo  with  a  genitive  or  the  preposi- 
tion de,  291,  obs.  2. 
Adolficens,  adolescentior,  68  b. 
Adwntu  ( Caesaris),  on  (Caesar's)  arrival, 

276,  obs.  2. 
Adverb,  24,  4.  (compare  432,  obs.) 
Pronominal  correlative  adverbs,  201. 
Comparison  of  adverbs,  169  seq.  Ad- 
verbs used  as  prepoMtions,  172,  obs.  8. 
Derivation,  198  seq.  ;  forms  in  e,  ier, 
0,  198.  Numeral  adverbs,  199.  Ad- 
verbs in  0  atid  urn  with  comparatives, 
270,  obs.  1,  2.  Adverbs  apparently 
combined  with  a  substantive,  301  c, 
obs.  2.  Position,  468.  Some  which 
are  always  put  after  other  words,  47 1. 
An  adverb  instead  of  a  judgment 
expressed  in  a  distinct  proposition, 
398  b,  obs.  4. 
Adversative  conjunctions,  437.  Omitted, 
437  d,  obs.  Not  attached  to  the  rela- 
tive pronoun,  448,  obs. 
AdvertHt,  in  adversum  coUem,  300,  obs.  1. 
ae  diphthong,  6  b,  obs.  1.     ae,  oe,  e,  6  b, 

obs.  3. 
Aedes,  (aedem)  omitted,  280,  obs.  3. 
Aeqvare  aliqvem  alicui,  243,  obs.  4. 
Aeqve  ac,  444  b,  and  obs.  1 ;  aeqve — 

aeqvet  ib.  obs.  4. 
Aeqvi  boniqve  facio,  294,  obs.  2. 
4ffini*  with  a  genitive  and  dative,  247 

b,  obs.  4. 
Affirmative   idea   (omnee,  ut,  dico)  un- 
derstood from  one  that  is  negative, 
462  b. 
Age,  Agite,  132,  (ago). 
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of,  an  old  termination  of  the  genitive, 
34.  obR.  1. 

Jlienus,  its  construction,  268  b,  obs.  1, 
2.  247  b,  obs.  6. 

Jliqvis  and  qvis^  4P3  a.  and  qvtiqpam, 
494  a,  obs.  1  ;  aliqvi  and  aliqvot,  493 
a,  obs.  2.  Adverbs  from  aliqvi*  and 
qt-itf  201,  2,  obs.  1.  Aliqvid  pulchri 
and  pulchrum,  memorahile,  285  b. 

Aliutt  a  pronoun,  its  declension,  37,  obs. 
2,  84.  ^/itt«  $apintte,  304,  obs.  3. 
^/tiM  ac,  nihil  aliud  qrantf  nihil  aliud 
nisi,  444  b,  obs.  1 .  jUiia — alius,  alius 
aliter,  alia  via,  496,  obs   1. 

Alter,  84,  and  obs. ;  where  the  idea  of 
two  iff  not  immediately  brought  for- 
ward, 496.  Alteri,  8),  obs.  Altet'itis, 
37,  obs.  2.  Alter — alter  in  appo- 
sition, 217,  obs.  1. 

Altrrni,  every  other,  74,  obs.  2. 

Amb,  204. 

Ambo,  71. 

Amicus  alicui  and  alieujus^  247  b,  and 
ohs.  1.  Amicissimus,  inimieissimus 
alicttjus,  ib. 

Amplius  witli  and  without  qvam,  305. 

^n  in  disjunctive  interrogations,  452.  in 
those  of  a  supplementary  kind,  453. 
in  tiie  poets  and  later  writern  in  simple 
dependent  interrogations,  ib.  After 
nesciot  dubito,  ib.  Denoting  uncer- 
tainty, ib.  obs.  1.     An  vero,  453. 

Anacoluthia,  480. 

Analogy,  26,  obs.  2. 

Anapaest,  499.    Anapaestic  verges,  505. 

Anaphora  instead  of  the  copulative  con- 
junction, 434,  obs.  2.  Number  of  the 
predicate  where  there  is  anaphora  of 
the  subject,  213  b,  obs.  2. 

Anastrophe  of  the  preposition,  469, 
obs.  1. 

Ancipites  vacates  et  syllabae,  15. 

Animals,  names  of,  their  gender,  30. 
Twofold  form  according  to  the  sex, 
30  c,  obs. 

Animans,  its  gender,  41  (p.  39). 

Animi  {=emimo)  with  adjectives,  290  g. 
with  verbs,  296  b,  obs.  3. 

Animo  without  in,  273  b,  obs.  1. 

Aitimum  induco,  induce  in  animum,  389. 

Anne,  452. 

Annont  452. 

Anomaly,  26,  obs.  2. 

Answer,  affirmative  and  negative,  454. 

j^Hte  paucos  did,  paucis  ante  diebus,  270, 
obs.  4 ;  ante  decern  dies  qvam,  ib.  ante 
diem  decimum  qvam,  276,  obi^.  6.  Ante 
diem  in  noticing  the  day  of  the  month, 
p.  455.  Verbx  compounded  with  ante 
with  the  accusative,  22  f  d. 

Anteqvam  (postqvam)  with  the  perfect, 
338,  obs.  5  ;  with  the  present  indie, 
instead  of  the  future,  339,  obs.  2,  c 
360,  obs.  3.  With  the  iudic.  or  conj., 
360  (and  obs.  4). 


Apage,  164. 

Apodosis,  326,  obs.  2. 

Aposiopes»s,  479,  obs.  6. 

^Applicare  se  ad  aliqiid,  24-3,  ob».  1. 

Apposition,  210  b.  Its  use  and  mean- 
ing, 220.  Of  alius, alter,  qvisq  r,  with- 
out any  influence  on  the  prtdicate, 
217,  obs.  1.  Apposition  to  tiie  wliole 
proposition,  220,  obs.  3.  A  >})')siiion 
of  the  adjective,  300.     Apposition  se- 

f>arated  from  the  word  to  whicli  it  be- 
on^s,  467  b. 

Aptux  with  the  dative  or  ad,  247  b,  obs. 
6.     Aptus  qvi,  363. 

jlrborfici,  286. 

Ardeo  in  allqva,  230,  (in)  obs.  1. 

Argos  and  Argi,  56,  7,  obs. 

Arsis  and  Thesis,  498  Lengtlieninj?  of 
a  syllable  by  Arsis,  502  a,  witli  the 
note. 

as,  an  old  termination  of  the  genitive, 
34,  obs.  2. 

as  and  is,  Greek  words  with  these  ter- 
minations, employed  as  adjectives,  60, 
obs.  5. 

As  (the)  and  its  parts,  Supplement  II. 
B.  2. 

Aspiration,  9. 

Assietus  with  the  ablative,  267. 

Asyndeton  with  two  members,  434. 

At,  437  c.  (at  qvi  vir), 

Atqve,  see  ac. 

Alqvi,  437  c,  obs. 

Attendo  aliqvid  and  <id  aliqvid,  225,  obs. 

Attraction,  207f  obs.  With  the  second 
member  of  a  comparison,  303  b.  With 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  '313.  with 
tlie  relative,  315  c.  316.  with  a  ca^e  of 
the  relative,  325  b,  obs.  2.  with  u  rela- 
tive subordinate  proposition  belonging 
to  an  accus.  with  the  infinitive,  402  b. 
Attraction  of  the  subject  ot  a  sub- 
ordinate proposition  to  the  leading 
prop.,  439,  obs.  1. 

Attribute,  210,  obs. 

Auctor  sum  with  a  pronominal  accu- 
sative, 2^9  b,  obs.  3. 

Audtvi  eum  diet  re,  dicentem,  ex  to,  qvum 
diceret,  395,  obs.  5. 

Ave,  164. 

Ausim,  115  f. 

Auspicio  alicujus  rem  gerere,  257,  obs.  5- 

Aut,  aut — aut,  436.  Aut  conli  luing  ^ 
negation,  458  c,  obs.  2.  ant — out  utter 
a  negation,  ib.  Number  of  the  prt?*-^^' 
cate  with  subjects  which  are  couuect.*^* 
by  aut  or  aut — aut,  213  b,  obs.  \. 

Autem,  437  b. 


Barbarous    names,    how    decW.^    a 

obs.  4.  ^ 

Basis  in  verse,  508. 
Belli,  296  b. 
Bona  vtnia  alicujus,  257,  obs  ^   «. 
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bunduSf  a  participial  termination,  115  g. 


C,  its  pronunciation,  8.  Relation  to  qv, 
ib. 

Caesura,  501.     Of  the  hexameter,  503. 

Calendae,  Suppl.  I. 

Calendar  ( Roman),  ib. 

Canere  receptui^  249. 

Cardinal  numbers.  70. 

Case8,  recti  and  obliqvi,  32.  Their  ter- 
minations, 33.  Imperfect  inflection 
of,  5$.  Different  ca^es  with  the  same 
governing  word,  219,  obs.  2.  Signifi- 
cation of  the  casus  obliqvi  in  general, 
240. 

Catalectic  verse,  500,  and  obs. 

Causa  terrorist  a  cause  consisting  in 
terror,  286,  obs.  2.  Causa  {ratio)  cur 
(qvamobrem)^  372  b,  obs.  6 ;  causa, 
qvominuSf  nulla  causa  qvin,  375  b, 
and  c. 

Causa  with  the  genitive,  256.  Omitted 
with  the  genitire  of  the  gerund,  417, 
obs.  5. 

Cavefacere  and  cave  facias,  375  a,  and 
obs.  I. 

Caveo^  its  construction,  244  b,  obs.  1. 

ce,  a  demonstrative  termination,  81,  obs. 
82,  obs.  2  (hicine,  sieine), 

Cedo,cette,  164. 

Cedere  with  the  abl.,  262. 

Celare,  its  construction,  228  a,  anl  obs. 

Censere  faciendum,  aliqvid  fieri,  facere, 
{ut)  facias,  396,  obs.  4.  Censeri  with 
an  accus.,  237  a,  obs. 

Certiorem  facere  rei  and  de  re,  289  b, 
obs.  I. 

Ceteri  and  reliqvi,  496,  obs.  2.  Ceteri 
at  the  end  of  an  enumeration*  not  et 
ceteri,  434,  obs.  1.  Cetera  employed 
adverbially,  237  c,  obs.  3. 

Chiasmus,  473  b. 

ChoUambus  (scaxon),  507  b,  obs.  1. 

Choreas,  499. 

Choriambus,  499.  Choriambic  verses, 
507  b,  obs.  2. 

Cingor  with  an  accus.,  237  a. 

Circum.  Verbs  compounded  with  it 
take  the  accus.,  224  a,  and  obs.  2. 
225. 

Clam,  172,  obs.  3. 

CO,  con,  see  cum, 

Coepi  and  coeptus  sum,  161. 

Cogo  with  two  accusatives,  cogor  ali' 
qvid,  228  c,  obs. 

Collectives  with  the  predicate  in  the 
plural,  215  a.  The  relative  referred 
to  them  in  the  plural.  317  c. 

Communia,  29.  Names  of  animals  as 
communia,  30  b. 

Communis,  its  construction,  290  f. 

Compacto,  ex,  150  (paciscor), 
Comparare  (componere,  co^jungere)  with 
cum  and  with  the  dative,  243,  obs.  2. 


Comjarison,  62.  Irregular,  65.  De- 
fective, 66  and  67. 

Comparative,  its  formation,  63  ;  formed 
from  piepositional  themes,  iyQ,  Di- 
minutives of  it,  63,  obs.  With  qvam 
(ac),  303  a;  with  a  whole  proposition, 
303  b :  with  the  ahl.,  304,  with  obs. 
1  {spe,  op'niione,  aeqvo  &c.,  obs.  4). 
Compar.  of  adjectives  of  measure,  how 
constructed,  306.  Two  comparatives 
connected  by  qvam,  307.  Compar.  of 
a  considerable  degree,  308.  Instead 
of  the  superlative  when  only  two  are 
mentioned,  309.  Irregular  construc- 
tions of  the  compar.,  308,  obs.  2. 

Comparative  particles,  444. 

Contpertus  probri,  293,  obs.  1.  Compertus 
fecisse,  400  c,  obs. 

Complures,  65,  2,  obs. 

Composita,  203 ;  deter minativa,  206  a. 
constructa,  b.  possessiva,  c. 

Composition,  203  seq.  (spurious,  53). 
Form,  203  seq.  Signification  of  the 
forms,  206. 

Compound  verbs  with  a  transitive  sig- 
nification, 224;  with  a  dat.  or  the 
prep,  repeated,  243,  245. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  what  mood 
they  take,  361,  with  the  ohss.;  an- 
nexing a  remark  which  limits  the 
preceding  statement,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  443  ;  with  participles  and 
adjectives,  ib.  obs. 

Conciliare  aliqvem  alicui,  242,  obs.  1. 

Conclusive  particles  not  connected  with 
the  relative  pronouns,  448,  obs. ;  nor 
with  the  copul.  conjunction,  43  i^,  obs.  3. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  442. 

Conditional  propositions  in  the  indie , 
332;  in  the  conjunctive,  347.  The 
condition  not  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  proposition,  347  c.  The  prop, 
limited  by  a  condition  in  the  indie, 
though  that  which  expresses  the  con- 
dition is  in  the  conjunctive,  348  (370, 
obs.  1).  CondiL  prop,  in  the  con- 
junctive, as  belonging  to  an  infinitive, 
348  e,  obs.  3.  The  condition  expressed 
by  an  independent  proposition,  442  a, 
obs.  2.  Two  condit.  propositions  an- 
nexed to  a  leading  proposition,  442  a. 
Cot^ri,  143  ifacio). 

Conjugation  (p.  87,  n).  How  the  four 
conjugations  are  related  to  each 
other,  101. 

Conjugatio  periphrastica,  116.  Use  of 
it  in  the  indie,  341  seq.  in  the  con- 
junct., 381.  in  the  infin.,  409. 
Conjunction,  24, 6 ;  classes  of,  432 ;  see 
Adversative,  Copulative,  &c.  Position 
of  the  conjunctions,  465  b.  Conjunc- 
tions transposed  in  the  poets,  474  d ; 
the  copulative  and  dihjunctive  some- 
times separated  from  the  second  mem- 
ber, 474  e. 


'Ojiqunctivc,  id  migniReatiotl,  340.  Id 
bypothaHcal  pTopatiliani,  447-  in  by- 
polhelical  )m>|Kiution(  of  compuiion, 
249.  FtlialiolU,  aSO;  in  ■  modut 
•ffinnalkn,  UO  b  (in  nubordinMe  pro. 
pMitions,  widi  cDDJunctiMii  which 
otheraiw  Ulle  the  indicative,  ib.  obt. 
!)•  Ai  *n  optitirc  in  wiahei,  361; 
•t  an  imperattTC  ind  in  prohibitioni, 
MS,  386  ;  ID  (he  imfierfl  and  pluperf. 
of  a  thing  which  ouglit  ta  ha*  ' 
done,  3£1  b,  obi.  4,  in  concenic 
aHUDiptiona,  3S2|  in  qsntio 


y  be  don 


35S. 


e  propoi. 


■  after  ■ 
a  whtcli  expreu 
■  uFunii  or  ■  cDuiequence,  36S.  In 
dependent  iiitenogatiie  propoiitiDiii, 
3$9.  Conjunctive  and  inriicitiTewilh 
fMif,  fw,  tB7  i  with  ;eiiii  cowatr, 
and  in  the  imperf.  and  plu)«rf.  with 
foHiH  tempwalt,  3S8.  Conjunctire 
and  indicative  of  repeated  actioni  ic- 
laling  to  p«>t  time,  3S9.  With  a«lt- 
^fom,  priutqvaMt  diim,  domet,  fr«ai/, 
360(dfiai,pe(uf.ff»ii>,  dI».  4)«  Wjtli 
frimD'i,  liixl,  361.  In  relative  pro- 
Iioiiliona,  362  b,  acq.,  to  expreia  a  de- 
aiicn  or  dealinatioD  {diginu,  uJunein), 
jl63,  with  nr.  feoaiBftrflH,  363,  oba.  3. 
Willi  the  ligniBcation  of  (oJii  at,  364 
i  (peTMiia  who,  oba.  1).  with  the  force 
o(  ■  limitation  (fn  qtiitm,  jwed  teiam, 
'^md  jUri  poiiil),  3li4,  oba.  2.  after  a 
uniTcraal  afflnnaliao  orneitBiioii  (con- 

iuuetive  and  indioative  prupoiiiion  be- 
onging  to  a  negative  idea,  StiS,  oba. 
S);  in  a  caatal  aigniflcaliDn,  386 
^;«;]fM  ^j,  ■(  qti,  obi.  2  ;  to  eipreaa 
a  coDiraat,  obs.  3}  i  to  deiignate  a  liy- 
pothetical  lubject,  367 ;  to  point  out 
the  thought  of  another,  3i8.  Con- 
jnnetive  in  other  aubordinate  prepo- 

party,  369.  Conjunctive  in  llieaecood 
peraon.  of  an  indefinite,  aaiamed  aub- 
ject,  370.  Conjunctive  in  ^iieitiona 
in  a  coDtinuoua  orotio  ebliqm,  WS  a. 

Cimjinului  with  the  abl.,  dat.,  and  cam, 
208  a,  oba.  2. 

Connectinii  vowel,  176  c,  205  a. 

OKieiu;  269  b,  oba.  2. 

CbiHi-niJia  itmporum,  382. 

Cuaiiliun  eapin/artrt  and  /atiemll,  417, 

Omelari  dttorem  alitujut,  223  b. 

Conaonanta  doubled,  10.  Modification 
of  tbe  eonamanta  whca  they  came  to- 
gether, ib.  when  dropt,  ib.  II,  oba. 
Combinationi  of  the  coiiaonanti  at  the 
beginning  of  wordi,  IS,  oba.  1. 

Ginilnreix,  in,  aaitari  re,  263,  oba. 

Cmtenlui  with  the  infinitive,  SHS,  obn.  3. 

Gftingil  ul,  and  with  the  infinitive,  373, 
oIm.  3. 


ObatJmrt  ali^pa  rt,  363. 

Cbafhraarc  aliqtU  all^i,  243,  obs.  3. 

Contraction,  U,  oba.  1.    Wiih  tU  le. 

jectian  ofc,  182,  obi.  3. 
CoMlrariiu  ae,  4t4  b. 
C^crnfa  pat,  1 10,  oba.  3. 
Coordinate  propoaitiani  in  place  of  llie 

cQitibination  of  a  leading  and  sukar- 

dinate  prop.,  438. 
Cupula,  2D9b,  obi.  1. 
Copulattre  conjuiiclioun,  433.     In^crled 

coiiaected,  434,  oba.  1.  Not  added  id 
concluiive  particlea,  ib.  oba.  3.  Toi 
433,  oba.  2. 


Corr. 


a,  03; 


Corriptrt  ii/llabar*,  16,  oba.  2. 

Cofiifv  (onliography).  8. 

Counlrica,  Baniei  of,  192;  treatec!  as  the 

namei  of  lowiia,  232,  oba.    4 ;   loiiie 

ending  in  m,  fern.  39  b. 
Craiiilarliiit  {digiii),'o[  the  thickness,' 

272,  oba.  3. 
C  edar  auclar,  227  c,  oba.  S  ;  fur  cy.Jiltir 

Crelicai,  499. 

CrimiM,  293,  ob*.  2. 

Chjui,  a,  urn,  and  cu;cu,  92,  oba.  2. 

Oiat,  conjunction,  aecfuaa. 

Can,  prepoaition,  how  niodiBed  in  earn- 
poaition,  173;  put  after  in  caEt  (nv- 
CHiw),  172  oba.  Qvid  MlAi  {lili}  cun 
Mgncf  479  d,  oba.  1;  run  iKii^Ra 
Itadio,  and  limplj  wiagm  Uuilio,  ciun 
«ra,  267,  and  oba.  1,  2;  cum  on- 
nibut  copiit,  and '  aimpty  onmibut 
cepiit,  267,  oba.  4;  can  mo^-Ha  ca- 
tamlale  citilali,  (la),  267.  ohs.  6. 
SuhjeciB  connected  by  nun  »iih  ti.e 
predicate  in  the  plural,  216  c.  Verba 
compounded  with  cam  which  lake  the 
aecua..  224  b;  with  a  repetition  of  the 
prepoaition,  mote  rarely  with  the  da- 
tive, 243,  oba.  2. 

Ckpio  air,  and  hb  titt,  389.  oba.  4. 

Car.  Ell,  nihil  ttt,  ear,  372  b,  ubs.  6. 
Car,  jrare,  jrirfsi,  492  b,  oba.  6. 

Cum /aeiendum  often  exprttaed  by  fai-ia. 


481a, 


I.  1. 


Dactyl,  499.    Dactylic  renei.  £03,  504. 

Damnari.  const  ruction,  293,  obs.  'i,  3. 

Dative,  insular  forma  in  the  plural, 
aeeablative;  Greekinii,  46,  t>.  Si^'. 
nificaiion  of  the  dative,  2+1  {240  oIik.). 
Dalhnii  tommodi  el  incmnmivJi,  241. 
Dative  annexed  to  the  whok  jilirase, 
iuatead  of  the  genitive  witli  s  subiLlaii- 
live,  241,  oba.  3  and  4  (legalam  eut 
alic-i),  and  242,  ob>.  2  Uaui.,  ,ebu, 
mmadu.  241,  ohi.  3).  Dative  ^^itll 
fatii,,fl-  241>  oba.  6;  dative  of  a  par- 
ticiple aignilying  '  when  one.'  il>.  oba. 
6.    Dative  aa  objcEt  of  reference  Hitli 
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verbs,  242.  Dative  with  compound 
transitive  verbs,  or  the  preposition  re- 
pealed, 243  (and  obs.  3).  ^Vith  in- 
transitive verbs,  244 ;  with  a  verbal 
Bubtilantive,  244,  obs.  5.  With  com- 
pound intransitive  verbs  or  the  prepo- 
sition repeated,  245.  With  mm,  246. 
Double  dative  with  nomen  est  (^o), 
246,  obs.  2.  With  adjectives,  2^7. 
With  diversust  dUcrepo,  disto,  247  b, 
oV».  3.  Dative  or  ad  with  aptu$t  &c., 
247  b,  obs.  6.  With  some  adverbs 
(convenienterf  &c.),  247  b,  obs.  7. 
With  idem,  247  b,  obs.  8.  Datiiiu 
ethictu,  248.  Dative  denoting  the  de- 
sign and  operation,  249,  especially  the 
dative  of  the  gerundive,  249,  obs.  415. 
Dative  of  the  agent  instead  of  ab  with 
passives,  250  a.  Dative  of  the  di- 
rection towards t  251.  Dative  of  the 
gerund  and  gerundive,  415.  Dative 
with  an  infinitive  (/tVf/mi^teMe  beato)^ 
393  c.  Dative  of  the  agent  with  the 
gerundive,  420,  421  a,  and  obs.  1. 

De  partitive,  181',  obs.  1.  De  improviso, 
301  b,  obs.  3.  De  with  an  accus. 
with  the  in  fin.  following  {de  hoc  diet' 
tur  Verri,  eum — ),  395,  obs.  7.  Verbs 
compounded  with  de  with  an  object  of 
reference,  248. 

Debebam,  debut,  of  a  thing  which  would 
be  obligatory  in  an  assumed  case, 
348  e.  of  a  thing  which  should  have 
been  done,  348  e,  obs. 

Decet,  decent,  166,  b,  obs. 

Declinatio,  p.  19,  note. 

Declensions,  their  number  and  mutual 
relation,  Z^,  obs.  1. 

Decompotita,  206  a,  obs.  1. 

Dee$t,  deeram,  pronounced  dist,  deram, 
108,  obs.  2. 

Defectiva  numero,  50  and  51.  catibus, 
55. 

De/endo  =  defendendi  causa  dico,  395, 
obs.  2. 

Den'ujve,  not  et  deniqre,  434,  obs.  1. 

Deponents,  110;  with  irregular  supines, 
146  seq. ;  varying  between  this  and 
the  active  form,  147 ;  passive  of  the 
last  named  used  in  a  passive  signifi- 
cation, 152  ;  other  deponents  in  a 
passive  signification,  especially  the 
part,  perf.,  153.  Deponents  of  the 
first  conjug.  derived  from  substan- 
tives, 193  b. 

Derivata,  175  a. 

Derivation,  175.  Derivative  termina- 
tions how  affixed  to  the  theme,  176. 

Desideratira  without  perfect  and  supine, 
145.    Their  formation,  197,  4. 

Desitus  sum,  136,  161  (coepi). 

Dexter ior,  dextimns,  67  d,  obs.  2. 

Diaeresis,  5  a,  obs.  4.  in  a  metrical  sig- 
nification, 501. 

Diastole,  502  a,  obs.  1. 


Dico,  *  I  mean,*  without  influence  on  the 
case,  219,  obs.  3.  Dico,  to  say  tc  a 
person,  that  he  is  to  — ,  372.  Dico 
omitted,  479  c.  dicere,  479  d,  obs.  4. 

Differre  alicui,  247  b,  obs.  3. 

Dignus  qvi,  363.  dignus  legi,  363,  obs. 
1.     digmim  dictu,  412,  obs.  2. 

Dimidins  qvam,  444  b. 

Diminutives,  their  formation,  182  j  of 
adjectives,  188,  15,  obs.  2.  from  com- 
paratives, 63  obs. ;  verba  deminutiva, 
197,  5. 

Dipodia,  499,  obs.  1. 

Diphthongs,  5,  6. 

dis,  204  (obs.  1 ).  Adjectives  and  verbs 
compounded  with  it,  which  take  a  da- 
tive (in  the  poets),  247  b,  obs.  3. 

Discessu  (Caesar is),  at  (Caesar's)  de- 
parture, 276,  obs.  2. 

Disjunctive  conjunctions,  436. 

Distich,  504.  Combinations  in  this 
form,  509,  obs.  2. 

ZMf^'fir/cM, 'studded,' 259  a. 

Distributive  numbers,  69,  75.  when 
employed,  76.  In  the  sing,  (in  the 
pdlfa),  76  d,  obs.  Genitive  plural,  37, 
obs.  4.  Adjectives  derived  from  them, 
187,  10. 

Diver sus  alicui  (in  the  poets),  247  b, 
obs.  8. 

Dives f  dis,  60  c,  obs.  1. 

Do  {ministro)  bibere,  422,  obs.  1  ;  do 
(reddo)  loqvi,  390,  obs.  6  ;  datur  mihi 
eernere,  ib. 

Doeere,  doceri,  its  construction,  228  a. 
Docere  aliqvem  Graece  (scire,  obUcisci 
Graces),  228  a,  obs. 

Domus,  declension,  46.  Domi  (domui), 
296  b.  Domum,  233.  Domo,  275. 
(Domum  suam,  Pompeji,  domum  ad 
Pomp.,  233.) 

Donee,  dum,  with  the  perf.  indie,  838  b, 
obs.  5 ;  with  the  indie,  and  the  conj., 
360,  obs.  2. 

Dubito,  iron  dubito,  qvin  ;  won  dubito  with 
an  accus.  with  the  infin. ;  non  dubito 
facer 9,  375  c  (obs.  1  and  2).  Dubito 
an,  458. 

Duim,  115  d. 

Dum,  see  donee.  Dum,  while,  with  the 
pres.,  386,  obs.  2,  and  (in  the  poets 
and  later  writers)  with  the  indie,  where 
the  conj.  might  have  been  expected, 
369,  obs.  8.  Dum,  donee,  with  the 
perf.,  338,  obs.  5.  Exspecto,  opperior, 
dum,  339,  obs.  2  b,  860,  obs.  1 .  Dum, 
dummodo,  dum  ne,  851  b,  obs.  2.  With 
negations  {nondum,  &c.),  462  a. 

E  and  t  permuted,  5  c. 

e  and  a  in  the  nom.  of  Greek  words,  35, 

ohs.  1.     e  and  t  in  the  abl.  of  the  third 

declension,  42,  3. 
Ecce,  en,  2S6,  obs.  8. 
Eccum,  eccam,  83,  obs.  2. 


IMDBX. 

BtftU  M  an  idtemg.  pirticle.  Ml  b, 

Ob*. 
BelkHptU,  B. 
Bdim,  ll«(l. 
Eget,  huUgm  with  the  abl.  and  gen., 

260  >,  Dbt.   29S,  obt.  S. 
^miif,  igeatar,  65,  1,  obi. 
■1  eipreucd  in  l^in  by  i  vai  i,  fi,  b, 

ab*.2. 
Elliptia,  207,  obi.  \  of  the  rerb,  479. 

in      every -dijr,     Iimiliai     diicourie, 

♦79  d. 
Eliiion,  6. 

fifiiai,  «/!«,  83,  obs.  3. 
£a,  33e,  obi.  8. 
Eaim.  [01  •namelj,'  435,   ob«.  4;    re- 

tetriBg  to  ■»«,  tie,  439,  obi.  3.    In 

■niven,  yei(no),  for,  4S4,  obt.  2. 


2S4,  at 


>,270,  ( 


1.  1. 


M,  30  0. 


>,3i3. 


Eqvidtm.  489  b.  w 

er,  Latin  teimiiuitian  for  the  Greek  pat, 

38,   1,  obi.    A^jeetiiet  in  tr  which 

follow  the  third  deei.,  59. 
Sram  in  conditional  language  inatead  of 

Him,  34S  c,  obi.,  and  d. 
Brga,  ai  a  prapoution  with  the  geni^ve, 

171,  ob*.  5. 
Ergo,  an  adierb,  iti  poiitian,  471<     In 

reiuming  a  ditcouna  which  baa  been 

inlerrupled,  480. 
«,  Greek  nouns  in,  35,  ob>.  3.     Greek 

proper  namei  in  ti  declined,  35,  obs. 

4.,    45,    2   d.     Ii,    Greek   nom.  plur. 

45.  S. 
*f  and  if  lued  indiflbtenllj  in  the  nam. 

ofsomeworda,  41  (p.  36). 
£tcU,  eiit,  108,  obi.  4. 
Ettc,  10  exist,  to  be,  209  b,  obt.  2.  WJlh 

an  adverb  inttead  of  the  predicative 

noun  (tic  nn),  ib.    EiMt  pro  koiU,  ib. 

WiLh  the  dative,  246.     £>(  aihi  vo- 

lenli,  ib.  oba.  3.    £hi  adio,  curat,  &c., 
trifmnda,  416, 


obi.   I. 


(a/ie«>«)  /B«rr 
fiiciaw,,  343  obs. 


,  282.     Ell  >i 


r.  qvamabrtm, 
E$l  f«j,  365. 

Position  or  the  verb  mm,  465  a,  obi.  3  j 
lepaniled  from  the  participle,  obs.  4. 
PoiitioQ  of  lit,  ninl,  with  eniu,  &c, 
471,  obt.  I.  Ell  and  lual  omitted, 
479  a.  Eui  omilled,  396,  obi.  2  (uot« 
rrnin/luin),  and  406  (401). 

El  and  qve,  433.  Et  for  iliam,  ib.  obi.  1 ; 
for  a  comparatiTc  conjunction,  444  b, 
obi.  3.  El— el  broken  off,  430,  oba.  1. 
Et — qve,  435,  obt.  1 .     El — ntjre,  tie- 
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,0  (u.ed 


Eliam, 


ei,'  454; 

E,471. 


'likewiie,'    4: 


ffuaui,  361,abi.  2. 

Eni,  361,  obf.  2.     Eiii,  lamtui,  u^ed 

annex  a  remark,  443. 
Etjmology,  175,  obg.  3. 
Bi/acili=/acUe,  3U1  b,  obs.  3. 
Et  partitive,  284.  oba  1 ;  tx  eo  geaei 


Sicunri  Miu-btcn,  228  b;  ali^Bid  and  u 

dt  aiiqva  rr.  ib. 
Exomi,  161.  obi. 
EttpteUt,  dum,  339,  obi.  2.,  360,  obs.  1 ; 

Facere,  its  compounds,  143.  Acceiuiii- 
tion  of  itt  compoundi,  2.'!,  obe.  1.  Fa- 
ctre  M  the  lait  part  of  the  compuiind, 
204,  206  b.  1,  ob..  2.  (h'id  faciei 
ftmV?  ttf?  dt  hoc?  241,  oba.  5..  :ili7, 
and  obs.  Faceri  with  a  gen.  i>r  the 
price.  294,  and  obs.  1.  Facere  aliqind 
aiicujut,    281;    aliqvid   luae   diciuah. 


<t   and  Iwfti,  facia   I 
obs.  5.     Facere  non 

Fado  omitted,  47Slc. 


Faeilit  ad  kgendum  for  lecta,  4 

3  (in  the  poef i, /nei/ii  Itgi). 
Familial,  old  genitive,  34,  oba.  2. 


Faio 


115  f. 


.'  211, 


Feet,  see  rerbal,  Ferie. 
Fenalue,  146,  !,  obi.  1. 
f  idrre,  cm^diri,  dfffidere,  tht 

lion,  244,  264  oba. 
Fieri.    Qv)d Jlet  huie ?  toe?  < 

Obl.  5,  267.  /'H'-l  aliryu  . 
Figurat  vationit,  207  obs. 
/'(/(Ml  omilted,  280,  obs  4. 
Fore, /w™,   108,  obs,  3.     Fonm.  377. 

oba.  2.     Fore,  ■(,  410.     Fore  willi  the 

pari,  perf.,  410,  obi.  2. 
Foriiian  vith  the  coiij,,  350  b,  obs.  3. 
Fractions,  mode   of  exprGisinj;,  bnppl. 


II.  £ 


laliva,  of  two  kinds,  1 
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FniMlia  rime,  209  h,  (An.  2. 

Fnfitfi,  I  OH,  obi,  4. 

Fait  (Ut/vum,  ufilius,  &c.,  3-48  c,  o}.». 

Fueram  for  eranif  338,  obt.  0.,  'o^2  obt., 
34  K  obt.  1 . 

Future,  old,  in  to,  116  f. 

Futurum  simplex  in  the  indie,  339;  in 
Bubord.  prop.,  ib.  obs.  1  (compare  340, 
•bi.  1).  Put,  Mimplex  and  exaetwn, 
340,  obt.  1.  Fut,  in  praesenti  (Jac- 
turut  sum),  341;  in  praeterit;  342; 
ill  fitturOf  343.  Fut.  indie,  of  the 
•econd  person  instead  of  the  inipcr., 
384  obt.  Fut.  conj.  oAen  not  ex- 
presied,  378  a.,  periphrafttically,  378 
b.  J^t,  in  prati,  in  t}ie  eonj.,  381. 

Futurum  tsaetum,  340  (obs.  1 ) ;  in  the 
leading  and  subordinate  proposition  at 
the  same  time,  ib.  obs.  2 ;  approaching 
in  signiflcation  to  the  fut.  simplex,  ib. 
obs.  4  {odei;  memimro,  161).  Fut 
exact  in  the  coni,  379;  as  a  dubiia- 
tive  and  hvpothetieal  future,  380 
(obs.),  in  prohibitions  with  ite,  386. 

I\tturum  esse,  ut,  410;  /uturum  Jfuisst, 
ut,  4()9. 

Gender,  27 ;  difTerent  in  the  sing,  and 
plur.,  47.  Oendtr  of  the  predicate 
where  there  are  teTcral  subjects,  214. 

Ornitive  in  i  in  proper  names  of  the 
third  declension,  43,  2 ;  is  wanting  in 
the  plur.  of  some  words  of  the  third 
declension,  44  o,  obm  2  and  e,  obs. ; 
gen.  nlur.  in  mm  instead  of  antm,  onrm, 
34,  oba.  3,  37,  oba.  i.  in  orum  for  mn, 
44,  2;  Greek  gen.  in  er,  45,  3;  in  m 
fVom  words  in  •,  ib.;  in  •m  in  the  plur., 
38  and  43,  7 ;  in  <  in  the  fourth  de- 
clension, 4d,  obs.  2.  Signification  of 
the  genitive  caae,  279,  and  obe.  Oen, 
p^sseuhms  tt  e^uuctirus,  280;  with 
the  force  of  an  acytetiYe,  280,  oba.  1 ; 
with  the  omisaloii  of  iIm  goTcming 
substantiTe,  to  be  supplied  fh>m  a  pre- 
cctiing  clause  of  the  sentence,  obs.  2. 
ii regularities  thence  arising,  ib. ;  with 
the  omitsiott  of  tuttr^  /Uius,  oba.  4w 
«mbiguou««  ii^'iirM  wcMniai,  oba.  3; 
ftuithmt  pmtsetsirms  with  tmm^JU^/mcm^ 
i^\  i  with  smm  in  the  signification,  *  to 
bir  suitable,  proper,*  282:  gen.  ef/rc- 
titms  with  subsuntiTe«,  283  ^usrd  ibr 
ihe  adterbe  m,  **^^  mdmtrsms),  ih. 
ob».  2:  not  merely  used  instead  of 
the  aceus.  wi(h  t%rh«k  ib^  oba.  3 ;  con* 
nected  with  the  goreming  tnhetantire 
bv  MM.  ibL  obe^  4.  F^itstwms,  2S4 
(at'^et  a(()ec<ivea  ns  the  neister,  oba.  3 ; 
ftot  to  bo  eiployed  io  ccttaio  cossa, 
obok  7i  with  pmoodsMkl  od^reths  of 
j^Ucow  iboe  dhMntfior^obek  9;  thtftu- 
liveo  AiiCSk  Amotui,  tut  via  —.  obs.  10).  [ 
Ceoiufbo*  jpemrss,  f$3  a  ^anierftf  I«m   , 

a4|ectiv«o  of 


quanti.y  and  neuter  pronouns,  285  b, 
wiih  satis,  abunde,  Sic,  285  c.  Ge- 
nitivus  dJinUivuSf  280  (instead  of 
an  apposiiioii,  obss.  I,  2;  with  sum, 
for  the  nom.  of  a  predicative  noun, 
obs.  3).  Descriptive,  287  (distin- 
guished  from  the  descriptive  abla- 
tive, obs.  2;  with  a  proper  name,, 
obs.  3).  Several  genitives  dependent 
on  one  substantive,  288.  Oen.  objeC" 
tivus  with  adjectives,  289,  290  (signi- 
fying *  with  respect  to,'  290  g).  Oen, 
ohj.  with  verbs,  291 — 3.  Of  the  price, 
294.  Genitive  with  interest  and  r»> 
fert,  295 ;  with  impleo,  egeo,  ib.  obs.  3. 
Of  the  names  of  towns  of  the  first  ami 
second  declension  in  answer  to  the 
question  where,  296  a.  Genitive  in 
apposition  to  a  possessive  pronoun, 
2h7  a.  Genitive  of  the  gerund,  417. 
Gen.  according  to  the  Greek  idiom 
instead  of  the  abt,  261,  obs.  4.  Posi- 
tion of  the  genitive,  466 ;  gen.  sepa- 
rated from  the  governing  noun,  467  c* 

GentHicia  nomina,  190. 

Gentimn,  284,  obs.  10. 

Genus,  see  Gender. 

Gerund  and  gerundive,  97.  The  gemnd 
as  a  case  of  the  infinitive,  413.  Used 
indifferently  in  the  place  of  the  ge^ 
rundive  (uf  transitive  verbs),  ib.,  and 
obs.  1.  Gerund  retained  in  the  gen« 
with  a  subst  in  tlie  gen.  plural  (ogre- 
rum  condonandi),  413,  obs.  2.  Accu* 
sative  of  the  gerund  (or  gerundive), 
414  (with  ad  instead  of  the  second  su- 
pine, 412,  obs.  3);  dative,  413  (to 
signify  a  purpose,  obs.  2);  abl.,  416 
(of  the  way  and  manner,  obs.  1 ;  with 
what  prepositions  not  to  be  employed, 
obs.  2  and  3);  gen.,  417  (vsed  inidia* 
criminately  with  the  simple  infinitive, 
obs.  2.  with  the  omission  of  the  word 
cmuOf  obs.  3).  Geruad  (in  the  abl« 
and  gen.)  apparently  passive,  418. 

GenindiTe  for  the  gerund,  413.  With 
swat  and  alone  to  signify  a  thing  that 
ia  to  be  done,  420  (with  a  negation  to 
denote  what  is  practicable,  oba.X  Ger. 
of  intranaitive  verba  need  impers.  in 
the  neuter,  421  a.  in  the  older  writers 
occaaionaliy  that  of  trans,  verba  also 
with  the  accoa.,  ilk  h.  Gerundive  of 
mi9r,  frwnr^  Ik,  a,  oba.  2.  Genmdivo 
with  the  object  of  certain  Tcrha  (db» 
Mwr^we,  mlifTiJ/mrwudum), 
kmhf.  ib.  obs.  2. 

Grmtim^  23«. 

Greek  ooona  with  Greek  iarm 
aa  LstiB,  33,  oba.  3,  sad  oMler  tko 


to  die 


ff.  ks 


ioB.9 
ia  a* 


Jmttiu),  S37  c  obi.  1.  pro  katle,  ht 
kettbim  uiiwrD,  partHlh  Iiie«,  in  pa- 
Ttntit  toco,  ib.  Habtrt,  nm  {nihil) 
httn-i,  f«kf(uAi),  363.  Non  hahert, 
fiid,  363.  nbi.  2.  Hubert  ptriprctum, 
427.  ffoitrt  oeA^ii  (■(»£»,  t22,  aba. 
3.     Haiee  ditrrt.  ib. 

Hmlf-depoDcnti.  110,  oln.  3. 

/ToHrf,  US.     SiMiJ  icia  ax,  433. 

2rt<  niM,  236.  abt.  2. 
.    HmWiodyi,  481  ■. 

Hittroclila,  Atlaragtnta,  S6  nbi. 

HaumeUr,  S03. 

ifliUM,  Si  vhera  tolcntcd,  502  b. 

Hie,  48i  Ihle,  f>l,  ib.  e  -,  kit  tt  kic.  Me 
It  Hie,  ob*.).  In  notice!  of  time,  276, 
0b».  5.  Hoc  TItriuybMli,  4S5  c,  obi. 
Hoe  pratmii,  2SG  b.  Hnjut  naf/aeh, 
S94,  ob«.  1.  Hoc  papula,  'with  luch 
■  people;  277,  obi.  2. 

WfpiHU,  /fitponimtt,  1S2. 

Hae,  'on  thia  accoant.'  256,  obi.  3. 

Botptt  M  ■□  wljective,  liiupila,  60,  obs.  2. 

XTmh,  ab  hamt,  175.     Akisi,  296  b. 

Hypothetical   propoution>,   m   Candi- 


it  (j),  5  a,  obi.  2  i 

obi.  4.     /  uid  t  iiiurehaaged,  S  c. 

/  a  connecting  towbI,  1 76  c,  205  a. 
/cuntM,  496.     Iambic  Tcraei,  507. 
Jamdia,  jamduliim  with  the  pretent,  334, 

ibam  in  the  imperf.  for  tebam,  its  in  tha 

future  for  ion,  115  c. 
letiu/emir,  237  c,  obs.  1. 
lettu  melriau  an  enoueout  idea,  49S, 

Id  aettUi$,   Irmpority  id  gemerit  fer  ejut 

gentril,  239,     idqtod,  313  b. 
Idem  qvi,  idem  ae,  324  b.     Idem  wilh 

the  dative,  247  b,  obs.  8.     Idem,  like- 

wiie  (on  (lie  Dihar  hand),  488. 
IdBtKUi  qri,  363:  iVnuMifan,  ib.oba.  1. 
Mm,  Suppl.  I.  p.  455. 
ler,   old  termiuation  of  Iha  infinilivr, 

lis  a. 
/gifHr,  ita  poiition,  471.     On   reiamin; 

a  diieoune  which    baa   been  broken 

off,  480. 
Igimcere  feitinaliimi  alicujiu,  2*4  a. 
lite  and  Me,  436.     In  noticea  of  lime, 

376,  oba.  S.     Referring  lo  what  fbl- 

li  OS,  485  b.     IIU  el  ille,  mud  Phere' 

cydit,  476  c,  oba. 
im,  a  peraonal    tenniiiation  of  verba, 

115  d. 
/•»,  iBH)  twro,  454. 
Impedia,  ila  coutlruclioa,  375  a  (oba.  2) 

Imperative,  old  in  mina,   115  e.    P 
■nd  fuL,  3S4.      Eiprtsaed)by  a  c 
junctive,  38S.     How  expresied  ia  the 
nratio  oAJifM,  404. 


EX.  177 

Imperieet,  837.  Of  a  thing  whii-b  was 
on  the  point  of  happening.  337  abi. 
348  b.  Imperr.  and  pluperf.  conjunc- 
tive, 379,  ImperC  conj.  irregularly 
employed  alter  a  present  in  tlie  lead- 
ing propotilioD,  382,  oh*.  2 ;  not  to 
be  Died  in  dependent  queslions  after 
a  preienl,  ib.  obi.  5.  Inipt;rf.  conj.  in 
aubordinite  propOiHioni.  where  the 
preient  ia  made  uae  of  in  En<;li&h, 
383.  Imperf.  anil  plupecf.  cunj,  in- 
terchanged in  conditional  proposiiion.i, 
3t7  b,obi.  3. 

Imprro  hoc  fieri,  impemr  duel  in  curre- 
rem,  396,  and  oba.  3. 

Imperaonil  verba,  166  aeq.:  compare 
218  b.      Employed  perioaally,  218  a, 


213. 

Impure,  cam/ifere,wi(b  tiie  gen.  and  abl.. 
259  a,  oba.,  395,  oba.  3. 

iu  a  negative  particle  in  compound  words, 
201,  obi.  3. 

In  a  prepoiition  with  the  accus.  and  abl., 
230,  and  obia.  With  an  abbiive  uf 
time.  376,  oba.  1  and  3  ('  within,'  obi. 
4).  In  diebhi  (or  ainiply  rficfci-i]  i/e- 
cem,  grihu,  376,  oba.  4.  /n  ilie,  '  a 
day,'  (iii  n  ifie),  376,  obs.  3,  In 
partitive,  284,  obi.  1.  Verbs  com- 
pounded with  it  with  the  aciui.  or  the 
prep,  repealed,  224  b,  obs.  2  ;  with 
the  dal.  or  the  prep,  lincidert  in  or) 
and  aerl,  iwite  in,  iiwiie  n J],  243,  and 
ob>.  3,  345. 

hetiiil  liner,  138  {ineeao). 

Inehoaliva,  141,  196. 

Inderliaabilia,  54. 

Indicative,  331.  In  hypothrtlcal  pro- 
poiitioni  for  the  conjunctive,  3  tS ; 
of  a  thing  which  would  be  a  duty, 
which  ought  to  have  been  done,  318  t, 
and  oba.  With  i>  and  ul  in  assiiraiiceB, 
3*8  e,  oba.  4,  With  indefinite  rela- 
tivei,  362.  Uied  by  way  of  cxceplion 
and  where  the  conjunctive  might  have 
been  expected,  336,  obi.  3  (in  dtpcn. 
dent  interrogative  propouiion^),  360, 
oba.  3  (anteqvam),  368,  obx.,  309,  obi. 
1,  2,  aiid  3  (in  aubordinate  pro|iosi- 
tiona,  which  eipreai  the  idea  uf  a  iliird 
party). 

Induor  with  the  accua.,  237  a. 

Inflnitive,  iti  ligniHeation,  367.  Asa 
aubject.  338  a,  with  the  oba.  (rarely  in 
•pposilion  to  a  lubitantive,  383  b, 
obt.  1).  After  verbs  and  phrasei, 
389  (uied  indifferently  with  ul,  obi.  I. 
with  paralMi  and  the  like,  obs.  3. 
employed  indiscriminately  with  the 
accua.  with  the  infln.,  obs.  4).  After 
docee,jiibeo,  prthibeo.  Sic.  (after  juAcer, 
&c.),  390.    in  tha  poets  after  varioui 


478 


INDt:X« 


verbs,  obs.  4  (after  verbs  which  govern 
the  dative,  svadeo,  &c.,  obs,  5).  With 
interest y  inter y  391,  obs.  Infinitivus 
historicus,  392.  Simple  infin.  (nom. 
with  the  infin.)  with  verba  declarandi 
and  sentiendi  in  the  passive,  with 
jubeor,  videor^  &c.,  400  (in  «Mjptcio- 
nem  ven%ofecit$e,  ib.  c,  obs.) ;  changed 
to  the  accus.  with  the  infin.,  400  d. 
Simple  infin.  for  the  accus.  with  the 
infin.  in  the  poets,  401,  obs.  3.     In- 

-  finitive  instead  of  the  supine,  or  in- 
stead of  the  gerund  in  the  genitive  or 
with  ad,  411,  obs.  2,  412,  obs.  3, 417, 
obs.  2,  419.  instead  of  the  gerundive 
with  do,  &o.,  422,  obs.  1.  Cases  with 
the  infinitive,  388  b,  393.  The  infi- 
nitive understood  from  a  verb  of  an- 
other form,  478,  obs.  3. 

Infinitive,  accusative  with  the.  Its  sig- 
nification, 394  (222,  obs.  1,  387,  obs.) 
.  With  verba  declarandi  and  tentiendi, 
after  phrases  and  substantives,  395 
(372»  obs.  5) ;  in  apposition  to  a  pro- 
noun, 395,  obs.  1 ;  after  mitto,  &c., 
obs.  2  ;  with  jpero,  promitio,  obs.  3  ; 
previously  pointed  to  by  a  pronoun,  or 
sic,  ita,  ^95,  obs.  6.  With  verba  vo- 
luntalis,  396  (372  b,  obs.  2,  389,  obs. 
4 ;  with  iicet,  389,  obs.  5  ;  in  the  later 
writers  with  permitto,  oro,  &c.,  396, 
obs.  1).  With  verba  mffeetuum,  397 
(u»ed  indifferently  with  qvod).  In 
universal  judgments  concerning  a  re- 
lation, 398  a  (373,  obs.  2).  How  dis- 
tinguished from  a  proposition  with 
qvodf  398  b,  and  obs.  1.  In  exclama- 
tions, 399.  Accus.  with  the  infin.,  or 
simple  infin.  (nom.  with  the  infin.) 
with  the  passive  of  verba  declarandi 
and  sentiendi,  400.  Accus.  with  the 
infin.  in  relative  propositions,  402  a, 
b.  in  propositions  with  qvam,  402  c. 
Accus.  with  the  infin.  after  a  general 
intimation  of  the  purport  of  a  speech 
or  argument,  403.  In  questions  in 
theora/.oft/f^.,  405.  With  the  omission 
of  the  reflective  pronoun  as  a  subject, 
401  (of  a  pronoun  that  is  not  reflective, 
obs.  2).  Accus.  with  the  infin.  pas- 
sive and  a  simple  infin.  combined, 
398  a,  obs.  3.  Position  of  the  accus. 
with  the  infin.  and  combination  with 
the  leading  proposition,  476  d. 

Infinitive,  its  tenses,  406. 

Inflection,  25,  with  the  obs. 

Iniqvi  met,  247  b,  obs.  1. 

Inqvam  on  returning  to  the  subject  of 
the  discourse,  480.  Inqvit,  omitted, 
479  b. 

Ittflt,  162  c. 

Instar  with  the  genitive,  280,  obs.  6. 

Inter  partitive,  284,  obs.  1 ;  repeated, 
470,  oba.  2.  luter  with  the  gerund, 
414.      Inter  tot  annos,  276,   obs.  5, 


note.     iHter  se  =  se,sibi  inter  «e,  490 
c,  obs.  6. 

Interdico,  260  b. 

Interest,  295. 

Interjection,  24,  7. 

Interrogare  aliqvem  ambitus,  293,  obs.  1 . 
Interrogare,  with  two  accusatives,  228 
b,  obs.  1. 

Intervalh  (spatio),  234  b,  obs. 

Intransitive  verbs  assume  a  transitive 
signification,  223  c,  (obs.  3) ;  with  an 
accus.  of  the  same  theme,  ib.  obs.  4  ; 
become  transitive  by  being  compound- 
ed with  prepositions,  224. 

Invidere  alicui  aliqvid  or  aliqva  re,  in- 
videre  fortunae  alicujus,  224,  obs.  3, 
260  b,  and  obs.  1.  Invideor,  244, 
obs.  4. 

to,  verbs  in,  which  follow  the  third  con- 
jugation, 100  c,  obs.,  102,  obs.  2. 

Ipse  without  is,  487  a ;  ipse,  signifying 
'exactly,'  ib.  obs.  1.  £t  ipse,  ib.  a, 
obs.  2.  Ipse  drawn  to  the  subject  or 
to  some  other  case,  ib.  b;  suis  ipH 
libris,  ib.  Ipse  for  se  ipsnm,  490  e* 
obs.  4.  Nunc  ipsum,  turn  ipsum,  487 
a,  obs.  1. 

Ire  ultum,  perditum,  411,  obs.  1. 

Is  omitted  and  inserted,  484  a.  Et  is 
{atqve  is),  et  is  qvidem,  484  c.  Is,  qvi- 
cunqve,  and  is,  si  qvis,  ib.  b.  Is,  ejus, 
instead  of  se,  suus,  490  c,  obs.  3. 

Islands,  the  names  of  larger  islands 
sometimes  cun!^tructed  like  the  names 
of  towns,  232,  obs.  3,  296  a,  obs.  1. 

Iste,  486. 

Ita  and  fir,  201,  5  ;  ita  sum,  209  b,  obs. 
2.  Ita,  si,  442  a.  Ita  ut,  444  a,  obs.  8 
{ita  me  di  ament,  ut),     Ita,  *  yes,'  454. 

Iter  urn,  78,  obs.  2.      . 

Jubeo  te  facer e  {ut  facias)  390,  and  obs. 
2  :  jubeo  facere  (without  a  person),  ib. 
obs.  3  ;  jubeo  hoc  fieri,  ib.  obs.  3,  and 
396  (obs.  3).  Jubeor  creari,  ib.  obs. 
3 ;  jubeo  and  euro  often  omitted  (/ado 
for  jubeo  fieri),  481  a,  obs.  1. 

Judicatus  pecuniae,  293,  obs.  1. 

Junctus  with  the  dative,  243,  ohs.  4. 

ius,  a  termination  of  the  genitive,  37, 
obs.  2. 

Juvenis  as  an  adjective,  60,  obs.  4. 

K,S. 

L  and  r  interchanged,   179,   8,  obs.  1 

iclum,  crum ;  bufum,  brum),  180,  5 
al,  ar),  187,  6  {alis,  ans). 

Laborare  ex,  and  with  the  simple  abla- 
tive, 254,  obs.  4. 

Leading  proposition,  325 ;  entirely  or 
partially  introduced  into  the  subor* 
dinate  proposition,  476  d. 

Letters,  their  division,  4  seq.  Gender 
of  their  names,  31 ;  their  names  in- 
declinable, 54,  obs.  1. 

Libens,  167,  obs. 


.L   l.'t-V 


in  ployed,   i 


tlira  nd  la  litre,  273  b,  oU.  1. 

Lial  ■»'*■'  rut  eiti  (rinly  cikhi),  S93, 

me  ttit  civtm,  389,  obi.  S.  Licit  H  • 
conjUDCtioD,  S61.  and  obi.  1. 

LietHl,  Hent,  218  *,  obs.  2. 

Liquid!,  7. 

£act,  tecenvi,  wilh  adircibt  of  pUca,  3S4, 
abi.  10.  Inlerta,  potUa  loci,  aMMt 
Ittomm,  ib.  £d  led  for  (a  foM,  ib. 
ob*.  It. 

XoRl,  273  b,  kndabt.  I. 

Logaoedie  tctmi,  f  OS. 

Jf,  id  pronunciation,  8. 

Maelt,  26S  a,  obk  3. 

XagU  omitted  or  Tcdundint.  308,  oba.  2. 

Magtt  ind  pikt,    SOS,    oba.  2.     Nn 

■u^il  (jHm — iia^ij)  fpom,  ib» 
Jfqfsr,   niHor,   nalw,    how  conitructed, 

306,  oba.  (diitinci  from  nq/or  nafv). 
ifo/jm,  MOJ/m,  350  b,  obi.  1.  . 
Jfoiu.  54. 
llanere  with  ihe  Kccui.  ud  the  dat.,  323 

e,  and  note. 
Materia,  mattrii,.  56,  3. 
Maltrialiltr,    wordi    lO 

vlien  ilidecltd,  21S  c,  < 
JfiTifiiii.  HudiD,  in  media  urbe,  273  b.Sll. 

MediHt   with    a   partilive  geniUTt,  ib. 

ob).     jtffdiw  CO,  300  b. 
Mti,  lai,  ni,  as  objectiTe  gemliiei,  2B7 

a.  a*  partitive,  297  c. 

JffliiiDi  with  thegen.  aDdlheaccu*.,3Sl, 
and  aba.  1.  With  the  prea.  of  the 
inED.  {mamini  pntr),  406  b.  oba.  2. 

Jfn'e«,inrn7,148,ohi.,audi)olc.  ilerai 
ftri  and  utfiam,  389,  oba.  I. 

ncfanaffii,  79,  oba.2,  85,  ob*.,  92,  obi.l. 

Uitrum,  497,  509. 

j/jfific,  296  b. 

MiUe,  millta,  72. 

Millioa,  how  ezprtaaed  in  Latin,  73. 

Ilinari  oltnj  mortem,  alicai  baetilo,  242, 
obi.  I. 

Mi<i«r  naliu,  306,  oba. 

J/inm  Kiih  and  wiihout  ymtm,  305. 

Milta  ad  aliqvm,  uf — ,  mitlo  ad  ali^titm, 
opui  tttt,  372  a,  395,  ubs.  2. 

i/aftilta  ni^fi't jva,  131. 

Uodtrari  with  the  accua.  and  the  dit., 
244,  oba.  1. 

Modi,  96,  329. 

modi,  compoundi  ot(rjatm«di,  &c.).287, 

Modo  (duBoaodii),  wsdo  ul,  modo  nt,  351 

b,  oba.  2.     Veds  Hen,  4«3  a. 
Hane},  computation  of,  Su[ip1.  11. 
■Ufaiiptoia,  diplota,  &c.,  S5. 

Moiithi,  nunea  of,  2M  a.  in  ir,  59,  obi.  2 

(compare  Suppl.  I.). 
Mooda,  aee  Modi. 
Uatit  ft,  282,  oba.  3. 


■i  Cyclopa,  3S7  i,  oba. 


iQ  exprnEed  by  disttibulivi 


76  b. 
UkIIui  {MMlta  labella),  65,  2,  obs.    .\fulli 

r(  gram  for  nafti  ^roeri,  300,  ubs.  5. 
JTii/riiii  kfar,  305,  oba.  2.     Mulio  i-Mi 

the  auperlativa,  810,  ob>.  3. 
J/Wlore,    emm%lart,    pemtulare    aliqrid 

aliqmi  (cbm  aliqne),  253,  ob*.  2. 

'Kamety'  not  eiprtaaed,  435,  oba.  4. 

Nunet  of  ibip*  and  dramatic  ciniipo- 
litiana  uaed  aa  femiDinei.  S],  ob*. 
Proper  name,  one  that  it  cuinmon  to 
two  or  more  in  (he  plural,  tho^e  uhiib 

214  d,  obi.  2.  Pioner  names  not  lo 
be  combined  with  all  adjectives,  300, 
oba.  4.     Plur.  of  proper  names,  50, 

Nalionai  namea,  l»0.  191.  Used  ai 
adJecliTM,  191.  For  Ihe  imwen  of 
countriea,  193,  obi.  2. 

Natu,  65,  4;   (gTamlU),< 
{««>.),  234  c.     I 


aoH,  oi 


oU. 


,  30(1, 

A>  aa  ■  negative  In   compound  words, 

204,  oba.  3. 
Vc,  a  negative  particle,  456  {Ne  iris, 
(hal  no  one,  ib.  ut  nt,  ib.  ne  lamtn, 
aba.  4).  In  wiihei,  351  b,  obs.  I.  in 
prohibitiana,  386.  Ne  and  ul  tie  in 
objective  propoiitiona  (354).  312  b, 
375    a   ('imilted,   cave  pules,   obs.   1), 


I   a  I  in  diajuuclive  i 
tS3. 

with  the  eonjunclivc  ( 
kO  or  the  iofin.,  37^,  u 


Neent,  452. 

»edi>n,  355,  46l,abi.  3. 

Negare.  dieere  to  be  underatood  from 

intheaecond  clauae,  462  b  (compa 

403  a,  obi.  3). 
Nepalion,  parliclea  of,  4.55  si'q.      Negi 

tJon  continued  by  — ' ■ '°  ■  ■  •■ 

"      "       negati 


i,460i  in  what 


'  an   af- 
n  ol  ibe 


hold  good,  oba.  2. 

negatire,  468. 
N<(iative  anawera,  454. 
A'lBs,  without   ■  gen.  in  use  (ab1.),  91. 

JVins  leripfsr,  Ualla;  ioctut,   ib.  obs. 

301   a,  ob*.     Nemo  won,  460.     An  it- 

firmative  subject  underiloud  from  nemo, 

4«2b. 
Ntmpe.  43S  a,  oba.  4. 
iitqve  (nee),  458  (ne^  qviaqvam,  &c.). 


480  ,H 

liut  intlrad  of  tl  and  nan,  ust  bclong- 
10)1  to  the  npmla,  ib.  m,  obi.  2  <  wilh 

»  nude  iiK  of  in  Engliih,  ih.  c,  oba. 
2  i  inilemd  of  .r— fFJrfro,  tS7.  ob>. 
Ben,  4li9,  obi.  WrfH — nrjve  broken 
ofl;  tHO,  ubi.  ti,qBe—rl,  15B  c.  Ni- 
qvt — oul,  ib.  obn.  2.  Number  of  the 
predicate  with  lubjecu  which  are  coa- 
neeted  by  neqtt—wqve,  213  b,  oh*.  I. 
Ntc  mm,  460,  ob>.  1.  {Nemt  hand, 
ib.  ob..  2,  oole.) 

Ntteio  an,  4i}3.  Netrio  jvfee — lUfHt 
460,  ob*.  2.  Nricis  fnii,  niicio  qta- 
medo.  Sec,  3SS,  obt  3. 

Nnw,  im,  4Sg. 

Neuter  plunl,  not  formed  from  all  id- 
jectiret,  60  c.  Neuter  of  the  piedicale 
with  a  difierent  gender  of  the  lubjeet. 
211  b,  obi.  I  1  with  Kfrral  lubji^cli  of 
difierent  fender,  2t4b;  of  ihe  ume 
gen  Her,  ib.  c. 

Ni.  442  e. 

KikU  for  ua,  40S.  oba.  4.  Nihil  aliad 
qram,  479,  oh*.  5;  >i  nihil  aliud,  ib. 
Nihil  ad  mt,  ib.  a,  obs.  I.  Nihil  nm, 
460.  Nihil  admodum,  462  a.  Nihili, 
nihilo,  how  uted,  494  b.  oba.  3. 

NUi  aud  li  hm,  412  c.      A'iii  /or(r,  niii 

(irfliia  Hui),  oba.  2  i  iiitroducinit  an 
eiception,  obi4  S  !  niii  qrod,  ib.    tt'ihii 


.   246,    obi.  2.     CliiJiJBK 


ni  of  the  »erb.  97. 
instead  of  Ihe  vocati 
appoiiiion  to  Ihe  i 


456,  oba.  2. 

aba.  3.     Nb^   t 
olarn,    461    a  I 


HOI> 

norfo    KDH,   ib.  (us 

a«oj;.T 

»n.    Ob:    1)' 

oa   medo 

die 

,    ib.    obi.    2;     HO 

n    medo. 

Uaa 

■  ib.  oba.  a.     Nc 

■  ila,  no 

tm-durn  tedam,  Wl 

a.     A'oi.  q 

,<.«,  SS7  b,  oba. 

Ko-,  li— 

412 

a,  oba.  3. 

tfo-n 

.451  c. 

Ka«n, 

■mo,  493  c,  obt. 

Noma 

.J^uppl.  1. 

No; 

.483. 

l/«lr 

"■."';rp™^.c 

tttive  ne 

297 

genitive. 

I'...    ib.  a.  ob..  1 

u  object 

c,  o 

ba. 

AWh 

iUrliui,  nudimqva 

(u,  202, 

nlla 


,  494  b 


I.  3.     Null 


.  453,  obi.  S;  aaffa  rhrda,  'vilhout 
a  carriafie,'  237. 

A'aai,  nannr,  ninmqrid,  4fit  b. 

Number  of  the  predicate  witli  aeieial 
iubjecta,  213. 

Numeral  forma,  their  pecullanliet,  SO. 
See  SimgHlar,  Plural. 

Numeral  adterbi,  199;  in  vm  and  a,  ib. 
oba.  2.     With  irilrrlinm,  Suppl.  II. 

Numeral  aigni,  70,  and  obi.  2. 

Nuniera'a,  24,  2,  oba.  Their  claaaifica- 
tion,  69. 

Niptumdari,  411,  oba.  I. 

0  and  ■  related,  S  c ;  d  inatead  of  fi 
alter  «,  5  a,  obn.  3, 

0  interjection  with  the  accua.  or  voc, 
236.oba.l.    0,t>-,  331  b.  i,b>.  1. 

Obtipltart  with  the  accua.  or  dat.,  224  a, 
obt.  I. 

Object,  210  a,  222.  and  oU.  1. 

Objective  propoiilioni  with  ■(  and  other 
parliclea,  371  teq. 

Oetanai,  mart  Octanam,  1!1I,  oba.  I. 

oe,  for  Ihe  Greek  nam.  temiitialion  ai, 
38,  1. 

O'eo  with  the  aecui.,  223,  oba.  2. 

OJ/u,  82,  oba.  I. 

»a,  a  Greek  termination  of  the  genitive, 
3S,  1,43.7. 

DR.  nominative  lerminalion  of  Greek  pro- 
per nainea,  and  a.  43,  1. 

OperaliM,  146,  ob>.  2. 

Oportrl  with  the  conj.  (wilb  or  without 
■ft)  or  the  infin.,  373,  obs.  I ;  »porltt 
h<K  frri,  398  a,  oba.  2.  Oportebat, 
opoTluil.  eportierat,  of  a  thing  whieb 
would  have  been  proper  in  ■  certain 
caae,  or  which  ilioutd  have  been  dona, 
nd  oba.      Opwiuii  faelum,  407, 


I.  1. 


and/rri,  389,  oba.  1. 


21)6  {Hirlium  fominirt,  Hir- 

lio«  nnveniri,  Hirtio  roncn/s.  obs.). 
Orallo   obliqva,    369,   403;    conlinuoua, 

4«3b. 
Oidinal  number*,  69,  74:  with  qeiiqvt, 

74.  obt.  2.     Adjective!  formed   from 

them,  1B7.  9. 
Oriundui,  151  (btidt). 
Orthography,  Roman,  unaettled,  12. 
OrlH  atiqpo  and  aft  oliqiv.  269,  oba. 
WWII,  termination  of  the  genitive,  for  aai. 


nlhe  n 


■.♦1 


or  the  genitive, 
«,  Gieek  nom.  of  the  second  declendou, 


INDEX. 


IHl 


Pttene^  prope,  with  the  perf.  iiidic,  348  e, 
obs.  2. 

Paeon,  499. 

Par,  adject,  and  subst.  in  the  masc.  and 
neuter,  41 ;  ablat.,  42  b,  obs.  Par 
alicui  and  aHct^jus,  247  b,  obs.  1 . 

ParatuM  with  the  infin.,  889,  obs.  8. 

Parityllaha  in  e$  and  is,  40  c,  obs.  1. 

Pars — ftars  with  the  plur.  of  the  predi- 
cate, 215  a.  Partem  {magnam  partem), 
287  c,  obs.  8.  Partilnu  without  in, 
278  b,  obs.  1. 

Participles^  97.  compared,  62.  in  hun- 
dvs,  115  g.  Formed  from  some  im- 
personal  yerbs,  167;  obs.     How  used, 

428,  424  (to  denote  a  circumstance). 
Participle  governing  a  relative  or  in- 
terrogative pronoun,  424,  obs.  8  •,  with 
niH,  qvanqvam,  &c.  instead  of  a  whole 
proposition,  ib.  obs.  4  (428,  obs.  2). 
A  participle  used  as  a  substantive, 
425  a.  as  an  adjective,  425  b.  Parti- 
ciples in  ablativi  conseqventiae,  428. 
Ablativi  eonteq,  of  a  participle  alone, 

429.  Participles  used  together  with 
other  ways  of  denoting  circumstances, 
480.  Participles  with  a  predicative 
noun  (judicata*  hostis),  227  e,  obs.  4. 
Relation  of  the  participle  to  the  lead- 
ing verb  in  respect  of  time,  431  a. 

Participle  fut.  irregularly  formed  in  some 
verbs,  106,  obs.  2.  Not  used  as  an 
adjective,  425  b,  obs.  Limited  em- 
ployment of  it  by  the  older  writers, 
424,  obs.  5,  425  ;  rare  in  abl,  cornea,, 
428,  obs.  8.  With  mm,  841.  fuit 
eram,  842,  848  a.  ero,  843.  fuerim, 
881.    ytiw#f,  409. 

Participle  perf.  of  some  intrans.  verbs, 

110,  obs.  8;  of  deponents  with  a  pas- 
sive signification,  158.  With  an  accus. 
(in  the  poete),  287  b.  With  /ui  as  a 
perfect  to  express  a  condition,  844.  In 
the  neater  as  a  substantive  (bonum  fac' 
turn,  bene  factum),  425  c.  With  a  sub- 
stantive (rex  interfectus)  denotes  sub- 
stantively the  action  performed  (caedes 
regit),  426.  A  neuter  part,  put  alone 
in  thia  signification,  426,  obs.  1.  With 
habeo,  427.  Part.  perf.  of  deponents 
with  the  signification  of  a  present,  481 
b.  That  of  other  verba  rarely  so  used, 
lb.  obs.  Part.  perf.  in  abl,  comeq,  of  a 
circumstance  that  accompanies  or  fol- 
lows the  action,  ib.  obs.  2. 

Participle  present  as  an  adjective  with  the 

genitive,  289  a. 
Particles,  24,  6,  obs. 
Partim  with  the  gen.,  284,  obs.  4. 
Pascens,  particle  of  pasco  and  of  paecor, 

111,  obs. 

Passive,  not  formed  from  all  verbs  which 
may  have  an  accua.,  228  o,  obs.  1, 
224  c,  obs.  Rare  from  verbs  which 
govern  the  dative,  244,  obs.  4.    In 


some  verbs  wiih  a  new  active  sij»i»ili- 
cation,  237  a.  Used  with  a  rtllective 
signification,  222,  obs  3.  Pas>ive  of 
some  verbs  followed  by  an  iiifin.  pas- 
sive {qvitu*  turn,  neqvitur),  loV,  ob:>.  2  ; 
see  coeptu*  sum. 

Paterfamilias,  84,  obs.  2. 

Patronymics,  183. 

Pensi  nihil  habere,  285  b,  obs.  2. 

Pentameter,  504  b. 

fer  prefixed  to  adjectives  with  an  inten- 
sive signification,  68  c,  obs.  (Tnu'sis, 
203  obs.) 

Per,  preposition,  to  express  the  duration 
of  time,  235.  Per  vim,  simulatiouem, 
per  causam  remigum  exercendorum,  257, 
obs.  2.    Per  me  licet,  potes,  253,  obs.  1. 

Perdo,  in  the  passive  usually  pereo  (ex- 
cept perditus),  133  (do). 

Perfect,  its  formation,  103.  Syncope 
and  contraction,  113  a.  Irregular  with 
respect  to  the  present,  117  seq.  His- 
torical, 885  a.  absolute,  ib.  b.  Of 
actions  which  are  repeated,  with  qvuju, 
&c.,  ib.  b,  obs.  1.  Used  in  the  poets 
of  a  thing  which  usually  happens,  ib. 
obs.  8.  With  postqvam,  &c.,  338  b. 
with  anteqvam,  &c.,  ib.  obs.  5.  Per- 
fect of  a  condition  in  the  passive  with 
ftti,  344.  Perf.  conj.  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  imperf.  with  ut,  qvin, 
882,  obs.  1.  In  subordinate  propo- 
sitions with  an  accus.  witli  the  infm., 
882.  Perf.  conj.  in  the  passive  in  pro- 
hibitions with  ne,  386.  Perf.  inf.  of  a 
completed  action  (poteras  dixisse)  witli 
satis  est,  poenitebit,  &c.,  407  (with 
oportuit,  &c.,  obs.  1);  as  a  pi  u perf. 
after  a  preterite,  408  b ;  instead  of  the 
present  in  the  poets,  407,  obs.  2 ; 
formed  with  fuisse  in  the  passive,  408 
a.  Present  and  perfect  infm.  with 
memini,  408  b,  obs.  2. 

Periculo  alicujus,  at  any  one's  peril,  257, 
obs.  5. 

Perinde  and  proinde  qvasi ;  perlndc  ac 
(si),  444  a.  obs.  and  b. 

Period,  structure  of  periods,  475 — 477. 

Periphrastic  conjugation,  see  Cofijugatio. 

Perosus,  161,  obs. 

Perseus,  declension  of,  38,  3. 

Person  of  the  predicate  where  there  are 
several  subjects,  212.  Person,  the 
second,  of  an  assumed  subject,  370. 
The  third  person  singular  without  a 
defined  subject  in  subordinate  propo- 
sitions with  the  infinitive,  3S8  b,  obs. 
2 ;  the  third  person  plural  without  a 
defined  subject,  211  a,  obs.  2. 

Personal  formi*,  99. 

Phraseological  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
language,  481  b. 

Place,  adverbs  of.  201,  1. 

Plenus  with  the  gen.  and  abl.,  2G8  a, 
obs.  1,  290  e. 


3q 


4S2 


l.VI>l 


tM,  207,  obfc,  MI  b. 

Plapwhct,  MB  PImtjpamfer/ietiaK. 

Plural  formed  from  word*  which  coa- 
tnonl;  wuit  it,  SO,  and  ob«.  1.  Plunl 
foimed  in  Latin  tioa  Ih*  tumaa  of 
geneial  ideat,  it.  oba.  3.  Plural  of 
uied   ■ubUuliTol]',    301. 


s,  312. 


PlHnUia  IttKtiim,  of  two  Undi,  SI  i  nith 

diitribuliTca,  76  c 
Mu  with  and  without  jram,  305.     For 

magli,    ib.  oba.   2  (ohhihu  ptu§  qvam 
/ralenitu).     Uho  plui  and  plurtt,  ib. 

fhttfyaMptrftetum,  3SS  ;  with  qtut,  &C., 
of  npeatnl  actitmi,  when  iha  inpcrf. 
ii  >iud  >D  Eogli^,  ib.  a,  aba.  Plu- 
p«f.  conj.,  379 ;  notuatdiDconditiaiial 
propoBilioDi  which  on  aaolhtr  acooont 
would  haie  had  the  coojuactiTS,  381. 


400. 

Fteuilel  Aac,  218  a,  oba.  2.  PaaiUmio, 
ad  poeuiifndumf  ib.  oba.  3. 

Pomdo,  G4,  oba.  3. 

Foaitmn,  13,22;   walk,  22. 

Ahji  aa  a  future,  410,  obi.  1. 

Fniqunm,  potltaquam  with  the  perf,  33B 
b.  with  the  plup.,  oba.  1.  with  the 
imperf.,  obi.  2.  Pott  diem  dtdmuiH 
qeam,  276,  oba.  6 ;  pott  deetm  din 
jBom,  27 D.  obi.  4. 

Pntlridit,  230,  oba.  1.     Suppl.  I. 

Paliri  itnm,  265,  obb  1. 

iVfui  amitled  and  rodundant,  308,  obi. 
2.  FoOui  (ci't.M)  jeOM  {qwm  ut) 
with  the  conjunotiTe,  3liO.  oba.  4. 

FetMi  in  Ura  indjc.  in  eoudilioual  lan- 
guage, 348  b,e,  oba.  1. 

Prat  laerimi*,  3C5,  obi.  1. 

Prat  with  an  intenaiTa  sgnificatjon  pre- 
llxad  to  adjcctiiai,  68  o,  abi. 

Pratilare  alicui  aod  aliqvem,  224  d. 

PraettT  aa  an  adTcrb,  172,  III.  obi.  2. 

yrfln*r(o.prfl™rr(«-,  139  (wr/o). 

Ptedicate,  208  a.  Simple,  reaolvsd,  pre- 
dicative noun,  20S  a.  The  predicatiTe 
noun  lepieiented  by  a  pronoun,  209  a. 
obi.  1.  Relation  of  the  predicate  whtre 
tbere  are  leveral  aubJecta,  as  to  per- 
ion,  212.  number,  213.  gender,  214. 
Befemd  lo  the  mora  remola  lubject, 
ib.  d.  oba.  3.  Defined  bj  the  natural 
character  of  the  aulneot,  216.  The 
verb  reaulated  aocordim  lo  the  pre- 
dicailTc  aoon,  216.  With  a  anigect 
which  haa  an  appoBlioii  di»rioB  fijra 
it  in  gender  or  unmbar,  217.  Re- 
ferred lo  a  noun  appradod  by  fuM  or 
■u',  217.  oba.  2. 

Preflie>,2a4. 

Prepoait'mia,  24,  5.    Enumoialed,  17^. 


in   conpoaitiaD,    173.      .    ., 

with  their  case  immediate);  attaehad 

to  a  aubalantire,  208  (la       ' 


PwitioD  of  the  prepoaitlotia,  460, 
obu,  1  and  2  ;  the  prap. 


,     .        .  .470. 

leaa  reatneced  in  the  porta. 
The  prep,  omitted  with  the 
relalive,  329  b,  obi.  1.  pratpaaHaim 
iiaepariMUi,  204. 
Praaeat  of  Terbeaomelimeahaa  the  theme 
modified,  US.  Preaaot  of  ■  thing 
which  aiill  condnuaa,  334,  oba.  Hia- 
torical,  336  (in  the  poeta,  oba.  1}; 
treated  ai  a  preeent  and  aa  a  peifret, 
382,  oba.  3.  With  lAiii,  •  while,'  336, 
obi.  2.  Poi  the  future,  33B,  obaa.  1  and 
2.  Fteaent  conj.  lupptjing  the  place 
of  the  future,  37S  a;  in  condidotial 

{ropoiiliDiu,  347  b.  (obia.  1  and  3). 
D  bjpothelical  propoiitiaai  of  oom- 

pariaon,  349,  oba.  i  of  the  cm;iMetinu 

pettMaUt,  3S6. 
Pridii,  pailridU,  230,  oba.  1  (p.  206). 
PrimUipa,  174. 
iVtHvai,  prime,  199,  ohi.  2. 
Prinapi,  60,  oba.  4. 
Priiuqvam,  aee  Anltqvam. 
pro  ihortened  in  loma  componnda,  173, 

obi.Z 
Pro  fwt  pntdenlia,  446. 
Pra,  interjection  (pro  dtum  fidtm),  236, 


ProduetTt  lyllabam,  IS,  obi.  2. 

Pniubtrt  Capiparn'Ompiipuiatiaiubut,  dett 
a  pericula,  261.  Prohibto  wilb  Ki. 
fSoniuM,  infin.,  accus.  with  tlie  infiu., 
375  a  (aba  2),  b,  390,  SOS ;  optra 
prohibttUerfitri,  3B6,  obi,  3, 

Promtlt  mtJacKtnm,  395,  oba.  3. 

Pronoun,  24,  2,  with  the  obtk  Claiai- 
flcotion  of  the  pronauni,  78.  Peraonal 
pronoune  inierted  and  omitted,  482. 
Gen.  plur.,  297  a,  oba.    The  objective 

Kn.  lupplicd  b;  oui,  tui,  &c.,  ib.  b. 
kTtitive  gen.,  ib.  c. 
Pronoun  ( demon  atraLve)  referring  to 
MTeral  lubiltatiiei,  312  a  ;  in  the 
neuter  plur,,  ib,  b.  Referred  to  [he 
following  lubatintive,  313  ;  connected 
with  a  aubatanliie  inalead  of  beingput 
in  Iha  genitive,  314.  Referred  leii 
accurately  to  ihi;  pracediug  noun, 
817.  Put  after  the  relaliTe,  331. 
Omitted  before  the  relative,  ib.,  with 


le  oba.    Redundant  after  a: 


ining  propoaition, 
1DV  m;  mm  jrnim,  ib.  bj  lee  alio 
hie,  it.  Hit,  itit. 
Pronoun  (relitLve)  referred  to  aaveral 
aubatantiver.  3tS  a;  the  aubttaative 
iwpoated  with  it.  ib.  a.  obi   2      Re- 


S16.  lUbmd  l«M  ■ecnratri^  to  itw 
pr«e*dlB|-  nsnn  (in  ibtmiJ  mja),  117 
(tathepwson  tnrticited  bj  kpoucuire 
pTonoun,  ib.  i.),  Drtwa  the  lubltan- 
tive  to  it,  81 9,  110.  Dnioi  >  niper- 
Utiva  ta  it  tma  thi  IcwKi^  propoai- 
tinn,  ISO;  preoedM  tlie  dcmooitritin, 
821.  Omitted  in  tin  Mcond  mnnber 
cf  On  mlencc  or  replaced  hj  ■  de- 
moaflntive,  113.  Put  by  attraction 
in  dM  emu  of  the  demotidntiTt.  ib. 
ob*.  !.  Relative  after  idem,  3M  b. 
The  rclatiTe  drawn  into  a  ■Bbordinale 
pTopoaition  belonging  to  Uie  relative 
propoaition,  4tS;  farming  ■  peri- 
phnila  for  pro,  4W ;  aaed  eopulalively 
m  the  place  ot  ■  demotutntive,  448  ; 
not  put  irilh  advenatire  or  concluiirv 
particlei,  ib.  obi.  Relative  earrela- 
tivet,  324  a.  Foaition  of  reUtiTc 
trordi,  463  b ;  of  the  relative  prop, 
beftne  Che  dnnonitntire,  47Bi  obi.  3. 
Conjunctiva  in  relative  pnpoationi, 
■ee  C^v'wic/liw. 

Pnininin  (indefinite  relatiTe),  B7,  BOnM 
timet  employed  aa  an  indeflnite  UDi~ 
venal,  87,  obt.  1,  93,  obit  1,  391, 
2,  oba.  S.    With  (he  indicative,  8B1. 

ProDoun  (iDtcTTogalive),  88.  Bdoiiging 
to  a  participle,  434,  oba.  8.  Two  com- 
bined, 4«3  a. 

Prononn  (indeflnite),  89,  4M  (*«  f*J(, 
aHmit,  &e.}.  Omitted  beftale  tha  n- 
lative,  332. 

PfoDoun  (poiaeaaive),  B2.  Combined 
with  a  genitive,  397  a.  Uied  for  the 
objective  genitive  (wei,  &c.),  ib.  b, 
obi.  I.  Omitted,  4BI.  Denotri  what 
ii    luitable     and     advantageona,    ib. 

Pronoun  (reflective),  &5.  Sui 
jective  genitive,  397  b  (ni  c 
cawafor  the  plural,  417).  St  oaiOed 
•a  (he  tulgect  of  an  inSnilive  ptopi>i 
aition,  401.  St  and  amu  Bot  referrad 
to  the  BUbject,  490  b ;  in  the  anb- 
ardinate  prop,  reftrred  to  the  aabjeet 
of  tha  Inding  prop.,  ib.  c  (oba.  I). 
Conrounded  with  U,  ib.  obi.  8.  Si, 
laui,  in  the  lignifieation  one  (OBe'a), 

PronomiDal  adverba,  201. 

PiDnuDdition  accoiidiDg  to  qnaotit;  awl 
accent,  14,  498,  note. 

Prepe,  prope  ab,  173,  oba.  4.  Proplni, 
priHime,  with  the  accui.  (varetj  with 
thedaL),  ib.  Pnpiiu  a),  Z30,  oba.  3 
(p.  207). 

PrwptBT,  pnaimtu,  with  the  dat.  and  (leia 
frequeatlj)  the  aeou).,  130,  oba.  3  (p. 
307),  347  b  i  ^ruiauoi,  330,  oba.3. 

Fmpoiidoni,  their  kinda,33JI.  Compound 
propoiition,  ib.  Co-ordinate  propoii- 
tioDi,  3iS.  Two  oo-ordinaie  pn^oii- 
tioni  combiaed  ao  ai   ta    l<>Rn   one 


Btaertlon,  488.      Seqnenee  of  l\\r  pro- 
poriliooa,  47A,  476.  Leading  and  sub- 
ordinate propoiition  intimately  cuni- 
bined,  478  d.  in  the  poeta,  474  h. 
Pnprnt  with  the  gen.,  more  rarelj  with 

the  dat,  390  f. 
Proaody,  14. 
Frotatit,  326,  oba.  3. 
Prmndm,  fravUaitiar,  65,  aba. 
iVadeai  with  la,  and  with  the  gen.,  189 

b,  ob*.  8. 
-ptt,  93,  oba.  I. 

i>Hirt,*ee}M4i(,  218a,ofat.2.   Pudendi, 
pUaida,   lb.  oba.   8.     PuitI    nu   ali- 

etffw,  m. 

Pa^g,compoundiorilwhich  govern  the 

aceui.,  333  oba. 
Purgart  tt  aliaii,  241,  abi.  1. 


aa,  W3  bL 
Aatio,  fPBfflnaiu,  187  (fKuro). 
flvoJiaaiKfiie,  qttmltacwtfvt,  93, 

Qvam  with  the  conparaHve,  303  a  -,  in- 
aerted  or  omitted  with  sJu,  amj^'m; 
■WW,  30S.  Qwm  and  ac,  414  b. 
OtKBi  pro,  808,  obi.  1.  (Major)qmim 
Ml,   feoK  fti,  ib.  obi.  1,  364,  440  a. 

310,  obi.  3.  QroM  Tor  pnlquam,  276, 
obi.  6,  note,  tham  with  (he  second 
member  of  a  campuiion  inserled  be- 
fore the  comparative,  303  a,  obt.  2. 
drini  aepatated  from  its  adjective,  4G3 


t  (,al,  Bilal  eti.  qv.),  S72 
b,  obi.  S. 

QeoaifeaM,  861,  obt.  2,  with  the  con- 
junctive for  gvaanit,  tb.  obi.  8.  Intro- 
ducing an  obaervation,  443. 

QiKu»u(^asnuni<i),  S61(obi.  I);  with 
the  indn.  for  qtamfvam,  obs.  3  ;  with 
R^aetivai,  448  oba. 

aiuDtity,  IV  Of  the  final  vowel  of 
verbal  themei  in  inflection  and  deri- 
vation, 103  obi.  1,  176  d. 

QeaKtiu  petnt  maxiwmt,  3 10,  obi.  3. 

(teoftui,  abiat.  of  a  later  period,  87. 

Qror*,  {ft,  ftan),  873  b,  oba.  6  ;  '  that, 
by  thoae  meant,'  '  lo  that,  on  that  ac- 
count,' 440  b.  obi.  1. 

ami,  444  a,  bbu.  1  and  2  ;  what  teiiie  it 
takea,  349,  oba. 

-fH,  ita  ligniSaatioa,  433;  after  nega- 
lioni  for  ud,  ib.  obt.  2.  qiif — tt,  qrt — 
;n,  435  a.  obt.  1.  Qee  (ve,  nt)  with 
prepoailionf.  470,  oba.  1.  tranapoted  in 
the  poeta,  474  f  (obt.).  Lengthened  in 
the  aitia,  503  aj  elided  at  the  end  of 
an  hexametH,  MS,  oba.  I. 


ohi.  2. 

QueitiDDi,  direct  ind  dependent,  331  i 
depFnileiil  in  llie  conjunctive,  3S6  (ei- 
ceptiou,  ib.obi.  3);  io  the  CDaj.,wbeD 
an  inquiry  i>  made  iihat  ii  to  be  done, 
SS3;  ellipticml  queition  irilh  hI,  ib. 
obs.  Queiliona  wilhout  >  ptrtiele, 
4$0.  lDteTrog>tivepB(iiGlei,4$l.  with 
ditjunetive  queitioni,  452.  QuestioDi 
coanected  by  aiil  not  di^unclive.  4£3, 
obi.  2.  QuMtiont  in  ihe  oralii  ab- 
liqtra,  i05.  latcrrogative  eiclamatiDn 
of  lurprite.  eipreited  aiSnnuively, 
49!  b. 
Qai,  sblatiTC,    SS,  obi.  2.  inlcrrogatiie 

mdverb,  88,  obs.  2. 
Qui  qvidm,  qvi  moda,  364,  obi.  2. 
Qvi    mm   and    quia,    140,    o\a.   3,    3SS, 

ob(.  3. 
Qeia,  what  mood  it  Uk»,  337' 
QvimifM  (fcaliiniiifw,  m^ibet),  diTided 
by  tmetii,  87,  oba.  2.    Without  a  rela- 
tive ■igniflcitian,  ib.  oba.  1.  QeiniifM 
and  the  particles  derived  froin  it,  with 
the  perf.  and  the  pluperf.  indte..  333  b, 
obi.  1 ,  S3S  a,  obi.    With  the  indie,  ot 
the  conj.  of  the  pluperf.,  339. 
Quid  honinu  ei  f  283  b. 
Quid,  elliptical  eipTeMiona  with  il,  479 

Quid  {DioityiiHn)  anttt,  imwh — !  393, 
ob«.  7. 

Qvidaa,  493  c. 

ft'H/en,it*pontioQ,47I )  with  a  pronoun 
prefixed,  489  b. 

Qn'n,  ill  lignification,  373,  obi.  4.  After 
vtrba  praelermilltadit  dutntaadi,  &C., 
where  their  negative  force  ii  dealroyed, 
Ih.  e  (obi.  I )  :  fvii  ignoral,  fiia,  obi. 
3.  Qnn  rmf  r  qvinlacei  J  351  b.  obi. 
3.  Qan.  •  but  that,'  440  a,  obi.  8. 
For  qui  noa.  -tSS,  obi.  3.  Nm  gtia 
(=nB«qvia„on).357b,obu 

Qvippt  qui,  sec,  obi.  2. 

Qeii  and  qui,  inlerrog.  pronoaa,  88,  1  j 
indefinite,  90,  I.  Qirii,  inda£  pronoun, 
how  Died,  493  n  i  adverbi  derived  from 
it,  201,  2,  obs.  1. 

Qeiipiam,  493  b. 

Qi^fvom  and  uUu,  90,  3,  494  <in  nega- 
tive and  otber  proposition*}.  Uied 
indifferently  wilb  aliqvii,  4B*  b,  obi.  2. 

Qpuqu!,  its  lignificatian  (diitributive)  and 
poiition,  49S.  With  the  superlatiTe, 
ib.  With  qvaliu  and  ordinal  nmnbers, 
74,  obs.  2.  Opiimiu  qwUqvt  with  the 
verb  in  the  plur.,  215  a.  Qwfw  in 
apposition  to  a  subject  in  the  plaril, 
317,  obi,  1.  Not  used  lor  mmi,  ntwio 
MB,  495,  obs.  1. 

Oriijof.,  usual  formi,  87.  (W*9«i*,  an-  ' 
tiquated  for  qKdjvt,  499,  obi.  1, 


■iIAi  with  the  aeena.  or  with  an  laAn., 
239.  Qm—al  to,  440  fa,  aha,  1.  Ntm 
OM,  337  b,  obi.  Qm  ausw,  37£  b 
(ohi.  1). 

Quoad  tjiu,  2S4,  obt.  B. 

Qi-od  a  csuial  particle  with  the  indie  or 
conj.,  3S7 ;  jnd  diant,  ib.  a,  olii.  3  \ 
after  the  verba  affechmm,  397.  Shewi 
>  fact  as  the  object  of  a  judgment,  398 
h  (ahi.  I).  Qrod, 'as  to  (he  circum- 
stance, tiiat,'  ib.  obs.  2.  Berore  otber 
i;fff«<ii,&c),4ig.  (Pro- 


D  avad  pointing  Ii 
inGn.  foUowing,  ib 


.)  Qwd  Kum, 
364,  obi.  2.  Sihil  tit,  qvod,  there  ia 
no  reaion  why—,  372  b,  obi.  6. 

QnjHiita*,  aee  Qvo. 

Qnoqet,  its  poiition,  471.  Nat  mtda— 
ad  quoqve  for  led  eliam,  4til  obi. 

Qdo^  mode,  87,  obi.  I. 

Qnliri  oith  the  perf.  indie,  335  b,  obs. 
1.  with  the  pluperCi  in  the  indie,  or 
conj.,  359. 

Qeotiu  qvUqtt,  74,  obi.  2. 

Qiim'm  with  Ihe  pert  and  plnperL  indie., 
335  b,  obi.  1,  338  a,  ob*.  Cbum  eam- 
lalt  with  the  cot^.,  SS8.  QvmH  itm- 
forale  wlih  the  indie  and  conj.  of  the 
imperf.  and  pluperf.,  ib. ;  fniB  (qmm 
intirim)  introducing  the  notice  of  an 
event,  ib.  obi.  I ;  qtiam,  liiice,  ib. ; 
fcun,  while,  with  the  indie,  oba.  3  i 
qvum,  although,  with  the  conj..  obi.  3. 
amm  with  the  in  die  or  the  conj.  to 
designate  repealed  lctian^  359.  Qeiiai 
— (un,  3S8,  oba.  3  (distinct  from  how— 
turn,  435  a,  obi.  3).  Auditum  at  u  to, 
qmiR  dictrtt,  358,  obs.  4.  Qtmi  with 
the  hiitotical  infin,,  392. 


R  put  for  I,  8;   r  and  I  interchansedj 

aeeJ. 
Kadix,  lee  Root. 
Ratio    nuUa  Ml    with    the    infin.,    417, 


ation,114h. 
particle  nied   in  coinparitioii,  204 
(its  quantity,  oba.  1). 
Rtapu,  82,  4. 
Rtddo  not  Oied  in  the  pauive  forjlo,  227 

Reduplication,  103,  and  obi.  (In  rettuli, 
&e.,  204,  obi.  1). 

Sffert,  166  c,  2S5. 

Riftrliu,  268  i,  obi.  1. 

ReSeclive  verbs  eipreued  by  the  pas- 
sive, 222,  ohi.  3. 

Relati  - 


303  Mq,    In  whU  cue*  (hly  ve  Dol 
to  be  formed,  44T.    See  beddet  Pt»- 

BeUqvi  itihil/actT;  2S£  b,  otw.  3. 
lUUJtmm  III,  rtlinqoilur,  riltat  ul,  373. 
Rtpttaiidanm,  Ttptttitt^,  H,  B. 
Rei  uwd  periphrbliollj,  301  b,  obi.  I ; 

iniltud  of  an  LmpenoD*!  eipnuioD, 

S18  G,  Ob*. 
JUnwMjfaMM  for  tOtnitt,  191,  obe,  I. 
Riten  (namei  ot),  their  gentlet,  28  a. 
Root,  26,  «bi.  1,  174i  siilM|ed  in  Uu 

prCMOt  of  Tcrbi,  US. 
fMi  (witli    ■    coDMHUol  preceding), 

Greek  teTminaiioo,  ooncepondiag  to 

the  Latin  in  «-,  38  obi. 
Aufif  r<i  uid  in  k,  289  b,  obk  3. 
JIu,  to  tba  country,  233 )  nrc,  rm 

the  conotrjr,  273  b;   rare,  from  the 

country,  27i. 

,%  at  the  end  of  wordi  bed  ancienlljr 
>  weaker  pionunnation,  22,  obi.  4. 
Belween  two  Towela  hai  been  ehu^d 
to  r,  8  (40,  2,  oba.,  41,  p.  38, 
note'). 

Saitiat  7in-Ra»,  333  e. 

Salpt,  taltttre,  104. 

Sapert  with  the  Kccui.,  223  c,  obi.  2. 

3:aMj  with  the  grnitiTe,  281  e. 

m  I  reiitMl  termination,  140—142. 

Si,  tibi,  we  S^clhit  Prmim*. 

t,  a  particle  in  compound  wordi,  204. 

Stamdo,  199,  obs.  2. 

AcandajtuiiiK,  SOO,  obf.  1. 

&m  virilt,  mulubn,  ££,  S. 

&<J,  43T>    On  niuming  ■  diacoune,  480 


{udt. 


")■. 


Senut,  Soppl.  II.  B,  2  obs. ; 


•,204, 


Sent!  u  an  adJeetiTe  (in  the  poeti),  60 
c,  obi.  4. 

Stulrmlia  mta,  255,  obi.  3. 

Stqviar,  liciut,  60  b,  aba. 

StqntuT,  ut  (leu  frequeutlj  the  aecui. 
with  the  infio.},  373,  aba.  2. 

Setqrt,  204,  obi.  4. 

StttfTiiiu,  HilerHa,  niferfim  itetti, 
Suppl.  I1.A. 

Scictnti,  denoting  a  great  number,  p. 
70,  note. 

SI  with  (he  eonj.,  347.  Omitted,  442  a, 
oba.  2.  Si  forit,  tt  mode,  li  jam,  li 
majriwu,  ti  qvidem,  ti  more  accurately 
defined  b*  another  li,  ila,  ii,  442  a. ; 
ti  mm,  diitiact  from  niri,  442  c.i  fi 
<ite)  nniu,  ib.  9i  nitiil  aliud,  479, 
oba.  S.  Sin  (rh  aaltm).  442  b.  Si 
H  an  inCemgativfl  particle  (whether), 
*Si  d. 

Of  mm,  209  b,  obi.  2. 

Signification  of  ■nbitantiiei,  diSh«Dt  in 
the  plur.  and  in  the  ring.,  32. 

Similii  with  the  daL  and  the  gen.,  247  h, 
abt.  3.  219,  ob«.  1 


XX.  485 

ShHul  jy>  fbr  ena  hU,  172,  obi.  3.    Sifniil 

—Mlmal,  «3fi,  oba.  S. 
Situ  uHa  muilie  (not  iJw  ornni),  494  a 

(lum  liM  ailfW,  oba.  1).     Heyer  uted 

with  the  gerund,  416,  oba.  3. 
Singular  of  certain  mbitantiTH  used  cdI. 

leetiiely  {ifvii,  pedti),  50,  oba.  5. 
SiKgtUi,  76  a;    in  lingultt  tmi  or  Im, 

Siwlerlar,  67  d,  oba.  2. 

Sino  (ut)  vieat.  Mine  «■■  virtri,  hoc  fitri, 

372  b,  oba.  2,  390  (obi.  3),  396.    Ac- 

auart  >■•■  turn  tUia,  390. 
Sirtm,  136,  obi.  (liiu). 
Sivt,  MB,  436  i=wJ  ri,  442  b ;  nn— (ice, 

ib.  i  with  (be  bdic,  333,  obi. 
■So  called;  481  h.oba  1. 
Saeiart  aliqvid  alicui,  343,  obi.  3. 
Seaart  hemiaem,  333,  obi.  2. 
Sptr»  faetri    for   me  faeturuin    ia   rare. 

39£,    obi.    3]     iptra   me    pour,    110, 

aba.  1. 
Spondee,  499. 
^natr,  S5,  4. 
Anrt  with  the  ablatJTe,  267.     -Ital  ptr 

alijvem,  fvonrfaw,  37S  bL 
Strophe,  fi09. 

StadtTt,  iti  Gonitmetion,  342,  oba.  1. 
Sub  with  the  aocut.  and  the  ihl.,  330. 

Verbi  compounded  with  it,  243,  245, 

Uuhjieit,  MMbJMHga   »fr,  243.  obik   1). 

In  lome  compound!  iiu,  173.  Willi  a 

diminutive  iignificalian,  20^  a. 

epoetifwrlaCgiFiiino), 


324  a, 


nitled,  i 


3 ;  in  a  lubordinate  propoaition  sub- 
joined to  an  inSnitiie,  388  b,  oba.  3  ; 
tbe  reflective  pronoun  ■■  a  aubjecl 
omitted  in  an  infinitive  praposltion, 
401 ;  alio  one  that  ii  not  refleclive.  ib. 
oba  2.  Sereral  lubjecti  varying  in 
their  grammatical  character,  212  mq. 

Subordinate  propoaitioni,  325.  of  dif- 
ferent Idndi,  326,  with  oba.  1 ;  their 
poiilion,  and  intertion  in  the  Icailing 
pTopoiition,  476. 

Subitanlivei,  their  derivation,  177  seq. 
SKbitantivtt»«bilia,l%l.  Suhstanlivea 
put  ai  adjectivea,  SO,  obi.  2,  3,  4  i  3DI 
c,  oba  2. 

S*bter,  230. 

Svimut,  142  (mens). 

Stelui  with  the  iofin.,  389,  obi^  3. 

Suffii,  175. 

raw,  lee  Reflective  pronoun. 

,  qvi,  365,  and  obi.  1. 
Super  with  the  aceni.  and  the  abl.,  230. 
Superi  (tapena),  68. 
Saperlative,  wanting,  67,  68  b.     In    a 

■igniflcation  which  ii  not  abiolute,  310. 

With  KKU,  umii  tmniam,  ib.  obs.  2; 

itrengthened  in  other  irayi,  oba.  3. 

DiAring  in  gender  flvm  the  partitive 


481;  INI 

t«nitiv«,  lb.  aba.  I.  Dcnating  ■  put 
of  alhing  (mnHi  ••>•), SlI.  Drawn 
telo  iWralatin  pnpodtlsB,  >10,  sbt. 

ttftnttt  mlieuhu,  347,  obt.  1. 

Supine,  ST.  How  Iwrmti,  lOS.  Swpfaic* 
with  I  when  thi  perfect  bu  M,  IDI, 
obi.  3,  Kot  in  ku  tram  til  verbi, 
IIB,  obt.  (laS*).  Vttgt  af  theflm, 
411.  of  the  lecDiid,  413. 

Siapettiu  ftciut,  VM  e,  obi. 

SjfUblae,  di*iiion  of  tbe,  11  (obi.  3). 
Heuaie  of,  M  to  qautHT,  14  nq. 
Freedom*  whieb  the  poet*  allow  them- 
*elTe*  in  Ibi*  rnpvot,  MS.  th*  conk 
poet*,  ib.  oba.  3. 

a^tttpiit,  478. 

sipiaiTeiii,  lyaiuiU,  4,  ob*.  I. 


■  rf(jrf). 


r,  11 ;  ID  tho 
'113,  obi.  3. 
Si/neilt  in  TCipact  of  the  gender,  31,  obi., 
41  (tennination  (],  46  (Wimination  «). 
CimilTuclio  ad  tgntiim,  207,  oba. 
S^ttalt,  £03  a,  ob*.  1. 


JmjtwM,  444  a,  ob*.  1, 

Tmali  III,  294,  oba.  3. 

Timlim  aleit,  440  ■,  oba.  1.  ronfn 
»»,  463  a. 

Ttrnpirt  aUqrld  and  alicut,  244,  obi.  1. 

Ttmpai  t$l  irt,  417,  oba.  3. 

Ttatri  !/mrU),  293,  oba,  2,  note. 

Tanan  of  the  Indicative,  333  leq.  (abao- 
lula  and  relatiTc] ;  in  [he  epiitoUiy 
atfle,  34i.  Of  tbe  eoqJDnetiTe,  377 
acq.  {in  hypothetical  and  potential 
diacourie,  847,  349,  oba.,  SSO).  Of 
tbe  infinilive,  408  aeq.  Tenae  of  the 
mbordinatc  propoulion  defined  bj*  a 
remark  inaerted,  8B3,  oba.  4. 

(rr,  prononm  ending  in,  Iheir  signifioa- 
tion  in  Ihe  plural,  84,  ob*. 

Tirra  mariqtt,  373  b.  Tmarwm  with 
adverba  of  place,  284,  ohi.  10. 

;Than,'  not  eipreaaad  with  «*]pNw,  phu, 
and  mAhu,  SOA. 

'That,'  bow  to  be  expnaied  in  Latin, 
889,  ob*. 

Theme,  28,  40.  Theme  of  rerb*  modi- 
fied in  the  pieaent,  118. 

Tbcaia,  198. 

U,  it>  proninieiition,  8. 

Timtt  aligvtm  and  oHmi,  344,  oba.  1. 
Timto  ■!,  limte  ne,  or  ■(  ■«■,  376. 

Troeaia,  203,  oba.,  87,  ob*.  3. 

■  Too  great  to,'  308,  ob*.  1. 

(ar,  lubatantiTe*  in,  tiaad  »  sdjtCtiTia, 
60,  ob*.2. 

TMS  wbe,  Jtbt.  TtrrtioM,  378  c  (MS  «, 

_ob«.a).  _  .„,.,_.  ^,  /„ 


ifWMi^  to  the  qanUo«  i 
.  >bk).  In  tbe  ablalln  a 
tbe  qnettioD  lehen,  178  a,  to  tbe  qwea- 
tion  wlitna,  373  (oba.  1).  Oeniti** 
(of  thoae  of  (he  Sral  and  aecond  de- 
elenaion)  aniwriing  ta  th«  qneilioB 
■Acre,  2S6  a. 

TVariWa,  ita  conitmction,  381,  and  note. 

Tmt,  Verba  componnded  with  it  wfaicb 
take  a  double  accna.,  231. 

Traniitive  and  intransitiTC  rerb*,  S4 
(oba.).  Tianntire  ligniSeation  ai- 
■nmed,  SU  c.   laid  aiide,  323,  ob^  4. 

Ml,  *ub*tantiTei  in,  need  a*  adjeelivea, 
60,  ob*.  3. 

Trochee,  499.    Trochaic  Teiaea,  KM. 

ni.  r*  of  a  auhJFct  whioh  ii  on); 
aiaomed,  370,  oba.  3. 

Turn— turn,  43  j,  obi.  3.     Turn  ipnm,  487 

a,  oba.  1.  Tiim  (fan  Mrs,  hiai  dnifw) 
added  after  an  ailat.  coHOf.,  418,  oba. 
6 1  turn  ((WW  «vro)  in  tbe  apodoma,  443 

IT,  V,  4,  S  a,  ob*.  3.  r  pronoun  red  far  a^ 
3  a,  ob*.  4.  V  for  i  (tptnuu,)  tt>.  ob*. 
B.  Iti  affinity  to  1,6  t.  V  and  a,  iK 
Word*  in  a,  46,  I ;  thoae  n«ed  only  in 
tbeablative,  63,  4.  [T  a*  a  *nbaUndT* 
termination,  197,  oba.  F  rtjected  in 
the  perfect,  113  a.  in  deriiatiTC*, 
176  c. 

facare  rti,  280  a,  note. 

Faf  with  the  dat.,  £38,  oba.  2. 

Ft,  436 ;  after  a  negatire,  438  e,  obi.  3  ; 
appended  to  prepoaitiona,  469,  obh  3  ; 
tran>pa*ed,  474  f,  and  ob*. 

Fi  in  compound  word),  204,  oba.  3. 

Ftl  vet— ml,  436  (•  eren,'  oba.). 

Tehent  from  wt*  and  mttr,  1 1 1  oba. 

FeUt  allfWH  atigvid,  228  b,  oba.  3. 
Qtiid  tibi  Til  t  348,  oba.  FtlaiU  ai(M 
fH,  246,  ob*.  8.  Ftlim,  (WUm,  360  b, 
oba.  1.  Ffrfo  (at)  faetta,  U  factrt,  kte 
JItrt,  hor/aclvm,  me  eHttlmenttm,»72 

b,  oba.  2,  389,  oba.  4,  898  (ob*.  8). 
Ftlim,  nelim.  442  b,  ob*. 

Ffltim,  Kj>»a»,  183.  ob*.  3. 

Ftnd;  veiwa  (not  midar),  133  (*,). 

Ftnit  viihi  ia  menltm,  391,  ob*.  3. 

Verb,  34,  3. 94.  TnniitiTe  and  intran- 
*illra  verb*,  94,  ob*.,  332,  323.  Fwrba 
fwa  and  imp%ra,  101  (123,  oba.  174, 
ab*.  3).  Derivation  of  tbe  verba,  193 
—167.  Tbe  verb  defined  by  Ihe  pre. 
dlcative  noun,  218;  poaition  of  Ihe 
verb,  463  a,  with  the  o^iia.  Tin  verb 
underitood,  478.  omitted  b;  ellipaiL 
479.  FrrbaiiKlioativa,&.e.,  lee  Inchaa- 
Irla,  &C. 

Terbal  fleet,  301,  oba.  3. 

Ferbii  alie^Ht,  3S7,  ob*.  3. 

FtTtar  faetrt,  876,  ob*. 
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Ftruuu  from  verso  and  vertor,  111,  obs. 

Verse,  497*  obt.  2 ;  simple,  compound, 
500.  Feet  in,  498,  499  (genuine,  spu- 
rious, unnecessary  feet  assumed). 
Measnre  of  rerse,  497. 

VtrtuM  jfdomhu,  504.  AreWoehiut  nuyor 
and  minor,  ib.  Jlcaieus  etmeoMyliaiut, 
607.  Names  of  the  compound  species 
of  Terse,  608.  Fereut  oiffnartetif  508, 
obs. 

Fernu,  prep,  {ad,  im  wrsitt),  172,  III. 
obs.  4u 

Ferum,  437  d.  Ferum,  verum  tamen  in 
resuming  th«  discourse^  480. 

Feto  te  facere,  vetofaeere,  veto  hoc  fieri, 
vetor  hoc/aeere,  vetor  creari,  390  (obs. 
3),  396  (obs.  3). 

M  diphthong,  5  b. 

Ficem  aUc^ue,  237  c,  obs.  3. 

Fidere,  ui,  372  a.  Fidere,  ne,  372  b,  obs. 
1.  Fidero,  viderU,  340,  obs.  4u  Fide«r 
(not  videtvr),  400  a,  with  the  obs.,  and 
b,  with  the  obs. 

Fir,  its  compoundsr  206  a,  obs.  2. 

Ulixei,  38,  3.     Ulixi,  42,  2. 

Uliut,  90,  3,  obe.  494.  UUius,  uUo,  and 
occasionally  ulli  as  substantives,  90, 3, 
obs. 

UiHmuM  hoc,  mud,  199,  obs.  2. 

KM,  genitiye  termiuAtion  for  ariHn,  34, 
obs.  3.  foroncm,  37,  obs.  4. 

Uneia  and  its  compounds,  Suppl.  II. 
B.  2. 

Unde=a  qvo,  a  qvibme,  31 7,  obs.  2.  Unde 
mihi  with  the  accus.,  239. 

Umu,  unit  71 ;  ami  with  plmrmlia  tamium, 
76  c,  obs. 

Unus,  umte  omnium  with  superlatives, 
310,  obs.  2. 

Vocative,  32.  of  Greek  words  in  et,  35, 
ob^  3.  of  words  in  iue,  37,  obs.  8.  of 
Greek  words  in  «  of  the  third  declen- 
sion, 45,  4.  How  employed  (with  or 
without  o),  299 ;  in  the  predicate  m- 
stead  of  the  nom.,  299,  oba.  2.  Its  po- 
sition, ib.  obs.  3. 

Vowels,  modification  of,  5  c ;  in  com- 
position, 205  b. 

Utqve  as  a  preposition,  172,  obs*  3. 

Usut  est=opue  ett,  266. 


Ui,  201,5;  origin  and  connection  of  its 
different  significations,  372  a,  obs.  How 
employed  in  objective  propositions, 
372,  378,  874  (obs.  2).  After  verba 
timendi,  376.  Used  indifferently  with 
the  infin.  or  the  accus.  with  the  infin., 
872  b,  obss.  2  and  5,  373,  obs.  2,  374, 
obs.  2  {veritimile  non  eet,  ut),  389, 
obs.  1.  Ut  omitted,  372,  obss.  2  and 
4,  878,  obs.  1.  Ut  in  questions  (egome 
u$,  tu  Mi)»  358,  obs.  1..  Ut,  <  although,' 
440  a,  obs.  4.  Ut  (ne), '  which  I  men- 
tion, that,'  ib.  b.  Ut  ne,  and  ut  nom, 
872  b,  456,  with  obs.  Sj  ut  ne  (ne) 
signifying  'so  that,*  obs.  4.  Ut  non, 
*  without,'  440  a,  obs.  3.  Ut  ^vi,  uipote 
gvi  with  the  conjunctive,  366,  obs.  2. 
Ut,  '  since,'  441.  Ut  n,  444  b,  obs.  2. 
Ut  repeated,  480,  obs.  2.  Ut—ita, 
'  certainly— but,'  444  a,  obs.  8  ;  ut 
qvieqve—ita,  495.  Ut  erat  irmtue,  444 
a,  obs.  4.  Ut,  *  so  for  example,'  ib.  a, 
obs.  5.  Ut  put  after  one  or  more 
wordk,  465  b,  obs. 

Uterqve  with  the  plur.,  215  ft.    Uterqve 

fiater,  uterqve  eorum,    284,    obs.    8. 

Utriqve  M  for  korum  uUrqve,  utraqve 

comma  for  utrumqve  eomu^  495,  obe.  2, 

Utetfve  and  qvieqve,  ib. 

Uti  aliqvo  amieo,  265.  With  tin  aoens. 
ib.  obs.  2.    Utendus,  ib. 

Utiiumt,  utinam  ne,  MiMOM— «iii,  851  b, 
obs.  1. 

Utrum^  452  {utruut^-ne,  with  a  word  in- 
terposed, obs.  1 ;  utrum  aa  a  pronoun, 
followed  by  ne — an,  obs.  2). 


Withont,  how  expressed,  416,  obs.  8. 

Words,  position  of,  very  fkta  in  Latin, 
468;  the  moot  simple,  464;  modified 
according  to  the  emphasis,  465-  seq. 
472,  473.    In  the  poets,  474^ 


X  wjeoted  in  some  words  (tela,  velum) 
182,  obs.  8. 


Zeugma,  478^  obs.  4. 
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41.  f  339. 
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•All. 
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80. 1  215 1. 
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60.  f  338  b,  tU.  3. 
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73.  f  386,  oil.  3. 
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3.  f  375  c. 
3.  f  490  e,  •<■.  3. 
6.  |3IS>,a«(.  1. 
T.  •{  261,  fbot-Date.  | 

S83,  ah.  3,  I  43B. 
10. 1  330. 
II.  f  418.  si).  4. 
13.  \  436,  eii. 

13.  f  379,   t   403  b,   I 

40 1,  f  433. 

14.  f  388,  f  403  b,t405 

>,  I  485  1.  ofrL 


C.«:SAIL 

C£SAB. 

ScJJ.  CaiL 

B,tt.  Oali. 

L  IS.  1  228  b. 

toot-nole.  •!  318, 

1 7. 1382,  Ob.  3,  {403  b, 

/oot-nole. 

1465.. 

IT.    2.  »\  440.  ob,.  I. 

18.     403  b. 

5.  •!  282.   ob.  3,  bo(- 

20.     403  b. 

21.     476  e. 

6. 1  3S3.  lb,.  S. 

23.      234  b. 

.     12.  •!  386,  >5j.  3,  fimt- 
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Dole. 

Dil.4. 

14.  )  417. 

31.     403  U 
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84.     490  c 
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85.      403  b. 

36.     403  b. 

19.1311.  oil:.  •!   815, 

37.     444  b,  Bb.  3. 

ob.  3.  foot-note. 

88.     305,  t  417.  Ob,.  J. 

21. 'ISIS,  rool-notcM 

♦3.     334  b,**,. 

895,  ab.  3,  fbot> 

44.     403  k 

45. 1  408  b. 

22.  aj  234.    ob..    fixit- 

4«.  1  336,  tlu.  2. 

nolc.  •!  305,  oifc 

47.  f  272. 

3,  root-note. 

48.|234l>.|235. 

29.  ■[Slit,  foot-note. 

63.  1  495,  »b.  2. 

31.  4  361,  ab.  2. 

ii.     4.  i  269.  .5,. 

35. 1  433.  Ob.  2. 

7.  1334  b,<.t,.  1431b. 

38.«lS0,ob.8.foot-B0». 

17.  f  234  b.  Ob,.  •{  288. 

T.    6.  a|  M7,  rf,.  2,   foot. 

root-Date. 

31.  \  439. 

11.     316. 
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I*.     287.0*1.2. 

39. 1  341,  oU.  3,  1  349, 

17.     458  c  ob.  3. 
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19.     314. 

iiL     1. 1  430. 

26.     376,  ob.  4. 

2.  1  337.  at,.  5. 

38.     430,  ob. 

10. 'UBS,  foot-note. 

39.    40S  b.  1  409,  «b. 

■  11.  (  373  b.  oit  4. 

34.     356.  ob.  3. 

13.1272,b4..  i,-f276, 

49.     447. 

obi.  4.root-nDt(. 

53.     306. 

^  14.  1  356,  obu  3. 

G4.     376,  ob.  3. 

16. 1  387. 

tL    4.    I  244.  ob.  3.  (bol- 

18. 1  388. 

7. 1  273. 

-34.1373  0. 

13. 1  338. 

28.  •1414  b,  Toot-nod. 

30.|390.o*t3.|49lfc 

W.     1.  i  237  c  •>(.  3. 1  MS 

31.  t  363. 
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C^SAR. 
BeU.  QaU, 

tL  88. 1  315  a,  oht,  1. 

87.  §  451  d. 
Til.    4.  §  275,  oht,  1,  §  428, 
oht.  1. 

la  I  253,  oht. 

14.  §  452. 

15.  §  452. 
19. 1  306. 

21.  §230b,oft«.  1. 

25.  §  458  a,  oht,  2. 

26.  §417,o6<.  2. 
88. 1  273  c 

56.  §  214  b. 

59.  §  275,  oht,  I,  f  288, 

oht,  8. 
64.  I  72  b,  oht.  1,  §  404. 
77.  §  287. 

Catullus. 
IziT.  20. 1502  a. 

CICERO. 

Op.  Rhet.  et  Phil. 

Aeademica. 

i.    3.  §438. 

4.  %  298  b,  1,  (  490  c. 
a.    1.  §  885a,§337,  0*«.  1, 
§  860,  oht.  4. 
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81.  f  418. 
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ZZ.  §  439,  oht.  2. 
85.  f  218  b. 

89.  §  864. 

44.  §  840,  oht.  4. 

46.  f  479  d. 

Brutut. 

1.  §  804,  oht.  4w 

4.  §  390,  ohi.  8. 

5.  §  414,  f  441. 

6.  \  350  b. 
8.  S  485  a. 

10.  \  246. 

12.  S  469,  oht.  % 

18.  §305. 

20.  i  284,  oht.  8. 

21.  S  854,  §  874k 
29.  §489  b. 

81.  §400  a. 


CICERO. 

Op.  Rbet.  bt  Phil. 

Brutut* 

83.  §  386,  oht.  2. 
34.  §  489  b. 
85.  §  221. 

43.  §  487,  oht.  1. 

44.  §  288. 
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55.  §  217,  o&«.  1. 
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90.  §  493  a. 

91.  f  278  c,  §  278  a,  § 

458,  a,  oht.  1. 
97.  §  396. 

Ga/o  Major. 

1.  f  389,  §  402  b. 
2.  •  §  283,  oht,  8,   foot- 
note. 

4.  §  232,  §  817  d,  oht. 

2,  §  465  b. 

5.  §  243,  oht.  2,  §  412, 

oht.  1,  §  434,  oh». 
2,  §  465  a,  f  468, 
oht. 

6.  §  340,  §  373,  oht.  3, 

§  437  c. 

7.  §  351    b,    oht.  2,  f 

487  c. 
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22.  §  244  b,  §  341. 

Do  DmnaHome. 

i.    8.  §  864,  oht.  2. 
10.  §  485  K 
13.  §  389. 
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CICERO. 
Op.  Rhet.  kt  Phil. 
D«  Divinatione. 

i.  15.  §  342  b. 

25.  §  276,  oht.  6,  §  424, 

foot-nnte,  §  452. 
27.  §  369,  §  490  c. 

29.  §  -257,  oht.  2. 

30.  §  375  a,  §  425  a. 
33.  §  479  c,  oht. 

34  §3f4,o6«.  1,§487b. 
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36.  §  487  c. 
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39.  §  438. 
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400  a. 
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oht.  3. 
66.  §  276. 
57.  §  453. 
61.  §  386. 

71.  §424. 

72.  §  369. 

De  Fato. 

2.  §  489  b. 

10.  §  442  e. 

11.  §  493  b. 

12.  §  373. 

De  FinihuM. 

1.    1.  f  272,  §80Sb,o5«.l, 
§388  a,  §  421  a, 
ohi.  2,  §  442  b. 
8.  §  375  b. 

7.  §  445. 

8.  §  458. 

9.  §  470,  oht.  2. 

10.  §  255,  §  340,  ohs.  4. 

13.  §471,  o»«.  1. 

14.  §  436,  §  458  c 

16.  §319,  §357  a,  §390, 
§494  a. 

18.  §  449. 

19.  §340,  §343e,o6«.8. 
2a  §  358,  §  390,  §  434, 

o6«.2,§449,§484c. 
43.  §  471,  oht.  1. 
u.     1.  §215a,oft«. 

8.  §  374,  oftf.  2,  §  453. 
4.  §  247  b. 
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CICERO. 

Op.  Ruet.  et  Phil. 

De  Finibus, 


11.     6. 

8. 

10. 

13. 


14. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
26. 
28. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

37. 

111.         I . 

2. 


§890. 

§  456,  obt,  3. 

S  460,  obt.  2. 

§  336,  obt.  2,  §  391, 

obt.,  i  469,  obt.  2, 

§493  a. 
§  361,  obt.  2. 
§  478,  obt.  2. 
§  350  a. 
§370. 
§  487  b. 

§382,  o6«.  1,§488. 
§257. 
§  323  a. 
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1.  {  213,  oil.,  {  290  4. 
I.  {  440  a,  oi«.  S. 
t.  I  233,  {  3S8  b  3. 
1.  (  469  b. 


CICEKa 

In  rtrtm. 
'.  64.  {  493  1,  oil.  1. 
r.     1.{  461b,  011.2. 
2.1493. 
7.  f  372. 
10.(338  >,|3)B.{3SS, 

oil.  1,  {  430. 
11.  (337,  1472  b. 
St.  {317  d,  oil.  2,  {370, 

3T.  (  396,  oio.  3. 

2S.136i. 

34.  1280,  oil.  6,1400  b, 

o'l.,  (  417,  oil.  L 
43.  f  291. 
49.  1  289  b,   {  319  d,  1 

348  b. 
30.  (  4«3  M,  oil.  4. 
32.  {300c,oii.  3,(481. 
63.  {  481  ■,  oil.  ]. 
39.  (  384,  oil.  10. 
ST.  (  4T2  h. 
SS.  {  491  c 
39.  (  389,  oil.  9. 
62.  {  336. 
63. 1  383,  oil.  2. 
66.  (  393  m. 
68.  {  297  b,  oil.  1. 
72.  {  421. 

Jd.  1. 
i.    3.  {  476  >,  oil.  3. 
4.  (  399,  1  383. 
6.  {  360,  foat-DOte. 

10.  {  347  b. 

11.  (486. 

Semmnm  Seipiamii. 
1.  {  366. 
3.  {  276,  oil.  9. 
3.  (  298  fa,  2. 

CORNELIUS. 
«.  (  38T,  oil.  S. 


I.  (338  1. 
9.  (  324  b. 
II.  {  388  1. 


4.  {449. 
9.  {  418. 
16.  {  320,  oil.  2. 
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CORNELIUS. 
Cimon. 

1.  §  255. 

3.  §  296  a,  obs,  2. 

Conott» 

2.  §  442  c. 

4.  f  422. 

Datamet* 

4.  S  232,  obt,  4. 

5.  I  294. 

Dion, 
8.  §  461  a,  obs, 

Epaminondas. 

1.  §  437  d. 

6.  §  276,  §398b,  o2*«.2. 

8.  §  360. 

9.  §  229  b. 

10.  §  873,  obt.  1. 

Eumenet, 

1.  f  254,  obs,  5. 
18.  i  422. 

Hannibal, 

2.  {  272,  obt,  2, 
6. 1  223  c,  obs,  4. 
8.  f  838  b,  obs,  1. 

12.  i  490  c,  obs,  2. 

MiUiadet, 

1.  f  310,  obs,  2. 

2.  §  257,  §296a,o6«.  1. 
8.  §  875  a. 

C.  §  72  a. 

Tkemistocks, 

1.  §  808. 

4.  f  320,  obs, 

Thrasibulus. 
1.  §  373,  obs,  2. 

TimoUon, 
4.  i  249. 

CURTIUS. 

m.  16.  §  217,  o6«.  1. 
20.  §  316. 

W.  58.  §  426. 

V.  85. 1  429. 
iU.  26.  §  890,  obs,  5, 

GELLIUS. 
JL    l.§308b. 


HORACE. 
Ars  Poet. 


56.  § 

99.  § 

122.  § 

161.  § 

292.  § 

323.  i 

324.  § 
328.  § 
337.  § 
372.  § 
877.  § 
436.  § 
467.1 


244,  obs,  4. 

384. 

460. 

412,  obs,  8. 

299  b,  obs.  1. 

390,  obs,  6, 

494  b,  obs,  3. 

407. 

301b. 

393  c. 

415. 

453. 

247,  obs,  8. 

Epist. 


i.  1. 


2. 


l.§299b. 
25.  §  414  b,  obs.  4. 
9.  §  396,  o6«.  4. 
12.  I  470,  obs,  2. 
27.  §  419. 
34.  §  478,  obs,  3. 
65.  §  419. 
4.  43.  §  389,  obs.  1. 
5. 12.  §  239. 

6.  20.  §  300  c,  obs.  2. 
67.  §  442  c,  §  486. 

7.  22.  §  401,  obs,  3. 
10.    6.  §482. 

11.  f  304,  obs.  2. 

16.  11.  §370. 

12.  §  363,  obs,  1. 
20.  §  304,  obs.  3. 
55.  §  50,  obs,  2. 

17.  36.  §  373,  obs.  2, 
19.    3.  §250. 

9.  §  390,  obs.  6. 
20.  26.  §  228  b,  obs,  1. 
iL    1.  25.  §  474  c,  obs. 
63.  §  365,  obs.  1. 
76.  §  494  b. 
83.  §  490  c,  obs,  3. 
2.  138.  §  479  a,  obs, 

Bpod, 

1.  pass.  §  509,  4,  obs,  2, 

2.  37.  §  319,  obs, 

11.  pass.  §509,  4,  o6<.  2, 

13.  .  .    §  509,  4,  oft*.  2, 

14.  .  .    §509,  4,o6f.  2, 

16.  .  .    §  509, 4,  od*.  2, 

17.  .  .    §  507  a,  §  509, 

obs,  2,  11. 


HORACE. 

Odes, 

i.  3.  25.    §  419. 

pass.  §  509,  4,  obs,  2,  1. 
4.  pass.  §  509,  4,  ofrj.  2,  6. 

6.  6.   §419. 

7.  pass.  §  509,  4,  o6<.  2,  7. 

8.  pass.  §  509,  4,  o6«.  2,  2. 

9. 
1. 
15. 
1. 
6. 


9. 

26. 

37. 

ii.  2. 


6. 
9. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

111.  2. 


4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 

9. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
27. 
i?.2. 
7. 


304. 
356. 
§  474  e. 
§  422,  obs,  \. 
§  481  a,  obs.  2. 
6.*§  290  g,  foot-note, 
§   296  b,    obs.  3, 
foot-note. 
14.    §  502  a. 

8.  •§  260  a,  foot-not€. 
17.    §261,o6*.  4. 

27.  §  348  c. 
pa8s.§509,  4,o6*.  2,  11. 

28.  §474f. 

9.  •§  289  b,  foot-note. 
26.  •§  890,  obs,  2,  foot- 
note. 

52.    §  407,  obs,  2. 
79.  •§  70,  foot  note. 
42.  •§  290  g,  foot-note. 
17.  •§  290  e,  foot-note. 
.  4.  •§  48,  obs,    1,  foot- 
note. 

10.  •§289 a,  foot-note,  ♦§ 
289,  obs,  1 ,  foat-note. 

26.  •§  290  e,  foot-note. 
pass.  §  507  a,  obs.  2. 

13.  §284,  o6«.  2. 

14.  •§  42,  2,  foot-note. 
7.  •§  66,  obs,  foot-note. 
7.  •§  300  c,  foot-note. 

69.  •§  261,  obs,  4. 

27.  §  257. 
pass.  §  509,  4,  obs,  2,  3. 


8. 

5. 
4. 
9. 
10. 
4, 


Odes, 

i.  1.  pa88.§509,  4,o&«.2, 
3.   §  865,  obs,  1. 
2.    7.   §411,o6<..2. 
43.   §  299  b,  obs,  1. 


11. 


Saiireg, 

I   I.    12.§474«. 

40.  §  496. 

46.  §  356,  obs.  3. 
8.     53.  §  474  c. 

58.  §  246,  obs.  2. 

61.§474e. 

69.  §  474  c,  obs. 
4.      8.  §  419. 

9.  §  276,  obs.  3. 

17.  §  2«7. 

73.  §  458  c,  obs.  2. 
98.  §  397. 

112.  §  385,  obs, 

183.  §  474  e. 
6.    S3.  §496. 

72.  §  474  h. 
6.     25.  §  393  c. 

74.  §  287  b. 
128.  §  800  c.  obs.  2. 

9.      4.  §  310,  obs.  1. 
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INDEX  TO  QUOTATIONS 


HORACE. 

Satires. 

i.  10.     16.  §319,  o6j. 
ii  3.  139.  §  47  tf. 
156.  S  294. 

5.  69.  §391,  ohs. 

6.  e^,  §  214  d,  obs,  3. 

7.  116.  §239. 

8.  49.  §  496. 

JUSTIN. 

1.     2.  §  216,  oh$. 
T.  10.  §  286,  obi,  3. 

JUVENAL. 

ii.  152.  §  4.57. 
uL  100.  §  442  a,  obs.  2. 

164.  §321. 
IT.    24.  §  299  b,  obs.  2. 
▼.    10.  §  286,  obt,  3. 
▼ii.  176.  §  294. 
▼iii.    46.  §  351  a. 

49.  §  301  a,  obs. 
xiiL      3.  §  428,  obs.  1. 


Praf. 
L     1. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 
10. 
17. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
29. 
81. 
82. 
34. 
87. 
40. 
41. 
45. 
49. 
50. 


53. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 

1. 

3. 

5. 


ii 


LIVY. 

§  414,  ohs. 

§246,  o6«.  2,  §819. 

§  436,  obs. 

§  490  c,  obs.  1. 

§476. 

§  296  b,  obs.  3. 

f  230  a,  foot-note,  § 

425  a. 
f  403  a. 
§  424,  obs.  2. 
§389. 
§844. 

§496,  obs,  1. 
§304. 

§  299  b,  obs.  ]. 
§  257,  §  281,  obs. 
§  323  b,  obs.  2. 
§  428,  obs.  2. 
§359. 

§  246,  obs.  2. 
§  429,  obs.  2. 
§  161  b. 
§  479  d,  obs,  2. 
§313. 
§  480. 
§  275,  obs.Z,\  300  c, 

obs.  3,   §  403  b,  § 

4i'5  a. 
§403  b,  §426,o6«.l. 
§451  d. 
§  266,  obs. 
§  469,  obs.  2. 
§426. 

§  300  c,  obs.  3. 
§  484  c. 
§  215  a,  §  415. 


LIVY. 

ii.  6.  §  403  b,  §  417. 

7.  §  217,  obs.  1,  §  305, 

obs.  3. 

8.  §  415,  §  479  a. 

9.  §  415,  obs.  1. 

10.  §348b,  §424,o6<.5. 

12.  §  268a,o6«.  3,  §  482. 

13.  §  357  b,  §402  a,  foot- 

note. 

14.  §215  a. 
20.  §  414. 

27.  §  359,  §  373,I§  392. 

30.  §  241,  obs.  3. 

31.  §401,  obs.  2. 

32.  §  479  d,  obs.  5. 

33.  §  217. 
35.  §  320. 

40.  §  339,  obs.  2,  c. 

43.  §  370. 

44.  §  495,  obs.  2. 

49.  §  466  a. 

53.  §317d,  o&«.  1. 
b6.\  218  c,  obs. 
63.  §  479  d,  obs.  5. 
^b.  §  416. 
iii.    5.  §  415,  obs.  2,  §  430. 

11.  §359. 
19.  §  292. 

25.  §411. 

28.  §  396,  obs.  3. 

32.  §  396,  obs.  1. 

33.  §  276,  obs.  6,  footnote, 

§  428,  obs.  5. 
ZB.  §  337,  obs.  2. 

37.  §  337,  obs.  2,  §  392. 

38.  §  337,  obs.  2. 

41.  §  416,  obs.  1. 
46.  §  462  b. 

48.  §  407. 

50.  §  217,  obs.  1. 
57.  §  246,  obs.  2. 

71.  §  369,  ohs.  2. 

72.  §  405  a. 

iy.     2.  §  396,  §  402  0. 
3.  §  357  a. 
6.  §  298  b,  2,  §  444  a, 

obs,  3. 
9.  §  455,  obs.  4. 
10.  §  431  b,  obs.  2. 
14.  §  293,  obs.  1. 

17.  §  426. 

18.  §  428. 

26.  §  228  c,  ohs. 
32.  §  298  b,  1. 

83.  §  455,  obs.  4,  §  490  b. 

35.  §  415,  obs.  1. 

44.  §  428,  obs.  4. 

46.  §  227  c,o6«.4,  §320. 

51.  §401  a. 
57.  §  484  c. 

59.  §  173,  obs,  2. 
6t).  §  402  c. 
V.     3.  §  417,  ohs.  4. 


LIVY. 

V.  4.  §  214  d,  o6*.  1,§340, 
obs.  1,  §  348  e, 
obs.  1. 

15.  §  214  b,  obs. 
17.  §  218  d,  obs.  2. 
20.  §  405  a. 

22.  §  235. 

24.  Supp.  ii.  B.  2. 
28.  §  452. 

32.  §  465  b. 

33.  §305,  obs,  3,  §  400 

b,  ohs. 

35.  §  363. 

38.  §  429,  obs.  1. 

43.  §  308. 

44.  §  214  d,  obs.  1. 

52.  §   438,     §    444     b, 

ohs.  1. 
54.  §  368,  ohs. 
▼i.     2.  §  301  c,  ohs.  2. 

4.  §  283,  ohs.  3.  §  426, 

§  485  a. 
9.  §  350  b,  ohs.  2. 

14.  §  416,  ohs.  2. 

16.  §  218  c,  ohs. 

17.  §  401. 

89.  §  257,  §  301  c,  oU,  2. 

42.  §  424,  obs,  2. 
▼ii    1.  §  476  a,  ohs.  2. 

9.  §  458  a,  obs.  2. 
10.  §  241,  obs,  6. 

12.  §  437  d,  ohs, 

15.  §  300  c,  obs,  1. 

18.  §  405  a. 

19.  §  215  a. 

20.  §  490  c 

23.  §  320,  ohs. 
26.  §  478. 
30.  §  428. 

36.  §  259  b,  ohs. 
▼iii    3.  §  300  c,  obs.  4. 

5.  §  291,  obs.  3. 

13.  §  296  b,  o6«.  8. 

25.  §  199,  obs.  2,  §  447, 

foot-note. 
36.  §  244  b,  ohs.  i. 
iz.  12.  §  473  b. 

14.  §  255,  obs.  1. 
19.  §  347  b,  obs.  2. 

43.  §  412,  ohs.  2. 

45.  §  417,  ohs.  5. 
z.    1.  §  215  b. 

14.  §  258  a,  ohs. 
36.  §  286,  ohs.  3,  §  429. 
xxi.    1.  •§  426,  foot-note,  | 
494  b,  ohs.  L 
7.  §  237  e,  ohs,  1. 
12.  §  401. 

14.  §431  b,  o6«.2. 

15.  §  216,  oh9. 

16.  §  426. 

17.  §458c»6<.a. 
28.  §  360. 
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LTVY. 

xzi.  29.  {  308,  obi.  1,  §  336, 
oba.  2. 
35.  §  257. 
44.  §  386. 
46.  §  337,  obs,  1. 
48.  §  495,  foot-note. 
50.  §  214  b,  oba. 
53.  i  377,  obs,  2. 

60.  §  215  c. 

61.  S  72  a,  obs.  2,  $  306. 
xxii.   1.  §  358,  obs,  1. 

2.  §  415. 

3.  §  310,  oba.  3,  §  469, 

oba.  1,  foot-note. 

5.  §  375  c,  oba.  2. 

6.  §  390,  oba.  4. 

12.  §  300  a. 

13.  §  451  d. 

19.  §  458  c,  oba.  2. 

20.  §  424,  oba.  2. 
26.  §  435  a,  oba.  1. 
38.  §  307. 
51.  §  389. 
53.  §  385,  oba. 
55.  §  375  c,  oba.  2. 
67.  §  317  b,  §411. 

60.  I  248,  §  287,  oba.  3. 

61.  S  456,  oba.  4. 
uiu.l3.§281,  f  401,  §410, 

oba.  2. 
16. 1  390. 
17.  §  428,  oba.  4. 
19.  §  284,  oba.  5,  §  286, 

oba.  3,  §  304,  oba,  4. 
28.  §  416,  oba.  2. 
SI.  §  338  b,  o6«.  5,  §  360. 

34.  §  459. 

44.  §  72  a,  oba.  1. 
zxiT.  3.  §  301  c,  oba.  2. 
5.  §  458  c,  oba.  2. 

8.  §  383,  oba.  2. 
19.  §  395,  oba.  2. 

26.  §  381. 

35.  §  286,  oba.  1. 
37. §  364. 

42.  §  376. 
XXT.  7.  §  281,  oba. 

9.  §  234  b,  oba. 
13.  §  115g,  o6«. 
15.  §  462  a. 

22.  §  357  a. 
31.  §  360. 
34.  §  300  a. 

37.  §  280,  oba.  4. 

38.  §  340,  oba.  4. 
xxvi.26.§241,  o&s.  6. 

41.  §  393'c. 
xxTii.l6.§  215  b. 

27.  §  285  b. 
37.  §  237  a. 

43.  §  424. 
xxvm.l.§305. 

5.  §  228  b. 


LIVY. 


xxTiii.l2.  §  300  b. 
18.  §  213  a. 
24.  §  381. 

27.  §  284,  oba.  9. 

28.  §  342  a,  §  342  b. 
36.  §  390,  oba.  2. 

43.  §  453,  oba.  1. 
56.  •§  334,  foot-note. 

xxix.  6.  §  34*,  oba.  1. 

22.  §  435  a,  oba.  1. 
XXX.  8.  §  495,  oba.  3. 

9.  §   281,  oba.,    §   284, 

oba.  6. 
30.  §  209  a,  oba.  1,  §  431 
b,  oba.},  §  485a,  § 
495. 

44.  §  407,  oba.  1. 

xxxi.  1.  §  349,  §  350b,o&«.2. 

4.  §  284. 
xxxii.9.  §  213  b. 

10.  §415. 
12.  §  348  e. 

xxxiii.6.  §  477. 

xxxiv.23.  §  416,  oba.  3,  §424. 

49.  §  285  b,  oba.  2. 
XXXV.  25.  §214b. 

26.  §  215  a,  oba. 

31.  §  253,  §  360,  oba.  4. 
xxxvi.  34.  §  361,  oba.  3. 

40.  §  305. 


xxxYU.3.§  277,  oba.  3. 

13.  §  270,  oba.  4. 

19.  §  407. 

32.  §  214  c. 

45.  §  298  b,    2,    §  428, 
oba.  5. 
xxxviii.  36.  §  429,  foot-note. 

39.  §  256,  oba.  2. 

45.  §  491,  oba.  1. 

47.  §  348  a. 

53.  §  304,  oba.  1. 

54.  §  428,  oba.  1. 
xxxix.  10.  §  338  b,  oba.  5. 

17.  §  407,  oba.  2. 

18.  §  257,  oba.  2. 
31.  §  305. 

49.  §  285  b,  obs.  2. 

50.  §  451  d. 

xl.  10.  §  214  b,  oba. 

18.  §  368. 

54.  §  297  b. 
xli.  12.  §  305. 

22.  §  217,  oba.  1. 
xlii.  19.  §  451  b. 

34.  §  348  e. 

44.  §  316,  §  375  c. 

47.  §  301  b,  oba.  1. 

62.  §  424,  oba.  5. 
xliv.  22.  §  379. 

2*.  §  214  b,  oi«. 

S6.  §  403  a,  oba.  2. 

39.  §  358. 
|xlv.  21.  §227  c,  oha.  4. 


LIVY. 

xlv.  27.  §  342  b,  oba. 
28.  §  234  b. 
32.  §  306,  oba.  1. 

LUCRETIUS. 

i.    45.  §  299  b,  oba.  I. 
112.  §421  b. 
313.  §418. 
i?.  415.  §  306. 

OVID. 

Amorea. 

i.    6.  34.  §  348,  obs. 
ii.     6.  61.  §  400  c,  oba. 
ill     9.  21.  §  474  g. 

36.  §  390,  oba.  4. 

Ara  Amoria. 

i.  303.  §  239. 
iii.  133.  §  456,  oba.  2. 

.    Epiat.  Heroid. 

I  26.  §  474  b. 

67.  §  398  b,  oba,  4. 
102.  §  419. 

Epiat.  ex  Ponto. 

iii.    3.  87.  §  338  b,  obs.  6. 

4.  79.  §  355. 

5.  47.  §  348  e,  oba.  4. 


Fasti. 

iY.    54.  §  215  c. 
651.  §  474  c,  oba. 


1. 

•  • 

11. 

•  •  • 

111. 

V. 


VI. 
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